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AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  chaii-man  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  cam- 
paign committee,  Representative  James  M.  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  forwarded 
to  hundreds  of  Democratic  county  chairmen  throughout  the  United 
States  a  series  of  inquiries  concerning  the  political  situation  in  their 
immediate  localities.  Nearly  all  the  chairmen  thus  addressed  have  re- 
sponded. The  replies  indicate  the  Democratic  trend  of  thought  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  especially  emphasize  tlie  fact  that  the  work- 
ing Democrats  —  the  men  upon  whom  devolve  the  labor  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  the  voters  to  the  polls  on  election  day  —  insist 
that  both  Cleveland  and  Bryan  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  political 
equation.  "  Drop  both  Cleveland  and  Bryan  "  is  the  unanimous  demand 
of  these  Democrats  who,  after  long  wandering  in  the  desert,  would  be 
glad  once  more  to  enter  the  promised  land  before  they  die. 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  or  startling  in  this  appeal  to  the 
party  managers  to  get  away  from  the  leaders  of  antagonistic  factions. 
My  reviews  in  The  Fokum  of  the  political  situation  have  for  some  time 
insisted  that  neither  Cleveland  nor  Bryan  could  be  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered as  an  available  candidate.  It  required  only  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  to  appreciate  that  each  man,  possessed  of  strong  individ- 
uality and  enjoying  a  personal  following  of  no  mean  aggregate,  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  faction  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  coalition  between 
these  factions  was  absolutely  impossible.  I  had  no  idea,  however,  until 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  the  responses  to  Chairman  Griggs's 
mquiries  that  the  objection  to  both  Cleveland  and  Bryan  was  so  wide- 
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spread.  For  this  reascn,  the  receut  effort  to  revivify  Cleveland  and 
elevate  him  upon  a  pedestal  of  popular  acclaim  has  seemed  more  enter- 
taining than  important.  Mr.  Cleveland's  opportunity  to  make  a  public 
rea})pearance  was  afforded  by  the  ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  in  April.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  he  was  accorded  a  hearty  welcome,  and  his  pleasure  at 
receiving  popular  recognition  was  not  disguised.  The  manifestation  of 
friendliness  toward  Mr.  Cleveland  was,  however,  immediately  followed 
by  carefully  prepared  interviews  suggesting  him  as  the  only  and  original 
Democratic  Moses,  who  would  again  undertake  the  task  of  leading  the 
Democratic  party  out  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  suggestion  was  not  re- 
ceived with  alacrity. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  reappearances  before  the  public  are  spasmodic;  but 
Mr.  Bryan  is  persistently  occupying  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Bryan  is 
doing  more  than  merely  presenting  himself  to  public  view.  He  is  main- 
taining a  rapid-fire  conversation  with  himself  and  with  anybody  who 
desii-es  to  quote  him  for  publication.  The  character  of  his  utterances  is 
not  such  as  to  give  much  assurance  of  harmony. '  In  the  first  place,  he 
assumes  that  no  one  is  right  but  himself ;  that  newspapers  which  criticise 
him  "  can  be  depended  upon  to  defend  any  Democrat  who  betrays  his 
party  and  abuse  any  Democrat  who  cannot  be  corrupted  " ;  and  that  fail- 
ure to  subscribe  to  his  views  is  equivalent  to  party  desertion.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  Mr.  Bryan  seems  determined  to  drag  into  the  next  cam- 
paign the  obnoxious  ghost  of  sixteen  to  one.  Discarding  all  interviews 
with  him  as  being  unauthorized  and  possibly  spurious,  and  relying  only 
upon  his  editorials  in  "The  Commoner,"  we  find  that  he  is  still  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  Democratic  party  tied  to  the  body  of  death.  He 
advocates  and  defends  an  organization  which  "is  similar  in  plan  and 
purpose  to  the  Bimetallic  League  organized  at  Memphis,  in  1895,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  the  Chicago 
convention."  He  also  insists  that  "organization  and  an  open  fight  are 
all  tliat  can  protect  the  rank  and  file  from  the  designs  of  those  who 
desire  to  emasculate  the  Democratic  platform." 

There  are  in  the  Democratic  party  to-day  thousands  of  men  who  will 
gladly  plead  guilty  to  this  desire  for  an  emasculation  of  the  last  two 
Democratic  platforms.  They  want  many  things  eliminated  which  were 
inserted  in  moments  of  almost  wild  fanaticism.  Experience  has  shown 
that  these  expressions  repel  rather  than  attract  voters.  What,  then,  is 
the  wisdom  of  repeating  them,  of  needlessly  flaunting  them  in  the  faces 
of  men  who  do  not  indorse  them?     Because  a  burden  was  placed  on  the 
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back  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1896  and  1900,  is  that  party  to  stagger 
along  forever  under  the  same  burden?  The  idea  is  absurd.  How  thor- 
oughly Mr.  Bryan  is  consumed  with  this  idea  is  shown,  however,  in  (Jiie 
of  his  statements.     He  says : 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  man  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  during  the 
present  generation  who  is  ashamed  of,  or  apologizes  for,  the  position  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900.  If  we  cannot  win  Mith  leaders  and 
conditions  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  party,  we  certainly 
cannot  win  when  the  conditions  and  leaders  are  utterly  opposed  to  a  large  majority 
of  tlve  party.  So  that,  whether  the  party  would  win  or  not,  it  is  bound  to  make  the 
fight  under  leaders  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  majority  who  will  make  a 
strong  and  steadfast  fight  for  the  principles  involved  in  the  platform  of  the  party. 

This  platform,  it  should  be  added,  is  the  repudiated  and  defeated  plat- 
form of  the  past,  not  the  platform  of  the  future,  drawn  to  meet  new 
conditions.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Democratic  party  if  the  mis- 
takes of  1896  and  1900  are  repeated.  Many  Democrats,  just  as  loyal 
and  devoted  to  their  party  as  Mr.  Bryan,  sincerely  hope  that  he  is  not 
an  accurate  prophet  when  he  declares  that  "  we  have  the  same  fight  to 
make  now  that  we  made  in  1895."  If  that  is  the  case,  defeat  can 
akeady  be  read  in  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

The  Democratic  press  is  viewing  the  outlook  with  widely  variant 
judgment.  Some  of  the  newspapers  practically  admit  that  the  door  of 
hope  is  already  closed,  while  others  are  optimistic.  In  the  latter  class 
belongs  the  Buffalo  "Tiiiies,"  which  remarks: 

What  with  the  Republican  party  split  wide  open  on  the  tariff  question  in  the 
middle  West,  with  Connecticut  and  Delaware  doubtful  Republican  quantities,  with 
West  Virginia  included  in  the  solid  South,  and  the  Eastern  interests  with  their  faces 
turned  against  Roosevelt,  the  hope  of  the  Republican  party  of  winning  the  Presi- 
dency while  losing  New  York  is  as  slim  as  a  toothpick. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  upon  which  it  is  much  safer  to  stand  while 
discounting  the  future.  No  man  can  now  say  positively  that  the  Demo- 
crats will  lose  or  win  the  next  Presidential  campaign.  It  can  be  said, 
and  said  truthfully,  that  the  chances  are  against  the  Democrats,  and 
will  continue  to  be  adverse  if  the  present  satisfactory  business  conditions 
remain  undisturbed.  If  the  hope  of  Democratic  victory  is  based  upon 
assertions  such  as  the  Buffalo  "  Times  "  presents,  then  that  hope  is  most 
assuredly  upon  an  unstable  foundation.  If  tlie  Republican  party  in  the 
West  is  split  wide  open  upon  the  tariff  question,  the  chasm  is  not  yet 
wide  enough  to  attract  the  Eastern  eye.  There  was  much  talk  in  Iowa, 
to  be  sure,  about  the  necessity  of  striking  at  the  trusts  by  lowering  cer- 
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taiu  tarifl's;  but  even  this  agitation  has  now  quieted  down,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  ccjnsideration.  The  Kepublican  party  is 
too  well  disciplined  to  allow  serious  differences  to  exist.  Connecticut 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  adou})Lful  Eepublican  State,  and  certainly  West 
\'irginia,  wiLli  its  Keijublican  Governor  and  a  solid  Republican  delega- 
tion of  tw(j  Senators  and  tive  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  with  a 
constantly  growing  Republican  majority,  cannot  be  included  in  the  solid 
S(juth.  If  it  be  desired  to  look  through  the  roseate  glasses  of  hope  for 
the  signs  of  Democratic  victory,  let  us  use  lenses  that  are  not  mislead- 
ing. 

In  order  to  win  the  next  Presidential  election,  the  Democrats  must, 
first  of  all,  unite  upon,  and  present  to  the  country,  an  acceptaljle  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President.  This  fundamental  proposition  is  easy 
of  expression  but  difficult  of  execution.  Where  is  the  man  ?  That  is 
the  question  which  is  disturbing  the  Democratic  managers  to-day.  No 
one  stands  forth  preeminently,  whose  name  and  record  entitle  him  to 
immediate  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  is 
like  an  army  without  a  general,  a  ship  without  a  captain.  It  is  true 
that,  with  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  extraordinary 
session  last  March,  Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman  was  elected  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  minority  in  that  body.  This  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship was  as  wise  as  it  was  deserved;  and  if,  in  matters  affecting  the 
national  welfare  of  the  party,  he  shall  be  accorded  the  same  distinction, 
great  will  be  the  good  thereof.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  if  all  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  ebidlitions  which  marked  the  Democratic  conventions 
of  1896  and  1900  are  to  be  again  insisted  upon  in  1904,  Mr.  Gorman's 
advice  will  not  be  asked,  and  he  will  certainly  not  obtrude  it.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  other  Democrats  who,  like  Mr.  Gorman,  are  con- 
servative, and  yet  whose  judgment  and  experience  would  be  of  invalu- 
al)le  aid  to  the  Democratic  party  in  its  present  dilemma. 

But  admitting  that  the  Democrats  will  nominate  a  man  who  will 
be  acceptable  to  both  factions  of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  election 
wiU  not  threaten  the  stability  of  manufacturing  interests,  and  who 
stands  for  all  that  is  honest  and  good  in  administration,  wiQ  the  Demo- 
crats then  have  a  chance  to  elect  him  to  the  high  office  of  President? 
The  answer  must  necessarily  be  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  discontent 
over  the  domination  of  the  trusts;  there  is  the  friction  and  disappoint- 
ment incident  to  the  distribution  of  patronage ;  there  is  the  feeling  of 
resentment  which  certain  representatives  of  corporations  feel  because  the 
President  has  not  spared  them  from  suffering  the  just  execution  of  the 
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laws.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  in  the  political  situation  which 
will  operate  adversely  to  President  Roosevelt  if  the  Democrats  will  unite 
and  act  in  sensible  fashion.  It  does  not  now  seem  probable  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  so;  and,  of  course,  if  present  conditions  continue  and 
the  Democratic  party  marches  forth  to  battle  with  ranks  divided  and 
officers  quarrelling  among  themselves,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Eoosevelt's  triumphant  reelection. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  Democratic  conservative  senti- 
ment on  the  money  question  will  join  forces  with  the  conservative  sen- 
timent on  the  tariff.  I  believe  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Democratic 
voters  heartily  indorse  the  following  expression  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Shepard,  of  New  York,  at  the  Jackson  I)a\'  banquet  of  the  Iroquois 
Club  in  Chicago : 

I  should  rejoice  to  hear  the  Democratic  party  propose,  not  a  general  revision  of 
the  tariff,  with  all  of  its  difficulties  and  complications,  and  with  all  of  the  widespread 
popular  belief,  faulty  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  of  great  masses  of  American  business  and 
laboring  men  in  the  protective  tariff,  but  in  the  first  instance  a  removal  or  reduction 
to  a  revenue  basis  of  the  duties  on  goods  the  production  of  which  is  to-day  practi- 
cally monopolized.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of  free  trade  and 
protection ;  instead  of  introducing  doubt  into  almost  every  business,  the  Democratic 
party  may  well  deal  with  the  few  schedules  in  which,  through  such  practical  mo- 
nopoly, vast  fortunes  have  been  made  by  taxation  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 
For  that  campaign  public  sentiment  is  ready.  In  that  campaign  every  argument  in 
favor  of  economic  freedom  can  be  readily  made  clear  to  the  American  people. 

Nor  is  this  sentiment  confined  to  Northern  Democrats,  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  imbued  with  little  of  the  free-trade  idea.  The  advice 
of  Southern  Democrats  is  equally  conservative.  Senator  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  has  said : 

Personally,  I  am  a  low  tariff  advocate,  but  with  our  present  conditions  I  am 
aware  that  the  full  realization  now  of  such  an  idea  is  far  from  practicable.  However 
correct  a  theory  may  be,  legislation  must  in  large  measure  be  necessarily  influenced 
and  controlled  by  practical  conditions.  The  country,  in  its  basis  of  values,  has  be- 
come adjusted  to  high  tariff  rates.  They  enter  into  business  with  many  and  impoi - 
tant  ramifications.  The  scale  of  prices  for  everything  is  in  accord  with  the  geueral 
scheme.  It  affects  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  We  cannot  suddenl}-- 
disturb  conditions  that  so  vitally  affect  the  entire  country.  Whatever  changes  are 
ultimately  effected  should  be  made  gradually.  I  think  we  should  pull  some  of  the 
bricks  off  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  not  attempt  to  raze  the 
wall  to  the  ground.  I  would  lower  the  rates  to  the  point  where  labor  would  still  be 
safe  from  the  competition  of  paui)er  European  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  withdraw 
Federal  protection,  through  the  tariff,  to  interests  that  are  now  sheltered  behind  pro- 
hibitive rates  and  are  enabled  thus  to  charge  extortion  prices  to  consumers.  Wher- 
ever you  find  a  trust  that  is  selling  its  goods  at  prices  less  than  the  prices  at  which 
it  is  selling  the  same  goods  to  American  consumers,  you  will,  I  think,  find  a  pretty 
safe  place  at  which  to  begin  reducing  the  tariff  on  that  class  of  goods. 
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This  is  good,  sound,  practical  advice.  It  may  not  be  altogether  agree- 
able to  those  who  worship  the  fetish  of  free  trade  and  who  would 
have  the  entu*e  Democratic  party  bow  at  the  same  altar,  but  it  points 
out  the  extent  to  which  the  party  should  commit  itself.  After  all,  the 
free-trade  element  in  the  Democratic  party  is  the  minority  element.  It 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers  ever  since  John  G.  Carlisle  lost 
the  Speakei-ship  and  Koger  Q.  Mills  was  deposed  from  the  Chaii'manship 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was  in  the  minority  in  1893, 
even  with  Cleveland  in  the  White  House,  and  with  Eepresentative  Wil- 
son, a  theoretical,  unpractical  student  of  political  economy,  at  the  head 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  in  charge  of  a  tariff  bill.  The 
blow  to  American  industry  which  the  free  traders  would  have  inflicted, 
had  it  not  been  happily  averted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  Senator 
Gorman,  followed  by  the  unexampled  prosperity  which  a  return  to  pro- 
tection insured,  are  circumstances  that  have  not  been  without  theii'  les- 
son to  a  large  number  of  observing  Democrats.  Experience  has  been  a 
good  teacher ;  and  in  my  talks  with  Democratic  national  leaders  I  find 
great  unwillingness  to  go  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  tariff  reductions. 
It  does  not  requii'e  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  the  famous  free- 
trade  plank  of  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  in  1892  will  not  be  duplicated  in 
1904,  but  that  the  Democratic  utterance  on  the  tariff,  while  promising 
revision,  will  assure  the  country  that  there  is  no  desire  to  pull  down  the 
temple  while  making  a  few  repairs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  absolutely  neutralizes  any  declaration  of  the 
Democratic  platform  next  year.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  if  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  House  should  be  chosen,  the  Senate  will 
remain  Eepublican  for  some  years  to  come  and  will  prove  an  effectual 
barrier  to  all  legislation  proposed  by  tlie  Democrats  which  may  be  hos- 
tile to  Republican  ideas. 

The  present  Republican  majority  in  the  United  States  Senate  is 
twenty-four,  and  will  so  remain  until  March  3,  1905.  On  that  date, 
the  terms  of  thirty  Senators  will  expire.  Of  this  number,  twenty-three 
are  Republicans  and  seven  are  Democrats,  divided  as  follows : 


Republicans : 


Aldrich,  Rhode  Island. 
Ball,  Delaware. 
Bard,  California. 
Beveridge,  Indiana. 


Burrows,  Michigan. 
Clapp,  Minnesota. 
Clark,  Wyoming. 
Depew,  New  York. 
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Dietrich,  Nebraska. 
Foster,  Wasliiugton. 
Plale,  Maine. 
Hanna,  Ohio. 
Hawley,  Connecticut. 
Kean,  New  Jersey. 
Kearns,  Utah. 
Lodge,  Massachusetts. 


Bate,  Tennessee. 
Cockrell,  Missouri. 
Culberson,  Texas. 
Daniel,  Virginia. 


Republicans  : 

McComas,  Maryland. 
McCumber,  North  Dakota. 
Proctor,  Vermont. 
Quarles,  Wisconsin. 
Quay,  Pennsylvania. 
Scott,  West  Virginia. 
Stewart,  Nevada. 


Democrats : 


Gibson,  Montana. 
Money,  Mississippi, 
Taliaferro,  Florida. 


An  examination  of  this  list  shows  that  the  Democrats  will  hold  their 
own,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Montana,  which  may,  by  1905,  fol- 
low its  sister  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Northwest  back  into  the 
Kepublican  column.  It  must  also  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  only  by 
the  wildest  stretch  of  the  political  imagination  can  it  be  expected  that 
twelve  of  the  States  named  in  the  Republican  column  will  reverse  their 
political  position.  A  list  of  twelve  possibilities  can,  of  course,  be  pre- 
sented, including  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  it  is  beyond  reason  to  expect  a  political  revolution  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  bring  even  the  majority  of  these  States  into  the  Demo- 
cratic fold.  It  would  require  a  landslide  of  such  gigantic  character  as 
to  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  Personally,  I  do 
not  regard  California,  Indiana,  or  West  Virginia  as  doubtful  States;  and 
there  will  be  no  question  of  their  Republicanism  as  long  as  the  principle 
of  protection  is  upheld  by  the  Republican  party. 

It  is  an  interesting,  as  well  as  an  important,  fact  that  this  secure 
intrenchment  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  is  likely  to  affect 
the  Presidential  campaign.  There  are  innumerable  voters  who  could  be 
induced  to  vote  for  a  change  of  administration,  provided  such  change  did 
not  affect  their  business  interests,  but  who  would  not  entertain  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  single  moment  if  the  overturn  of  the  party  in  power  also 
carried  with  it  a  complete  revolution  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  As 
it  is,  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  cannot  mean  any  disturb- 
ance of  tariff  or  finance.  The  Republican  leaders  beKeve  that  this  fact 
will  lead  to  some  apathy  in  then-  ranks,  and  may  also  afford  sufficient 
excuse  for  disaffected  Republicans  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
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After  all,  the  gossip  and  speculation  regarding  the  position  of  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  party  on  the  tariff  is  without  value, 
because  a  session  of  Congress  must  intervene  before  the  next  Presiden- 
tial election.  Upon  the  action  taken  by  the  dominant  party  during  that 
session  will  depend  the  expression  of  party  platforms  and  the  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  tlie  political  parties. 

The  elt'ort  to  prevent  any  tariff  legislation  in  the  next  Congress  will 
be  very  strong.  It  will  he  led  by  tlie  American  Protective  Tariff  League, 
a  forceful  organization  of  1,000  members,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  protective  principle  in  its  most  extreme  form,  and  it  will 
tind  many  adherents,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
The  argument  will  be  that  the  great  prosperity  which  the  country  has 
enjoyed  and  is  now  enjoying  is  due  to  the  present  tariff,  and  that  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  schedules  would  be  a  great  calamity,  unsettling 
business,  tlirowing  labor  out  of  employment,  and  reducing  wages. 
These  anti-revisionists  will  emphasize  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
1893-94,  and  will  insist  that  the  country  does  not  desire  a  return  to 
tliose  conditions.  Senator  Hanna  and  Senator  Aldrich,  in  the  Senate, 
and  Secretary  Root,  in  the  Cabinet,  are  among  those  who  oppose  any 
changes  in  the  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  Representative  Babcock,  of 
Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  stated 
publicly  that  he  regards  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  as  pledged  to  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff.  He  does  not  share  in  the  apprehension  of  business 
uncertainty  whenever  a  rearrangement  of  the  duties  is  attempted,  and 
regards  revision  as  a  sacred  duty  which  must  be  promptly  undertaken 
by  Congress.  He  insists  that  if  this  work  is  not  done,  the  people  will 
be  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Democratic  party  for  relief  from  the  evil  of 
what  he  designates  over-protection,  and  that,  if  this  appeal  is  successful, 
the  Democrats  will  inaugurate  free  trade,  and  the  demoralization  and 
paralysis  of  business  will  be  the  certain  result. 

We  may  expect,  therefore,  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  battle- 
royal  between  those  who  desire  revision  and  those  who  are  opposed  to 
it.  The  opening  skirmish  of  this  struggle  will  come  when,  in  the  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  is  to  meet  on  November  9,  the  House  takes 
up  the  question  of  agreeing  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba.  There  will  be 
much  oratory  and  argument  on  both  sides,  with  the  outcome  too  far  in 
the  futiu-e  to  be  accurately  predicted  at  this  time.  If,  however,  the 
revisionists  are  successful,  making  judicious  changes  which  will  benefit 
the  people  without  injuring  the  laborers  or  the  manufacturers,  they  will 
remove  the  tariff  question  from  the  next  Presidential  campaign. 
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Will  not  this  very  fact  have  its  weight  with  the  party  managers  in 
preventing  any  action  upon  the  tariff?  May  not  the  leaders  desire  to 
fight  the  next  Presidential  campaign  upon  the  tariff  issue  ?  I  know  that 
many  of  them  believe  that  this  would  be  good  political  policy,  asserting 
that  the  country  has  experienced  so  emphatically  the  benefits  of  protec- 
tion that  the  issue  cannot  be  a  doubtful  one.  The  men  who  hold  tliis 
view  are  quite  willing  for  nothing  to  be  done  during  tlie  next  session 
of  Congress,  and  for  the  people  to  decide  at  the  polls  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  shall  be  maintained  or  abandoned. 

President  Koosevelt's  position  was  originally  favorable  to  immediate 
revision ;  but  he  is  nijw  viewing  the  situation  from  a  more  conservative 
standpoint.  He  is  not  with  those  who  would  "stand  pat"  against  all 
change,  nor  is  he  willing'  to  carry  the  work  of  tariff-changing  back  to 
tlie  point  where  the  Democrats  left  off.  One  thing  is  made  very  plain 
in  the  addresses  delivered  by  him  during  his  Western  tour.  He  will 
not  commit  himself  to  the  proposition  that  tinkering  with  the  tariff  will 
destroy  trusts.  "This  is  ciu-ing  the  disease  by  killing  the  patient,"  he 
said  in  his  characteristic  fashion,  and  then  he  added : 

You  can,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trusts  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but  the  price  for  such  action  seems  high.  The  alter- 
native is  to  do  exactly  what  has  been  done  during  the  life  of  the  Congress  which  has 
just  closed  —  that  is,  to  endeavor,  not  to  destroy  corporations,  but  to  regulate  them 
with  a  view  of  doing  away  with  whatever  is  of  evil  in  them  and  of  making  them 
subserve  the  public  use. 

All  through  the  Northwest,  in  the  very  section  of  the  country  where 
tariff  revision  is  supposed  to  be  rooted  most  deeply,  the  President  took 
(jccasion  to  insist  that  the  protective  principle  must  not  be  abandoned ; 
tliat  changes  in  the  tariff,  when  necessary,  should  be  gradual  rather  than 
sweeping;  and  that  "if  a  tariff  law  lias,  on  the  whole,  worked  well,  and 
if  business  has  prospered  under  it  and  is  prospering,  it  may  be  better  to 
endure  some  inconveniences  and  irregularities  for  a  time  than,  by  mak- 
ing changes,  to  risk  causing  disturbance  and  perhaps  parahsis  in  the 
industries  and  business  of  the  country."  That  this  is  safe  advice  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  gainsaid;  bub  that  it  will  please  the  tariff  revision- 
ists is  doubtful.  They  want  to  tinker  and  experiment;  and,  like  chil- 
dren who  reach  out  after  a  new  toy,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they 
have  their  desu-e.  At  any  rate,  if  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
be  in  line  with  the  speech  just  quoted,  discouraging  tariff"  alteration,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  many  members  of  his  own  party  will  have  views  to 
express.  As  I  have  already  stated,  however,  the  Republican  party  is 
remarkable  for  its  discipline.     Numerous  instances  can  be  recalled,  even 
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in  late  year.s,  whereiu  an  apparently  hopeless  and  discouraged  division 
in  its  ranks  has  been  quickly  followed  by  a  spontaneous  and  complete 
union,  presenting  a  solid  front  to  the  enemy.  This  facility  of  cohesion, 
despite  most  serious  differences,  compels  admnation,  and  makes  the 
llepublican  party  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  organizations  in 
the  Iiistory  of  the  world. 

Mucli  attention  is  being  given  by  politicians  to  the  chances  of  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  success,  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  electoral 
votes.  The  new  apportionment,  which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  next 
Presidential  election,  aggregates  476  votes,  of  which  a  majority  is  239. 
Of  this  number,  the  Democrats  can  confidently  rely  upon  the  151  votes 
cast  by  the  13  Southern  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, -Texas,  and  Virginia.  This  leaves  88  votes  to  be  secured 
by  the  Democrats.  It  is  possible  that  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Neva- 
da will  give  Democratic  majorities,  in  which  case  74  votes  would  remain 
to  be  obtained.  In  what  States  shall  we  look  for  them  ?  New  York  ? 
Even  if  New  York  should  go  Democratic  and  should  carry  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  with  it,  the  Democrats  would  have  to  secure  additional 
votes  elsewhere,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  political  cyclone 
strong  enough  to  carry  these  three  States  into  the  Democratic  column 
might  be  expected  to  work  Eepublican  havoc  elsewhere. 

The  probability  that  the  Democrats  will  nominate  a  New  York  man 
and  the  existence  of  a  feud,  more  or  less  well  defined,  between  Senator 
Piatt  and  Governor  Odell  in  that  State  have  caused  speculation  to  turn 
upon  the  possibility  of  New  York  giving  a  Democratic  majority  through 
causes  purely  local  and  not  affecting  other  States.  The  "New  York 
Herald,"  for  instance,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  friends  are  figuring  how  he  can  be  elected  without  the 
vote  of  New  Y^ork.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  con- 
cerned to  the  extent  thus  indicated;  but,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  the 
results  of  the  figuring  are  herewith  presented : 

SuREi-Y  Republican  States. 


Connecticut , 7 

Delaware 3 

Illinois 27 

Indiana    15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Maine 6 


,  Massachusetts 16 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 11 

Nebraska 8 

New  Jersey 12 

New  Hampshire 4 

North  Dakota 4 
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Surely  Republican  States. 


Ohio 23 

Pennsylvania 34 

South  Dakota 4 

Vermont . .    4 

Washington 5 


West  Virginia 7 

Wisconsin 13 

Wyoming 3 

Total 243 


Surely  Democratic  States. 


Alabama 11 

Arkansas 9 

Florida 5 

Georgia 13 

Kentucky 13 

Louisiana ...  9 

Mississippi 10 

Missouri 18 


Nevada 3 

North  Carolina 12 

South  Carolina 9 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 18 

Virginia 12 

Total 154 


Doubtful  States. 


California 10 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Montana 

New  York 


5 
3 
8 
3 
39 


Oregon 

Rhode  Island. 
Utah 


Total 79 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  column  of  "  surely  Republican  States "  gives 
to  President  Roosevelt  four  more  votes  than  a  majority.  It  is  quite 
conservative,  especially  as  California,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Rhode 
Island  are  placed  in  the  doubtful  column.  Upon  such  platforms  as  the 
Democrats  have  adopted  in  the  last  two  national  conventions,  these 
States  are  no  more  doubtful  than  Vermont.  In  fact,  there  are  no  States 
given  in  the  Republican  column  which  do  not  belong  there  unless  a 
political  revolution  occurs.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  marked  change  in  political  sentiment. 

No  one  will  now  question  for  a  moment  the  certain  nomination  of 
President  Roosevelt  by  acclamation.  This  outcome  has  been  steadily 
predicted  for  months  in  The  Forum,  despite  the  contrary  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  would-be  prophets,  in  whom  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.  There  never  was  adequate  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  receive  the  indorsement  of  his  party.  He  is  courageous  and  able ; 
and  he  has,  despite  a  nameless  fear  that  he  would  in  some  way  occasion 
a  disruption  of  the  universe,  shown  himself  a  most  conservative  ruler. 
Pie  has  done  nothing  hastily.  He  did  not,  as  many  have  asserted,  rush 
headlong  into  an  attack  upon  the  Northern  Securities  Company ;  he  did 
not  even  keep  the  fact  of  his  intended  action  from  the  knowledge  of 
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those  vitally  interested  in  the  litigation ;  but,  having  once  determined 
to  t-est  the  law,  he  stood  behind  Attorney-General  Knox  until  the  Gov- 
ernment won  its  great  victory,  and  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
was  declared  to  be  an  illegal  combination.  The  predictions,  freely  made 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  accession  to  ot!ice,  that  he  would  soon 
have  business  unsettled  and  the  country  plunged  into  war,  have  not 
been  realized.  There  has  been  a  continuation  of  unwonted  prosperity. 
Our  foreign  relations  have  been  peacefully  and,  in  fact,  most  amicably 
maintained.  From  every  point  of  view,  President  Roosevelt  is  entitled 
to  be  his  party's  candidate. 

In  previous  numbers  of  The  Forum,  I  have  demonstrated,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  arithmetic,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  nominated  because  he 
would  command  the  votes  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  entire  West  as  a  nucleus  with  which  to  go  before  the 
convention,  in  the  event  of  rivalry  for  the  honor.  The  Republicans  of 
Peinisylvania,  under  Senator  Quay's  leadership,  have  already  formally 
declared  for  him  in  State  convention.  If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  his 
popularity  and  strength,  it  must  have  been  effectually  removed  when 
the  recent  Ohio  episode  came  to  its  climax. 

To  rehearse  this  situation  briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  Senator 
Foraker  announced  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  President  should  be  for- 
jnally  indorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Republican  convention.  Senator 
Hanna,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  the  indorsement  should  be  made 
next  spring,  on  the  eve  of  the  national  convention.  Instantly,  there 
was  a  gi'eat  outcry  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  propositions. 
Mr.  Foraker  and  his  friends  shouted  aloud  for  immediate  indorsement ; 
Mr.  Hanna  and  his  followers  were  equally  determined  that  the  con- 
vention should  adjourn  without  acting.  The  contest  was  growing 
spirited;  the  newspapers  were  widening  the  chasm  by  adroitly  written 
articles;  politicians  stood  wondering  how  the  affair  could  ever  reach  a 
happy  culmination ;  when  suddenly,  out  of  the  far  West,  came  the  clar- 
ion voice  of  the  President.  He  spoke  with  no  imcertain  sound ;  he  left 
no  doubt  as  to  his  personal  desire.  His  utterance,  brief  but  emphatic, 
was  as  follows : 

I  have  not  asked  any  man  for  his  support.     I  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  raising  the  issue  as  to  my  indorsement.     Sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  arise 
and,  inasmucli  as  it  has  now  ariseu,  of  course,  those  who  favor  my  administration 
and  nomination  will  indorse  them,  and  those  who  do  not  will  oppose  them 

The  air  cleared  in  an  instant.  Senator  Hanna,  whose  action  was 
not,  at  any  time,  prompted  b\'  antagonism  to  the  President,  at  once 
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yielded,  and  the  convention  unanimously  adopted  an  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. Mr.  Koosevelt's  prestige  increased  with  tremendous  force;  and, 
in  a  few  days,  Senator  Faii'banks,  who  has  been  harboring  Presidential 
ambitions,  announced  that  Indiana  was  overwhelmingly  for  Koosevelt. 
His  remark,  although  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth,  was  significant 
because  it  indicated  that  the  leaders  were  reluctantly,  but  surely,  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people  toward  Mr.  Koose- 
velt. He  is  immensely  popular,  except  possibly  in  Wall  Street;  and 
liis  very  lack  of  popularity  in  that  location  endears  him  all  the  more  to 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.  This  regard  for  him  is  not  confined  to 
the  members  of  his  own  party.     Ex-Senator  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  says: 

I  consider  lioosevelt  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  Democracy  the  Kepiib- 
licans  can  nominate.  His  ability,  integrity,  courage,  and  patriotism  cannot  be  fairly 
questioned.  He  may  not  be  the  choice  of  Wall  Street  money  kings  or  greedy  mo- 
nopolists or  Republican  bosses,  and  contribution  from  that  class  may  be  scanty  and 
disappointing;  but  it  will  nevertheless  require  the  united  forces  and  best  generalship 
in  the  Democratic  party  to  insure  his  defeat. 

AH  the  Wasliington  correspondents  who  are  returning  to  Washing- 
ton from  all  sections  of  the  country  tell  the  same  story,  irrespective  of 
their  own  political  predilections. 

Henry  Litchfielt/   West. 
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Slowly,  irresistibly,  imcousciously — against  their  will  perhaps, 
but  unable  to  thwart  it  —  the  American  people  are  being  forced  into  the 
vortex  of  European  politics.  This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion 
to  question  whether,  with  all  its  momentous  consequences,  that  remorse- 
less gravitation  of  forces,  which  is  superior  to  the  puny  opposing  efforts 
of  men,  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored  or  to  be  welcomed.  Eefraining  from 
any  academic  discussion  of  the  good  or  evil  which  may  follow,  one  may 
point  out  that  the  inevitable  result  of  recent  events  is  to  make  of  the 
United  States,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  so  well  said,  a  Pacific  Power ; 
to  make  of  her  something  more  than  a  passive  spectator  of  events  in  the 
Far  East;  to  make  of  her  an  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  that  mysterious  East, 
the  cradle  of  the  race,  whose  people,  sunk  in  the  sloth  of  inertia,  shall 
yet,  if  the  theories  of  some  observers  are  sound,  rise  again  —  a  nation  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  nation. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
trade  of  Manchuria.  That  has  been  made  unmistakable.  It  was  this 
Government  that  took  the  most  advanced  ground  in  preventing  Russia 
from  exacting  from  China  a  treaty  which,  had  it  been  signed,  would 
have  handed  over  Manchuria  to  Russia  and  clgsed  that  province  to  all 
the  world  except  under  such  conditions  as  Russia  might  determine. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  approved  the  action  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and,  that  forward  step  having  been  taken,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  there  will  be  no  retrogression.  Five  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  not  consulted  in  Asiatic  affairs.  Now  she  blocks  Russia's 
ambitions,  and  Great  Britain  and  Japan  eagerly  seek  her  assistance  and 
are  willing  to  follow  every  step  she  takes.  A  new  Asiatic  Power  has 
been  born. 

So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  her'  desire  to  dominate  Manchuria  is 
a  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate  one  —  that  is,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  selfish  political  interests,  and  if  it  is  proper  for  a  nation  to  do 
what  Ahab,  King  of  Samaria,  did.  Russia  has  coveted  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Manchurian,  and  uses  arguments  similar  to  her  prototype, 
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Ahab  wanted  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  because  it  was  near  to  his  house. 
Manchuria  is  near  to  our  house,  says  Russia,  which  is  a  good  reason 
why  we  ought  to  xjossess  it.  Ahab  offered  for  the  vineyard  on  which 
he  had  set  his  eyes  "the  worth  of  it  in  money."  Eussia  has  offered 
China  innumerable  bribes.  And  when  Naboth  was  proof  against  bribes 
and  threats  because  he  had  pride  in  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  Jeze- 
bel and  the  two  children  of  Belial  accomplished  by  treachery  what  could 
not  be  done  by  fair  means.  It  has  always  been  suspected  that  Russia 
fomented  the  Boxer  uprising ;  but,  if  she  did  not,  it  was  a  fortunate  ck- 
cumstance,  as  it  enabled  her  to  rivet  her  grasp  on  Manchuria. 

Russia  has  seized  Manchuria,  not  because  she  has  a  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  it,  but  simply  because  it  is  valuable  to  her  politically  and  com- 
mercially, because  it  will  permit  her  to  dominate  Northern  China  and 
control  the  capital  itself,  and  because  it  realizes  what  she  has  long  de- 
sired —  a  port  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  strongly  fortified  base  in  the  Japan 
Sea.  From  the  Russian  standpoint,  God,  when  He  created  the  world, 
committed  a  great  mjustice  when  He  cut  off  Russia  from  ice-free  ports, 
and  Russia  finds  it  necessary  to  correct  His  work. 

Precisely  as  Russia's  interest  is  selfish  so  is  that  of  the  United  States. 
A.S  a  Pacific  Power,  the  United  States  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an}'  dis- 
turbance of  the  political  equilibrium  or  any  rearrangement  by  which  a 
single  Power  is  permitted  to  acquire  a  dominating  control.  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  lies  outside  the  immediate  circle  of  European 
politics ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  she  is  affected  by  the  politics  of  Europe, 
because  politics  and  commerce  in  this  day  are  so  indissolubly  linked 
that  they  cannot  be  separated.  If,  therefore,  Russia  dominates  both 
Europe  and  China  —  and  Napoleon  predicted  her  march  toward  "  univer- 
sal dominion  "  ■ — a  menace  confronts  the  United  States,  a  menace  so  real 
and  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  brushed  aside  lightly  on  the  gi'ound  that 
the  present  generation  may  not  be  able  to  see  it. 

The  political  questions  involved  are  to  be  solved  in  the  future ;  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Manchuria  are  written  in 
the  current  history  of  trade.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  trader  in  Manchuria,  and  her  trade,  at  the  present  time  of 
respectable  proportions,  is  utterly  insignificant  compared  to  what  it  will 
be  in  the  near  future,  if  the  calculations  of  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  subject  are  not  at  fault.  Here  is  a  great  market  for  the  surplus 
product  of  American  cotton  mills,  American  oil  wells,  and  American 
machine  shops.  So  long  as  the  door  leading  to  Manchuria  is  kept  open 
to  all  the  world,  the  United  States  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  all 
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the  world ;  but  if  Russia  obtains  exclusive  control  over  Manchuria  and 
erects  a  tariff  which  will  discriminate  against  the  American  manufac- 
turer in  favor  of  the  Russian,  the  American  has  lost  his  market. 

In  connection  with  recent  events  in  Manchuria,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  at  close  range 
the  workings  of  Russian  diplomacy  —  a  diplomacy  which  has  compelled 
respect  if  not  admhation ;  which  has  been  cloaked  with  mystery  and 
credited  with  subtlety  so  profound  that  Western  nations  have  despaired 
of  circumventing  it.  Brought  under  the  microscope  of  American  com- 
mon sense  and  American  honesty,  this  wonderful  diplomacy  is  seen  to 
be  not  so  very  wonderful,  and  far  less  mysterious  and  subtle  than  was 
imagined.  In  fact,  if  what  we  have  recently  witnessed  is  a  fair  sample, 
it  is  a  very  blundering  and  stupid  diplomacy.  Russia's  diplomacy  has 
been  successful  because  her  diplomatists  have  no  fear  of  consequences 
and  no  sense  of  shame,  while  they  always  have  a  definite  end  in  view. 

It  happens,  from  time  to  time,  that  Russia  appears  to  recede  instead 
of  advancing,  and  that  she  must  make  explanations  or  deny  her  purpose ; 
but  no  matter  how  often  she  may  be  checked,  how  often  she  must  make  a 
long  and  tedious  detour,  how  often  she  must  repudiate  her  agents  and 
protest  that  she  has  been  misjudged  and  her  motives  have  been  maligned, 
the  goal  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  nothing  is  permitted  to  change  her 
policy.  Explanations,  assurances,  promises,  pledges,  "the  official  lie  — 
the  lie  erected  into  a  political  institution  "  —  are  the  diplomatic  weapons 
made  use  of  by  Russia.  A  pledge  given  by  the  United  States,  or  a  treaty 
entered  into  by  her,  is  a  pledge  or  a  treaty  to  be  solemnly  observed,  no 
matter  how  inconvenient  it  may  be  or  how  foolish  in  view  of  subsequent 
events.  With  Russia  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  pledge  thereof.  If 
the  promise  subsequently  proves  to  be  inconvenient,  it  is  violated  with 
cynical  indifference.  All  that  the  Russian  cares  about  is  to  save  his 
face.  If  his  amour  ^propre  can  be  preserved,  ethical  considerations  are 
of  secondary  importance.  The  world  must  not  see  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  retire.  On  the  contrary,  let  the  world  believe  that  what  he  has 
done  he  has  done  voluntarily  and  therefore  without  humiliation,  and  he 
is  willing  for  the  time  being  to  retire,  or  to  give  renewed  assurances  of 
good  faith,  or  to  enter  into  any  other  solemin  obligation  so  as  to  save  his 
face. 

Recent  events  in  Manchuria  belong  to  the  domain  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
although  the  United  States  played  one  of  the  most  important  roles  in 
what,  beginning  in  tragedy,  ended  in  farce.  The  daily  newspapers  hav- 
ing given  only  fragmentary  accounts  of  an  extremely  interesting  and 
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momentous  international  episode,  it  is  worth  while,  for  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, to  set  down  all  the  particulars  in  their  sequence. 

What  is  known  in  diplomatic  circles  as  "  The  Treaty  of  the  Eight 
Points,"  the  demands  made  by  Russia  on  China  as  a  jjrice  of  the  former's 
evacuation  of  Manchuria,  although  a  year  ago  she  signed  a  convention 
with  China  by  which  she  agreed  to  evacuate,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
never  formally  presented  to  Chma ;  and  therefore  Eussia  was  technically 
truthful  in  asserting  that  the  so-called  treaty  was  a  malicious  invention 
which  had  nothing  substantial  on  which  to  base  it.  The  fact,  however, 
remains  that  the  attempt  was  made,  although  informally,  to  induce 
China  to  agree  to  the  demands ;  and,  had  China  not  been  stiffened  by 
the  other  Powers,  the  informal  demands  would  have  taken  the  form  of 
a  treaty,  which,  having  been  signed  by  the  duly  authorized  plenipoten- 
tiaries, would  have  been  valid  and  binding  on  both  countries,  and  would 
thus  have  precluded  any  other  country  from  raising  an  objection. 

It  may  be  merely  a  coincidence,  or  perhaps  a  fortuitous  circum- 
stance, that  at  the  time  when  these  demands  were  made  on  China,  the 
Eussian  minister  to  China,  M.  Lessar,  was  absent,  so  that  Eussian  dip- 
lomatic interests  were  confided  to  the  care  of  M.  Plangon,  the  Eussian 
charge  d'affaires.  Now,  M.  Plangon  is  a  young  man  and  a  subordi- 
nate ;  and  when  the  United  States  and  other  great  Powers  took  steps  to 
induce  China  not  to  agree  to  Eussia' s  demands,  the  Eussian  authorities 
were  able  to  escape  from  an  embarrassing  position  by  throwing  the  onus 
of  the  affair  on  the  unfortunate  Plangon.  Plangon,  they  said,  was  a 
young  man,  an  ambitious  man,  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  was 
lired  with  a  desire  to  do  something  to  make  a  name  for  himself,  and 
thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  score  off  his  own  bat ;  but  the  world 
ought  not  to  become  unduly  excited  because  a  young  man  exceeded  his 
instructions  and  tried  to  display  his  ability.  It  is  a  favorite  Eussian 
trick  to  sacrifice  an  agent  who  does  something  which  creates  annoyance. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  charge  d'affaires,  not  even  a  minister,  would 
attempt  without  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  instructions  to  secure  a 
treaty  of  such  an  important  character  or  take  any  other  step  fraught  with 
such  consequences  both  to  the  Government  which  he  represented  and 
to  the  Government  to  which  he  was  accredited.  Had  M.  Plangon  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  this  treaty  without  the  permission  of  his  Govern- 
ment, he  would  have  been  instantly  removed ;  but  he  is  still  m  charge 
of  the  Eussian  legation  in  Pekin,  and  up  to  the  present  time  one  has 
heard  no  official  condemnation  of  his  conduct. 

Transferring  the  scene  of  action  from  Pekin  and  St.  Petersbm-g  to 
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Washington,  one  is  given  even  a  clearer  insight  into  the  Russian  mind 
and  is  permitted  to  see  Eussian  diplomacy  at  its  best  or  worst.  When 
the  first  auuouncemeut  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Eight  Points  was  made  in 
the  American  newspapers,  Comit  Cassini,  the  Eussian  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  professed  absolute  ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time 
justified  the  new  treaty  and  tried  to  convince  the  American  Government 
that  it  was  as  much  for  its  interest  as  it  was  for  that  of  Eussia.  The 
United  States,  according  to  Count  Cassini,  did  not  need  consular  officers 
in  Manchuria,  as  the  Eussian  officials  would  fully  protect  American  in- 
terests there :  if  foreigners  were  permitted  to  be  employed  in  the  Man- 
churian  service  opportunities  would  be  offered  to  Englishmen,  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  them  to  prevent  the  extension  of  American 
trade,  and  would  be  continually  intriguing  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  at  that  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  no 
suggestion  on  tlie  part  of  the  Eussian  Government  that  the  alleged 
treaty  was  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  or  that  M.  Plangon  had  ex- 
ceeded his  instruction  or  acted  without  authority ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  attempt  was  made  to  try  and  induce  the  United  States  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  profit  by  the  new  treaty  as  much  as  would 
Eussia.  So  anxious  was  Eussia  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  Mancliuria's  coming  under  Eussian  control  that  the  most  mag- 
nificent bribe  was  offered  to  this  Government  —  in  fact,  nothing  less  than 
extraordinary  trade  advantages  at  the  expense  of  all  other  nations.  In 
effect,  the  United  States  was  offered  the  opportunity,  with  Eussia,  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  Manchmia,  at  the  expense  of  all  other  nations, 
which  would  be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  by  the  imposition  of 
tariff  and  other  discriminations. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Hay,  his  broad  insight 
into  the  future,  his  love  of  justice,  and  his  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  this  bribe.  It 
is  due  mainly  to  the  superb  diplomacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
Eussia  has  not  been  able  hermetically  to  seal  Manchuria  against  the 
commercial  incursion  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  supineness  shown  by  Great  Britain  that  Eussia' s  gi-asp  is  so  firmly 
established.  It  was  after  the  Chinese-Japanese  war  that  Eussia,  with 
the  help  of  France  and  Germany,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Japan  the 
fruits  of  her  victory  and  depriving  her  of  a  foothold  on  Chinese  territory. 
Japan,  in  her  extremity,  turned  to  Great  Britain  to  enable  her  to  resist 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Eussia  and  her  allies.  But  England  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  appeal;  and  Japan,  although  willing  to  fight  Eussia,  knew 
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that  she  invited  suicide  if  she  tried  conclusions  with  Russia  plus  the 
might  of  France  and  Germany.  So  she  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  weight 
of  superior  numbers,  and  Russia  became  the  dominant  power  in  Man- 
churia. 

In  1899  Mr.  Hay,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  is 
excelled  by  few  men,  and  whose  prescience  enables  him  to  comprehend 
the  importance  to  the  United  States,  both  politically  and  commercially, 
of  Russia's  not  dominating  China,  took  the  first  steps  to  obtain  from 
Russia  a  definite  and  explicit  statement  in  regard  to  her  purpose  affect- 
ing trade  interests  in  Northeastern  China.  He  addressed  a  note  to 
Russia  asking  for  a  formal  definition  of  the  conditions  within  her  so- 
called  "sphere  of  interest."  In  reply  to  this  note,  Count  Mouravieff 
informed  Mr.  Tower,  the  American  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  that, 
in  Chinese  ports  within  the  Russian  zone,  customs  duties  would  be 
levied  upon  all  foreign  merchandise  without  distinction  as  to  nationality. 
Count  Mouravieff  further  informed  Mr.  Tower  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  whatever  of  claiming  any  privileges  for  its  own 
subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  other  foreigners.  Mr.  Hay  at  that  time 
secured  similar  assurances  from  the  other  great  Powers,  and  had  reason 
to  feel,  if  promises  amounted  to  anything,  that  the  door  had  been  kept 
open  for  the  benefit  of  American  commerce.  Since  then  he  has  received 
renewed  assurances  from  Russia  in  regard  to  Manchuria.  It  is  believed 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  Government  to  which  Russia  has 
made  any  such  promises.  But  for  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Hay  in  secur- 
ing these  pledges,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  Russia  from  closing 
the  door  in  the  face  of  the  world's  commerce. 

When  a  great  government  is  not  particular  to  confine  itself  strictly 
to  the  narrow  line  of  veracity  and  is  perforce  compelled  to  employ  agents 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  must  often  happen  that  the  represen- 
tations made  by  these  agents,  speakmg  simultaneously  and  without  an 
opportunity  to  consult,  will  not  harmonize.  From  the  conflict  of  state- 
ments the  careful  observer  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Precisely 
this  occurred  when  the  world  was  watching  Russia's  next  move.  On 
the  one  side  there  was  a  partial  repudiation  of  M.  Plancon ;  on  the  other 
side  there  was  Count  Cassini  explaining,  with  all  the  persuasiveness  and 
ingenuity  of  which  he  is  a  past-master,  the  immense  benefits  that  were 
to  accrue  to  the  United  States  by  China's  accepting  the  Treaty  of  the 
Eight  Points;  and  then,  as  if  to  confound  both  Plancon  and  Cassini. 
came  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  with  a  categorical  denial  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  treaty  or  that  Russia  had  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  at- 
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teinptinoj  to  negotiate  any  treaty  of  tlie  character  indicated.  The  Eus- 
sian  othcial  denial  was  clearly  the  direct  result  of  the  American  action. 
When  the  news  reached  Washington  of  the  attempt  to  negotiate  the 
Treaty  of  the  Eight  Points,  Mr.  Conger,  the  American  minister  at  Pekin, 
was  instructed  to  inform  the  Chinese  Government  that  our  Government 
could  not  sanction  that  treaty ;  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  McCormick, 
the  United  States  ambassador  at  8t.  Petersburg,  was  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  if  the  reputed  treaty  was  a  fact; 
whereupon  Kussia  promptly  denied  it  and  made  the  official  announce- 
ment to  all  the  world. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  while  Russia  appears,  at  the  present 
time,  indifferent  as  to  the  feelings  of  all  other  countries,  with  the  single 
exception  of  France,  and  treats  with  scarcely  veiled  cynical  contempt 
and  insolence  any  protests  or  objections  made  by  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  she  is  apparently  overdesirous  of  maintaining  the  closest  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  doing  nothing  to  wound  her  suscep- 
tibilities. The  explanation  is  self-interest,  not  sentiment,  as  so  many 
Americans  believe.  Russia  needs  now,  and  must  need  for  many  years 
to  come,  vast  amounts  of  capital  to  develop  her  internal  resources ;  and 
this  money  she  must  borrow  abroad.  Since  she  formed  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  France  supposed  was  to  offset  the  Triple  Alliance, 
she  has  been  an  enormously  heavy  borrower  in  Paris,  and  so  heavily  has 
she  drawn  upon  the  coffers  of  her  ally  that  the  lending  power  of  French 
financiers  is  about  exhausted,  and  the  French  people  are  beginning  to 
look  askance  at  Russian  loans.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  "the  exact 
amount  that  France  has  lent  Russia,  but  the  writer  has  been  informed 
on  high  authority  that  it  is  not  less  than  $800,000,000.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  France  is  the  only  European  country  in  which  Russia  can  bor- 
row, as  Germany  needs  all  her  own  capital  for  domestic  use,  and  Eng- 
lish financiers  refuse  to  lend  her  money  which  may  be  used  to  make 
war  against  their  own  countr3\ 

That  being  the  case,  Russia  is  forced  to  turn  to  the  United  States. 
Although,  up  to  the  present  time,  she  has  not  been  successful  in  bor- 
rowing in  this  country,  she  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  Russian  Gov- 
ernment loans  will  be  subscribed  for  by  New  York  syndicates.  This 
explains  why  Russia  regards  it  as  absolutely  essential  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  United  States.  Moreover,  there  is  always  a  fear  in  the 
Russian  mind  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  be  found 
working  in  liarmony  in  Asia.  The  interests  of  the  two  countries  run 
on  parallel  lines,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  and  anything  that  gave 
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any  one  Power  an  advantage  over  all  the  others  in  trade  matters  would 
affect  the  United  States  almost  as  much  as  it  affected  Great  Britain. 
Russia  also  foresees,  what  few  Americans  comprehend  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  political  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved  in  her 
commercial  interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  politically  the  natural 
ally  of  the  United  States  is  England.  To  be  able  to  obtain  access  to 
the  New  York  money  market  and  to  prevent  a  closer  and  more  complete 
understanding  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  Powers  in  the 
Far  East  is  the  purpose  of  Russia's  diplomacy.  In  her  effort  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose  she  is  careful  to  do  nothing  to  antagonize  the  United 
States;  on  the  contrary,  she  always  endeavors  to  create  the  impression 
that  for  this  country  she  entertains  the  most  tender  sentiments,  and  that 
she  can  deny  her  nothing  that  she  asks. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  a  British  sovereign  visited  a  foreign  coun- 
try in  state  that  the  royal  progress  of  King  Edward  to  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  France  attracted  the  utmost  attention.  The  visits  to  Portugal  and 
Italy  were,  perhaps,  not  without  some  political  significance,  although 
not  of  the  first  importance.  Undoubtedly  the  object  of  King  Edward 
in  going  to  Portugal  was  not  only  to  return  a  similar  courtesy,  but  also 
personally  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  neutrality  shown  by  that 
country  during  the  Boer  war,  and  to  renew  the  understanding,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  that  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  Portugal's  South  African  possessions  whenever  it  shall  suit 
her  to  relinquish  those  colonies. 

There  has  always  been  much  sympathy  between  Italy  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  have  never  come  into 
rivalry.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Italy ;  and  sincere  regret  was 
displayed  a  year  or  so  ago  when,  thanks  to  the  blundering  of  the  British 
ambassador  accredited  to  the  Quh-inal,  some  of  that  former  cordiality 
disappeared.  Kiug  Edward  has  always  been  noted  for  his  infinite  tact ; 
and  doubtless  the  dominating  motive  which  induced  him  to  visit  King 
Victor  was  to  repair  the  blundering  of  his  ambassador,  and  to  make  the 
sovereign,  as  well  as  the  people,  understand  that  the  English  King  and 
his  people  were  anxious  for  the  old  traditional  relations  to  be  maintained. 

Although  Italy  is  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  directed  almost  as  much  against  England  as  against  Russia 
and  France,  it  is  a  fact  that  an  understanding  exists  between  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  —  not  a  treaty,  but  "an  expression  of  common  policy," 
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as  Lord  Lausdowne  described  it  about  a  year  ago,  relating  to  the  status 
quo  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  exact  details  of  that  understanding 
have  remained  a  state  secret ;  but  it  is  known  that  both  Powers  are 
opposed  to  any  encroachment  upon  the  independence  of  the  territories 
on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  and  that,  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
both  would  cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  those  interests.  In 
fact.  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  "  if  the  status 
quo  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  disturbed,  this  country  might  find 
itself  acting  in  cooperation  with  Italy."  Of  course,  this  is  a  vague  and 
nebulous  statement,  and  leaves  entirely  too  much  to  the  imagination. 
One  is  naturally  impelled  to  inquu-e  how  far  this  understanding  with 
Great  Britain  conflicts  with  the  agreement  entered  into  between  Italy 
and  France.  That  agreement,  it  has  been  suspected,  was  aimed,  unlike 
the  British-Italian  understanding,  at  disturbing  the  status  quo,  and  espe- 
cially related  to  Morocco  and  Tripoli.  StiU,  the  fact  tliat  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  are  working  in  unison  might  influence  the  policy  of  both 
France  and  Eussia,  and  tend  still  further  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  King's  tour  came  at  the  end, 
when  he  was  the  guest  of  the  French  President  and  the  French  nation 
in  the  French  capital.  In  face  of  the  intense  hostility  which  has  existed 
between  the  two  countries  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so  —  and  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  foul  caricatures  of  the  late  Queen  openly  sold  on  the 
Boulevards ;  in  tlie  Fashoda  incident,  which  brought  the  two  nations  to 
the  very  brink  of  war;  in  a  long  and  studied  series  of  "pin-pricks  "  on 
both  sides;  and  in  the  assistance,  not  evenly  decently  concealed,  given 
by  France  to  the  Boers  during  the  South  African  war  —  the  enthusiasm 
which  this  visit  aroused  is  surprising,  and  must  predict  more  friendly 
relations  in  the  future  between  the  two  countries.  The  King  has 
always  been  popular  in  Paris  and  with  the  French ;  but  even  his  personal 
popularity  could  not  explain  the  changed  sentiment  of  the  French  na- 
tion if  there  was  not  a  more  profound  reason  for  it. 

Two  causes,  I  think,  afford  the  explanation.  One  is  that  France, 
under  its  present  Government,  has  come  to  the  realization  that  it  is 
folly  to  encourage  bitterness  with  England  when  it  would  be  so  much 
easier  to  cultivate  friendly  relations.  Notwithstanding  that  England 
and  France  have  fought  each  other  from  the  earliest  days,  at  heart  the 
two  peoples  rather  like  each  other,  and  England  has  always  been  one  of 
France's  best  customers.  These  things,  of  course,  have  then-  influence. 
The  other  cause,  and  perhaps  the  one  which  has  more  weight  than  any 
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other,  is  the  realization  in  France,  precisely  as  in  England,  that  ani- 
mosity between  France  and  England  helps  neither  country,  but  plays 
the  hand  of  Germany.  Isolated  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the 
Triple  Alliance,  France  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  Eussia,  and,  since 
the  day  of  the  Franco-Eussian  alliance,  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  great 
Power,  having  become  merely  the  led  horse  of  her  Eussian  master. 
French  statesmen  are  impressed  by  the  stability  of  the  EngKsh  charac- 
ter and  of  English  institutions,  and  appreciate  that,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
fects of  their  qualities,  the  British  are  perhaps  a  more  valuable  ally  than 
any  other  nation.  France  having  gained  nothing  by  her  alliance  with 
Eussia  except  the  privilege  of  supplying  her  with  funds,  it  is  not  sm-- 
prising  that  she  should  be  willing  to  resume  the  old  relations  with  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  cherish  the  idea  that  she  can  act  as  the  good  friend 
of  both  Eussia  and  England  and  enable  them  to  reach  a  common  under- 
standing. It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  France  will  terminate  her  alli- 
ance with  Eussia  or  cease  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  that  country , 
but  I  think  we  may  properly  assume  that  the  King's  visit  to  France 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  rapprochement. 

While  the  British  and  French  papers  have  been  exchanging  graceful 
compliments  and  British  and  French  warships  have  been  thundering 
their  salutes  in  honor  of  the  French  President  and  the  British  King,  in 
Eussia  and  in  Germany  these  journalistic  and  naval  amenities,  instead 
of  arousing  a  corresponding  sentiment  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
toward  men,"  have  evoked  ill-concealed  chagrin  and  disappointment. 
It  does  not  suit  either  Eussia  or  Germany  to  see  France  and  England 
bury  the  hatchet  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  Eussian  press 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  value  to  Eussia  of  the  alliance 
with  France  is  the  French  fleet,  the  fleet  which,  with  the  aid  of  Eussian 
ships,  is  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  Great  Britain.  The 
St.  Petersburg  "  Novoye  Vremya  "  says  that  when  the  Franco-Eussian 
alliance  was  conceived  by  Alexander  III,  he  knew  that  Eussia  did  not 
need  France  on  land  but  on  sea.     This  Eussian  paper  declares : 

The  French  fleet  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  could  not  be  compelled  to 
remain  locked  up  in  ports  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain — the  only  one,  in  fact, 
which  could  keep  on  the  high  seas  with  the  British  fleets.  The  French  and  Russian 
navies  could  together  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  with  Great  Britain.  France 
has  received  many  advantages  from  her  alliance  with  Russia.  She  should  not  for 
get,  however,  that  her  fleet  must  be  maintained  on  a  footing  of  expansion.  We  are 
ready  to  shed  torrents  of  Russian  blood  for  the  defence  of  France  on  land,  provided 
only  we  pan  rely  on  her  fleet. 
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This  exhortation  will  strike  the  ordinary  observer  as  no  less  cynical 
than  it  is  amusing,  considerini^  that  France  has  gained  absolutely  noth- 
ing by  the  alliance — that  when,  for  instance,  she  asked  the  assistance 
of  Russia  against  England,  at  the  time  when  the  intrepid  Major  Mar- 
chand  made  Fashoda  known  to  the  world,  Russia  coldly  turned  her  back 
on  her  ally  on  the  ground  that  Africa  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  alli- 
ance —  while  Russia,  thanks  to  it,  has  been  able  to  borrow  untold  mil- 
lions from  France  and  save  herself  from  bankruptcy. 

Nor  does  Germany  enjoy  hearing  of  the  Anglo-French  rapprochement. 
Bismarck  is  dead,  but  his  spirit  still  lives  in  German  diplomacy.  It 
was  Bismarck  who  encouraged  the  colonial  aspirations  of  France,  be- 
cause, so  long  as  there  was  vent  for  French  ambitions  and  energies  over 
sea,  with  the  always  possible  danger  of  serious  trouble  and  conflict  by 
clashing  with  some  other  rival  colonial  Power,  France  was  too  busy  to 
think  of  her  lost  provinces  and  la  revanche.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Bismarck  and  pursuing  the  policy  of  that  astute  and  unscrupulous 
politician,  the  present  German  Emperor  has  encouraged  Anglo-French 
animosity  for  a  double  purpose :  first,  to  destroy  the  hope  of  an  alliance 
which  would  imperil  German  safety ;  secondly,  to  make  both  nations,  by 
being  kept  embittered,  stand  in  fear  of  the  future  and  be  rendered  prac- 
tically impotent,  so  far  as  the  rest  of  Europe  was  concerned.  In  this 
way  the  entente  between  France  and  Great  Britain  becomes  doubly  offen- 
sive at  this  time  to  Germany  and  Russia. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  British  people  have  come  to  believe  that 
Germany  is  their  greatest  menace.  They  are  convinced  that,  owing  to 
the  geographical  position  of  Germany,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to 
take  every  means  in  their  power  to  checkmate  her  ambitious  designs,  and 
that  national  safety  demands  that  they  should  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
she  is  a  covert  foe,  only  waiting  the  opportune  moment  to  throw  off  the 
mask  and  strike  a  blow.  That  Germany  may  pointedly  understand  this 
feeling,  the  British  Government  has  created  a  new  naval  station  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  is  about  to  station  a  new  cruising  squadron  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  watch  on  the  German  fleet.  When  the  announce- 
ment was  made  in  Parliament  of  the  new  naval  programme,  the  German 
press  became  very  indignant,  and  relieved  itself  of  much  savage  sarcasm, 
which  the  English  papers  reproduced  with  great  glee,  referring  to  the 
German  irritation  as  the  highest  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  policy. 

An  even  greater  source  of  German  irritation  was  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  to  lend  its  financial  assistance  to  the  completion  of 
the  German  Bagdad  Railway.     Germany  needed  money  to  complete  her 
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railway  schemes,  and  also  the  aid  of  England  to  extend  the  road  from 
Bagdad  to  Koweit,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  ]\Ir.  Balfour  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  give  the  desired  assistance,  and  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  railway  would  not  be  a  German  railway,  but  would 
be  practically  an  international  affair,  in  which  the  British  stockholders 
would  have  equal  rights  with  the  German.  Immediately  the  English 
newspapers  were  up  in  arms.  They  raised  such  a  tumult  and  so  fiercely 
denounced  the  arrangement  —  showing  that  the  English  stockholders 
would  not  have  the  slightest  voice  in  the  management,  and  that  the 
road,  instead  of  being  for  the  benefit  of  British  trade,  would  be  a  serious 
political  and  commercial  menace  to  British  interests  —  that  Mr.  Balfour 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement,  and  declined  to  give  it 
the  sanction  of  his  Government.  This  caused  the  utmost  resentment  in 
Germany,  because  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  cooperate 
has  practically  brought  matters  to  a  standstill. 

Eussia  is  in  an  even  less  amiable  mood  than  Germany,  because  of 
the  "rebuff  of  almost  terrific  violence,"  as  one  writer  expresses  it,  which 
she  has  received  from  England.  No  more  important  statement  has  been 
made  by  a  British  minister  than  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  early 
days  of  May,  when  he  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords : 

I  say  without  hesitation  that  we  should  regard  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base 
or  a  fortified  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power  as  a  very  grave  menace 
to  British  interests,  and  we  should  certainly  resist  it  with  all  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

Those  few  words  mark  an  epoch  in  the  Asian  diplomacy  of  England, 
and  mean,  unless  Lord  Lansdowne  is  indulging  in  vain  boasting,  a 
warning  to  Eussia  which  that  Power  will  not  disregard  unless  she  is 
prepared  to  declare  war. 

Lord  Lansdowne' s  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the 
enunciation  of  England's  Monroe  Doctrine  affecting  Asia.  If  the  reader 
who  does  not  carry  the  map  of  the  world  in  his  mind  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  an  atlas,  he  will  see  that  Great  Britain  is  impelled  to 
proclaim  a  Monroe  Doctrine  over  the  Persian  Gulf  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  as  that  which  induced  Canning  to  suggest  to  President 
Monroe  the  necessity  of  not  permitting  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  colonize 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  water  to  the  south  of  it.  Precisely  as 
modern  American  statesmanship  looks  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  an 
American  lake,  and  regards  its  Americanization  as  essential  to  the  politi- 
cal safety  of  the  United  States,  so  Great  Britain  realizes  that  the  Per- 
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siau  Gulf  is  cO  be  considered  a  British  lake,  and  has  determined  that 
while  tlie  Gulf  is  to  be  tlu'own  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  the  world, 
no  other  nation  may  establish  a  naval  station  or  a  fortification  there 
unless  willing  to  take  the  hazard  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 

For  years  Germany  and  Russia  have  been  anxious  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Germany's  interest  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  of  minor  importance ;  but  Eussia  would  give  almost  anything  to 
obtain  a  foothold,  because  it  would  give  her  a  point  d'appui  that  would 
threaten  the  overthrow  of  England's  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
would  expose  India  to  attack  from  a  naval  base  so  near  that  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  Indian  empire  would  entail  a  still  heavier  bur- 
den on  the  British  taxpayer,  and  make  it  necessary  for  the  Indian  army 
to  be  largely  increased. 

Year  by  year,  slowly  but  surely,  Russia  has  been  drawing  nearer  to 
India,  and  England  has  done  little  to  stay  her  onward  march.  There 
was  a  time  still  within  the  memory  of  living  man  when  Great  Britain 
was  predominant  at  the  court  of  the  Shah,  and  British  influence  was 
all-powerful  in  Persia.  That  has  now  been  changed,  and  Russia  has 
taken  the  lAsice  Great  Britain  formerly  occupied.  The  Shah  of  Persia, 
like  all  Oriental  monarchs,  finds  nothing  so  delightful  as  borrowing 
money  and  spending  it  in  reckless  profusion.  British  financiers,  who 
at  one  time  were  willing  to  take  almost  any  risk  in  a  foreign  loan,  now 
fight  shy  of  Persia,  and  refuse  to  furnish  Muzaffer  ed  Din  with  the 
means  to  gratify  his  extravagant  tastes.  They  have  allowed  Russia  to 
use  part  of  the  money  she  has  cozened  from  France  to  fill  the  Shah's 
treasury.  Tliat  potentate  is  naturally  grateful  to  his  banker,  and  pays 
his  obligations  by  territorial,  political,  and  other  privileges,  which  result 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Great  Britain.  Inch  by  inch  Russia  has  been 
creeping  up  into  Afghanistan,  until  Persia,  nominally  independent,  but 
practically  in  the  hollow  of  Russia's  hand,  and  Afghanistan,  the  con- 
stant centre  of  Russian  intrigue,  are  the  sole  barriers  between  Russia 
and  India.  India  has  always  been  the  objective  point  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy and  the  goal  of  her  ambitions.  Anything  that  would  bring  her 
one  day  nearer  on  the  march  to  India  has  been  considered  worth  while, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  in  men  or  money. 

Russia  has  sought  an  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  same  reason 
that  she  seeks  to  annex  Manchuria  —  to  reach  the  ocean.  She  has  justi- 
fied her  diplomacy,  whenever  she  felt  that  justification  was  necessary, 
by  asserting  that  she  had  a  right  to  a  port  on  the  Gulf,  so  as  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  Asia.     England  brushes  aside  this  sub- 
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terfuge  and  vetoes  it,  precisely  as  the  Uuited  States  vetoes  the  acquisi- 
tion by  Germany  of  a  coaling  station  or  naval  base  in  South  America. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  Great  Britain  finds  a  further  parallel  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  the  United  States  in  that  neither  country  owns  territory 
on  the  shores  washed  by  the  waters  which  have  been  practically  made 
territorial  lakes.  There  are  no  British  possessions  on  the  borders  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  although  Great  Britain  has  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  local  rulers,  she  has  established  no  protectorate,  but  recog- 
nizes in  the  fullest  sense  the  independence  of  Persia.  But  despite  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  admits  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
rulers  whose  countries  border  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  has  proclaimed  a 
policy  v/hich  slie  is  prepared  to  assert  at  the  cost  of  war  if  necessary. 
P^ngland's  Monroe  Doctrine,  like  America's,  cannot  be  sustained  in 
international  law;  but  it  is  justified  by  something  even  more  to  be 
respected  than  the  canons  of  nations,  and  that  is  the  princijjle  of 
self-defence.  England's  existence  as  an  empire  demands  that  she 
shall  not  give  lodgment  to  her  foes  on  the  flank  of  her  great  Indian 
possessions.  To  prevent  that,  she  says  to  Germany  and  Kussia  that 
they  must  stay  out  unless  they  feel  strong  enough  to  take  forcible 
possession. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  declaration  recalls  the  days  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
when  England  had  a  "vigorous  foreign  policy,"  and  Eussia  was  menaced 
with  war  if  she  entered  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Since  that  time 
the  policy  of  England's  foreign  ministers  has  been  "to  threaten,  to 
threaten  but  to  do  nothing  " ;  and  while  they  threatened,  theii-  rivals 
acted.  British  statesmen  no  longer  look  upon  Constantinople  as  the  door 
to  India,  for  British  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt  has  shifted  the 
strategical  centre  nearly  2,000  miles  to  the  southeast.  The  defence  of 
India  now  rests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  not  in  Constantinople ;  and 
exactly  a?;  in  1878  Beaconsfield  stayed  the  onward  march  of  Russia,  so 
now  twenty-five  years  later  the  action  of  the  British  Government  again 
throws  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  forward  progress  of  Russia.  Will 
Russia  disregard  the  warning?  Probably  not  at  the  present  time;  but 
that  it  will  cause  her  materially  to  modify  her  gi'and  strategy  is  not  to 
be  believed.  Foiled  in  one  direction  she  will  seek  an  outlet  in  another, 
and  will  continue  silently,  resolutely,  along  another  line  until  she  gains 
her  purpose.  Vast  as  Asia  is,  it  appears  to  be  too  small  as  the  field  of 
the  energies  of  two  great  Powers.  The  time  must  come  when  these 
two  Powers  must  clash,  and  when  either  Slav  or  Saxon  will  emerge 
triumphant. 
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Only  a  short  time  ago  the  world  heard  much  of  the  isolation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  during  the  Boer  war  it  was  the  delight  of  many  writers  to 
dilate  on  England's  solitariness.  If  one  cared  to  be  cynical,  it  might 
be  suggested  that  more  than  one  nation  believed,  and  hoped,  that  the 
Boer  war  was  to  be  England's  undoing;  but  when  she  proved  that  she 
had  the  means  and  the  men  to  carry  on  a  great  war  and  emerge  the 
victor,  those  who  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  winner  at  once  became 
her  friends.  Without  going  too  deeply  into  motives,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  to-day  England  appears  to  have  once  more  found  friends  who 
would  be  glad  to  be  her  allies,  and  that  it  is  Germany  which  stands  before 
the  world  friendless  and  detached.  There  is  no  Power,  great  or  little,  en- 
tertaining a  sincere  affection  for  Germany ;  and  even  her  nominal  allies, 
Italy  and  Austria,  show  an  inclination  to  side  more  with  her  enemies 
than  to  support  her  policy.  Germany's  position  at  the  present  time  is 
extremely  precarious,  and  perhaps  that  explains  the  mystery  of  her  con- 
fusing and  vacillating  foreign  policy.  Geographically  lying  between 
two  enemies,  Eussia  on  the  one  side  and  France  on  the  other,  she  is 
bound  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  France,  while  she  tries  to  propitiate 
Russia,  whom  she  fears,  by  every  means  in  her  power.  From  England 
she  can  expect  nothing  until  she  reverses  her  policy.  With  Austria  she 
has  an  alliance  ;  but  the  Austrians  fear,  rather  than  like,  Germany,  be- 
cause of  the  dread  they  have  lest,  when  their  sovereign  dies  and  the 
dual  monarchy  falls  to  pieces,  which  many  people  believe  is  inevitable, 
Germany  will  attempt  to  secm'e  the  German-speaking  portion  of  the 
empii-e.  Italy  is  Germany's  nominal  ally,  as  a  member  of  the  Drei- 
bund ;  but  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  relations  between 
England  and  Italy  have  been  extremely  cordial  for  a  century,  and  it 
would  be  much  more  grateful  to  the  Italians  to  ally  themselves  with 
England  than  to  espouse  the  German  cause. 

Germany  is  a  gieat  Power,  great  in  many  things,  great  in  commerce 
and  great  in  her  military  strength ;  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  for 
lier  to  stand  alone  against  the  assaults  of  any  two  first-class  Powers  — 
against  the  attack,  for  instance,  of  Russia  and  France.  That  is  the 
reason  wh}'  Bismarck  felt  it  necessary  to  take  out  a  policy  of  insurance 
with  Austria  and  Italy.  It  is  not  so  much  France  that  she  fears  as 
Russia,  and  there  is  always  before  her  the  constant  spectre  of  Russia  and 
England  joining  hands  and  ignoring  her.  Should  that  happen,  Germany 
would  lose  her  prestige ;  and  if  France  could  feel  certain  of  the  support 
of  Russia  in  a  hostile  demonstration  against  her,  with  England  neutral 
or  at  the  best  indifferent,  the  downfall  of  Germany  might  be  witnessed. 
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It  has  been  believed  by  well-informed  diplomatists  that  Germany 
lioped  to  isolate  England,  and  force  her,  as  a  measure  of  self -protection, 
into  making  an  alliance  by  which  Germany  would  ultimately  gain  the 
greatest  advantage.  Some  months  ago  Count  von  Billow  boasted  in  the 
Reichstag  that  she  was  so  strong  that  she  had  no  need  of  allies.  To- 
day it  is  manifest  that  she  would  be  only  too  glad  to  conclude  a  formal 
alliance  with  England  or  Russia,  and  that  she  views  with  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  no  little  dread  the  gradual  drawing  together  of  countries 
whose  friendship  is  politically  inimical  to  herself.  Thus,,  the  better 
understanding  between  France  and  Italy  still  further  weakens  the  inse- 
cure cooperation  of  the  latter  Power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dreibund ; 
while  if  England  should  deem  it  essential  to  seek  an  ally,  that  ally 
would  be  France  and  not  Germany.  Clever  man  as  the  Kaiser  is,  and 
in  some  respects  he  is  almost  a  genius,  in  this  case  his  cleverness  seems 
to  have  overreached  itself. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  there  has  been  no  more  important 
political  movement  in  English  politics  than  that  originated  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  to  revive  in  England  the  principle  of  protection, 
and  by  means  of  a  fiscal  policy  knit  together  in  closer  bonds  the  some- 
what loosely  jointed  British  empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  speech 
in  which  he  enunciated  his  programme  has,  of  course,  as  might  have 
been  naturally  expected,  aroused  the  fiercest  criticism  in  England,  and 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  world.  The  Liberals  maintain 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  national 
policy,  a  change  which  is  opposed  to  all  traditions  and  which  the  country 
at  large  will  not  sanction.  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  views 
the  suggested  policy  with  alarm,  believing  that  if  England  adopts  the 
protective  system  the  British  market  for  foreign  goods  will  be  destroyed, 
and  England  will  be  no  longer  the  one  nation  to  admit  foreign  goods 
free  of  duty. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Americans  as  well  as  Euro- 
peans do  not  appear  to  have  properly  comprehended  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  It  must  be  quite  obvious  to  every 
one  who  is  even  but  slightly  familiar  with  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  gi'eatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  that  she  cannot 
afford  to  place  a  heavy  duty  on  raw  materials.  England's  primacy  as  a 
manufacturing  nation  depends  on  her  ability  to  obtain  raw  materials  at 
the  very  lowest  cost.  Take,  for  instance,  the  single  item  of  wool.  To 
manufacture  clothes  and  carpets  which  are  sent  all  over  the  world,  Eng- 
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land  must  obtain  raw  wool  from  Australia,  Argentina,  and  other  coun- 
tries; and  the  cheaper  that  wool  can  be  laid  down  in  the  factories  of 
Bradford  and  Leeds,  the  cheaper  the  English  manufacturer  can  sell  his 
finished  product  in  competition  with  all  other  manufacturing  countries. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  one  minute  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  able  a 
business  man  as  he  is  a  far-seeing  statesman,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
try  and  impose  upon  his  countrymen  any  handicap  or  obstacle  which 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  retain  their  share  of  the  world's 
commerce,  especially  as,  owing  to  the  fierce  competition  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  the  English  manufacturer  meets  with  rivals  at 
every  turn,  and  in  many  cases  has  lost  his  former  monopoly  because  his 
competitors  are  able  to  undersell  him. 

But  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  by  placing  a  small  import  duty 
on  provisions,  on  breadstuffs  and  meats,  a  great  benefit  might  be  ren- 
dered to  the  empire  —  to  Canada  and  Australia,  for  example  —  which 
would  not  be  appreciably  felt  by  the  people  of  the  British  kingdom. 
The  kingdom  is  fed  from  the  outside,  and  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is :  Shall  the  granary  of  the  kingdom  be  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  wheat  fields  of  Manitoba,  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota?  That  the  British  workingman  would 
have  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for  his  loaf  is  not  probable ;  but  even  if  he 
slioidd,  the  added  cost  would  be  so  trifling  that  it  would  not  be  appreci- 
able. One  is  justified  in  saying  this  because  the  duty  placed  on  wheat 
and  flour  during  the  South  African  war  did  not  appear  to  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  price  of  those  products  or  to  be  felt  by  the  consumer. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  more  inspired  by  the 
sentimental  effect  of  brmging  the  colonies  into  closer  relation  with  the 
mother-country  than  anxious  to  institute  a  new  economic  policy.  By 
encouraging  the  colonies  to  look  to  England  as  the  natural  purchaser  of 
their  agricultural  products,  the  closest  bond  of  sympathy  will  be  created, 
and  the  feeling  will  exist  among  the  colonists  that  the  empire  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  name ;  that  it  has  for  them  material  advantages, 
which  are  worth  while  fighting  for  if  the  necessity  arises.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  realized  for  some  years  past,  as  few  statesmen  have,  that  in 
time  of  stress  or  peril  the  mother-covmtry  must  look  to  her  colonies  for 
assistance.  This  was  most  unmistakably  and  almost  spectacularly 
shown  during  the  South  African  war,  when  Canada  and  Australia  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  empire  sent  their  contingents  to  South  Africa  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag.  English  statesmen  have 
treated  the  colonies  with  indifference,  and  have  done  little  to  foster  that 
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closer  spirit  which  is  essential  if  the  empire  shall  be  united  by  indis- 
soluble bonds. 

This,  then,  I  believe,  is  the  real  significance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy.  It  does  not  mean  that  Great  Britain  is  to  reverse  her  economic 
system  and  revert  to  protection.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  England 
will  establisli  a  protective  policy  such  as  that  of  her  European  neighbors 
or  that  of  the  United  States.  She  must  still  welcome  the  admission 
free  of  duty  of  all  raw  materials ;  but  she  will  give  preference  to  those 
articles,  products  of  the  soQ  or  otherwise,  which  the  colonies  can  pro- 
duce, and  will  prefer  to  buy  from  them  rather  than  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  electorate  will  approve 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  and  yet  there  are  indications  that  it  wiU 
command  the  support  of  capitalists  as  well  as  the  workingmen.  As  to 
the  latter,  a  sop  has  been  thrown  in  the  promise  of  old-age  pensions 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  additional  tax  they  will  be  required  to  pay, 
Eemembering  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  it  is 
without  leadership  or  definite  policy,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  an 
appeal  to  the  country  should  sustain  the  Conservative  party  in  power, 
and  in  that  case  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  not  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  the 
next  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 
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Financially  and  commercially,  the  last  quarter  has  been  notewor- 
thy for  its  signs  that  the  forward  movement  in  this  country  has  come, 
at  least  temporarily,  to  a  halt.  The  commercial  markets  have  been 
much  unsettled ;  the  financial  markets  have  been  shaken  with  a  violence 
rarely  seen  outside  of  panic  times.  It  became  at  one  time  popular  to 
compare  the  present  situation  with  that  of  1883,  when  the  great  "boom  " 
of  the  eighties  was  rapidly  diminishing.  There  have  undoubtedly 
been  some  points  of  resemblance,  strongly  brought  out  during  the  last 
three  months,  which  are  more  or  less  suggestive.  But  there  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  conditions  in  the  spring  of  1903  which  hardly 
repeated  those  of  1883.  For  instance,  the  demoralization  in  staple 
prices,  throughout  many  industries,  which  was  a  noteworthy  incident  of 
twenty  years  ago,  has  not  appeared  this  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
money  market  developments  and  the  labor  situation  have  shown  rather 
close  resemblance  to  the  period  of  financial  reaction  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  the  labor  troubles,  which  have  largely  lain  at  the  basis  of  the  halt 
in  industrial  activity,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  question 
has  become  one  of  social  rather  than  of  financial  importance.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  report  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Com- 
mission, made  public  on  March  21,  has  inevitably  been  an  encourage- 
ment to  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  labor.  It  was  not  so  on  account 
of  any  wrongful  concession  of  principle  by  the  Strike  Commission; 
rather  the  contrary.  The  Commission,  in  a  report  unanimously  signed, 
took  the  Miners'  Union  seriously  to  task  for  the  violations  of  order  which 
had  accompanied  the  strike,  and  went  far  toward  refuting  the  union's 
claim  that  laborers'  earnings  at  the  mines  did  not  bring  them  a  living 
income.  Nevertheless,  although  its  general  conclusion  was  to  the  above 
effect,  the  Commission's  verdict  on  the  most  important  of  the  contested 
points,  whether  the  miners'  wages  should  be  increased  or  not,  was  an 
award  at  the  higher  rate.  It  was  pretty  well  understood  by  observant 
financiers  that  this  verdict  was  a  virtual  necessity,  for  the  reason  that 
every  one  apprehended  return  of  trouble  if  the  wage  demands  were  not 
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conceded.  But  it  was  quite  unavoidable  that  the  union  movement  gen- 
erally should  be  immensely  stimulated  by  such  grant  of  demands  for 
higher  wages,  at  a  moment  when  proof  of  its  necessity  was  not  admitted 
as  conclusive. 

I  need  not  stop  to  review  the  many  instances  of  the  aggressiveness 
of  imion  labor  which  marked  the  subsequent  two  months.  They  have 
been  made  familiar  enough  by  the  daily  press.  At  present,  it  need  only 
be  remarked  that,  as  the  spring  drew  on,  employers  very  generally  began 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  they  could  profitably  continue  opera- 
tions under  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  increasing  demands  by 
employees.  In  many  trades  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  higher  price 
of  labor  pushed  the  margin  of  profit  down  so  far  that  the  risk  was  more 
than  the  employer  cared  to  face.  This  was  true  more  particularly  in  in- 
dustries where  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  any  basis  of  permanent 
understanding  with  the  unions,  even  for  the  season.  This  situation 
culminated,  toward  the  close  of  April,  in  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  builders  for  the  purpose  of  united  resistance  to  further  unreason- 
able demands  from  labor,  even  at  the  cost  of  stopping  work  entirely.  In 
a  measure,  their  position  has  been  imitated  by  employers  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  precisely  what  the  effect  of 
this  new  attitude  will  be.  For  the  present,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  attitude  reverses  completely  the  stand  taken  by  nearly  all  employers 
during  the  earlier  months  of  1903,  when  organized  laborers  won  almost 
unbroken  success  in  their  demands  upon  employers ;  the  only  exceptions 
to  complete  concession  being  compromises,  which  in  most  cases  favored 
the  laborer. 

As  I  have  said,  this  labor  question  was  of  preeminent  importance 
in  financial  calculations ;  and  this  was  so  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
May  Day  passed  without  any  serious  concerted  demonstration.  The 
labor  question  has  not,  however,  been  by  any  means  the  most  impressive 
part  of  the  situation  to  the  public  view.  What  has  most  attracted  in- 
terested comment,  from  both  home  and  foreign  observers  of  our  situa- 
tion, has  been  the  frank  confession,  by  the  financial  community  as  a 
whole,  that  its  capital  was  tied  up  in  an  unusual  degree  in  unsalable 
securities.  What  this  confession  actually  meant  was  that  bankers  and 
syndicates  of  bankers,  who  had  guaranteed  to  float  large  issues  of  new 
securities,  had  found  the  investor  so  far  unresponsive  that  it  was 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases  quite  impossible,  to  dispose  of  securities 
held  for  sale.     This  being  so,  the  bankers  had  to  continue  holding 
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such  securities  at  their  own  cost  and  risk.  Inasmuch  as  the  banker, 
like  the  merchant,  calculates  on  "  turning  over "  with  reasonable  fre- 
quency his  stock  on  hand,  it  followed  from  the  situation  as  described, 
first,  that  the  supply  of  capital  available  for  new  enterprises  became 
exceptionally  limited ;  and,  secondly,  that,  when  imperative  demands  ap- 
peared, it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  those  securities  which  would  most 
readily  find  a  market.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  protect  large  hold- 
ings of  securities  without  a  ready  market,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
banking  interest,  during  the  last  three  months,  has  at  intervals  sold 
stocks  of  the  highest  grade  which  could  be  depended  on  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital.  This  is  at  bottom  the  explanation  of  the  continued 
faU  in  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  this  period. 

Speaking  more  particularly,  the  characteristic  movements  in  the 
quarter's  money  market  have  been  the  holding  steady  of  our  Eastern 
bank  reserves  —  partly  by  drawing  cash  from  the  interior,  partly  by 
borrowing  capital  from  abroad,  and  partly  by  averting,  through  the 
temporary  use  of  foreign  capital,  gold  exports  which  seemed  inevitable 
through  the  rise  in  foreign  exchange.  By  these  three  expedients,  along 
with  a  fortunate  decrease  in  the  Treasury's  surplus  revenue,  it  was  found 
possible  to  keep  the  New  York  surplus  bank  reserve  fairly  in  equilibrium. 
Later,  toward  the  close  of  May,  these  expedients  largely  broke  down. 
The  loans  made  by  German  banks  to  our  market  in  the  earlier  spring 
then  reached  maturity  and  were  paid  off.  The  consequent  remittances 
on  exchange  forced  up  the  rate,  and  compelled,  in  May,  $10,000,000 
gold  exports. 

To  some  extent,  the  situation  has  been  also  influenced  by  crop  con- 
ditions. At  the  present  writing,  this  part  of  the  situation  is  more  or  less 
confused.  The  early  crop  of  wheat  started  with  brilliant  promise,  hav- 
ing by  far  the  most  favorable  outlook  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Later  it  was  impaired  by  heavy  rains  and  unseasonable  cold.  This 
winter  wheat  crop,  nevertheless,  promised  extremely  well,  even  at  the 
close  of  May.  Spring  wheat  also,  so  far  as  can  be  indicated  thus  early, 
has  promised  an  abundant  crop ;  the  chief  uncertainty  and  misgiving,  in 
relation  to  the  cereal  crops,  being  the  very  unseasonable  weather  in  the 
corn  belt,  as  a  result  of  which  ploughing  was  prevented  until  so  late  a 
period  in  the  season  as  necessarily  to  expose  the  crop  to  frost  damage  in 
next  autumn's  harvest.  The  Government  Weather  Bureau,  on  June  9, 
described  the  Missouri  floods  as  the  most  destructive  since  1858,  and  a 
prolonged  drought  in  the  East  added  its  unfavorable  influence. 

Kegarding  foreign  trade  conditions,  it  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  say 
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that  those  prevalent  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  haye  hardly 
changed.  Exports  of  merchandise  have  continued  large ;  manufactured 
exports  reaching  in  April  the  highest  figure  ever  touched  in  that  month 
during  the  country's  history.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
so  large  as  quite  to  offset  any  increase  in  the  exports.  The  monthly 
excess  of  exports,  therefore,  has  continued  much  below  last  year.  In 
April,  for  example,  the  excess  of  exports  fell  off  $11,500,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  in  1902. 

The  attitude  of  the  outside  investing  public,  to  which  attention  was 
called  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  continued  during  the  recent 
spring  to  be  the  really  significant  symptom  of  the  times.  This  absence 
of  actual  buyers  was  followed,  after  a  period  of  hesitation,  by  a  lowering 
of  prices,  which  developed,  after  the  fashion  of  Wall  Street,  into  a  vig- 
orous and  sustained  decline.  The  reasons  popularly  assigned  for  this 
lowering  of  prices  were  probably  correct.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
discussion  of  "  undigested  securities  "  —  an  expression  which  has  since 
become  a  byword  in  the  market  —  first  came  into  prominence.  The  phe- 
nomenon to  which  this  expression  refers  was  not  actually  discovered  for 
the  first  time  last  spring;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  a  novelty  in  American 
finance.  In  substance,  the  condition  described  was  this :  The  absorb- 
ing power  of  investors  generally  had  not  proved  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
huge  mass  of  new  securities  which  had  been  issued  with  a  view  to  such 
absorption. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  the  public's  inability  to  absorb  what  was  offered.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  not  true  that  its  buying  power  was  exhausted.  Profits  of  industry 
continued  during  the  past  season  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate,  and  there 
was  undoubtedly  sufficient  accumulation  of  capital  to  have  taken  care  of 
very  substantial  masses  of  the  new  securities.  But  two  facts  stood  pos- 
itively in  the  way:  (1)  the  investor's  knowledge  that  the  issue  of  new 
securities  had  not  reached  its  end,  some  $200,000,000  worth  being  still 
expected ;  and  (2)  recognition  of  an  overplus  of  offerings,  so  great  as  to 
foreshadow  more  inviting  prices,  prompting  the  shrewder  bargainers,  even 
when  well  provided  with  investment  funds,  to  hold  aloof.  Even  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  commission  houses  of  Wall  Street  it  became  a  watch- 
word during  the  closing  days  of  March  that  "we  would  rather  have 
money  than  securities." 

This  discussion  of  undigested  securities  was  brought  to  a  head  in  a 
somewhat  remarkable  way.     On  March  31,  the  "New  York  Times" 
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published  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  on  that  very  question. 
Mr.  Morgan's  opinion  was  naturally  listened  to  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est, because  of  his  prominent  connection  with  a  number  of  important 
operations,  involving  very  large  security  issues.  His  statement  of  the 
case  was  as  follows : 

It  may  be  true,  as  some  of  the  captious  critics  declare,  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  in  the  market  many  undigested  securities.  But  ought  not  the  character  of 
these  securities  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  broad  or  comprehensive  view  of 
the  situation?  Are  these  securities  sound  or  are  they  unsound ;  do  they  represent 
value  or  do  they  not;  for  what  purposes  have  they  been  issued?  —  those  are  the 
questions. 

To  my  mind  and  in  my  judgment  these  new  securities  are  essentially  sound  and 
stable,  and  those  who  have  them  are  in  no  wise  alarmed  because  of  their  holdings. 
Beyond  all  this,  they  are  issued  not  to  build  competing  lines,  but  largely  for  the 
purchase  of  rolling  stock  and  motive  power  and  for  the  extension  of  other  facilities 
necessitated  by  the  necessary  movement  of  the  products  of  the  country. 

You  will  find  that  in  due  time  this  phase  of  the  difficulty  —  growing  out  of  these 
new  securities  —  will  disappear. 

The  reception  of  this  interview  was  curious.  It  was  undoubtedly 
given  out  with  the  purpose  of  allaying  misgiving.  This  result,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  follow.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  general 
comment  was  that  the  market  had  been  frightened  rather  than  reassured 
by  the  fact  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  had  been  such  as  to  call 
forth  explanations  of  this  nature.  In  addition,  very  general  criticism 
was  made  on  this  statement  of  the  case  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
cover  the  whole  matter.  The  reference  to  securities  "issued,  not  to 
build  competing  lines,  but  largely  for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  and 
motive  power,"  had  obvious  reference  to  the  impending  $90,000,000 
operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad.  These  securities,  however, 
being  then  as  yet  unissued,  could  hardly  be  described  as  part  of  the 
"  undigested"  problem.  The  undigested  mass,  over  which  the  market 
most  concerned  itself,  clearly  related  to  industrial  undertakings  offered 
through  the  medium  of  syndicates,  during  1901  and  1902,  and  not  yet 
taken  by  investors.  One  striking  instance  of  the  kind  had  been  the 
experience  of  the  ship-building  combination,  floated  with  something  of 
a  flourish  in  the  summer  of  1902,  with  the  five  per  cent  bonds  selling  at 
95,  the  preferred  stock  at  60,  and  the  common  shares  at  22.  Prices  for 
these  securities  fell  during  the  last  three  months  to  so  low  a  level  as  40-1 
for  the  bonds,  and  2  for  the  preferred  and  common. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  public  had  refused  outright  to  take  the 
preferred  securities,  and  in  which  the  syndicate  had  eventually  been  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  the  company's  capital.  It 
was  doubtless  an  extreme  instance,  but  in  many  regards  it  was  typical 
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Judged  by  itself,  it  answered  rather  emphatically  Mr.  Morgan's  question 
as  to  whether  all  the  securities  put  out  did  or  did  not  represent  due 
value.  Another  striking  incident  in  the  same  connection  was  the  fall 
in  securities  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  com- 
monly known  as  the  shipping  trust.  When  originally  put  afloat,  on  the 
purchase  of  the  various  English  lines  of  steamers  and  their  amalgamation 
with  the  American  enterprises,  the  preferred  stock  of  this  company  had 
commanded  49,  and  its  common  20.  During  June  the  securities  declined, 
respectively,  to  25^  for  the  preferred  stock  and  7J  for  the  common. 

The  experience  of  this  enterprise  throws  somewhat  striking  light  on 
one  contention,  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Morgan's  interview,  namely, 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  securities  were  sound  or  un- 
sound. The  Shipping  securities  were  unquestionably  sound  in  the  sense 
of  representing  real  and  valuable  property.  But  this  was  an  inquiry 
wholly  beside  the  general  question.  The  point  of  actual  importance 
was  not,  necessarily,  whether  the  property  on  which  the  undigested 
securities  had  been  issued  did  or  did  not  possess  material  value,  but 
whether  or  not  that  value  bore  its  true  relation  to  the  securities  issued 
to  represent  it  and  the  prices  commanded  by  such  securities.  The  im- 
portance of  this  distinction  may  be  judged  when  one  reflects  that  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  season's  market  has  been  not  whether  bank- 
ruptcy impended  in  the  various  newly  organized  corporations,  but 
whether  future  prospects  were  sufficient  to  warrant  anything  like  the 
prices  previously  commanded  by  the  stock. 

The  animated  controversy  over  the  problem  of  undigested  securities 
was  still  in  progress  when  another  incident  occurred  which  gave  a  far 
more  distinct  and  positive  shock  to  the  speculative  markets.  This  was 
the  Northern  Securities  decision.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  suit, 
brought  against  the  company  by  Attorney -General  Knox,  in  February, 
1902,  had  stood  a  year  on  the  calendar  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  expediting  of  this 
suit  and  others  under  the  law  of  1890,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  rea- 
sonably prompt  decision.  In  this  case,  it  was  possible  to  carry  the 
matter  dii-ectly  to  the  Circuit  Court,  thus  avoiding  the  delay  of  formal 
appeal  from  the  District  Court  to  judges  of  the  Cii-cuit.  Thus  expedited, 
the  company's  case  came  in  March  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Minnesota, 
was  quickly  heard  by  it,  and  on  April  9,  quite  unexpectedly  to  Wall 
Street,  the  court's  decision  was  handed  down.  This  decision  was  in  all 
respects  against  the  Northern  Securities  combination.     To  review  in  de- 
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tail  this  important  court  decision  would  be  impracticable  within  the 
limitations  of  this  article.  The  main  point  on  which  the  decision  rested 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  citations  from  Judge  Thayer's  opin- 
ion.    The  Northern  Securities  company,  the  court  declared : 

(1)  Placed  the  control  of  the  two  roads  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  to  wit, 
the  Securities  Company,  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  a  large  majority  of  the  stock 
of  both  companies. 

(2)  Destroyed  every  motive  for  competition  between  two  roads  engaged  in  inter- 
state traffic  which  were  natural  competitors  for  business,  by  pooling  the  earnings  of 
the  two  roads  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  both  companies,  and, 
according  to  the  familiar  rule  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  intend  what  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  own  acts,  when  done  wilfully  and  deliberately,  we  must 
conclude  that  those  who  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  aforesaid  intended,  among 
other  things,  to  accomplish  these  objects. 

The  fundamental  point  of  the  decision  was  its  recognition,  as  had 
been  plainly  recognized  already  in  the  trans-Missouri  Kailway  case  de- 
cision, that  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  may  be  not  merely  an 
enterprise  whose  acts  are  proved  to  have  suppressed  free  competition,  but 
an  association  by  whose  terms  or  contracts  such  restraint  of  trade  is 
possible.  This  point  is  of  the  first  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  Northern 
Securities  concern  had,  up  to  the  time  of  this  decision,  performed  no 
overt  act  whatever,  more  than  to  receive  the  dividends  of  subsidiary 
companies  and  to  declare  and  pay  its  own.  The  upshot  of  the  decision 
was  that  the  company  was  formally  restrained  in  these  particulars :  (1) 
From  acquiring  or  attempting  to  acquire  further  stock  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  companies ;  (2)  from  voting  such  stock  at 
any  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  either  company ;  (3)  from  exercising 
or  attempting  to  exercise  any  control,  direction,  or  supervision  of  influ- 
ence over  the  acts  of  said  companies ;  (4)  from  permitting  such  stock  to 
be  voted  by  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  or  any  of  its  agents  or 
attorneys  on  its  behalf,  at  any  corporate  election  for  directors  or  officers 
of  either  of  said  companies;  and  (5)  from  receiving  any  dividends  on 
the  stock  of  such  subsidiary  companies. 

The  right  was  granted  to  the  Securities  Company  to  retransfer  this 
stock  to  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  shareholders.  Of  this 
permission  little  notice  was  taken  at  the  time,  interest  chiefly  converg- 
ing on  the  prohibition  of  the  collecting  of  dividends  from  subsidiary 
companies,  a  restraint  which  naturally  involved  prevention  of  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  by  the  Northern  Securities  Company  itself.  A  week 
later  application  was  made  before  the  Circuit  Court  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  injunction  against  collecting  dividends  until  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  which  appeal  was  to  be  taken,  should 
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have  pronounced  its  final  judgment.  This  request,  being  reasonable, 
was  promptly  granted  by  the  Court,  leaving  the  Northern  Securities  it- 
self a  mere  machine  through  which  dividends  could  be  paid  over  and 
distributed. 

The  reception  of  this  decision  by  the  financial  community  was  ex- 
tremely curious.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  little  reason  why  the 
interests  concerned  should  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  Legal  opinion 
had  very  generally  crystallized  into  the  conviction  that,  whether  the 
anti-trust  law  of  1890  was  a  proper  measure  of  relief  or  not,  in  either 
case  its  application  to  the  Northern  Securities  undertaking  was  unmis- 
takable. Nevertheless,  appearances  certainly  seemed  to  indicate  that 
many  of  the  larger  interests  involved  in  recent  merger  undertakings  had 
been  caught  unawares  by  the  decision.  This  was  partly  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  language  of  Judge  Thayer's  opinion,  which  was  in  some  respects 
extremely  sweeping. 

Discussion  at  once  and  very  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  would  apply  to  transactions  such  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eailway's  purchase,  directly  or  indii-ectly,  of  stock  in  competing 
lines,  or  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford's  acquisition  of  rail- 
way and  steamship  companies  in  New  England.  Since  the  first  rather 
agitated  controversy  over  the  merits  of  the  Northern  Securities  verdict, 
it  has  become  rather  generally  recognized  that  the  highest  federal  court 
is  likely  to  judge  each  case  on  its  peculiar  merits,  and  to  render  no  over- 
whelmingly sweeping  opinion.  The  railway  companies  referred  to  were 
not,  of  course,  before  the  court  and  may  not  be  hereafter. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  Northern  Securities  decision  had  at  first 
extremely  unsettling  and  demoralizing  consequences.  It  was  given  out 
shortly  before  a  double  holiday ;  and  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  a  break  in  prices  of  extreme  and  general  violence  occurred. 
This  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  ill-judged  and  pessimistic 
views  of  the  decision  and  its  consequences  which  could  have  been  con- 
ceived. As  against  these  ultra-pessimistic  views,  Mr.  Morgan  stated  in 
a  public  interview  that  the  decision  was  at  least  a  relief  to  the  situation, 
in  that  it  showed  the  company  where  it  actually  stood,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  final  judgment  by  the  highest  court.  Mr.  J.  H.  Schiif,  an- 
other well-known  Northern  Securities  director,  gave  the  following  clear 
and  interesting  view  of  the  consequences  of  the  Circuit  Court's  decision : 

"We  shall,  no  doubt,  for  some  time  find  a  great  unwillingness  to  embark  in 
new  affairs;  but  that  is  no  misfortune,  for  promotion  has  been  carried  too  far, 
and  in  this  respect  perhaps  the  Northern  Securities  decision  ma}'  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 
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This  view,  as  time  went  on,  was  adopted  generally  by  the  conserva- 
tive part  of  the  community.  With  this  regaining  of  a  clearer  mental 
view,  the  market  passed  out  of  its  spasm  of  alarm  and  nervous  liquida- 
tion, and  an  abrupt  recovery  ensued. 

This  recovery  was  largely  caused  and  stimulated  by  another  influ- 
ence which  now  appeared  with  full  force  in  the  situation.  The  first  of 
the  Government's  wheat  crop  "  condition  estimates  "  for  the  year  appeared 
only  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Northern  Securities  decision.  It  re- 
ported an  average  percentage  of  condition,  for  the  winter  wheat,  higher 
by  18-|  per  cent  than  that  of  a  year  before,  and  in  fact  the  highest  ever 
given  out  in  April  since  the  spring  of  1882.  This  condition  was  re- 
ported on  a  planted  area  estimated  as  2,000,000  bushels  greater  than  in 
1902,  and  the  trade  figured  out  an  indicated  winter  wheat  crop  exceed- 
ing by  173,000,000  bushels  that  of  the  year  before.  This  extraordinary 
promise  has  been  the  mainstay  of  financial  confidence  since  that  time. 
The  growing  crop  suffered  some  impairment  during  the  two  ensuing 
months,  and  hopes  were  somewhat  clouded  by  unfavorable  weather  in 
the  month  of  May,  whereby  corn-planting  was  deferred  until  an  unusu- 
ally late  date  in  the  season.  But  even  conservative  statisticians  in  the 
trade  continued  to  claim  at  least  100,000,000  bushels  increase  in  the 
later  crop,  a  fact  which  bore  most  pertinently  on  the  outlook  for  grain 
exports  and  agricultural  prosperity  in  the  autumn.  The  drought  and 
floods,  already  noticed,  cut  down  this  promise,  and  the  Government's 
estimate  on  winter  wheat,  from  97.2  in  April,  was  reduced  to  92.2  in 
May,  and  to  82.2  on  June  10.  The  corn  crop,  at  this  time  of  writing,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture,  the  planting  season  over  half  the  area  having 
been  delayed  long  past  the  normal  period  by  the  floods.  Spring  wheat, 
on  the  other  hand,  promised  according  to  the  June  condition  estimate 
a  better  yield  than  any  year  since  1898.  A  striking  fact  was  that  the 
foreign  harvests,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
promised  badly. 

> 

The  history  of  the  money  market  during  the  last  quarter  has  been 
in  many  ways  perplexing.  Looked  upon  from  the  surface  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  could  be  properly  described  as  a  reflection  of  real  conditions.  I 
mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  The  Forum  the  virtual  exhaustion  of 
surplus  bank  reserves  at  New  York  at  the  opening  of  March.  What 
followed  that  cutting-down  of  the  surplus  was  not  fully  understood  until 
some  weeks  afterward,  and  therefore  may  properly  bear  a  place  in  the 
present  review,  more  especially  since  its  consequences  affected  the  sue- 
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ceeding  months  very  immediately.  When  the  surplus  reserve,  as  reported 
on  March  7,  fell  to  $666,000,  the  money  market  at  once  became  ex- 
tremely tight,  a  flat  six-per-cent  rate  ruling  for  loans  with  all  periods  of 
maturity,  and  with  signs  of  increasing  stringency.  It  so  happened  at  that 
time  that  the  German  money  market  was  in  a  condition  of  real  plethora. 
The  needs  of  Germany's  own  trade  had  grown  very  small,  and  such 
capital  as  was  put  out  in  speculative  operations  went  almost  entirely  into 
foreign  enterprises.  The  amount  of  available  reserves  in  German  banks 
was  meantime  exceptionally  large;  and,  as  the  German  bankers  were 
disposed  to  place  their  funds  outside,  the  saying  grew  very  general  on 
the  European  markets  that  Germany  was  banking  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

This  was  a  situation  which  attracted  the  notice  of  our  own  finan- 
ciers, at  a  time  when  signs  had  multiplied  that  the  New  York  banking 
position  was  becoming  seriously  strained.  A  general  application  to 
Germany  by  our  borrowers  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  money  could  l)e 
had  from  that  market  in  substantial  sums,  and  that  it  could  be  obtained 
on  the  collateral  of  the  very  securities  whose  price  our  market  was  labor- 
ing to  sustain.  The  terms  asked  by  the  German  bankers,  it  is  true,  were 
hard.  According  to  the  most  trustworthy  advices  from  Berlin,  a  flat 
six-per-cent  rate  was  demanded  by  the  German  institutions,  at  a  time 
when  their  loans  for  home  purposes  commanded  hardly  more  than  three 
to  four  per  cent.  Now  six  per  cent  was  the  rate  at  which  money  could 
nominally  be  obtained  in  New  York,  so  that  apparently  nothing  would 
have  been  gained  by  resorting  to  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  situation  was  such  that  rates  were  almost  certain  to  go  higher 
unless  capital  could  be  obtained  from  elsewhere;  while  borrowers  with 
large  credit  and  facilities  were,  no  doubt,  able  to  do  better  than  six  per 
cent  at  Berlin.  Whatever  the  reasoning  employed,  the  upshot  was  that 
between  fifty  and  seventy-five  million  dollars  were  borrowed  from  the 
German  bankers  on  the  credit  mainly  of  American  securities.  Without 
going  into  the  technicalities  of  the  operation,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  obtaining  of  such  loans  abroad  made  possible  the  cancelling  of  an 
equivalent  amount  in  loans  at  home.  In  other  words,  credits  previously 
advanced  by  local  institutions,  which  had  strained  the  New  York  situa- 
tion, were  transferred  bodily  to  the  shoulders  of  the  German  banks. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  March,  the  cash  holdings  of  the 
New  York  banks  were  $235,800,000.  Within  a  month  they  had  de- 
creased over  $11,000,000,  going  to  $224,300,000  on  April  4.  In  other 
words,  bank  resources  were  seriously  weakened,  as  compared  even  with 
the  date  in  March  when  the  surplus  had  almost  disappeared.     But,  on 
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the  other  hand,  outstanding  loans  which  had  reached  the  high  level  of 
their  history,  $950,200,000,  on  February  21,  and  which  had  declined 
to  $939,500,000  on  March  7,  were  further  reduced  by  April  4  no  less 
than  $35,500,000.  They  were  cut  down  still  further  two  weeks  later. 
The  consequent  reduction  of  deposit  liabilities  so  far  readjusted  equilib- 
rium in  the  banks  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  in  cash  reserves  by 
April  4,  the  surplus  had  risen  several  millions.  A  moderate  increase 
in  cash  holdings  during  the  rest  of  April  brought  the  surplus  reserve 
above  $10,000,000.  This  was  a  moderately  strong  position.  It  was 
reflected  not  only  in  a  quieting  down  of  excitement  on  the  stock  market, 
but  by  a  fall  in  call  money  rates  to  the  level  of  two  per  cent. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished,  a  new  and  cupious  chapter  in  the 
money  market's  history  began  ^ — a  chapter  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  taking  into  reckoning  the  facts  which  have  just  been  recited. 
The  loans  of  $50,000,000  or  upward,  raised  in  Germany  at  the  open- 
ing of  March,  were  placed,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
six  per  cent.  They  were  largely  two-months'  loans,  so  that  they  came 
to  maturity  at  the  opening  of  May^  Now  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
relief  to  the  banking  situation,  the  New  York  money  market  had  grown 
really  easy,  and  it  was  possible  to  raise  money  here  at  rates  much  more 
advantageous  than  could  be  obtained  even  on  renewal  of  the  German 
loans.  The  consequence  was  that  borrowers  determined  to  pay  off  the 
loans.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  that  an  equivalent  sum  of 
capital  should  be  raised  from  New  York  lenders.  This  is  exactly  what 
occurred.  Loans  of  the  New  York  banks  increased  $13,400,000  in  the 
opening  week  of  May,  $9,000,000  in  the  second  week,  and  $5,800,000 
in  the  third.  Fortunately  for  the  position  of  the  banks,  cash  reserves 
held  stationary  during  this  period  of  increasing  liabilities,  so  that  the 
banks  were  better  able  to  bear  the  increased  burden  than  they  were  in 
March.     But  the  surplus  reserve,  nevertheless,  began  again  to  decrease. 

This  was  not  the  only  consequence  of  this  curious  international 
movement.  At  the  opening  of  March,  foreign  exchange  was  hovering 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gold  export  point,  and  there  had  been  much 
talk  of  possible  loss  of  gold.  Sterling  exchange  was  quoted  at  that  time 
at  487-J.  Germany's  large  advances  of  capital  made  possible  such  heavy 
drawing  of  sterling  bills  against  its  transfer  to  this  market  that  the  de- 
mand rate  fell  to  486-|,  which  was  considerably  in  favor  of  this  coun- 
try. The  rate  recovered  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  declined,  and  within 
a  very  few  weeks  was  back  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  488.     It  was 
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still  possible  for  the  international  houses  to  avoid  gold  exports  by  cau- 
tiously selling  exchange  when  the  sterling  market  was  at  its  top,  and 
buying  it  back  on  moderate  reactions.  But  the  wholesale  movement,  at 
the  opening  of  May,  to  pay  off  maturing  obligations  to  Germany,  made 
such  protective  operations  no  longer  possible.  Gold  exports  began  in 
quantity  in  the  second  week  of  May,  going  first  on  England's  account 
to  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  where  a  bountiful  harvest  had  greatly  stimu- 
lated exports.  By  the  close  of  May  $4,700,000  in  gold  had  gone  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  $7,000,000  to  Paris.  This  was  the  situation  at  the 
opening  of  summer,  and  it  was  not  a  strong  position.  The  banks  at  that 
time  were  in  substance  losing  cash  on  exports,  while  increasing  their 
liabilities  through  loans  contracted  to  pay  back  Germany. 

So  much  for  the  movement  of  the  New  York  banks.  On  April  9 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  called  for  the  reports  of  the  4,845  Na- 
tional Banks  throughout  the  United  States.  Their  figures,  as  compiled 
and  published  one  month  later,  were  extremely  interesting  for  their 
bearing  on  the  bank  position  elsewhere  than  in  this  city.  In  brief,  they 
showed  the  banks  outside  of  New  York  and  the  Eastern  seaboard  to 
have  been  expanding  liabilities  with  great  rapidity,  while  not  increas- 
iug  cash  resources  in  proportion.  In  this  there  was  nothing  necessarily 
alarming;  but  the  movement  was  significant  for  the  light  which  it  in- 
evitably threw,  first,  on  the  possibility  of  relief  to  the  Eastern  markets 
by  the  West,  and,  secondly,  on  the  problem  of  demands  for  Eastern  cur- 
rency when  the  Western  crop  movement  should  begin. 

This  was  the  showing  of  the  Comptroller's  April  figures :  As  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  in  1902,  banks  in  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  country  had  increased  theii*  loans  $44,757,000;  the  Southern 
States,  whose  expansion  ordinarily  is  slow,  had  added  $34,000,000  to 
the  same  account;  and  in  the  West  a  loan  expansion  of  no  less  an 
amount  than  $151,700,000  was  disclosed.  This  was  a  very  striking 
showing,  though  not  at  all  inexplicable.  Advices  throughout  the  earlier 
spring  had  been  unanimous  in  showing  that  the  West  was  using  capital 
with  great  freedom,  both  in  its  farming  operations  and  in  land  invest- 
ments—  not  to  mention  a  very  substantial  and  legitimate  trade  ex- 
pansion. 

This  loan  increase  does  not,  however,  show  the  whole  position.  If 
cash  reserves  had  increased  simultaneously,  the  loan  expansion  would 
be  almost  automatic,  and  the  position  generally  would  not  be  changed. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  teaching  of  the  Comptroller's  April  figures. 
Specie  and  legal  tenders  in  the  Eastern  States  were  shown  to  have  de- 
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creased  822,000,000  during  the  twelvemonth  ending  in  April,  1902.  In 
the  Western  States,  throughout  the  wealthy  farming  district,  actual  cash 
holdings  showed  up  almost  exactly  the  same  as  they  had  a  year  before ; 
in  other  words,  the  increased  liabilities  were  supported  by  no  increase 
in  reserve.  As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  had  proportionately  decreased.  These  are  the  figures  taken 
from  the  April  returns  of  three  successive  years  for  the  important  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole : 


1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

New  England 

24.07 
22.82 
27.92 
25.60 
31.58 
30.05 
25.49 

24.96 
23.84 
28.20 
27.54 
33.33 
34.33 
27.00 

26.94 
27.44 
31.65 
30.87 
39.20 
34.55 
30.25 

Eastern 

Southern  

Middle  Western 

Other  Western  

Pacific 

Country  banks 

Total  United  States 

26.25 

27.71 

29.10 

I  have  spoken  akeady  of  the  steady  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities  during  the  period  when  the  bankers'  hands  were 
tied  with  unmarketable  new  securities,  and  the  banks  were  laboring  to 
keep  their  reserves  and  liabilities  in  equilibrium.  The  scope  of  read- 
justment in  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  this  liquidating  move- 
ment may  be  judged  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  low  price 
during  May  for  typical  active  stocks,  compared  with  the  high  price  of 
the  present  year  and  the  highest  reached  during  the  recent  movement 
of  prosperity.     All  these  shares  went  still  lower  during  June. 


Amalgamated  Copper 

American  Sugar  Refining 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . . . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Consolidated  Gas    

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Great  Northern,  preferred 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central , 

Pennsylvania 

Union  Pacific 

United  States  Steel 

United  States  Steel,  preferred 


Low,  May. 

High,  1903. 

Highest  since 
1900. 

56f 

731 

130 

119 

122 

153 

85i 

104 

118^ 

165 

190 

198 

147f 

183i 

198f 

171 

224i 

271 

195i 

222 

238 

240 

2761- 

297 

189^ 

209 

209 

112 

130i 

159i 

102f 

im 

125i 

124f 

156 

174i 

125i 

1571 

170 

m 

104f 

133 

m 

39i 

55 

80 

89f 

1011 
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It  was  not  at  all  unnatural  that  when  this  movement  of  Stock  Ex- 
change shrinkage  approached  its  culmination  there  should  have  been  a 
kind  of  dismay  throughout  the  community  as  to  what  the  movement  fore- 
shadowed. Movement  of  prices  on  the  stock  market  is  ordinarily  both 
a  cause  and  a  result.  It  is  a  result  of  influences  dominant  in  the  money 
market  —  as,  for  instance,  high  money  rates  or  low  money  rates,  large 
supply  of  free  capital  or  small  supply,  etc.  —  but  the  Stock  Exchange  also 
serves  perhaps  its  most  useful  purpose  as  a  forecast  of  general  conditions 
which  are  shaping  themselves  for  all  other  branches  of  industry  and 
finance.  This  function  it  is  able  to  assume,  no  doubt,  because  it  is 
itself  the  instant  measure  of  the  condition  of  capital;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  position  of  capital  is  the  factor  which  in  the  end  regulates  all  mar- 
kets, it  may  reasonably  follow  that  the  market  which  by  its  upward  or 
downward  movement  reflects  that  condition  first  may  serve  as  a  forecast 
of  other  markets.  This,  in  brief,  may  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the 
common  and  not  unwarranted  view  of  the  stock  market  as  an  index  to 
the  industrial  future. 

The  thirty  or  forty  point  decline  in  the  price  of  standard  investment 
stocks  has  been,  therefore,  very  generally  taken  as  a  possible  warning  of 
conditions  which  are  developing  in  general  trade.  This  view  may  easily 
lead  to  exaggerated  conclusions ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  it  here 
because  it  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  community's  imagination, 
and  because,  also,  belief  in  such  an  outcome  reacts  on  the  stock  market 
itself.  With  this  in  view,  a  few  words  may  be  profitably  said  regarding 
the  trade  and  industrial  position  generally. 

What  will  most  strike  the  careful  student  of  the  facts  in  these  direc- 
tions is  the  extremely  good  showing  which  is  made  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  trade  activity,  in  the  simple  sense 
of  the  exchange  of  goods,  has  reached  a  higher  pitch  this  past  quarter 
than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  also  true  that  profits  of  industry  have 
been  large,  but  with  a  qualification.  In  the  case  of  corporations,  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  case  of  individuals,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  materials  and  in  wages  has  curtailed  profits 
as  compared  with  1902.  This  was  preeminently  so  in  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, whose  position,  after  the  ten-per-cent  advance  in  wages  last  No- 
vember, has  already  been  set  forth  in  these  columns.  But  even  with 
the  railways,  the  last  few  months  have  shown  that  the  better  prices 
which  they  were  able  to  obtain  for  transportation  services  have  at  least 
offset  the  increased  working  expenses  through  the  higher  price  of  mate- 
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rials  and  supplies  and  the  higher  cost  of  labor.  Had  the  demands  of 
labor  stopped  where  they  were  at  the  close  of  1902,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  similar  statement  might  have  been  made  regarding  all  other  in- 
dustries. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exactions  did  not  stop,  and  the  in- 
creased demands  led  to  events  to  which  reference  is  elsewhere  made. 

Summarizing  the  staple  markets  generally  this  season,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  dry -goods  trade  has  been  extremely  prosperous,  and  that 
the  grain  trade  has  maintained  good  prices,  although  not  exorbitant,  and 
has  continued  in  a  position  of  very  great  prosperity.  The  metal  trades 
in  general  have  made  a  similar  showing.  Two  branches  of  industry  re- 
main for  particular  discussion,  their  movement  having  had  much  to  do 
with  the  general  movement  of  the  period.  These  markets  are  those  for 
iron  and  cotton. 

With  regard  to  iron,  it  should  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  fluctua- 
tions in  this  staple  product  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  financial  world, 
for  the  reason  that  iron  has  been  traditionally  accepted  as  a  barome- 
ter of  prosperity.  In  general,  when  iron  prices  have  risen,  trade  in 
the  largest  sense  has  been  active ;  when  iron  fell,  shrinkage  in  trade 
was  usually  reflected.  The  reasons  for  this  function,  the  basic  use  of 
iron  in  all  industrial  equipment,  are  too  plain  to  need  any  detailed 
explanation.  Now  iron  reached  the  high  level  of  the  "  boom  "  in  the 
spring  of  1900.  Never  since  that  season  has  it  reached  the  high  figures 
then  attained.  During  the  presidential  year,  and  especially  during  the 
Chicago  building  strike  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  with  its  reduction  in 
demand  for  structural  material,  the  price  of  iron  fell  from  S25  per 
ton,  in  March,  to  $16  in  October.  It  then  rose  steadily,  reaching  by 
the  autumn  of  1902  a  price  of  S24.  In  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  the  price  of  pig-iron  advanced  again,  touching,  in  March,  $24.25 
per  ton  in  New  York  City,  as  against  $19  a  year  before.  Now  of  this 
advance  over  1902,  two  facts  are  noteworthy;  first,  that  rise  in  iron  was 
not  accompanied  by  similar  advance  in  steel ;  and,  secondly,  that  its  im- 
mediate cause  was  inability  of  domestic  furnaces  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  domestic  steel  trade,  in  addition  to  which  the  railway  blockade 
at  Pittsburg  cut  off  deliveries  from  the  market.  These  circumstances, 
it  will  be  observed,  were  peculiar  to  the  iron  market,  and  not  to  that  of 
steel.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  governing  conditions  could 
be  only  temporary.  New  furnaces  were  in  constant  process  of  con- 
struction ;  the  railway  blockade  at  Pittsburg  was  broken,  and  at  the 
same  time  exceptionally  large  supplies  of  foreign  pig-iron  were  arriving. 
With  this  in  muid  it  will  be  easily  understood  why  the  iron  trade  re- 
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garded  with  no  great  concern  a  slow  reduction  in  Eastern  pig-iron  prices 
from  $24.25  per  ton  on  the  first  of  April  to  $20.50  at  the  close  of  May. 
Financial  markets  generally,  however,  imder  the  influence  of  the 
tradition  above  described,  looked  at  the  movement  with  a  good  deal  of 
apprehension.  At  times  rumors  were  circulated  that  the  price  of  steel  was 
also  being  cut.  These  rumors  were  not  true ;  but  they  obtained  currency 
largely  because  of  the  uneasy  feeling  which  began  to  spread  when  a  gen- 
eral building  strike  in  New  York  City  seemed  to  be  in  view.  Such  an 
event  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  profoundly  both  demand  for  steel 
and  prices.     But  that  was  a  matter  of  the  future. 

The  cotton  market  told  a  different  story.  Indeed,  the  incidents  of 
this  market  have  been  quite  apart  from  those  prevailing  in  any  other 
market,  whether  industrial  or  financial,  during  1903.  A  year  ago  cot- 
ton was  selling  in  New  York  at  nine  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 
This  price  was  regarded  as  extremely  high.  The  advance  in  cotton 
during  the  early  months  of  1903  has  been  already  referred  to  in  these 
columns.  It  was  based  at  first  entirely  on  assumptions  that  the  last 
year's  crop  would  fall  below  11,000,000  bales.  This  expectation  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  justified.  But  what  has  been  developed, 
in  a  degree  hardly  suspected  by  the  cotton  bulls  themselves,  is  the 
urgency  of  the  home  and  foreign  manufacturing  demand  for  cotton.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  consuming  market's  absorbing  power  was  much 
greater  than  had  been  imagined.  On  the  top  of  this  came  unfavorable 
weather  for  the  new  crop  season,  and  a  resultant  rise  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton at  New  York.  The  price  touched  ten  cents  a  pound  at  the  end  of 
March  and  ten  and  three-quarters  at  the  end  of  April.  The  speculators 
from  New  York  and  New  England  markets,  who  had  thus  far  conducted 
the  so-called  deal  in  cotton,  made  up  their  minds  at  this  time  to  with- 
draw. Prices  began  to  yield,  when  suddenly  the  speculation  was  re- 
sumed on  the  most  daring  scale  by  a  group  of  speculators  from  New 
Orleans  under  whose  auspices  the  price  of  cotton  rose,  on  May  20,  to 
twelve  and  one-eighth  cents  per  pound.  What  such  a  price  signified  in 
comparison  with  other  years  may  be  judged  from  the  subjoined  figures, 
which  will  show  the  price  of  spot  cotton  at  that  date  for  every  year  as 
far  back  as  1880 : 


Cents. 

1903 12i 

1902 9i 

1901 8i 

1900 9f 

4 


Cents. 

1899 6i 

1898 63V 

1897 71 

1896 8i 


Cents. 

1895 7j?^ 

1894 73^ 

1893 7f 

1893 7| 
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Cents. 


1891. 
1890. 
1889. 
1888. 


12| 

Hi 
10 


1887. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 


Cents. 
11 

11 

119 


1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 


Cents. 
11 

lOf 

nis 


In  other  words,  cotton  reached  the  highest  price  of  the  season  since 
1890,  and,  with  that  exception,  the  highest  since  1882.  The  compari- 
son hecomes  still  more  striking  when  it  is  said  that  in  one  other  year 
only,  since  1882,  has  the  American  price  of  cotton,  in  any  month,  gone 
as  high  as  it  went  this  May.  The  one  year  referred  to  was  1890,  when 
the  price  reached  twelve  and  three-quarters  cents  a  pound.  Another 
rise  in  June  brought  the  New  Orleans  cotton  market  up  to  thirteen 
cents,  the  highest  in  twenty-one  years. 

At  the  end  of  May,  "The  Financial  Chronicle's  "  compilations  showed 
the  so-called  "  statistical  position  "  of  cotton  to  compare  as  follows : 


1903— Bales. 

19a3-Bales. 

1901-Bales. 

1900— Bales. 

England's  stock  on  hand . .  „ . . 
Continent's  stock 

646,000 
539,000 

1,015,000 
418,000 

766,000 
500,300 

561,000 
645,300 

Total  European  stock 

Total  world's  stock 

1,185,000 
3,731,115 

1,433,000 
3,052,155 

1,266,300 
3.207,166 

1,206,300 
2,323,422 

In  other  words,  the  world's  visible  supply  was  the  smallest  since  1900. 
In  the  face  of  these  relatively  small  supplies,  and  of  a  growing  crop 
not  promising  over-well,  it  had  been  figured  out,  by  English  cotton 
experts,  that  the  world's  consumption  of  cotton  last  year  was  570,000 
bales  greater  than  in  1901.  The  theory  of  the  speculators  for  the  rise 
was  that  European  spinners  would  have  to  buy  cotton,  and  at  the  New 
York  market's  price. 

The  position  of  the  spinning  industry  was  naturally  different.  The 
spinners  pointed  out  that  dry-goods  prices  had  not  advanced,  and  that 
the  trade  was  not  in  a  condition  where  they  could  be  raised  with  safety. 
Hence  their  assumption  that  no  spinner  could  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
current  at  New  York,  and  that  they  could  afford,  better  than  the  specu- 
lators, to  wait.  Further,  they  alleged  that  they  possessed  sufficient  cot- 
ton to  provide  themselves  until  the  speculation  should  break  down. 
Seeming  confirmation  of  this  statement  was  supplied  by  the  re-sale  by 
Lowell  manufacturers  of  cotton  bought  for  manufacture,  the  closing 
down  of  several  mills,  the  shipment  of  some  moderate  supplies  of  cotton 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  New  York  City,  and,  in  June,  the  actual 
sending  of  cotton  from  the  New  England  mill  stocks  to  New  Orleans  to 
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be  sold.  In  general,  the  financial  community  denounced  the  cotton 
movement  as  a  disturbing  element  in  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  the 
movement  continued,  and  though  the  wild  advance  was  halted,  it  was 
impossible  at  the  close  of  May  to  say  which  party  was  the  strongest. 
The  best  that  could  then  be  said  was  that  the  movement  had  gone  very 
far,  and  that  a  time  when  capital  was  in  scant  supply,  and  when  some 
signs  of  future  trade  reaction  were  in  view,  was  at  least  a  perilous 
moment  to  assume  that  the  cotton  manufacturing  trade  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  speculators'  burden  off  their  hands. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  position  of  the  syndicates  in  relation 
to  the  problem  of  undigested  securities.  In  the  middle  of  May,  one  of 
these  syndicates  came  into  public  view  in  a  very  striking  manner,  such 
as  to  cause  no  little  moralising  on  the  past  and  future  of  the  syndicate 
expedient.  In  previous  numbers  of  this  magazine  I  have  described  the 
Steel  Corporation's  stock  conversion  undertaking.  As  is  sufficiently 
well  known,  the  company  offered  to  its  shareholders  $250,000,000 
bonds,  of  which  the  shareholder _pro  rata  might  subscribe  for  $50,000,000 
in  cash,  and  for  $200,000,000  in  preferred  stock.  The  wisdom  of  this 
conversion  undertaking  need  not  be  here  discussed  again.  As  regards 
the  syndicate's  connection  with  it,  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  body 
of  capitalists  had  been  organized  to  guarantee  that  at  least  $20,000,000 
of  the  offered  bonds  should  be  taken  up  with  cash,  and  that  at  least 
$80,000,000  should  be  bought  with  stock  on  the  conversion  plan.  For 
their  services  they  were  to  be  remunerated  with  four  per  cent  in  cash  on 
all  bonds  floated,  whether  through  their  auspices  or  directly  to  the 
shareholders. 

What  followed  was  extremely  curious.  During  the  year  or  more  in 
which  the  conversion  plan  was  tied  up  in  the  courts,  the  syndicate  had 
been  compelled  to  place  in  the  hands  of  its  managers  the  cash  and  the 
preferred  stock  requisite  to  the  performing  of  its  syndicate  guarantee.  As 
in  many  cases  the  stock  had  to  be  purchased  on  the  market,  it  was  but 
natural  that  a  syndicate  member  should  protect  himself  by  selling  short 
the  same  stock  with  a  view  to  guarding  himself  against  a  possible  de- 
cline. By  this  expedient  he,  of  course,  merely  emphasized  the  weakness 
in  that  market.  Nor  was  this  all.  Knowing  that  on  the  expiration  of 
the  syndicate  a  very  large  supply  of  the  new  steel  bonds  would  be  placed 
upon  the  market,  syndicate  members  imdertook  to  sell  the  new  bonds  on 
the  Wall  Street  curb,  contracts  of  sales  providing  that  the  bonds  should 
be  delivered  "when,  as,  and  if  issued."     This  somewhat  technical  expla- 
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nation  may  give  some  idea  of  why  a  heavy  selling  pressure  was  created 
on  both  stock  and  bonds.  The  consequence  was  that  the  stock  declined 
from  95  at  the  opening  of  the  year  to  the  neighborhood  of  80,  and  that 
the  bonds,  of  which  some  had  been  sold  "  when  issued  "  on  the  curb  at 
98,  were  quoted  at  only  84  on  May  16,  the  day  for  the  stock  conversion. 

The  practical  and  inevitable  consequences  of  this  situation  should 
be  now  observed.  The  bonds,  selling  at  84  or  thereabouts,  were  no 
longer  a  security  inviting  cash  investment  at  the  rate  of  par.  There- 
fore no  shareholder  subscribed  for  the  $50,000,000  bonds  offered  for  cash. 
As  regards  the  $200,000,000  bonds  offered  in  exchange  for  stock,  the 
same  objection  did  not  exist,  because,  although  the  bonds  had  fallen, 
the  preferred  stock  had  declined  in  exactly  similar  ratio.  But  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  this  binding  together  of  the  stock  and  bonds  had 
been  to  cause  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any  actual  superiority  in  value,  as 
compared  with  stocks,  existed  in  the  bonds.  This  reasoning  was  errone- 
ous ;  but  it  gained  wide  acceptance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  critics  urged  acceptance  of  a  mortgage  bond,  even  at  five 
per  cent,  as  a  far  more  certain  security  than  a  stock  paying  seven  per 
cent  in  dividends.  The  upshot  was  that  shareholders  presented  only 
$40,000,000  preferred  stock  for  conversion,  this  being  the  only  subscrip- 
tion made  by  them  to  the  corporation's  bond  issue.  Since  $250,000,000 
bonds  had  been  offered  to  the  shareholders,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  the  operation  was  a  failure.  There  remained,  however,  the  under- 
writing syndicate,  which  was  now  summoned  to  make  good  its  guaran- 
tee. The  syndicate  paid  over  its  guaranteed  $20,000,000  cash  at  par  for 
the  new  bonds,  thus  buying  fourteen  per  cent  above  the  market.  It  pro- 
vided also  $40,000,000  stock  in  exchange  for  bonds;  that  amoimt,  to- 
gether with  the  $40,000,000  provided  by  the  shareholders,  making  up 
the  guarantee. 

The  syndicate,  under  its  contract,  still  retains  the  privilege  of  con- 
verting stock  into  bonds  until  October;  but  the  outcome  of  the  enter- 
prise has  been  so  singular  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  it  does  not 
mark  the  end  and  limit  of  the  syndicate  operation,  as  conceived  by  the 
financiers  of  recent  years.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it  does.  The  so- 
called  "First  Steel  Syndicate,"  organized  to  float  the  stock  of  the  billion- 
doUar  corporation,  retired  from  the  field  of  activity  two  months  ago, 
having  received  in  dividends,  before  it  was  wound  up,  200  per  cent  on 
its  invested  capital,  with  its  capital  also  returned  to  it.  This  syndicate 
was  organized  in  March,  1901,  when  the  more  extravagant  expecta- 
tions of  the  financial  markets  had  their  vogue.     Its  result  marks  one 
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chapter  of  recent  financial  history,  as  the  history  of  the  second  syndicate 
marks  the  other.  The  convulsions  of  the  stock  market  during  June, 
when  almost  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  continued  collapse  in 
values  —  the  bankers'  capital  being  "  tied  up "  in  syndicates  —  perhaps 
provided  a  third. 

It  will  perhaps  be  wise  to  mention,  in  connection  with  this  chapter 
in  the  history  of  syndicates,  another  very  important  syndicate  which 
was  formed  at  the  time  when  the  second  steel  imdertaking  was  approach- 
ing failure.  The  history  of  the  bankers'  syndicate,  organized  for  the 
underwriting  of  $75,000,000  Pennsylvania  stock,  was,  however,  so  pecul- 
iar as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  even  that  will  be  imitated  hereafter 
in  the  markets.  The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  management  had  announced 
at  the  opening  of  January  that  it  proposed  at  its  pleasure  to  double  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation,  then  amounting  to  $200,000,000, 
and  that  it  would  apply  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  spring  for  au- 
thority from  its  shareholders  to  take  such  action.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  astonishment  and  regret.  It  attracted  wide  criticism, 
on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  company  was  depriving  shareholders  of  an 
exceedingly  valuable  right;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  asking  these  enor- 
mous powers  without  explaining  what  use  it  proposed  to  make  of  them. 

The  criticism  in  the  end  was  not  without  effect.  The  company's 
president,  in  his  annual  report,  and  its  vice-president,  in  his  speech  at 
the  annual  meeting,  explained  fully  and  frankly  what  the  management 
proposed  to  do ;  showed  that  they  had  no  purpose  of  buying  other  prop- 
erties; and  added  that  while  sixty  to  seventy  million  dollars  would  be 
needed  immediately  for  improvement  of  the  property,  no  more  stock 
would  be  issued  at  the  present  time.  Unfortunately,  the  mischief  had 
been  done  to  the  market  for  the  stock  by  the  management's  exceedingly 
unwise  procedure  in  their  January  announcement.  Shareholders,  feel- 
ing that  the  doubling  of  a  stock  could  hardly  fail  to  break  its  price  in 
two,  sold  what  they  had,  expecting  to  buy  back  the  stock  at  the  lower 
level.  Even  the  inside  capitalists,  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  obtain- 
ing cash  for  the  subscription  was  expected  largely  to  fall,  sold  their  own 
stock  at  the  high  prices  with  the  purpose  of  using  the  proceeds  for  sub- 
scriptions. 

Only  one  result  could  have  ensued.  Pennsylvania  stock,  which  sold 
at  157  in  the  early  days  of  January,  broke  to  121  in  the  closing  week 
of  May.  Inasmuch  as  120  was  the  price  at  which  the  new  stock  had 
been  offered  for  subscription,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  failure  of  this 
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subscription  plan  was  seriously  threatened.  At  the  last  moment,  there- 
fore, the  management  resorted  to  an  underwriting  syndicate  of  power- 
ful international  bankers,  who  guaranteed  placing  the  full  $75,000,000 
stock  issue  at  the  price  of  120.  As  I  have  already  said,  these  circum- 
stances were  peculiar.  They  do  not  prove  anything  wrong  with  the 
credit  of  the  company.  They  merely  show  that  the  demand  and  supply 
must  in  the  end  govern  the  price  of  given  investment  issues,  and  that 
sellers  of  stock  who  wish  to  get  high  prices  will  be  wisest  not  to  state, 
when  making  their  first  offer,  that  they  have  two  or  three  times  as  much 
more  in  reserve  to  sell  when  the  first  is  marketed. 

The  rather  remarkable  financial  situation  with  which  the  summer 
opens  lends  great  interest  to  the  coming  season.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  good  deal  of  strain  on  capital  is  to  be  expected  later 
in  the  year,  in  connection  both  with  the  needs  of  corporations  for  new 
equipment  and  the  interior's  cash  requirements  for  the  harvests.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  plain,  from  what  has  been  shown  already  in 
this  paper,  that  preparation  has  been  very  largely  made  for  such  a  strain, 
through  the  cutting  down  of  Stock  Exchange  valuations,  which  releases 
large  sums  of  capital,  and  through  the  turning  of  securities,  held  by 
banking  houses,  into  cash.  The  country's  prosperity  does  not  appear 
to  be  impaned.  Eailway  earnings  continue  large,  and  the  community's 
purchasing  powers  abundant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acute  distress  and 
almost  unprecedented  contraction  of  values  on  the  Stock  Exchange  must, 
if  experience  of  the  past  is  any  guide,  portend  contraction  elsewhere. 
The  two  problems  on  which  interest  will  especially  converge,  this  com- 
ing season,  are  the  movement  of  prices  for  commodities,  reflecting  the 
state  of  general  trade,  and  the  export  and  import  movement.  If  ex- 
ports increase  and  imports  diminish,  larger  command  over  foreign  capi- 
tal will  follow,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  the  markets.  Whether  or  not 
such  readjustment  can  be  reckoned  on  without  a  general  lowering  of 
staple  prices  is  a  more  puzzling  question. 

Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
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Among  the  numerous  applications  of  electricity  to  the  service  of 
man,  probably  the  most  impressive  is  that  of  the  propulsion  of  street 
cars.  The  aspect  of  a  heavy  vehicle  filled  with  passengers  and  moving  at 
a  high  velocity,  with  no  source  of  propulsive  energy  other  than  that 
delivered  to  it  from  a  light  stationary  wire,  through  contact  with  a  small 
roller,  cannot  be  rendered  less  interesting  by  reason  of  its  familiarity. 
The  more  recent  feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  electric  traction, 
however,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  expected  to  encroach  upon 
the  traffic  of  the  main  line  steam  railways.  Already  interurban  lines 
are  acquiiing  and  developing  large  traffic  between  cities  separated  by 
fifty  to  seventy-five  miles,  and  in  many  cases  the  greater  convenience 
and  lower  fares  have  caused  such  lines  to  detract  materially  from  the 
traffic  of  the  swifter  steam  railways.  The  success  which  has  attended 
these  interurban  electric  railways  has  led  many  to  assume  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the  supersession  of  steam  by  electricity  for  general 
railway  service. 

Whatever  may  occur  in  the  future,  however,  such  a  transformation 
need  not  be  considered  as  immediately  impending.  There  is  room  for 
both  methods,  and  each  will  doubtless  find  its  proper  place.  The  adapt- 
ability of  electric  traction  for  local  service  will  doubtless  make  it  the 
acceptable  form  of  motive  power  for  local  purposes  and  for  interurban 
traffic  within  distances  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  it  will  thus  act 
to  relieve  the  steam  roads  of  a  duty  which  often  interferes  materially 
with  their  best  operation  for  high-speed  and  long-distance  traffic.  With 
the  local  service  cared  for  by  the  trolley  line,  this  also  acting  as  an 
effective  feeder  to  the  main  line  stations,  the  steam  railway  will  be  freed 
to  develop  its  true  field,  and  thus  both  departments  will  doubtless  de- 
velop efficiencies  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

A  most  interesting  view  of  the  present  condition  of  railway  methods 
in  England  and  America  is  given  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yorke,  E.E.,  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  result  of  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  American   railways  and   trolley   lines.     Colonel 
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Yorke  shows  very  clearly  that  the  differences  in  the  construction  and 
methods  of  operation  of  the  railways  of  the  two  countries  have  arisen 
from  local  conditions,  each  system  being  the  outgrowth  of  its  environ- 
ment, and  each  bemg  well  adapted  to  its  surroundings.  So  far  as  elec- 
tric traction  is  concerned,  however,  the  more  rapid  development  in  the 
United  States  has  led  to  the  solution  of  many  working  problems  which 
may  well  serve  for  the  guidance  of  other  countries. 

The  development  of  railroading  has  been  necessarily  accompanied 
by  continual  improvements  in  equipment  and  plant.  A  recent  step 
in  this  direction  is  the  improved  method  of  producing  hollow  axles,  as 
employed  at  the  Homestead  steel  works.  The  ordinary  solid  axle  is 
forged  under  the  hammer,  and  is  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  time 
required  for  the  operation.  Tubular  axles  have  been  made,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  increased  strength  due  to  the  hollow  section ;  but 
the  Mercader  system,  in  use  at  Homestead,  is  altogether  different.  In- 
stead of  forging  a  blank  down  from  the  size  of  the  maximum  diameter 
at  the  wheel  seats,  a  blank  consisting  of  a  round  bar  of  a  diameter  equal 
to  the  least  diameter  of  the  finished  axle  is  used.  This  blank  is  heated 
to  about  1,000°  C.  and  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  mould  or  die,  made  in 
halves,  and  shaped  within  to  the  exact  form  of  the  finished  axle.  The 
hot  bar  being  held  firmly  in  this  mould,  taper  punches  are  pushed  by 
hydraulic  power  into  the  ends  of  the  bar ;  the  result  being  to  swell  its 
diameter  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  metal  displaced  from  the  cen- 
tre, causing  the  blank  to  fill  the  mould  completely.  The  process  is  a 
sort  of  forging  by  internal  pressure,  and  the  result  is  an  axle  of  accurate 
form  and  dimensions,  with  a  tapering  hole  extending  from  each  end 
toward  the  centre.  Forging  by  pressure  is  found  to  give  a  much  better 
result  than  the  use  of  blows,  as  under  the  hammer,  while  the  method 
possesses  the  added  advantage  of  rapidity  of  operation.  For  the  same 
number  of  men  employed  at  the  hammer  and  at  the  forging  press,  the 
latter  produces  three  times  as  many  axles  per  day  as  can  be  made  under 
the  hammer.  The  general  idea  of  the  process  has  been  foreshadowed  in 
earlier  methods,  but  until  now  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  construct 
the  powerful  hydraulic  machinery  to  advantage.  The  method  is,  there- 
fore, another  example  of  the  commercial  value  of  applied  science  to 
manufacturing. 

With  the  increased  uses  of  more  accurate  methods  of  construction, 
and  the  employment  of  more  precise  mechanical  devices  in  engineering 
work,  there  has  come  also  the  use  of  various  refined  appliances  for  meas- 
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uring  and  recording  the  movements  of  parts  of  machines.  The  use  of 
the  steam-engine  indicator  is  an  early  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  instrument  of  precision  may  aid  in  the  study  and  improvement  of  a 
working  machine ;  but  to-day  we  have  engines  whose  rotative  speed  alto- 
gether precludes  the  employment  of  any  such  clumsy  device.  Again, 
it  was  formerly  thought  sufficient  if  the  speed  of  a  steam  engine  or  other 
motor  was  determined  as  a  definite  number  of  turns  per  minute,  and  any 
variation  from  uniformity  was  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  revolutions 
above  or  below  the  predetermined  speed.  At  the  present  time  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  the  variation  from  exact  uniformity  at  various  parts  of  a 
single  revolution,  even  when  the  machine  is  making  several  hundred 
turns  every  minute. 

These  and  other  similar  requirements  have  led  to  the  construction  of 
various  devices  such  as  would  formerly  have  been  found  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  investigating  physicist  only,  but  are  now  used  for  practical 
engineering  work.  Thus,  the  manograph  of  Hospitalier  and  Carpentier 
enables  the  oscillations  of  a  diaphragm  to  be  transmitted  to  a  vibrating 
mirror  and  exhibited  as  the  movements  of  a  spot  of  light  upon  a  screen, 
or  recorded  photographically  upon  a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper.  This 
enables  magnified  indicator  diagi'ams  to  be  obtained  from  engines  oper- 
ating at  speeds  of  several  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  go 
far  to  increase  information  as  to  the  actual  sequence  of  events  within 
the  cylinders  of  automobile  motors  and  similar  machines.  The  skobo- 
scopic  method  of  investigation  is  also  being  practically  applied  to  engi- 
neering purposes.  This  beautiful  principle  is  the  same  as  that  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  zoetrope  and  similar  toys,  in  which  a  suc- 
cession of  moving  objects,  viewed  through  slits  in  a  rotating  drum  or 
disk,  appear  to  have  the  movements  of  life.  By  examining  a  rapidly 
moving  piece  of  mechanism  with  closely  succeeding  flashes  of  light,  the 
parts  may  be  caused  to  appear  as  standing  still,  and  any  desired  stage 
or  phase  of  operations  may  be  studied  minutely  under  all  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  rapid  movement.  By  the  use  of  this  principle  the  variations 
in  illumination  of  an  electric  arc  may  be  examined,  and  in  like  manner 
the  form  and  sequence  of  the  waves  of  alternating  electric  currents  can 
be  studied.  These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  most  refined  methods  of  scientific  study  are  being  adapted  to  the 
practical  work  of  the  engine-room  and  the  electric  station. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  closer  connection  between  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  practical  work,  the  development  of  tlie  physical  laboratory 
as  a  Government  institution  may  be  noted.     In  Germany,  the  Eeichsan- 
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stalt  and  the  Versuchsanstalt  have  doubtless  done  much  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  national  industrial  methods.  The  new  physical  labora- 
tory in  England  is  now  also  making  good  progress,  and  will  doubtless 
take  its  position  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Glazebrook,  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  technical  and  scientific  progress.  In  such  a  laboratory 
investigations  can  be  conducted  for  which  the  individual  manufacturer  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  the 
position  to  utilize  the  results  immediately  and  to  great  advantage.  Ma- 
terials of  construction  may  be  officially  tested  and  certificates  of  results 
issued  which  will  do  away  with  much  loss  of  time  and  labor  involved  in 
private  testing,  while  the  element  of  private  and  personal  bias  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  study  of  the  peculiar  emanations  from  the  newly  isolated  sub- 
stances called  radium,  polonium,  and  their  compounds,  has  been  actively 
continued  during  the  last  few  months.  As  indicated  in  these  pages 
three  months  ago,  the  principal  interest  has  centred  in  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  mysterious  rays,  which,  while  producing  thermal, 
chemical,  and  luminous  effects,  have  as  yet  no  determinate  source  and 
suffer  no  apparent  diminution.  If  the  rays  are  actually  produced  by 
chemical  transformations  in  the  substance,  there  must  be  an  appreciable 
limit  to  their  amount,  and  we  have  simply  a  new  form  of  fuel,  probably 
more  costly  and  less  available  than  those  already  in  use.  If,  as  has 
been  advanced  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  the  radio-active  substances  act 
simply  as  transformers  of  molecular  energy  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
we  may  be  upon  the  verge  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  method  of  the  utili- 
zation of  the  forces  of  nature  which  shall  lead  us  into  fields  as  yet 
altogether  untrodden. 

Among  recent  improvements  in  the  domain  of  electric  lighting  may 
be  mentioned  the  method  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  electric  arc 
by  impregnating  the  carbons  with  solutions  of  salts  of  certain  metals. 
The  arc  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  between  carbon 
points  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  electric  light ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  many  varieties  of  lighting  apparatus  which  have  been  devised  since 
Davy's  original  experiment,  the  arc  has  maintained  its  position  as  the 
most  economical  method  for  the  transformation  of  electrical  energy  into 
light.  Since  the  light  produced  by  the  arc  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
incandescence  of  the  points  of  the  carbon  terminals,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  attempts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  illuminating  power  by 
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adding  to  the  carbon  such  substances  as  give  out  light  upon  heating. 
The  well-known  Welsbach  gas  mantle  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  non-luminous  flame  may  be  used  to  produce  a  bril- 
liant light  by  the  introduction  of  the  proper  substances  into  the  heated 
area.  In  like  manner  the  method  originally  suggested  by  Bremer,  of 
impregnating  the  carbons  with  solutions  of  salts  of  barium  or  of  cal- 
cium, is  found  to  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  light,  without  involv- 
ing a  corresponding  increase  in  consumption  of  current.  The  heat  of 
the  arc  produces  vapors  of  barium  and  calcium,  adding  by  their  incan- 
descence to  the  illuminating  power,  and  also  increasing  the  conductivity, 
so  that  a  much  longer  arc  is  possible  than  with  the  ordinary  carbons. 
Experiments  with  lamps  using  these  carbons  have  shown  an  increase  of 
two  to  three  times  the  power  of  the  ordinary  arc,  thus  far  more  than 
compensating  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  prepared  carbons.  An  ad- 
ditional advantage  in  the  process  lies  in  .the  ability  to  modify  the 
color  of  the  arc  by  varying  the  composition  of  the  impregnating  solu- 
tion. Thus  the  unpleasant  bluish  color  of  the  ordinary  arc  may  be 
changed  to  a  pure  white,  or  a  moderate  yellow  tinge  may  be  added  as 
desired. 

In  connection  with  the  practical  applications  of  electricity,  the  use 
of  independent  electric  motors  is  distinctly  on  the  increase.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  power  can  be  conveyed,  silently,  efficiently,  and 
most  conveniently,  through  a  flexible,  stationary  wire  to  any  part  of  an 
establishment,  and  can  there  be  used  to  drive  a  machine  at  any  conven- 
ient speed,  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  works  manager.  Only  those 
who  have  experienced  the  tribulations  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
older  methods  of  power  transmission  —  the  hot  bearings,  the  loose  pul- 
leys, the  slipping  belts,  and  the  power  losses  —  can  fully  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  transmission  conductor  and  the  electric  motor  to  the 
engineer  who  has  to  plan  and  operate  the  machine-shop  and  the  factory. 
The  old-time  shop  was  faiiiy  dominated  by  the  position  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  location  of  the  line  shafting ;  and  once  established,  the 
latter  formed  the  Procrustean  bed  to  which  all  subsequent  installations 
had  to  be  fitted.  With  the  introduction  of  electric  driving,  however,  a 
certain  sense  of  relief  has  followed.  Machines  may  really  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  operated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with  the  certain 
assui-ance  that  the  power  can  be  got  to  them  without  danger  or  difficulty 
and  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  result  has  been  an  enormous  development 
in  the  use  of  the  smaU  electric  motor.  The  amount  of  power  required 
by  even  important  machines  is  surprisingly  small,  when  it  is  considered 
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apart  from  the  energy  required  to  get  it  to  the  point  of  application. 
Hence  motors  of  from  one  to  five  horse  power  have  been  installed  in 
continually  increasing  numbers,  to  meet  the  gi'owing  demand.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  absolute  economy  in  the  actual  trans- 
mission of  power  is  secondary  to  the  maximum  efficiency  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  hence  it  is  that  the  flexibility  of  the  electric  system  appeals 
most  strongly  to  the  man  who  looks  for  ultimate  results.  The  late 
Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell  stated,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ability  of  the  dynamo  to  drive  a  corresponding  motor  over 
distances  existing  within  industrial  working  ranges  was  the  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  development  of  civilization,  and  there  is  daily 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  his  statement.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  machine-shop  of  the  immediate  future  will  contain 
almost  no  shafting  or  belting,  and  that  clear  overhead  space,  free  sky- 
lights, and  noiseless  transmission  will  be  the  rule.  Machines  will  be 
no  longer  placed  in  the  straight  lines  dictated  by  the  shafting  above 
them,  but  will  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  sequence  of  work  and 
with  the  order  of  the  maximum  efficiency  of  operation. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the  peculiar  properties  of 
certain  alloys  of  nickel  and  steel,  not  only  as  regards  strength,  but  also 
with  respect  to  magnetic  and  thermal  effects.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  the  fact  that  certain  alloys  of  steel  and  nickel  possess 
much  lower  coefficients  of  expansion  than  either  of  the  constituent 
metals.  The  alloy  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  attention  is  the 
minimum-expansion  alloy,  containing  thirty-six  per  cent  of  nickel ,  this 
having  only  one-fourteenth  the  expansion  of  platinum  for  any  given 
increase  in  temperature,  and  thus  being  most  useful  for  the  construction 
of  standards  of  length,  measurmg  tapes,  clock  pendulum  bars,  and  the 
like.  Thus  M.  Guillaume  states  that  a  wire  of  the  thirty-six  per  cent 
nickel-steel  alloy,  one  kilometre  in  length,  varies  in  length  less  than  0.4 
millimetre  in  passing  from  0°  to  20°  C. !  A  more  recent  application  of 
this  property  is  found  in  the  possibility  of  varying  the  proportions  of 
steel  and  nickel  so  as  to  produce  an  alloy  having  any  desired  coefficient 
of  expansion.  In  the  construction  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  and 
other  apparatus  requiring  metal  connections  to  be  fused  into  glass  it  has 
always  been  found  necessary  to  use  platinum  wire,  because  that  metal 
expands  and  contracts  almost  exactly  the  same  as  glass.  All  attempts 
to  use  a  less  costly  metal  have  failed,  because  the  difference  in  expan- 
sion cracks  the  glass.  M.  Guillaume,  however,  has  now  succeeded  in 
making  a  nickel-steel  alloy  having  precisely  the  same  coefficient  of 
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expansion  as  that  of  glass,  and  wire  of  this  alloy  is  used  to  replace  plati- 
num in  many  places  in  which  fusion  in  glass  is  necessary. 

In  connection  with  improvements  in  artificial  lighting,  there  may  be 
noted  the  continual  development  of  scientific  methods  for  determining 
the  illuminating  power  of  various  lamps.  Several  ingenious  photome- 
ters have  been  devised  for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  light ;  but 
all  of  these  involve  the  comparison  of  the  light  under  investigation  with 
some  standard  source  of  illumination.  It  is  most  essential  that  such  a 
staii^rd  light  be  constant  and  uniform,  and  be  readily  reproducible 
anywhere,  so  that  tests  made  in  different  places  may  be  fully  compar- 
able. Neglecting  the  old  standard  candle,  which  was  far  from  being 
either  constant  or  uniform,  the  use  of  flame  standards  such  as  the  Car- 
eel  oil  lamp,  the  Vernon-Harcourt  pentane  lamp,  or  the  Hefner-Alteneck 
amyl-acetate  lamp,  has  been  general.  Certain  discrepancies,  however, 
show  that  reliable  results  are  not  easily  attained  with  any  flame  stand- 
ard of  light.  The  brilliancy  is  distinctly  affected  by  several  conditions, 
not  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  investigator.  The  action  of  a  slight 
draught  of  air  may  cause  the  flame  to  vary,  while  the  effect  of  impure 
air,  due  to  the  presence  of  several  people  in  the  testing  room,  is  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Later  standards  of  light  are  free  from  these  defects, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  light  emitted  from  a  square  centimetre  of 
fused  platinum  is  accepted  as  the  most  reliable.  The  inconvenience  of 
using  this  standard  in  ordinary  work  has  led  to  the  employment  of  spe- 
cially constructed  incandescent  electric  lamps  as  regular  working  stand- 
ards, these  being  rated  and  calibrated  by  frequent  comparison  with  the 
fused  platinum  as  an  ultimate  standard  of  reference. 

The  general  application  of  scientific  methods  in  ordinary  workshop 
processes  continues  as  the  advantages  appear,  and  as  the  ease  of  such 
application  is  demonstrated.  From  the  use  of  testing  machines  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  materials,  we  pass  to  the  study  of  the  influence  of 
methods  of  production  upon  the  strength  of  the  product,  so  that  uni- 
formity and  reliability  may  result.  The  strength  and  general  properties 
of  iron  castings  depend  very  largely  upon  the  grading  and  mixtm-e  of 
the  pig-iron  fed  into  the  cupola  or  melting  furnace.  Formerly  pig-iron 
was  graded  almost  entirely  by  the  fracture,  the  pig  being  broken,  and 
the  experienced  foundryman  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  fracture 
as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  metal.  While  some  men  attained  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  upon  metals  in  this  way, 
the  crudeness  of  the  method  is  apparent.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
it  is  becoming  general  Co  grade  pig-iron  by  chemical  analysis,  and  many 
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manufacturers  offer  their  products  upon  this  basis.  While  chemical 
analysis  is  a  vast  improvement  over  grading  the  iron  merely  by  inspec- 
tion, it  is  not  an  absolute  standard  of  comparison,  since  the  physical 
properties,  so  important  for  the  actual  use  of  the  finished  casting,  do  not 
altogether  depend  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  pig,  especially 
as  serious  chemical  changes  may  take  place  during  the  remelting  and 
casting.  It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested  that  systematic  records  be 
kept  of  the  behavior  of  various  irons,  as  regards  composition,  shrinkage, 
microstructure,  etc.,  in  comparison  with  tests  made  upon  standard  test 
bars  produced  in  connection  with  the  finished  castings.  In  this  way  a 
mass  of  systematic  information  might  soon  be  collected,  which  would 
enable  the  various  grades  and  makes  of  pig-iron  to  be  arranged  and 
standardized,  so  that  mixture  could  be  readily  selected  to  give  any 
desired  properties  to  the  finished  castings.  The  progress  which  such  a 
system  shows  over  the  old-time  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  foundryman, 
amounting  frequently  to  little  more  than  guess-work,  is  evident,  and  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  progress  of  applied  science  in  practical 
work. 

The  development  of  the  steam  turbine  continues,  and  there  is  every 
evidence  that  this  simple  and  effective  apparatus  for  the  conversion  of 
the  elastic  force  of  steam  into  mechanical  power  is  coming  into  general 
use.  It  is  especially  for  the  driving  of  steamships  that  the  turbine  is 
found  satisfactory.  The  freedom  from  vibration,  even  at  the  highest 
speed,  is  here  found  most  acceptable. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  operation  of  the  turbine - 
propelled  vessels,  "King  Edward  "  and  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  on  the  Clyde 
has  led  to  the  construction  of  two  cross-channel  steamers  for  regular  ser- 
vice between  England  and  France.  As  there  is  no  body  of  water  over 
which  navigation  demands  speed  and  smooth  running  to  a  greater  extent 
than  does  the  Channel,  the  performance  of  these  steamers  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  The  new  steamers  are  to  miake  two  to  three  knots  higher 
speed  than  the  existing  boats ;  and  as  vibration  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
machinery  will  be  entirely  obviated,  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  should 
be  greatly  improved.  The  success  of  these  large  channel  steamers  should 
open  the  way  to  the  consideration  of  turbine  engines  for  transatlantic 
steamers,  and  should  aid  in  the  development  of  marine  engineering  in 
general. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  steam 
turbine  lies  in  its  adaptability  to  the  use  of  superheated  steam.     It  has 
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long  been  known  that  much  of  the  loss  in  a  steam  engine,  due  to  con- 
densation, may  be  removed  by  superheating  the  steam  to  a  temperature 
exceeding  that  due  to  its  pressure.  The  principal  difficulties  which 
have  attended  the  practical  employment  of  superheating  are  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lubricant  by  the  high  temperature  and  the  interference  with 
the  tightness  of  valves  and  sliding  connections  by  reason  of  the  warping 
and  twisting  of  parts  by  the  heat.  With  the  steam  turbine  these  diffi- 
culties have  not  appeared,  because  there  are  no  rubbing  parts  to  be 
affected  and  there  is  no  lubricant  to  become  decomposed  or  carbonized  by 
the  heat.  Tests  of  steam  turbines  using  saturated  and  superheated  steam 
have  shown  a  marked  economy  by  reason  of  the  superheating,  and  with 
no  ill  effects  whatever  upon  the  apparatus.  The  experiments  have 
revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  steam 
to  the  turbine  wheel  is  materially  less  for  superheated  than  for  moist 
steam,  this  evidently  being  due  to  the  actual  rubbing  of  the  particles  of 
entrained  moisture  against  the  wheel. 

In  considering  the  question  of  motive  power,  the  progress  of  the  gas 
engine  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  since  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  some  form  of  internal-combustion  motor  will  eventually 
replace  the  steam  engine.  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  gas 
engine  is  its  superior  thermal  efficiency,  even  a  small  gas  engine  having 
about  double  the  efficiency  of  the  best  large  steam  engines.  There  are 
other  considerations,  however,  which  may  render  the  internal  combus- 
tion motor  applicable  where  steam  would  be  out  of  the  question.  In 
localities  where  water  is  scarce  there  may  yet  be  fuel  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  power;  and  in  such  places  the  wood  or  other  fuel  may  be 
used  to  generate  fuel  gas  to  be  consumed  directly  in  the  engine  cylinder, 
thus  dispensing  entirely  with  the  need  of  water,  except  for  the  small 
amount  needed  for  the  cylinder  jacket.  Thus,  in  the  Eich^  process,  the 
wood  is  placed  in  a  closed  retort  and  the  heat  applied  from  without ;  the 
volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  distilling  over  in  the  form  of  a  gas 
fully  equal  in  calorific  power  to  a  high-class  illuminating  gas,  and  well 
adapted  for  direct  use  in  a  gas  engine  for  motive  power,  while  in  the 
retort  the  residue  is  an  excellent  charcoal.  The  introduction  of  this 
form  of  power-generating  machinery  may  do  much  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  colonies  where  water  is  scarce.  It  has  abeady  been  success- 
fully installed  in  Madagascar  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  active  industry  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  internal-combustion  motors  is  that  of  automobile  vehicles. 
Probably  in   no   department  of  machine   design   have   the   limits    of 
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strength  and  capacity  been  more  closely  approached  than  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  recent  high-powered  cars.  The  disastrous  Paris-Madrid 
race  emphasized  the  folly  of  permitting  vehicles  to  race  at  the  speed  of 
express  trains  on  public  highways,  and  in  the  general  expression  of  dis- 
approval of  such  races  the  mechanical  lessons  of  the  attempts  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  vehicles  of  1,000 
kilogrammes  in  weight  were  propelled  at  speeds  of  more  than  sixty 
miles  an  hour  by  engines  of  seventy  to  ninety  horse  power,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  margin  of  safety  in  design  and  operation  must  have 
been  exceedingly  slight.  Ample  evidence  of  the  narrow  margin  of 
safety  in  the  powerful  automobiles  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Paris-Madrid  race  nearly  all  the  big  cars  came  to  grief  through  failure  of 
working  parts.  The  heat  softened  the  metal  in  the  bearings,  cylinder 
heads  cracked,  rods  bent,  and  there  was  evidence  in  many  minor  details 
that  the  machinery  was  under-proportioned  and  overworked.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  disastrous  race^  which  should  never  have  been 
permitted  under  existing  conditions,  will  at  least  prove  useful  in  show- 
ing that  the  limits  of  safety,  either  in  construction  or  operation,  cannot 
be  exceeded  with  impunity. 

Among  recent  developments  in  industrial  technology  may  be  noted 
a  new  application  of  acetylene  gas,  in  addition  to  its  use  as  a  brilliant 
illuminant.  The  production  of  extremely  high  temperatures  in  the  arts 
has  been  made  possible  mainly  by  the  employment  of  expensive  appar- 
atus, such  as  the  electric  furnace,  suited  neither  in  form  nor  flexibility 
for  general  use.  The  oxy -hydrogen  blowpipe  has  been  employed  with 
advantage  where  compressed  hydrogen  is  available ;  but  the  cost  is  high, 
and  even  with  this  apparatus  the  highest  temperatures  are  not  produced, 
a  maximum  of  about  3,000°  C.  being  attained  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  new  apparatus  is  practically  identical  with  the  oxy -hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  acetylene  gas  for  the 
hydrogen.  The  high  calorific  power  of  the  acetylene  renders  it  possible 
to  produce  in  this  way  temperatures  exceeding  4,000°  C,  while  the 
readiness  with  which  the  acetylene  can  be  generated  from  calcium  car- 
bide and  water  obviates  the  difficulty  of  procuring  hydrogen.  Since 
compressed  oxygen  is  now  a  regular  article  of  commerce,  procurable  in 
steel  cylinders  ready  for  use,  the  apparatus  can  be  set  up  with  little 
delay  and  at  moderate  cost.  The  heat  produced  by  the  oxygen-acety- 
lene blowpipe  is  so  great  that  any  of  the  metals  used  in  the  arts  may 
be  readily  fused,  while  the  welding  of  larg^  or  small  pieces  of  steel  or 
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iron  may  be  effected  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  development  of  this 
apparatus  places  in  the  hands  of  the  mechanic  a  new  tool  of  great  value 
and  of  many  extended  applications. 

The  use  of  high  temperatures  in  the  arts  is  extending  in  various 
directions.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  electric  fur- 
nace for  the  smelting  of  iron  and  the  production  of  steel;  but  until 
recently  such  work  has  been  experimental  only,  and  the  cost  has  been 
such  as  to  render  competition  with  ordinary  methods  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  recently  erected  smelting  furnaces  at  Livet,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Komanche,  near  Grenoble,  France,  appear  to  mark  an  important 
degree  of  progress  in  this  department  of  metallurgy  which  may  lead  to 
a  reversal  of  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  process.  Instead  of 
using  the  heat  of  the  electric  furnace  for  the  entire  operation  of  smelt- 
ing, a  combination  method  is  employed.  The  smelting  furnace  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  cylinder,  not  unlike  the  ordinary  blast  furnace ;  but 
no  provision  is  made  for  any  blast  of  air,  neither  is  there  any  contraction 
at  the  base.  The  fusion  zone  is  produced  by  a  powerful  electric  arc 
between  carbon  electrodes  directly  over  a  hearth  upon  which  the  liquid 
metal  collects.  The  furnace  is  charged  at  the  top  with  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, and  coke,  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  after  the  heat  from  the  elec- 
tric arc  permeates  the  mass,  the  combustion  of  the  coke  effects  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  iron  from  the  ore,  and  the  heat  arc  is  required  only  for  the 
final  fusion.  The  hon  from  the  high  furnace  is  then  drawn  off  into  a 
fining  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  type.  In  this  furnace  the  ii'on  is 
decarburized  by  the  action  of  an  electric  arc  placed  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal,  the  product  being  a  high-grade  steel,  fully 
equal  to  the  best  qualities  of  crucible  steel. 

While  data  as  to  costs  are  not  fully  forthcoming,  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  cost  of  the  process  is  decidedly  lower  than  for  those 
in  which  the  entire  operation  of  smelting  is  performed  by  electric  arcs. 
The  works  at  Livet  are  constructed  on  a  large  scale  and  operations  are 
conducted  commercially,  so  that  the  plant  may  be  considered  as  having 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  remarl<:ably  high  quality  of  the 
steel  produced  in  the  electric  furnace,  as  shown  by  careful  tests,  renders 
the  latter  part  of  the  process  especially  important,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  electric  fining  fm-naces,  using  iron  made  in  the  ordinary  blast 
furnace,  may  come  into  use,  even  if  the  cost  of  employing  electricity  for 
the  entire  operation  of  smelting  is  found  too  expensive.  An  important 
element  in  connection  with  electric  smelting  is  the  fact  that  the  electric 
energy  may  be  conveniently  obtained  from  water  power,  this  being  the 
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case  at  Livet.     The  process  may  thus  be  found  available  where  fuel  is 
expensive  but  hydraulic  power  is  readily  obtainable. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  metallurgy,  and  especially 
with  the  use  of  the  blast  furnace  for  smelting  iron,  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  closer  utilization  of  by-i)roducts.  A  blast  furnace,  while 
essentially  and  originally  an  apparatus  for  the  smelting  and  reduction  of 
iron  from  the  ore,  is  also  a  large  gas  producer,  and,  as  more  recently 
shown,  a  great  cement  kiln.  Thus,  the  charge  fed  into  a  blast  furnace 
consists  of  ore,  flux  (usually  limestone),  and  fuel.  In  the  course  of  the 
transformations  the  ii-on  is  reduced  from  the  ore,  and  is  drawn  off  at  the 
bottom  in  a  fused  state.  The  combustion  of  the  fuel  produces  large  vol- 
umes of  gas,  comparatively  rich  in  carbonic  oxide,  and  this  is  discharged 
at  the  top,  where  a  portion  of  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stoves  used  for  heat- 
ing the  air  blast ;  while  the  flux,  united  with  the  earthy  portions  of  the 
ore,  is  drawn  off'  as  slag.  For  a  long  time  a  large  part  of  the  gas  was 
allowed  to  go  to  waste ;  but  during  the  last  few  years  attempts  have  been 
made,  with  much  success,  to  use  the  discharge  gases  from  the  blast  fur- 
nace directly  in  large  gas  engines,  and  thus  obtain  motive  power.  In 
Belgium,  in  Germany,  and  now  in  the  United  States,  powerful  gas  engines 
have  been  made,  generally  in  connection  with  the  blowing  machinery 
for  producing  the  blast,  and  operated  entirely  by  the  waste  gases  from 
tlie  furnaces. 

The  slag,  which  has  always  been  a  by-product  difficult  of  utilization, 
is  now  being  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  making  slag  cement  consists  in  granulating  the  slag  by 
running  it  into  water;  and  then,  after  mixing  it  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  lime,  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  Such  a  cement  is  suited  for 
certain  purposes,  such  as  foundations,  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  as  valuable  for  general  pur- 
poses as  the  higher  grades  of  Portland  cement.  If,  however,  as  recently 
developed  in  Germany,  the  granulated  slag  is  mixed  with  limestone,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  recalcined  and  ground,  a  product  is  obtained  which 
corresponds  practically  to  high-grade  Portland  cement.  This  enables 
the  third  by-product  of  the  blast  furnace  to  be  utilized,  and  cuts  down 
the  waste  to  a  minimum.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  cement 
and  concrete,  especially  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  fireproof 
buildings  employing  the  various  systems  of  reinforced  concrete,  renders 
this  new  source  of  cement  production  an  important  one,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  concrete  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  leading  mate- 
rials in  all  kinds  of  building  construction. 
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As  allied  to  the  production  of  iron,  the  subject  of  coal  mining  has  of 
late  engrossed  public  and  scientific  attention  to  a  marked  degree.  In 
the  United  States,  the  labor  difficulties  in  which  the  coal  operations  have 
been  involved  are  foreign  to  the  soope  of  this  review.  In  Great  Britain, 
however,  the  subject  has  been  discussed  from  a  scientific  and  technical 
point  of  view,  with  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  supply  is 
the  principal  mainstay  of  England's  industrial  supremacy.  The  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods  of  mining,  handling,  and  preparing  coal 
are  but  hastening  the  day  when  the  coal  resources  of  England  will  be 
materially  affected.  While  the  time  of  their  ultimate  exhaustion  is 
doubtless  distant  by  several  centuries,  the  increasing  depths  and  ex- 
penses must  render  British  coal,  and  the  industries  dependent  upon  it, 
less  and  less  capable  of  competing  with  rival  nations.  Attempts  to 
limit  the  exports  of  British  coal  can  have  but  small  effect  upon  the  rate 
of  exhaustion,  since  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  coal  taken  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  on  British  vessels  for  their  own  fuel  sup- 
ply, and  not  actually  exported  to  a  foreign  country  for  consumption 
there. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  that  before  the 
available  coal  supply  of  the  world  is  exhausted,  other  methods  of  obtain- 
ing energy  wiU  be  devised ;  but  any  such  methods  will  doubtless  become 
the  property  of  the  world  at  large,  and  thus  continue  to  distribute  among 
other  nations  the  industrial  power  now  held  by  England.  The  whole 
subject  is  one  receiving  most  earnest  attention ;  and  the  solution  of  the 
power  question  may  involve  a  dislocation  of  commercial  and  industrial 
centres  not  unlike  that  which  took  place  when  the  discovery  of  America 
changed  the  front  of  Europe,  placed  England  in  the  van,  and  relegated 
Venice  and  Genoa  to  the  rear.  Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  from  distrust  of  living  celebrities  that  the  present 
generation  spends  so  much  of  its  time  in  the  eulogy  of  buried  heroes,  for 
we  need  only  glance  through  the  editorial  and  critical  columns  of  any 
day's  paper  to  be  assured  that  ours  is  the  golden  age,  alike  in  political 
wisdom  and  in  literary  distinction.  However  that  may  be,  there  is 
going  on  somewhere  much  diligent  investigation  of  the  calendar  and  the 
dictionary  of  biography.  We  have  no  sooner  accomplished  the  task  of 
studying  one  departed  worthy  in  his  true  perspective  than  we  are  ex- 
horted to  adjust  our  focus  to  the  examination  of  another. 

The  last  three  months  have  seen  at  least  four  commemorations,  on 
varying  scales :  the  bicentenary  of  the  death  of  Pepys,  the  bicentenary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Wesley,  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Bulwer  Lytton, 
and  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Emerson.  In  Pepys  and  Lytton  public 
interest  has  not  been  sufficiently  acute  to  demand  more  than  a  few  maga- 
zine articles,  which  may  possibly  give  a  slight  fillip  to  the  sale  of  the 
diary  and  of  the  novels,  respectively.  Though  ranked  in  his  own  day, 
by  critics  of  high  repute,  above  Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  Brontes,  and 
George  Eliot,  Lytton' s  vogue  has  so  far  departed  that,  as  a  topic,  he 
now  seems  hardly  less  antiquarian  than  Pepys.  A  fair  test  of  a  novel- 
ist's following,  after  a  generation  or  so,  is  the  eagerness  of  admirers  to 
undertake,  or  at  any  rate  to  read  about,  pilgrimages  to  the  places  most 
closely  associated  with  the  man  himself  or  with  his  characters;  but 
there  are  few  footprints  in  the  track  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  Wesley 
commemoration  in  England  and  America  has  lacked  in  enthusiasm 
from  its  nearness  to  the  stimulation  given  to  the  study  of  Methodist 
history  by  the  recent  Twentieth-Century  Funds,  and  has  also  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  the  centenary  of  John  Wesley's  death  was  kept  no 
longer  ago  than  1891.  Is  it  not  time,  by  the  way,  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding whether  the  anniversary  of  a  man's  birth  or  of  his  death  is 
the  fitter  time  for  a  memorial? 

The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Emerson's  birth  has  not  only 
excelled,  in  public  interest,  any  other  recent  commemoration  —  the 
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Louisiana  Purchase  not  excepted  — ■  but  has  been  undoubtedly  the  chief 
literary  event  of  the  last  quarter.  It  has  brought  to  light  the  surprising 
extent  of  Emerson's  influence,  both  with  leaders  of  opinion  and  with  the 
multitude.  A  writer  in  "  The  British  Weekly  "  has  pointed  out  the 
significance  of  'the  testimonies  recently  given  to  the  admiration  felt  for 
him  by  readers  so  diverse  as  John  Tyndall  and  Henry  Drummond, 
Maeterlinck  and  Mozoomdar,  Pobedonostzef  and  John  Clifford.  For 
years  past  the  retail  booksellers  of  London  have  not  had  a  larger  or 
steadier  demand  for  any  other  book  than  for  Emerson's  "Essays."  In 
a  series  of  shilling  classics  recently  issued  by  an  English  publisher,  this 
volume  was  by  far  the  most  successful.  The  issue  of  an  "Emerson 
Birthday  Book  *  has  been  the  crowning  mark  of  popular  favor.  When 
an  author  has  reached  that  stage,  his  seat  in  that  Hall  of  Fame  whose 
doors  open  to  the  suffrages  of  the  "  general  reader  "  is  well  assured. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  a  note  of  exultation  was  soimded  in 
many  of  the  articles  written  and  speeches  uttered  during  the  celebra- 
tions. The  survivors  of  that  little  band  of  disciples  whose  unstopped 
ears  listened  to  the  voice  as  it  cried  in  the  wilderness  have  good  reason 
for  congratulation  now  that  its  words  have  gone  out  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  They  remark  with  legitimate  pride  that  in  hundreds  of  pulpits 
where  Emerson  was  once  denounced  as  dangerous  and  corrupting  he  is 
now  recognized  as  a  wholesome  moral  force,  and  that  the  press  which 
once  thought  him  a  fit  object  for  sneers  and  ridicule  now  exalts  him  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  American  literature.  These  congratulations  are 
quite  natural,  but  they  may  nevertheless  be  premature.  "Ye  build  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous  "  — 
one  of  time's  happy  revenges,  no  doubt,  and  an  entirely  cheerful  pros- 
pect for  those  personal  friends  of  Emerson  who  still  remain  with  us,  in 
Concord  or  elsewhere.  But  does  the  chorus  which  now  acclaims  the 
memory  of  Emerson  mean  that  American  society  to-day  regards  his 
teaching  as  amounting  to  more  than  a  "pious  opinion,"  laudable  in  the 
abstract,  but  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  any  application  in  practice? 
Are  we  willing  even  to  give  a  hearing  to  those  who  attempt  to  trans- 
late Emerson's  message  into  twentieth-century  language  and  to  drive  it 
right  home  into  the  heart  of  present  conditions  ?  These  very  questions 
suggest  that  this  c5elebration,  too,  may  be  in  the  main  antiquarian ;  that 
what  we  ar©  eulogizing  most  vociferously  may  be  the  dead  part  of  him, 
not  that  which  is  alive  and  immortal.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  Emer- 
son's professed  admirers  confirms  the  apprehension  that  the  depth  of  his 
influence  may  not  actually  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  width,  as  when 
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we  find  that  a  man  may  proclaim  him  to  be  his  own  favorite  author, 
may  keep  a  vohime  of  his  essays  always  on  his  study  table,  and  yet  be 
—  Pobedonostzef ! 

In  the  many  appreciations  of  Emerson  that  have  appeared  of  late 
there  has  been  much  comment  of  permanent  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  will  sift  out  the  most  careful  and  penetrating  of  these 
criticisms,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  fresh  biographical  matter, 
and  publish  them  in  a  centenary  memorial  volume.  The  editor  should 
be  an  Emersonian,  yet  not  so  absorbed  in  his  enthusiasm  as  to  forget 
the  weaknesses  of  those  who  are  not  of  the  elect.  An  interesting  by- 
product of  this  commemoration  is  the  publication,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  of  the  "  Correspondence  Between  Ealph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Herman  Grimm."  '  Grimm's  letters  appear  not  only  in 
the  German  original,  but  also  in  a  translation  which  is,  unfortunately, 
quite  a  school-boy  type  of  English.  In  spite  of  this  defect,  this  record 
of  communications  between  the  two  men  is  well  worth  addii.g  to  the 
collection  of  •  Emersoniana.  The  subjects  are,  on  the  whole,  slight,  for 
the  letters  are  largely  occupied  with  introductions,  invitations,  the  in- 
terchange of  books  and  magazines,  and  mutual  compliments,  obviously 
sincere.  Of  Emerson's  obiter  dicta,  one  of  the  most  notable,  in  view 
of  what  has  lately  been  said  of  the  "  vortical  movement "  of  his  own 
writings,  is  his  declaration  that  he  hates  "  circular  sentences,  or  echoing 
sentences,  where  the  last  half  cunningly  repeats  the  first  half."  "You," 
he  says  to  Grimm,  in  admiring  contrast,  "  step  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
advance  ever." 

The  Carlyle  controversy  was  once  regarded  as  a  question  of  litera- 
ture, or  at  any  rate  of  literary  history.  It  has  at  last  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  nerve  specialist.  The  two  volumes  now  published  under  the  title 
of  "  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  " '  are 
edited  by  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle ;  but  the  introduction,  which  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  significant  part  of  the  whole  publication,  is  written 
by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor  in  Lun- 
acy, and  one  of  the  leading  British  authorities  on  mental  and  nervous 
diseases.  And  if  this  particular  thing  had  to  be  done  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  expert  in  morbid  pathology,  rather  than  a  literary  critic, 
was  the  right  man  to  do  it. 

But  to  judge  the  book  fairly,  we  should  postpone  for  a  time  our  read- 
ing of  the  introduction  and  allow  the  letters  to  make  their  own  impres- 
'  Houghtou,  Mifflin  6:>  Co,  ^  Jolin  Lane. 
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sion.  If  we  were  to  dismiss  from  our  memory,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
that  we  had  heard  of  the  Carlyles,  and  were  to  attempt  to  read  this  cor- 
respondence straightforwardly  without  bias,  as  though  it  were  the  work 
of  a  person  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  we  should  be  led  to  certain  in-e- 
sistible  conclusions  about  the  book  and  the  writer.  In  the  first  place,  if 
any  publisher  gave  to  the  world  such  a  record  of  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
periences of  some  one  in  whose  personality  the  public  was  not  abeady 
interested,  there  would  be  a  general  complaint  of  its  dulness  and  trivial- 
ity. Neither  the  quality  of  butter  and  eggs  at  Edinburgh  nor  the  price 
of  shoes  at  Sanquhar  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  a  subject  deserving  attention  except  from  students  of  economic 
history.  Yet  matter  of  this  utterly  unprofitable  sort  obtrudes  itself  aU 
through  the  book.  We  are  treated  to  pages  upon  pages  recounting  the 
writer's  difficulties  with  her  servants,  who,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  have  been 
either  drunken  or  otherwise  helpless.  One  especially  tragical  story  con- 
cerns an  unhappy  maid  who  had  a  black  beetle  in  her  ear.  Wonderful 
to  relate,  an  apothecary  at  the  bottom  of  the  street  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing it  by  means  of  a  syringe  and  a  probe !  This  episode  uses  up  print- 
ing ink  and  paper  for  nearly  two  pages. 

But  while  most  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  people  and  things  that 
no  one  cares  about,  or  wishes  to  care  about,  the  topics  are  not  all  unim- 
portant or  unworthy,  and  there  are  many  passages  revealing  a  descriptive 
skill  that  would  make  itself  admired  even  though  nothing  was  known 
of  the  author.  The  accounts  of  visits  from  D'Orsay  and  Sterling  and 
of  Thomas  Carlyle's  lecturing  are  particularly  lively,  and  often  a  single 
sentence  shows  rare  ability  in  hitting  off  a  situation  or  a  character  in  a 
few  words.  Of  Lancashire  folk,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Carlyle  says  that 
"they  have  a  great  superiority  over  the  London  people,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  answer,  'God  knows! '  to  any  question  whatever,  but  every  man 
knows  what  he  is  about  and  is  able  and  willing  to  give  a  straightforward 
account  of  it."  And  there  is  no  lack  of  ingenuity  when,  speaking  of  a 
certain  London  house,  the  writer  compares  dining  there  to  seasickness : 
"  One  thinks  at  the  time  one  will  never  encounter  it  again ;  and  then 
the  impression  wears  off,  and  one  thinks  perhaps  one's  constitution  has 
undergone  some  change,  and  this  time  it  will  be  more  bearable." 

Continuing  our  study  of  these  letters,  without  any  prepossessions 
from  other  sources,  we  recognize  that  they  depict  a  family  life  of  much 
affection  and  tenderness.  There  are  occasional  restrictions  imposed 
through  the  idiosyncrasies  of  one  or  the  other  —  Carlyle,  for  example, 
when  sleepless  at  night  has  to  go  downstairs  to  smoke,  being  forbidden 
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to  smoke  in  his  own  bedroom  though  he  occupies  it  alone.  But,  on  the 
whole,  this  husband  and  wife  are  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other. 
They  have  many  common  interests  and  common  friendships;  they  take 
pains  to  give  each  other  pleasure  in  great  things  and  in  little ;  and  their 
relations  are  such  as  would  be  impossible  without  a  deep  and  real  attach- 
ment. That  they  remained  lovers  as  long  as  they  lived  is  clear  not  only 
from  frequent  expressions  of  endearment,  but  from  the  tone  of  the  entire 
correspondence.  Indeed,  if  this  feature  alone  is  considered,  there  is  a 
real  basis  for  the  suggestion,  made  by  one  of  the  reviewers,  that  this  book 
should  have  been  entitled  "The  Love-Letters  of  the  Carlyles."  If  the 
evidence  of  these  letters  may  be  trusted,  the  married  life  of  the  Carlyles 
was  anything  but  the  "  cat  and  dog  "  existence  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been. 

The  next  reflection  explains  the  intervention  of  the  nerve  doctor  as 
an  authority  in  the  case.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  spite  of  all  this,  was  not  a 
happy  woman.  Her  physical  condition  was  always  out  of  gear.  She 
was,  in  fact,  in  a  chronic  state  of  being  "run  down."  On  page  47  of 
the  iirst  volume  she  is  afraid  she  has  posted  a  letter  without  sealing  it, 
and  the  thought  comes  into  her  mind  like  liquid  fire  and  runs  over  her 
whole  face,  neck,  and  arms;  on  page  51  she  is  agitated,  on  arriving  at 
Manchester,  by  the  remembrance  that  she  has  come  off  without  the 
address  to  which  she  is  going ;  on  page  5  2  she  is  "  dreadfully  frightened  " 
at  the  prospect  of  her  first  railway  jom-ney,  believing  that  she  will  cer- 
tainly faint,  and  being  distressed  by  "the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
horrid  thing  stopped  ";  and  on  page  61  she  professes  herself  unable  to 
do  anything  except  fret  herself  to  fiddle-strings.  Later,  she  passes 
through  terrible  sufferings  because  at  a  country  post-office*  there  has  been 
overlooked  for  two  hours  a  letter  she  has  been  expecting  from  her  hus- 
band on  her  birthday.  She  imagines  that  all  kinds  of  horrible  things 
have  happened  to  him;  and,  when  the  omission  is  cleared  up,  she 
declares  that  she  is  as  much  broken  to  pieces  by  this  little  accident  as 
if  she  had  come  through  an  attack  of  cholera  or  typhus  fever;  she  can- 
not even  steady  her  hand  to  write  decently.  Later  still,  we  find  her 
nervous  troubles  so  acute  that  she  resorts  to  the  habitual  use  of  danger- 
ous drugs.  "  I  sat  up  reading  till  three  in  the  morning.  Then  I  made 
a  bold  venture  and  took  before  lying  down  thirty  drops  of  morphia.  I 
used  to  get  good  of  an  exceptional  dose  of  this  sort.  Even  that  couldn't 
put  me  to  sleep  for  a  minute ;  but  it  gave  me  a  sensation  of  rest  instead 
of  wildness;  and  I  lay  patiently  till  seven." 

This  distracted  state  explains  many  passages  that  would  otherwise 
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have  to  be  attributed  to  spite  and  malevolence.  Mrs.  Carlyle  must  have 
been  a  difficult  guest :  while  staying  with  friends  and  relatives  she  would 
habitually  send  away  letters  full  of  abuse  of  those  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  entertain  her  kindly.  At  one  house  she  complains  of  an  ever- 
lasting smell  of  roast  meat  in  her  nose ;  at  another,  of  the  constant  chit- 
ter-chatter ;  at  a  third,  of  the  atmosphere  of  moral  dulness  about  her 
hostess.  One  cannot  understand  how  she  could  condescend  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  houses  in  which  she  was  so  uncomfortable  and  for  whose 
occupants  she  felt  such  contempt.  Her  comments  on  Geraldine  Jews- 
bury  are  surely  the  most  amazing  since  hospitality  was  first  practised 
in  the  world.  Now  it  may  have  been  inevitable  that  a  poor  woman 
whose  nerves  were  entirely  unstrung  should  write  to  her  husband  in  a 
strain  that  would  have  been  discreditable  in  a  person  of  normal  condi- 
tion ;  but  certainly  the  publication  of  such  letters  was  not  inevitable. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  her  references  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
Whitworth,  to  Charles  Kingsley,  to  Eobert  Browning,  and  especially  to 
the  marriage  of  Tennyson.  Those  who  remember  the  exquisite  story  of 
the  patient  devotion  of  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Emily  Sellwood  will  need 
no  suggestion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  scandal-monger  who  could  permit 
herself  to  write  in  this  fashion : 

Did  you  know  that  Alfred  Tennyson  is  to  have  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  after 
all?  .  .  .  Lady  Harriet  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  marry;  "must  have  a  woman  to 
live  beside;  would  prefer  a  lady,  but  —  cannot  afford  one;  and  so  must  marry  a 
maid-servant."  Mrs.  Henry  Taylor  said  she  was  about  to  write  him  on  behalf  of 
their  housemaid,  who  was  quite  a  superior  character  in  her  way. 

Still  more  disgraceful  is  her  suggestion  that  a  certain  gentleman 
whom  she  meets  in  Scotland  must  be  the  son,  "unofficially,"  of  an  emi- 
nent Scotchman  and  friend  of  her  own,  whom  she  names. 

The  main  content  of  these  letters,  in  short,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
prejudice  and  egotism,  the  panics  and  hysterics,  of  a  woman  who, 
whatever  else  she  was,  was  manifestly  no  lady.  Why,  then,  was  the 
book  published  ?  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  these  arcana  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  sick-room  should  be  shouted  from  the  housetops.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  no  Charlotte  Bronte  or  George  Eliot.  She  had  not  herself 
accomplished  any  literary  or  other  achievement  which  would  provoke 
an  urgent  demand  for  particulars  about  her  cooks  or  her  megi'ims.  To 
be  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  writer  may  be  a  fortunate  lot ;  but  literary 
fame,  as  a  rule,  is  not  conceived  as  an  asset  automatically  transferable 
to  connections  by  marriage.  The  mystery  is  solved  by  the  footnotes 
and  the  introduction,  which  show  that  the  present  publication  was  not 
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intended  to  be  a  biography  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  polemical  pamphlet  in 
two  volumes. 

Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle's  annotations  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  has 
Fronde  on  the  brain.  They  leave  untouched  a  great  many  points  in  the 
text  on  which  a  comment  would  have  been  useful,  but  they  omit  no 
opportunity  of  girding  at  Froude's  errors  and  distortions.  So  frequent 
and  insistent  are  these  remonstrances  that  "  nagging  "  is  the  only  fit 
word  to  describe  their  general  efifect.  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne's 
introduction,  which  runs  to  eighty-seven  pages,  sets  forth  the  anti- 
Froude  giievance  in  a  more  complete  and  orderly  manner;  beginning 
cheerfully  with  a  reference  to  "the  stains  and  blurs  with  which  negli- 
gent usage  and  venomous  breathings  have  blemished  and  tarnished  the 
most  massive  and  shining  literary  reputation  of  the  last  century. " 

Unquestionably,  he  shows  that  Froude's  representation  of  Carlyle's 
treatment  of  his  wife  was  grossly  untrue.  Jane  Welsh  was  not  socially 
or  financially  degraded  by  marrying  him ;  her  life  at  Craigenputtock  was 
not  one  of  drudgery ;  she  was  not  "  dragged  "  to  London ;  she  was  not 
driven  from  home,  when  an  invalid,  by  her  husband's  temper,  or 
doomed  to  stay  at  home  for  housecleaning  while  he  was  selfishly  away 
on  a  holiday ;  he  did  not  give  her  ground  for  jealousy  by  his  admiration 
of  Lady  Ashburton ;  he  did  not  neglect  her  during  her  illnesses ;  and  his 
use  of  the  word  "  remorse  "  after  her  death  would  not  bear  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  it  by  his  expositor.  But  Froude's  mistakes  and  distor- 
tions, however  culpable,  are  no  excuse  for  the  spirit  in  which  this  critic 
berates  him  —  for  the  observation,  for  instance,  that  "Froude  had  had 
two  wives  himseK  but  grudged  his  friend  one  "  —  any  more  than  Jow- 
ett's  criticism  of  Carlyle  justifies  the  absurd  picture  of  the  luxurious  and 
epicurean  Master  of  Balliol  entertaining  the  great  of  the  land  sumptu- 
ously at  his  Lodge,  as  contrasted  with  poor  Carlyle  giving  a  dish  of  tea 
to  a  few  choice  spirits  in  a  dingy  little  drawing-room. 

The  "  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  "  will  be 
counted  among  the  books  of  the  year.  It  is  none  the  less  an  unneces- 
sary and  scandalous  publication.  It  was  not  needed  to  demolish 
any  confidence  in  Froude's  accuracy;  Prof.  Eliot  Norton's  examination 
had  pricked  that  bubble.  And  in  proportion  as  Froude's  credit  had 
suffered  by  such  criticisms,  the  character  of  Carlyle  had  recovered  itself 
thereby.  But  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  and  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 
appear  to  think  that,  somehow,  Thomas  Carlyle  will  be  held  in  greater 
honor  as  a  writer  and  thinker  if  they  can  prove  that  he  loved  and 
married  a  woman  in  whose  journal,  to  quote  Sir  James'  own  words,  "  the 
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alienist  will  readily  recognize  the  cerebral  neurasthenia  that  is  so  often 
accompanied  by  profound  dejection  and  mad  fancies."  They  do  not 
understand  the  inevitable  effect  upon  his  fame  of  their  announcement 
that,  with  six  exceptions,  all  the  letters  printed  in  these  volumes  were 
selected  for  ultimate  publication  by  Carlyle  himself.  The  discovery  that 
he  could  have  deliberately  intended  the  exposure  of  his  wife's  weaknesses 
and  pettinesses  to  the  world  in  this  fashion  strikes  a  scarcely  less  dam- 
aging blow  at  his  discretion  and  good  feeling  than  was  administered  by 
the  more  sensational  charges  of  Froude.  That  any  husband  could  have 
wished  to  perpetuate  his  wife's  memory  by  such  a  revelation  is  well- 
nigh  incredible.  It  can  only  be  explained  as  an  illustration  of  the 
blindness  which  sometimes  accompanies  an  affection  of  exceptional  in- 
tensity. But  if  Carlyle' s  own  judgment  was  misled  by  emotional  dis- 
turbances, there  is  no  excuse  for  the  failure  of  his  representatives  to  dis- 
cern that  the  interest  of  husband  as  well  as  wife  would  best  be  served 
by  the  suppression  of  these  distressing  documents. 

This  book,  unfortunately,  is  certain  to  provoke  reprisals,  and  a  most 
unedifying  quarrel  will  soon  be  raging  around  the  relics  now  exhumed. 
"The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water."  It  has 
promptly  been  announced  that  Fronde's  executors  have  a  reply  in  prep- 
aration, and  the  first  shot  in  this  new  guerrilla  warfare  has  already  been 
fired  off  in  the  leading  article  in  the  June  "Contemporary  Review," 
which  has  for  part  of  its  title  "A  Vindication  of  Froude."  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle herself  has  been  dead  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  it  will  be  strange 
if  no  one  can  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  on  her  behalf.  And  if  there 
remain  in  the  land  of  the  living  any  relatives  of  Miss  Geraldine  Jews- 
bury  we  ought  surely  to  be  hearing  from  them  without  delay.  The 
twentieth  century  will  evidently  be  too  short  to  complete  the  series  of 
alternate  whitewashing  and  blackwashing  that  the  cause  of  triTth  will 
demand ;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  feud  persists  until  a  time  so 
remote  that  everything  Carlyle  wrote  will  have  been  forgotten  and  he 
will  have  emerged  from  an  accretion  of  legend  with  a  world-wide  re- 
putation as  the  famous  wife -beater  of  the  Victorian  era. 

There  is  controversy,  too,  in  the  collection  of  documents  entitled 
"More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,"  ^  but  in  this  case  it  is  attenuated 
into  an  echo.  The  story  of  the  journalistic  and  other  attacks  on  the 
"Origin  of  Species  "  has  little  interest  save  to  point  a  moral.  To  scien- 
tific readers  these  letters  will  have  very  much  the  same  value  as  that 
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of  the  rough  sketches  of  a  great  artist  to  students  of  painting.  We  are 
taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  great  investigator's  workroom.  We  see  him 
adding  little  by  little  both  to  his  material  and  to  his  conclusions; 
now  asking  the  sportsman  Lamont  to  notice  whether  grains  of  dirt,  in 
which  seeds  might  be  dispersed,  adhere  to  the  feet  of  herons,  now 
commissioning  Henslow  to  set  the  little  girls  of  Hitcham  collecting 
seeds  of  the  Azorean  plants  of  the  neighborhood  at  the  rate  of  three- 
pence —  in  certain  circumstances  to  be  increased  to  sixpence  —  per 
packet. 

The  general  public,  not  particularly  edified  by  an  exposition  of  the 
processes  of  scientific  discovery,  will  be  most  impressed  by  the  picture 
unconsciously  portrayed  here  of  the  virtues  of  Darwin's  personal  charac- 
ter. His  pluck  in  fighting  against  weak  health  has  often  been  com- 
mended ;  but  the  bare  statement  that  he  was  a  sufferer  produces  nothing 
like  the  effect  that  is  left  upon  any  one  who,  reading  steadily  through 
such  a  book  as  this,  notes  how  frequently  his  physical  troubles  made 
even  congenial  work  an  ordeal.  "  I  am  one  of  those  miserable  creatures 
who  are  never  comfortable  for  twenty-four  hours  ";  "Even  talking  for  an 
evening  for  less  than  two  hours  has  twice  recently  brought  on  such  vio- 
lent vomiting  and  trembling  that  I  dread  coming  up  to  London  " ;  "  My 
head  plagues  me  terribly  and  I  have  it  light  and  rocking  half  the  day  " ; 
"My  health  is  considerably  improved,  so  that  I  am  able  to  work  nearly 
two  hours  a  day  " ;  "I  find  that  on  my  good  days,  when  I  can  write  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  anything  which  stirs  me  up  like  talking  for  half  or 
even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  generally  quite  prostrates  me,  sometimes  even 
for  a  long  time  afterward  "  — these  are  typical  extracts  from  Darwin's 
correspondence.  It  was  on  account  of  physical  weakness,  it  seems,  that 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States.  "My  health,"  he 
replies  to  Asa  Gray,  "  is  not,  and  will,  I  suppose,  never  be,  strong  enough, 
except  for  the  quietest  routine  life  in  the  country." 

But  if  Darwin  was  right  in  describing  himself  to  Hooker  as  "  the 
slowest  thinker  in  England,"  it  was  not  merely  because  so  much  of  his 
time  was  unprofitable,  but  because  his  love  of  thoroughness  compelled 
him  always  to  make  sure  of  his  ground.  Sir  William  Turner  remarks 
on  the  carefulness  with  which  he  avoided  leading  questions  when  seek- 
ing facts  from  his  friends.  In  his  advice  to  the  young  naturalist  Scott, 
he  speaks  of  absolute  accuracy  as  the  hardest  merit  to  attain  and  the 
highest,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  own  golden  rule  to  put  every  fact 
which  is  opposed  to  his  preconceived  opinion  in  the  strongest  light. 
He  illustrates  his  principle  in  the  very  same  letter,  where  he  says :  "  I 
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think  it  much  better  to  count  seed  than  to  weigh.  I  wish  I  had  never 
weighed;  counting  is  more  accurate,  though  so  troublesome."  At  the 
same  time  he  expresses  elsewhere  the  conviction  that  speculative  men, 
with  a  curb  on,  make  far  the  best  observers. 

Of  the  warmth  of  Darwin's  friendships  these  two  volumes  speak 
eloquently  from  beginning  to  end.  Every  temptation  to  envy  or  jeal- 
ousy left  him  unscathed.  The  story  of  the  relations  between  him  and 
Wallace  does  the  higliest  honor  to  both.  Darwin  speaks  of  his  fellow- 
discoverer  in  the  highest  terms  when  writing  to  others,  and  he  says  to 
Wallace  himself :  "  There  have  been  few  such  noble  laborers  in  the  cause 
of  natural  science  as  you  are  " ;  and  at  another  time :  "  The  offer  of  your 
valuable  notes  is  most  generous,  but  it  would  vex  me  to  take  so  much 
from  you,  as  it  is  certain  that  you  could  work  up  the  subject  very  much 
better  than  I  could.  ...  I  have  long  recognized  how  much  clearer  and 
deeper  your  insight  into  matters  is  than  mine."  Nor  is  Wallace  any 
the  less  unselfish  when  he  declares :  "  As  to  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion itself  I  shall  always  maintain  it  to  be  actually  yours  and  yours 
only.  .  .  .  All  the  merit  I  claim  is  the  having  been  the  means  of  in- 
ducing you  to  write  and  publish  at  once."  The  almost  lifelong  asso- 
ciation between  Darwin  and  Hooker  —  to  Hooker  the  present  book  is 
most  appropriately  dedicated  —  each  opening  to  the  other  without  stint 
the  resources  of  his  own  expert  knowledge,  suggests  that  it  must  have 
been  some  early  prototype  of  these  men  that  inspu-ed  Chaucer's  account 
of  the  ideal  scholar.  And  with  the  din  of  the  Carlyle  squabbles  in 
one's  ears,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  read  in  this  book  Darwin's  tender 
tribute  to  his  wife,  one  of  the  most  simple  and  affecting  tributes  of  the 
kind  ever  published.  It  carries  an  even  richer  weight  of  meaning  from 
the  reticence  which  withheld  it  from  publication  during  Mrs.  Darwin's 
lifetime,  though  it  formed  part  of  the  manuscript  copy  of  her  husband's 
autobiography. 

The  interest  of  these  letters  is  so  great  that  the  services  rendered  by 
the  editors,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward,  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  overlooked.  They  have  not  only  taken  the  pains  to  classify  the 
letters,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  subjects,  but  have  annotated  them 
with  remarkable  diligence  and  care.  They  contribute  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Darwm's  correspondents,  a  most  useful  aid,  and  also  give 
exact  references  to  the  title,  date  of  publication,  etc.,  of  any  book  or 
paper  to  which  casual  and  indefinite  allusion  may  be  made  in  the  text. 
In  their  editing  of  this  material  there  is  a  cleanness  of  workmanship  in 
which  Darwin  himself  would  certainly  have  delighted. 
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For  many  years  the  classification  of  John  Kuskin  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  perplexities  of  the  index-makers.  Should  he  be  set  down  among 
political  economists,  or  art  critics,  or  prophets,  or  philosophers,  or  —  as 
some  do  vainly  talk  —  among  mere  jugglers  with  words  ?  We  must  wait 
awhile,  no  doubt,  before  expert  opinion  is  ready  with  its  label.  For  the 
present  it  may  suffice  that  he  holds  a  firm  place  among  the  few  men  of 
genius  whose  every  casual  fragment  it  is  a  delight  to  study.  Of  recent 
English  writers  there  is  perhaps  only  R.  L.  Stevenson  whom  we  would  as 
gladly  hear  gossip  on  any  subject  under  the  sun.  But  though  Steven- 
son had  as  attractive  a  personality,  there  was  just  a  suspicion  of  the 
self-conscious  craftsman  about  even  his  most  familiar  correspondence. 
The  letters  of  Euskin,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  natural  as  a  school- 
boy's. 

No  characteristic  charm  is  absent  from  the  little  privately-printed 
volume  entitled,  "Letters  to  M.  G.  and  H.  G.,"  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  a  limited  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  "  I  like  sibyls  and  children  and 
vestals, and  so  on,"  is  the  confession  of  one  of  these  letters,  and  "Sesame 
and  Lilies  "  makes  it  easy  to  believe.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  visit 
to  Hawarden  in  1878  led  not  only  to  a  recantation  of  prejudices  concern- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone's  motives  as  a  statesman,  but  to  a  friendship  with  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  illustrating  that  combination  of  courtesy  and 
lovableness  which  marked  the  true  Euskin.  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  a  country 
neighbor  and  friend  "  of  the  Gladstones,  well  says  that  we  may  learn 
from  these  letters  "  how  many  flowers  of  pure  fun  and  radiant  love  may 
bloom  in  the  liortus  inclusus  which  a  great  man,  no  matter  how  embit- 
tered by  the  general  waywardness  of  the  world,  can  still  find  time  to  cul- 
tivate for  women  who  are  gentle,  and  for  little  children. " 

The  topics  of  the  book  show  that  apparent  heterogeneity  and  mider- 
lying  unity  that  we  learned  to  expect  from  John  Euskin.  At  the  top 
of  a  page  he  declares  that  a  pretty  tree  is  not  meant  to  be  drawn  with 
all  its  leaves  on,  any  more  than  a  day  when  its  sun  is  at  noon;  at  the 
foot  of  it,  he  suggests  that  Browning  must  like  music  mostly  for  its  dis- 
cords. The  unwisdom  of  marrying  curates,  the  defects  of  the  English 
ancl  Irish  land  laws,  the  outlook  from  Lucca  —  these  indicate  the  range. 
And  everywhere  there  is  depth  as  well  as  breadth.  In  the  light  of  the 
sad  story  of  Euskin' s  later  years,  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  sentence  of 
all  — and  the  bravest  —  is  this:  "I'm  rather  going  doton  the  hill  than 
up  just  now,  it's  so  slippery ;  but  I  haven't  tm-ned  —  only  slipped  back- 
wards." 
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In  his  "  British  Political  Portraits  "  —  a  book  of  considerable  interest, 
but  too  obviously  journalistic  to  demand  notice  here  —  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy tells  us  that  many  years  ago  he  was  once  discussing  with  an 
eminent  English  public  man  the  need  of  a  continuation  of  De  Tocque- 
ville's  study  of  American  democracy.  They  considered  the  qualifications 
of  various  writers  for  the  task,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them  that 
it  would  be  congenial  to  the  historian  of  "The  Holy  Eoman  Empire." 
Indeed,  Mr.  McCarthy  confesses  that  if  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryce  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  he  would  probably  have  put  it  aside  without 
much  hesitation,  for  the  subjects  not  only  were  different,  but  required 
different  methods  of  analysis  and  contemplation.  While  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  writing,  there  was  passing  through  the  press  another  and  no  less 
striking  evidence  of  Mr.  Bryce' s  versatility.  Few  would  have  predicted 
from  reading  "  The  American  Commonwealth  "  that  its  author  would 
some  day  place  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  English  biographers.  This 
position  he  has  certainly  taken  by  his  "Studies  in  Contemporary  Biog- 
raphy," ^  a  volume  all  the  more  remarkable  because  wrought  out 
within  nan'ow  limitations  of  space.  Mr.  Bryce  allows  an  average  of 
only  twenty-four  pages  each  to  his  twenty  subjects;  and  as  Gladstone 
occupies  eighty-one  pages  and  Disraeli  sixty-eight,  the  actual  average  of 
the  remaining  eighteen  is  less  than  eighteen  pages  and  a  half.  In  every 
instance  we  should  have  been  glad  of  more,  yet  we  can  nowhere  com- 
plain that  there  is  not  enough.  The  portraits  are  but  miniatures,  yet 
every  significant  line  in  the  countenance  is  portrayed  to  the  life.  Mr. 
Bryce  gives  only  in  barest  outline  the  necessary  framework  of  dates  and 
names.  He  is  most  concerned  with  revealing' the  essential  man,  and  to 
this  end  he  employs  rare  gifts  of  insight  and  criticism,  %■■■.' 

While  the  penetrating  analyses  of  the  characters  of  such  public  men 
as  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and  Parnell  are  likely  to  appeal  to  the  widest 
circle  of  readers,  there  are  many  who  will  be  especially  thankful  for  the 
studies  of  the  two  Greens,  Henry  Sidgwick,  Edward  Bowen,  Lord  Acton, 
and  others  whose  fame  was  seldom  trumpeted  in  the  daily  press,  but  who 
quietly  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  their 
contemporaries.  Acton,  a  very  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  learning,  yet 
giving  little  to  the  world,  is  aptly  compared  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  a  plant, 
unknown  elsewhere,  growing  on  some  remote  isle  where  ships  seldom 
touch.  "Few  see  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  and  here  death  came  before 
the  seed  could  be  gathered  to  be  scattered  in  receptive  soil."  Still  an- 
other type  is  illustrated  by  Sir  George  Jessel,  highly  reputed  in  his  own 
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profession,  yet  scarcely  known  even  by  name  to  the  general  public.  Mr. 
Bryce  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  Jessel's  method  as  a  judge.  When 
he  was  Master  of  the  Eolls,  young  counsel  who  had  no  business  in  that 
court  used  to  frequent  it  for  the  sake  of  watching  him : 

When  the  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  was  opening  his  case,  Jessel  listened 
quietly  for  the  first  few  minutes  only,  and  then  began  to  address  questions  to  the 
counsel,  at  first  so  as  to  guide  his  remarks  in  a  particular  direction,  then  so  as  to  stop 
his  course  altogether  and  turn  his  speech  into  a  series  of  answers  to  the  judge's  inter- 
rogatories. When,  by  a  short  dialogue  of  this  kind,  Jessel  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  vital  facts,  he  would  turn  to  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  ask 
him  whether  he  admitted  such  and  such  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  to  be  true.  If 
these  facts  were  admitted,  the  judge  proceeded  to  indicate  the  view  he  was  disposed 
to  take  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts,  and  by  a  few  more  questions  to  the  coun- 
sel on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  case  might  be,  elicited  their  respective  legal 
grounds  of  contention.  If  the  facts  were  not  admitted,  it,  of  course,  became  neces- 
sary to  call  the  witnesses  or  read  the  affidavits,  processes  which  the  vigorous  impa- 
tience of  the  judge  considerably  shortened,  for  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  read  to 
him  any  irrelevant  or  loosely  drawn  paragraph. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Bryce  points  out.  the  trial  of  a  case  became  less 
an  argument  and  counter-argument  by  counsel  than  an  investigation 
directly  conducted  by  the  judge  himself,  in  which  the  principal  func- 
tion of  the  counsel  was  to  answer  his  questions  exactly  and  concisely. 
By  this  method  Jessel  despatched  business  at  an  unexampled  rate,  so 
that  it  became  a  maxim  among  barristers  that,  however  low  down  in  the 
cause-list  at  the  Eolls  your  cause  might  stand,  it  was  never  safe  to  be 
away  from  the  court.  At  first  some  litigants  thought  the  process  too 
rapid;  but  when  they  attempted  to  reverse  Jessel's  decisions  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  they  usually  discovered  that  these  judgments,  though 
speedy,  had  not  been  hasty. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  whole  book  is  its  revelation  of 
Mr.  Bryce' s  skill  as  a  literary  critic.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  writing 
of  Freeman  and  J.  E.  Green  he  should  discuss,  from  the  resources  of  an 
expert,  the  qualifications  of  the  historian;  but  when  we  find  a  chapter 
on  TroUope,  with  incidental  comments  on  Miss  Burney  and  Miss  Aus- 
ten, to  say  nothing  of  a  comparison  between  TroUope' s  manner  and  that 
of  Octave  FeuiUet  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  we  turn  again  to  the  title-page 
to  make  sm^e  of  the  author's  name.  But  Mr.  Bryce  treads  surely  on 
this  ground  also.  No  doubt  it  never  occurred  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  "  series  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bryce  as  a  con- 
tributor; but  in  the  light  of  this  present  volume  who  would  be  rash 
enough  to  wager  that  he  would  have  been  unequal  to  any  topic  on  the 
list? 
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The  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  type  of  Irish  political 
leader  asserts  itself  forcibly  if  one  turns  from  Mr.  Bryce's  study  of  Par- 
nell  to  Mr.  Lecky 's  "  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  " '  Parnell 
was  never  an  orator,  but  made  himself  a  power  both  inside  Parliament 
and  out  mainly  by  his  adroitness  in  managing  men.  The  three  subjects 
of  Mr.  Lecky's  book  —  Flood,  Grattan,  and  O'Connell  —  won  their  repu- 
tation by  eloquence,  not  by  human  engineering. 

The  introduction  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  Irish  Land  Bill  lends  unusual 
interest  to  the  issue  of  these  volumes,  but  they  do  not  depend  upon  any 
such  coincidence  for  their  importance.  The  present  book  differs  largely 
from  those  published  under  the  same  title  in  1861  and  1871.  The 
biography  of  Swift,  which  appeared  in  those  editions,  has  now  been 
omitted,  and  the  rest  of  the  previous  work  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
Much  new  material  has  been  utilized,  including  even  such  recent  au- 
thorities as  the  Wyse  Memoirs  (1901),  and  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland  (1902).  The  additional  matter  goes 
into  such  detail  respecting  contemporary  events  as  to  bring  the  book 
as  a  whole  much  nearer  the  border-line  that  separates  biogi^aphy  from 
history. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that  this  most  scathing  ex- 
posure of  the  methods  by  which  the  Union  was  brought  about  should 
have  been  written  by  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment. Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  feel  himself  in  need  of  vindication  therefore, 
though  obviously  there  is  no  logical  inconsistency  in  condemning  a  cer- 
tain event  and  at  the  same  time  believing  that  after  a  hundred  years  it 
may  be  wiser  to  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it  rather  than  attempt  to 
reverse  it.  The  author's  uneasiness  shows  itself  in  his  frequent  sugges- 
tions that  the  Irish  agitator  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  person  from  the 
Irish  agitator  of  previous  generations.  O'Connell,  for  instance,  was 
never  "guilty  of  the  systematic  waste  of  time  which  has  in  our  day  be- 
come so  prominent."  The  meetings  of  1843  were  not  "accompanied  by 
any  of  that  intimidation  or  boycotting  of  minorities  which  characterizes 
more  modern  movements  in  Ireland."  Mr.  Lecky  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  his  opinion  that  if  the  Irish  Parliament  had  consisted  mainly, 
or  in  any  considerable  degree,  of  men  like  the  majority  of  the  present 
representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  means  by 
which  the  Union  was  carried  would  not  have  been  greatly  blamed. 

The  historical  value  of  the  present  edition  is  likely  to  obscure  the 
merit  of  the  biographical  descriptions,  which,  if  appearing  by  them- 
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selves,  would  be  recognized  as  the  work  of  a  master.  Mr.  Lecky's  ac- 
count, for  example,  of  Flood's  loss  of  influence  after  taking  office,  and 
his  inability  to  regain  it  by  his  return  to  the  popular  cause,  contains 
many  shrewd  reflections,  as  when  we  are  reminded  that  "the  popular 
mind  detects  quickly  a  change  of  opinion  or  of  political  attitude,  but  it 
seldom  cares  to  analyze  carefully  the  motives  that  may  have  produced 
it."  The  picture,  too,  of  Grattan's  last  speech  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
is  a  vivid  representation  of  an  historic  scene.  And  there  are  many  not- 
able cameos  clearly  cut  within  the  limit  of  a  single  page,  such  as  the 
sketches  of  Malone,  Hely  Hutchinson,  Lucas,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Cur- 
ran,  Shell,  and  the  Young  Irelanders. 

The  whole  story,  as  related  here  by  a  writer  who  has  certainly  no 
bias  toward  melodrama,  leaves  upon  the  reader  a  sense  of  melancholy 
and  pathos.  Patriotism,  self-sacrifice,  and  oratorical  and  literary  genius 
seem  to  provide  nothing  but  an  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  Sunt  lacrimoe  reruin  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
"Irish  history,"  comments  Mr.  Lecky,  "is  preeminently  a  history  of  lost 
opportunities."  Again  and  again  the  facts  of  his  record  justify  his  ver- 
dict. How  different  the  subsequent  relation  of  England  and  Ireland 
would  have  been  if  the  wise  policy  of  Fitzwilliam  had  not  been  over- 
ruled !     Mr.  Lecky  might  well  say : 

Had  it  [Catholic  Emancipation]  been  carried  in  1795  —  as  it  would  have  been  if 
Pitt  had  not  recalled  Lord  Fitzwilliam  —  the  country  might  possibly  have  been 
spared  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  all  classes  might  have  rallied  cordially  round  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Had  it  been  carried  at,  or  soon  after,  the  Union  —  as  it  would 
have  been  if  Pitt  had  dealt  with  it  in  a  different  spirit  —  it  might  have  assuaged  the 
bitterness  Avhich  that  measure  caused,  and  produced  a  cordial  amalgamation  of  the 
two  nations.  ...  It  was  delayed  until  sectarian  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  in  both 
countries,  had  acquired  an  enduring  intensity,  and  it  was  at  last  conceded  in  a  man- 
ner that  produced  no  gratitude  and  was  the  strongest  incentive  to  further  agitation. 

In  all  the  history  recounted  in  these  volumes,  the  prevailing  mourn- 
fulness  of  the  theme  is  broken  by  only  casual  and  temporary  triumphs. 
Each  of  the  three  biographies  closes  in  a  minor  key.  Flood,  pronounced 
by  a  competent  judge  to  be  perhaps  the  ablest  man  Ireland  ever  produced 
and  indisputably  the  ablest  man  of  his  own  times,  had  a  career  which 
"  presents  one  long  series  of  disappointments  and  reverses.  ...  At  an  age 
when  most  statesmen  are  at  the  zenith  of  their  influence  he  sank  into 
political  impotence."  Grattan  lies,  it  is  true,  in  Westminster  Abbey  near 
the  tombs  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  yet  "  not  a  bust,  not  an  epitaph  marks  the  spot 
where  the  greatest  of  Irish  orators  sleeps ;  but  one  stately  form  seems  to 
bend  in  triumph  over  that  unnoticed  grave.     It  is  the  statue  of  Castle- 
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reagh,  '  the  statesman  of  the  Legislative  Union.' "  And  when  Mr. 
Lecky  comes  to  utter  his  last  word  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  he  finds  him- 
self compelled,  though  admitting  the  splendor  and  originality  of  the 
Liberator's  genius  and  the  reality  of  his  patriotism,  to  doubt  whether 
after  all  his  life  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  Ireland. 

The  publication  already  of  a  biography  of  a  leading  novelist  who 
died  as  recently  as  May  of  last  year  suggests  hurried  workmanship, 
and  a  reading  of  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton's  "Life  of  Bret  Harte  "^ 
confirms  this  anticipation.  That  the  biographer's  literary  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task  are  scarcely  adequate  is  evident  from  his  very  first 
sentence,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Bret  Harte  as  "the  pioneer  of  the 
short  story."  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  get  Harte' s  own  opinion 
on  the  sense  of  humor  possessed  by  a  writer  who  could  solemnly  quote 
a  newspaper  paragraph  to  prove  that  a  certain  railway  episode  imagined 
in  one  of  his  most  extravagant  parodies  of  sensational  fiction  could  act- 
ually have  happened.  So  strange  a  justification  has  not  often  been 
offered  by  an  admiring  disciple.  Yet  this  book,  though  contributing 
practically  nothing  to  the  estimation  of  Bret  Harte' s  place  in  American 
literature,  will  be  welcomed  as  a  biographical  record.  It  shows  clearly 
how  his  experiences  as  prospector,  express  agent,  drug-store  assistant, 
printer,  schoolmaster,  soldier,  and  secretary  to  the  mint  gave  him  that 
knowledge  of  Western  men  and  things  which  furnislied  scope  for  his 
imagination.  There  is  information,  too,  well  worth  having  about 
Harte' s  methods  of  composition,  especially  of  that  sensitive  accuracy 
which  would  not  tolerate  any  slovenliness  of  expression.  Even  a  brief 
invitation  to  dinner  would  sometimes  be  written  three  times  before  its 
author  was  satisfied  with  it;  and,  when  editing  "The  Overland  Monthh," 
he  would  alter  the  name  of  an  article  two  or  three  times  in  order  that 
the  table  of  contents  might  read  harmoniously. 

Mr.  Pemberton  is  very  anxious  to  make  us  believe  that  Bret  Harte 
could  write  as  effectively  about  Germans  and  Scotchmen  as  about  Cali- 
fornians.  He  will  make  few  converts.  Californians,  we  are  told,  re- 
sented his  representations  of  the  life  of  theii-  pioneers,  so  that  the  pro- 
phet himself  received  no  honor  in  the  country  he  helped  to  make 
famous.  Whatever  local  opinion  may  have  said  or  may  say,  the  mischief 
or  the  benefit  —  judge  it  as  one  may  —  is  irreparable.  No  Westerner 
living  or  dead  —  with  the  possible  exception  of  Brigham  Young  —  is 
anything  like  so  widely  known  throughout  the  world  as  Jack  Hamlin 
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or  Colonel  Starbottle.  Bret  Harte  gave  these  and  similar  types  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  fiction,  and  they  in  return  estab- 
lished for  him  an  abiding  fame.  It  is  plain  that  he  did  well  to  leave 
the  Pacific  Coast  when  he  did.  The  invasion  of  the  telephone  and  the 
skyscraper  would  have  confused  his  reminiscences  of  the  old  days ;  the 
picture  left  upon  his  imagination  would  have  been  irretrievably  blurred. 
By  escaping  in  good  time  Harte  retained  a.  wealth  of  material  on 
which  lie  could  draw  for  thirty  years.  If  a  selection  of  his  stories  of 
various  dates  were  set  before  a  competent  critic  to  whom  they  were 
entirely  unknown,  he  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  arrange  them  in 
chronological  order  from  any  internal  signs.  The  posthumous  book 
entitled  "Trent's  Trust  "  ^  contains  work  which,  though  not  on  as  high 
a  level  of  talent  as  the  best  known  of  Bret  Harte' s  tales,  breathes  as 
authentic  an  atmosphere  of  the  early  West  as  anything  written  in  San 
Francisco.  There  is  little  in  the  volume  that  is  either  stale  or  artificial- 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  one  comes  across  even  such  an  Anglicism  as  a 
reference  to  Baptists  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast  as  "  Dissenters. "  One  cannot 
help  admirijig  not  only  this  tenacity  of  first  impressions,  but  also  the 
shrewdness  of  judgment  that  ministered  to  it. 

No  clew  is  suggested,  however,  to  Bret  Harte' s  voluntary  exile  from 
his  native  country.  While  treating  his  knowledge  of  the  West  as  a 
completed  picture  which  would  be  spoiled  by  another  touch,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  in  some  other  part  of  the  United  States  he 
might  have  found  sympathetic  and  stimulating  surroundings.  Light 
will  no  doubt  be  thrown  on  this  problem  in  that  study  of  American 
humor  which  some  competent  critic  will  surely  gird  himself  up  to  write 
before  many  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  New-England  school  and 
Poe  no  American  writers  have  attracted  so  much  attention  abroad  as  the 
American  humorists.  At  this  moment  there  are  no  other  living  Ameri- 
can writers  so  eagerly  quoted  in  the  English  press  as  Mark  Twaia  and 
"Mr.  Dooley,"  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  some  of  the  latter's 
local  coloring  to  readers  who  have  never  walked  along  the  Archey  Eoad. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  the  topic,  including  as  it  does  such  various 
examples  as  Artemus  Ward  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  no  capable 
student  of  literature  seems  as  yet  to  have  thought  it  deserving  of  care- 
ful treatment.  Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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THE  RECENT  DRAMATIC  SEASON:    A  STUDY  IN  THEATRI- 
CAL  EVOLUTION. 

The  seven  months'  season  from  September,  1902,  to  June,  1903,  in 
New  York  —  which  theatrically  is  all  America  —  brought  forth  at  the 
fifty  playhouses  of  this  metropolis  some  seventy  new  plays,  scarcely  one 
of  which  is  likely,  or'  deserves,  to  survive,  either  as  literature  or  as  a 
contribution  to  the  permanent  repertory  of  the  stage.  In  these  figures 
and  facts,  thus  roundly  stated,  there  is  food  for  profitable  reflection ; 
while  their  analysis  yields  in-dications  bearing  in  no  uncertain  manner 
upon  the  future  of  that  great  educational  and  ethical  force,  the  native 
drama. 

It  were  idle,  indeed,  to  dogmatize  over  the  many  assorted  minor  con- 
clusions which  might  be  summarily  drawn,  under  the  complicated  con- 
ditions and  the  multitudinous  phases  of  theatrical  enterprise  in  this  vast 
cosmopolitan  community.  Specific  texts  can  be  found  to  fit  almost  any 
contention.  But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer;  nor  is  one 
theatre,  or  even  one  group  of  theatres,  to  be  taken  as  a  general  barome- 
ter of  the  flu'ctuating  taste  of  "the  great  theatre-going  public."  What  a 
singular  fatuity  is  that,  common  to  short-sighted  managers  and  unthink- 
ing scribes,  which  makes  them  patronizingly  refer  to  the  aforesaid  great 
theatre -going  public  as  "it"  —  as  though  they  were  studying  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  circus  elephant  or  the  flounderings  of  a  captive  whale ! 

There  are  as  many  publics  as  there  are  theatres.  Each  one  of  these 
little  publics  is  liable  to  change  its  mind  as  often  as  the  house  changes 
its  bill.  The  continuous  drawing  quality  of  a  "  Darling  of  the  Gods  " 
may  be  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  Mr.  David  Belasco's  genius  as  a 
stage-manager,  but  it  is  not  a  sure  sign  that  the  public  wants  *pseudo- 
Japanese  melodrama.  The  popularity  of  "  Mr.  Bluebeard  "  at  the  Knick- 
erbocker no  more  proves  that  all  Manhattan  is  mad  for  London-made 
spectacular  pantomime  than  the  unabating  success  of  "  Everyman  "  at 
the  Garden  and  elsewhere  shows  the  town  to  be  at  heart  deeply,  mysti- 
cally, morbidly  religious. 

Now,  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  whereas  a  million  people 
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can  stay  away  nightly  from  a  given  performance  or  spectacle  which  does 
not  attract,  only  a  Lh')usand  can  crowd  into  the  theatre  wherein  a  "hit " 
has  been  scored.  Therefore,  an  unequivocal  failure  is  a  thousand  times 
more  significant  than  an  apparent  or  alleged  success.  If  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  New  York  playgoing  public  as  a  whole,  we  must  base  our  judg- 
ment upon  what  we  know  that  public  unanimously  rejects,  rather  than 
upon  what  interested  parties  would  have  us  believe  it  has  by  detachments 
accepted. 

Under  the  prevailing  conditions,  the  emphatic  rebuke  of  all  New 
York  to  the  offering  of  an  incestuous  "Citta  Morta "  by  D'Annunzio,  or 
to  the  alien,  false,  and  forever  detestable  sophistry  of  a  "Joy  of  Living  " 
by  Sudermann,  should  be  taken  as  a  far  more  important  index  to  the 
moral  stamina  of  this  people  than  their  good-natured  tolerance  of  in- 
flated melodrama  or  banal  music-comedy.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
frankly  acknowledged  that  most  immoral  or  unmoral  plays  which  dis- 
please our  audiences  fail  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  bad  morality 
as  because  of  their  bad  art  and  worse  taste.  People  who  go  to  the  thea- 
tre  will  submit  to  being  shocked,  and  forget  about  it  afterward,  if  at  the 
same  time  they  are  fascinated  or  entertained ;  but  they  invariably  draw 
the  line  at  being  bored,  even  though  the  play  were  literary  and  pious. 
However,  morals  and  taste  are  so  closely  allied  in  the  sesthetics  of  the 
drama  that  sensitiveness  of  the  one  is  practically  identical  with  sound- 
ness of  the  other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  present  era  of  national  prosperity,  with  its 
consequent  neglect  of  ideals,  its  easy-going  and  careless  tasting  of  what- 
ever comes  along,  its  impatience  of  austerity  in  any  form,  is  a  golden 
harvest-time  for  the  mercenary  theatrical  speculators.  Here  is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  money-changers  to  rush  into  the  temple.  Demoraliza- 
tion will  speedily  follow ;  but  meanwhile  many  a  quick  fortune  is  made 
by  foisting  spurious  and  inferior  theatrical  goods  upon  a  generous,  undis- 
criminating  public  that  pays  for  the  best.  The  play  or  player  that  no 
New  York  audience,  in  such  a  period,  can  be  induced  to  "stand  for" 
must  be  very  bad  indeed. 

All  this  time  the  conservative  students,  patrons,  and  sincere  lovers 
of  the  drama  remain  quietly  aloof,  hoping  for  better  days.  The  uncriti- 
cal throng  of  amusement-seekers  perseveringly  "  try  "  all  the  new  things 
that  are  pitchforked  upon  the  stage,  or  else  concentrate  their  enthusiasm 
upon  a  favorite  actor  or  actress,  and  persuade  tliemselves  that  they  are 
enjoying  a  treat  —  for  theatres  and  audiences  mutually  affect  each  other, 
for  better  or  for  worse.     Young,  impressionable  people  are  largely  in  the 
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majority,  and  in  the  average  attendance  at  the  play  the  feminine  ele- 
ment predominates  in  the  proportion  of  about  eighty  per  cent.  As  for 
the  professional  critics,  even  the  most  philosophical  of  them  are  liable 
to  be  impressed  by  a  long  and  profitable  run,  and  to  fall  back  upon  what 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  called  "the  holy,  comforting,  bourgeois 
doctrine  that  the  universe  must  be  eternally  right  if  our  own  shop  is 
prosperous." 

Dramatic  criticism  in  New  York,  it  must  be  said,  is  for  the  most 
part  broad,  liberal,  enlightened,  and  independent.  Its  general  standard 
is  always  in  advance  of  that  of  the  theatres  themselves;  a  fact  of  reas- 
suring augury,  inasmuch  as  such  criticism,  in  its  true  function,  reflects 
and  registers  the  public  taste  rather  than  moulds  or  directs  it. 

New  productions,  of  whatever  merit  or  claim  upon  our  attention,  are 
ably,  if  hurriedly,  and  not  always  quite  impartially,  discussed  in  the  next 
day's  newspapers,  which  are  seldom  radically  at  variance  in  their  esti- 
mate of  individual  plays  and  actors.  Even  the  yellow- journal  critics, 
while  affecting  flippancy  of  tone  and  vulgar  meretriciousness  of  style, 
are  capable  of  keen,  synthetic  analysis,  and  unerring  artistic  apprecia- 
tion. The  weekly  reviewers  are  more  deliberate  and  conservative,  and 
somewhat  addicted  to  fine  writing  for  its  own  sake.  Latterly,  the 
monthly  magazines  have  begun  to  take  regular  cognizance  of  doings  at 
the  metropolitan  theatres,  though  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  going 
to  press  weeks  in  advance  of  publication  date,  so  that  their  chronicles 
have  to  be  written  in  a  hazardous  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  read  in  the 
light  of  reminiscence  when  they  finally  appear. 

Whether  diurnal  or  periodical,  however,  current  criticism  of  the 
theatre  is  subject  to  many  limitations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
overshadowing  whip-hand  of  the  counting-room.  This  is  inevitable, 
and  where  "business  is  business,"  as  in  every  newspaper  and  most  maga- 
zine offices,  it  becomes  quasi-legitimate.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the 
veracious  chronicler  will  be  turned  loose  at  his  own  discretion  to  write 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  last  night's 
"$75,000  production,"  when  a  fat  half-column  advertisement  of  that 
same  glittering  conglomeration  appears  side-by-side  with  his  article? 
Certainly  not!  He  need  not  absolutely  falsify,  but  it  behooves  him  to 
tread  lightly.  It  is  better,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  the  most 
of  the  fact  that  the  piece  was  wildly  applauded  by  a  large  and  brilliant 
first-night  claque,  than  to  enlarge  upon  other  matters  equally  incontro- 
vertible but  not  nearly  so  pleasant  —  such  as  the  crazy  construction,  the 
preposterous  morality,  the  soggy  humor,  the  foreign  authorship,  allusion 
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and  locale,  the  pointless  satire,  the  blank  irrelevancy,  and  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  whole  thing.  The  wage -earning  critic,  however 
conscientious,  cannot  in  such  instance  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  it  would 
be  of  little  avail  if  he  could  and  did. 

Important  theatrical  ventures  in  New  York  nowadays  are  seldom  or 
never  made  by  managers  on  their  individual  judgment  or  as  an  original 
risk.  If  the  sensational  and  costly  production  be  not  a  well-seasoned 
success  imported  from  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin,  then  it  is  most  probably 
a  machine-made  dramatization  of  one  of  the  best-selling  —  and  of  course 
best-advertised  —  novels  of  the  season.  Moreover,  it  is  sure  to  have  in 
its  cast  one  or  more  popular  players  with  a  large  personal  following,  and 
to  be  presented  at  a  first-class  Broadway  house  having  a  numerous  clien- 
tele of  its  own.  Thus,  by  purely  adventitious  means  a  "public  "  is  pre- 
pared in  advance  for  this  favored  piece,  which  may  be  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, it  matters  not ;  and  there  will  surely  be  a  succession  of  large 
audiences,  composed  of  people  who  had  made  up  their  minds  in  advance 
that  they  would  see  it  regardless  of  what  the  critical  verdict  might  be. 
Even  if  they  are  disappointed  —  and  they  will  patiently  swallow  much 
unpalatable  stuff  —  they  conceal  their  chagrin,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  correct  thing  to  admire  this  particular  work.  Meanwhile,  noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success.  The  piece  achieves  its  run,  and  there  is  no 
gainsaying  it.  For  a  concrete  illustration  of  such  a  case,  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  "Eternal  City,"  which  a  Roman  priest  of  my  acquaintance  re- 
marked might  as  well  have  been  called  "Jersey  City,"  with  its  deplor- 
able sacrifice  of  Miss  Viola  Allen  in  the  role  of  the  ambiguous  hero- 
ine, may  serve  as  an  example.     Unhappily,  there  are  obhers. 

Of  the  seventy  plays  proper  —  as  distinguished  from  music  farces  and 
operas,  and  not  including  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried's  many  admirable  pro- 
ductions at  his  German  Theatre  —  presented  as  novelties  at  the  more 
important  New  York  houses  during  the  past  season,  the  balance  is  about 
even,  numerically,  between  the  works  by  native  writers  and  those  of 
foreign  authorship.  The  latter,  as  already  established  successes  abroad 
and  consequently  "good  risks,"  have  enjoyed  the  greater  advantages  in 
place  and  manner  of  presentation,  as  well  as  in  prestige  of  cast.  The 
relative  awards  of  success  and  failure,  as  between  the  European  and  the 
American  plays,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  apportioned  here ;  but  the 
aggregate  showing  is  not  wholly  discreditable  to  either  class.  The  por- 
tentous fact  remains,  however,  that  not  a  single  contemporary  work 
which  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  which  at  the  same  time  proved  un- 
equivocally acceptable  to  the  American  public,  has  been  revealed. 
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The  one  really  striking  poetic  feature,  the  sole  grand  emotion,  rising 
like  a  cloud-capped  promontory  above  the  level  mediocrity  of  the  dra- 
matic year,  has  been  "Everyman."  This  noble  old  monkish  Morality, 
of  pre-Elizabethan  date,  as  reproduced  with  cloistral  earnestness  and 
scholarly  perfection  by  the  English  company  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ben  Greet,  has  also  introduced  to  us  in  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison, 
the  impersonator  of  the  title  part  in  the  allegory,  a  young  English  actress 
of  rare  gifts  and  already  ripening  accomplishment,  who  is  destined  to 
perpetuate  those  lovely  traditions  of  the  poetic  classics  of  our  language 
which  an  Ellen  Terry's  art  has  enhanced  and  endeared. 

D'Annunzio's  "Erancesca  da  Kimini "  possesses  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  gi-eat  poetic  tragedy ;  but,  as  rendered  by  Signora  Duse  at 
the  close  of  a  disappointing  engagement  devoted  exclusively  to  the  mor- 
bid fantasies  of  this  decadent  Italian  author,  it  was  coldly  received. 
Paul  Heyse's  audacious,  though  at  times  exalted,  conception  of  "Mary 
of  Magdala,"  presented  by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  a  conventionalized  English 
version,  but  with  sumptuous  accessories  of  scenery  and  costume,  met 
with  more  favor,  and  in  a  run  of  over  a  hundred  performances  achieved 
substantial  if  not  quite  unqualified  artistic  success.  A  Franco-Ameri- 
can adaptation  of  Tolstoi's  "Eesurrection  "  made  a  strong  impression, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  vivid  acting  of  Miss  Blanche  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Haworth.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  bold  experiment  with 
"The  Joy  of  Living"  (Sudermann's  "Es  Lebe  das  Leben  ")  ended  dis- 
astrously, as  did  also  Mr.  Aubrey  Boucicault's  spiritless  replica  of  an- 
other notable  German  play,  "Alt  Heidelberg." 

Mr.  Arthur  Wing  Pinero's  "Iris,"  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
example  of  contemporaneous  English  playwriting  that  we  have  had  here 
since  the  same  author's  "Gay  Lord  Quex,"  was  nevertheless  distinctly  a 
falling-off  from  the  latter  in  technique,  besides  being  even  more  sinister 
in  its  theme.  Still,  it  excited  genuine  interest,  and  with  all  its  faults 
could  scarcely  be  matched  in  a  general  appraisement  by  any  American 
play  of  the  same  year. 

If  compelled  to  pick  out  an  American  work  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  "  Iris,"  we  should  no  doubt  pass  by  the  latest  half-dozen 
Clyde  Fitch  confections,  clever  as  they  are,  and  take  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  crude,  but  sterling  and  honest,  Civil- War-time  drama,  "The 
Crisis."  True,  these  two  plays  are  totally  unlike,  and  diametrically  op- 
posite in  their  respective  tendencies  and  tone.  The  comparison  made  is 
simply  one  of  abstract  theatrical  values,  or  specific  gi-avity.  "Iris" 
shows  a  masterly  treatment  of  dubious  material.     "  The  Crisis  "  is  an 
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ordinary  handling  of  a  splendid  subject,  and  it  contrives  to  seize  and  to 
employ  efl'ectively  a  psychological  moment  of  our  nation's  history.  Its 
patriotic  appeal  is  simple,  direct,  and  stirring.  On  these  substantial, 
though  mutually  irrelevant,  accounts,  we  may  feel  justified  in  setting 
"  The  Crisis  "  against "  Iris,"  while  summing  up  points  for  the  American  as 
competing  with  the  British  dramatist,  in  an  analytical  review  of  the  year. 

"The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  with  its  unflagging  six-months'  run,  to 
be  continued  in  our  next  —  season,  holds  the  record  for  "  drawing  houses." 
Asa  tour  deforce  of  stage -necromancy,  an  appeal  to  the  imagination 
through  the  senses  and  nerves,  but  never  through  the  reason,  this  pro- 
duction stands  alone  and  supreme.  As  drama,  in  the  actual  and  legiti- 
mate acceptance  of  the  term,  its  rank  is  about  fourth-class.  "  Mr.  Blue- 
beard "  has  attained  almost  as  great  a  vogue,  and  possibly  made  as  much 
money,  as  Mr.  Belasco's  phantasmagoria,  by  the  same  order  of  mechani- 
cal devices  and  scenic  lures. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  an  Irvingesque  young  English  actor 
of  fine  promise,  won  him  a  gratifying  amount  of  appreciation  and  es- 
teem, which  may  grow  into  enthusiastic  admiration  if  he  comes  to  us 
again  with  an  adequate  vehicle  for  his  talents.  As  it  was,  he  presented 
one  good  play  ("The  Only  Way  "),  which  was  not  new,  and  three  new 
ones  ("Children  of  the  King,"  "A  Cigarette-Maker's  Komance,"  and 
"Eouget  de  Lisle  ")  which  were  not  good.  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard,  another 
excellent  English  actor,  and  an  established  favorite  here,  brought  an  in- 
teresting work,  "The  Cardinal,"  by  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker. 

Of  the  dramatized  novels,  in  addition  to  "The  Crisis,"  "The  Eternal 
City,"  and  "Resurrection,"  we  have  had  Cable's  "Cavalier,"  Pidgin's 
"Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  McDonald's  "Sword  of  the  King,"  Miss  Mat- 
thews' "My  Lady  Pegg}^  Goes  to  Town,"  and  Miss  Johnston's  "Audrey," 
the  latter  being  the  only  one  which  failed  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
popular  favor.  The  sensational,  colossal,  thrilling,  equine,  or  bucolic 
spectacle-melodramas  that  have  struck  the  general  fancy,  such  as  "The 
Ninety  and  Nine,"  "The  Suburban,"  "Jim  Bludso,"  and  "A  Working- 
Girl's  Wrongs,"  are  all,  as  it  happens,  home  products,  both  as  to  author- 
ship and  materials.  It  may  be  surmised  that  no  foreigner  would  care  to 
claim  them. 

The  smiles,  broad  grins,  and  downright  laughs  of  Thespis  have  been 
more  in  evidence  of  late  than  his  tears  and  tragedy.  More  comedies 
and  farces  have  prospered  than  any  other  class  of  plays.  Here  is  where 
Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  our  contemporaneous  Congreve,  looms  large.  Mr. 
Fitch's  sincerity  may  be  questioned,  but  his  enormous  vogue  cannot. 
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neither  his  resourceful  industry  in  profiting  by  that  vogue  while  it  lasts, 
for  he  seems  to  realize  that  its  foundations  are  insecure.  This  season 
he  has  given  us  four  new  pieces,  the  best  of  which  undoubtedly  is  "  The 
Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes,"  a  rather  subtle  study  of  feminine  jealousy, 
written  to  enmesh  the  elusive,  though  piquant,  personality  of  that  re- 
markable society  actress,  Mrs.  Clara  Bloodgood.  Miss  Mary  Mannering, 
another  individuality,  and  a  winsome  one,  is  deftly  fitted  with  "The 
Stubbornness  of  Geraldine,"  a  smart  bit  of  sentimental  comedy,  up  to 
date  if  not  a  little  ahead  of  it,  with  a  "  tricky  "  scene  on  the  saloon  deck 
of  a  transatlantic  liner  in  mid-ocean.  The  other  two  Fitch  plays  of  the 
vintage  of  1902-03  are  "The  Bird  in  the  Cage,"  adapted  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  "The  Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson,"  transferred  from  the  French,  both 
of  which  must  be  set  down  as  comparative  failures.  It  is  compliment- 
ary to  Mr.  Fitch's  brilliant  capabilities  that  his  purely  original  work, 
springing  from  his  first-hand  observation  of  living  human  characters  and 
actual  social  conditions,  is  invariably  superior  to  his  revamping  of  sec- 
ond-hand foreign  material.  The  wonder,  and  the  regret,  is  that  a  young 
writer  so  liberally  endowed  as  he  is  should  adapt  plays  fi'om  others  who 
are  more  often  his  inferiors  than  his  betters. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas'  unique  offering  is  "The  Earl  of  Pawtucket," 
a  diverting  one-part  fabric  of  slight  yet  firm  texture  woven  about  the 
delightful  personality  of  Mr.  Lawrence  D'Orsay,  an  actor  who  is  the 
typical  high-comedy  Englishman,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  The  spon- 
taneous and  persistent  popularity  of  this  little  play  affords  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  versatility  of  the  author  of  "  Alabama  "  and  "  Arizona  " ; 
for  it  is  rare  to  find  a  dramatist,  especially  an  aggressively  American 
dramatist  such  as  Mr.  Thomas  is,  who  can  be  at  once  so  serious  in  art- 
purpose  and  so  airily  bright  in  fancy  and  touch. 

With  such  products  of  native  craftsmanship  available,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  conventional  French  farce,  which  is  always  either  posi- 
tively salacious  or  grossly  indelicate,  and  not  seldom  pointless  and  dull 
as  translated  and  deodorized.  "The  Two  Schools  "  fell  flat,  earlier  in  the 
season,  at  the  same  theatre  where  "  The  Earl  of  Paw  tucket "  was  launched 
upon  its  fortunate  career. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  first  independent  essay  as  a  playwright, 
in  "The  Taming  of  Helen,"  missed  the  mark,  but  he  must  be  credited 
with  an  honorable  attempt.  Miss  Grace  Livingston  Furness'  "Mrs. 
Jack "  and  Miss  Fanny  Aymar  Matthews'  "  Pretty  Peggy  "  were  among 
the  few  successful  American  comedies.  The  English  ones  were  more 
numerous,  including  "The   Unforeseen,"  "The  Mummy  and  the  Hum- 
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ming  Bird,"  "A  Country  Mouse,"  "Imprudence,"  "The  Altar  of  Friend- 
ship," and  "  Mice  and  Men,"  besides  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  farces  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  their  class  in  the  supply  of  innocuous  merriment. 

A  score  of  musical  pieces,  ranging  from  crass  burlesque  to  light 
comic  opera,  came  and  went  without  any  development  worthy  of  note, 
unless  it  be  Mr.  George  Ade's  laudable  Gilbertian  effort  in  "The  Sultan 
of  Sulu,"  and  the  emergence  of  a  real  Afro- American  lyric  school,  as 
distinguished  from  the  common  "  rag-time  "  and  "  coon  song. " 

After  this  rapid  backward  glance  over  the  season's  new  productions, 
we  come  to  consideration  of  the  revivals,  or  repetitions  of  old  standard 
and  classic  plays.  It  will  not  take  long.  The  showing,  indeed,  is  piti- 
fully small ;  but  it  is  all  we  have  as  yet  to  stand  for  one  of  the  dreams 
which  a  national  repertory  theatre  ought  to  realize.  With  the  exception 
of  brief  visits  at  out-of-the-way  "  combination  "  houses  by  the  late  Stuart 
Eobson  with  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  Mr.  Eobert  McLean  with 
"King  John,"  the  only  important  Shakespearian  revivals  were  Mr. 
Eichard  Mansfield's  "Julius  Csesar,"  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern's  "Hamlet,"  one 
week  of  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet "  with  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Eobson,  and  two  or  three  open-air  performances  of  "As  You  Like  It" 
by  Mr.  Ben  Greet' s  company,  with  Miss  Matthison  as  Eosalind.  The 
short-lived  experiment  of  an  "  Elizabethan  "  theatre  provided  a  few  curi- 
ous representations  of  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet "  and  "  Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing," but  received  no  patronage  whatever.  The  Murray  Hill  stock 
company's  occasional  offering  of  an  old  classic  or  a  modern  standard 
play,  such  as  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  "Henrietta,"  while  commendable, 
was  necessarily  hurried,  inadequate,  and  consequently  ineffective.  Ib- 
sen's grewsome  "Ghosts,"  through  the  courage  of  Miss  Mary  Shaw's 
convictions,  was  played  no  less  than  thirty  times  —  in  vain !  The  piece 
had  never  been  better  acted  here,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  ir- 
resistible conclusion  reached  is  that  in  his  most  characteristic  work  the 
Scandinavian  pessimist's  art  is  as  one-sided  and  inconclusive  as  would 
be  a  debate  in  which  both  contestants,  from  their  respective  individual 
viewpoints,  should  argue  the  negative  of  the  proposition ! 

The  foregoing  resum^  has  been  made  without  reference  to  the  feud, 
if  feud  it  be,  which  appears  to  divide  theatrical  America  into  two  camps, 
that  of  the  Syndicate  and  that  of  the  Independents.  This  division  is  in 
some  respects  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  and  label 
the  leaders,  partisans,  and  followers  on  both  sides ;  but  to  find  any  es- 
sential difference  between  their  respective  methods,  claims,  and  actual 
fulfilments  requires  splitting  of  hairs  and  quibbling  of  terms.     Their 
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professed  aims  may  be  various,  but  their  ultimate  object  is  identical, 
namely,  to  compass  the  largest  possible  amount  of  business.  In  other 
words,  they  stand  upon  a  common  basis  of  commercialism. 

The  Syndicate  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  independent  and  scattered 
managerial  rivalries  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  To-day  the  Independents 
represent  the  revolt  against  the  oppression  of  organized  power.  Mean- 
while, competition  is  the  life  of  '' tlie  profession,'*  as  it  is  specified  with 
fond  partiality,  and  the  individual  has  to  suffer  for  the  principle.  These 
are  natural  successive  phases  of  the  theatrical  evolution.  The  great  per- 
tinent fact  in  regard  to  the  Syndicate  is  that  it  exists. 

In  the  present  age,  a  theatrical  trust  is  necessary,  or  at  any  rate 
inevitable,  and  the  Syndicate  is  it.  The  usual  things  which  a  trust 
does  and  achieves  it  has  done  and  achieved.  By  putting  the  business 
of  the  drama  on  a  sound  and  respectable  footing,  it  has  practically  ele- 
vated the  stage,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  elevated  —  from  the 
bottom.  Organization  has  effected  such  economy  in  the  innumerable 
details  of  production  and  transportation  that  scores  of  first-class  thea- 
tres, in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union,  are  now  occupied  continuously 
throughout  the  season  by  popular  "  stars  "  with  supporting  companies  of 
well- trained  players,  presenting  the  latest  works  of  the  world's  foremost 
living  di'amatists,  which  the  wealthy  and  potent  Syndicate  is  enabled 
first  to  foster,  then  to  monopolize.  Upon  occasion,  the  representative 
foreign  stage,  that  mighty  object-lesson  to  incipient  native  genius,  is 
transferred,  as  it  were,  bodily  to  our  shores;  as  when,  for  example, a  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  with  his  entire  company,  scenery,  costumes,  and  repertory 
of  plays,  is  brought  over  for  a  season's  tour  of  the  States.  What  inde- 
pendent manager  in  the  ante-Syndicate  era,  only  a  few  years  back, 
would  have  undertaken  to  import  the  "  Everyman  "  aggregation,  embrac- 
ing the  fine  flower  of  England's  art  and  scholarship?  To-day,  spurred 
by  such  competition,  an  independent  managerial  firm  does  engage  Sig- 
nora  Duse,  and  one  more  artistic  banquet  is  spread  for  our  delectation. 

Then,  the  reverse  of  the  medal  —  the  Syndicate's  arrogance  of  con- 
trol; its  severity  and  injustice  to  the  weaker  brethi'en;  its  arbitrary 
aggression  and  conscienceless  greed ;  its  stolid  indifference  to  art,  qua 
art ;  its  demoralizing  policy  of  long  runs,  keeping  talented  and  ambitious 
actors  a  year  or  two  at  a  time  in  a  single  and  perhaps  unworthy  part; 
its  wholesale  dealings  abroad,  to  the  neglect  of  original  practice  in  pro- 
duction and  stage  management ;  and  its  contemptuous  refusal  to  take 
chances  with  untried  native  authors,  however  meritorious,  so  long  as  cheap 
ready-made  successes  are  to  be  had  from  Europe.     Has  not  the  Syndi- 
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cate  mummified  John  Drew,  driven  Maude  Adams  to  nervous  prostra- 
tion from  mouoton}%  marooned  Julia  Marlowe  upon  llie  desert  island  of 
the  dramatized  novel,  delivered  Viola  Allen  into  the  hands  of  Hall 
Caine,  fought  Mrs.  Fiske  to  an  artistic  eminence  worthy  of  her  courage 
and  genius,  and  hounded  Henrietta  Crosman  into  the  fame  and  fortune 
which  are  justly  her  due? 

These,  in  sooth,  are  grave  charges ;  and,  alas !  they  apply  not  only  to 
the  Syndicate  managers,  hut,  in  their  essence,  to  all  commercial  mana- 
gers, and  actor-managers,  and  manager-dramatists.  And  where  are  the 
•  non-commercial  ones?  Either  dead  or  out  of  the  business.  The  non- 
Syndicate  people  have  not  as  yet  pooled  their  issues  to  the  extent  that 
the  trust  magnates  have ;  bat  their  progress  is  steadily  in  that  direction. 
Do  not  the  Messrs.  Liebler,  Belasco,  Hammerstein,  Fiske,  Hackett,  La 
Shelle,  Shubert,  Brady,  and  the  rest  go  in  for  long  runs  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can  have  them,  and  with  whatever  class  of  "attraction," 
native  or  foreign,  that  they  are  able  to  secure  ?  Where  are  their  stock 
companies?  How  often  do  they  revive  the  classics?  What  sacrifices 
have  they  ever  made  for  Art's  sake? 

Joseph  Jefferson  is  a  rich,  honored,  and  independent  actor;  yet  when, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  has  he  elected  to  give  himself  a  new  r6le  ? 
Eichard  Mansfield  calls  no  man  master ;  but  the  aspning  American  play- 
wright appeals  to  him  in  vain.  Only  the  other  day  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  considering  a  drama  in  verse,  written  by  an  Icelandic  poet 
and  translated  into  German!  The  Lieblers  compete  in  open  market 
with  the  Haymans  and  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  of  the  Syndicate ; 
and  such  London  and  Paris  novelties  as  slip  through  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man's  fingers  are  pretty  sure  to  be  gathered  in  for  Mr.  James  K.  Hack- 
ett or  Miss  Amelia  Bingham.  The  Syndicate  has  first  pick  of  what 
Messrs.  Fitch,  Thomas,  and  Gillette  write,  and  such  valiant  Independ- 
ents as  Mr.  Kirke  La  Shelle  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Brady  take  the  rest.  What 
is  the  difference  'twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee? 

If  such  be  the  actual  condition  of  things  theatrical  in  the  citadel  of 
America,  with  the  net  artistic  result  profoundly  unsatisfactory  to  all 
thoughtful  observers  and  followers  of  the  drama,  who  contrast  its  pres- 
ent insignificance  as  an  educational  factor  with  what  it  should  and  might 
be,  what  is  the  outlook  in  this  dnection  for  the  immediate  future  ?  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  vaguely  hopeful ;  but  in  what  does  the  hope  con- 
sist? Not  so  much  in  the  possibility  of  the  Syndicate's  experiencing 
a  change  of  heart,  or  of  the  Independents'  gaining  the  upper  hand,  as  in 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  stimulating  clash  of  these  two  opposed  forces. 
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The  next  advance  in  the  cycle  of  evol-ution  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowed  national  art  or  repertory  theatre.  The  spontaneous 
movement  which  has  set  in  toward  this  end  during  the  past  year  differs 
radically  from  others  of  kindred  impulse  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is 
broadly  based,  definitely  concentrated,  and  directed  with  keen  and  un- 
trammelled foresight.  In  the  recent  enrolment  of  the  National  Art 
Theatre  Society  of  New  York,  the  project  has  developed  an  impetus 
which  may  well  prove  irresistible.  How  long  its  consummation  may 
be  retarded;  what  unexpected  hazards,  favorable  or  the  reverse,  may  be 
encountered ;  what  precise  form  it  may  eventually  take  —  these  are 
questions  which  open  an  endless  vista  of  speculation.  But  the  main 
objective,  the  grand  institution  in  its  entirety,  is  foreshadowed  with 
unmistakable  distinctness. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  theatre  and  the  audience,  or  the  public 
at  large,  mutually  react  upon  each  other.  But  the  theatre  is  a  concrete, 
regulated  entity,  whereas  "the  public"  is  something  mysterious,  intan- 
gible, amorphous,  unwieldy,  and  shifting  like  the  sands.  The  public  as 
a  whole  seems  to  respond  to  certain  influences  of  the  stage,  while  the 
stage  in  turn  reflects  flitting  aspects,  moods,  and  expressions  of  our  peo- 
ple and  time.  But,  for  the  simultaneous  mutual  betterment  of  theatre 
and  audience  alike,  a  third  influence  combining  the  essence  of  both 
must  come  into  operation.  The  playgoing  public,  as  represented  by 
successive  audiences,  must  not  be  humored  and  spoiled  as  it  is  through 
the  commercial  rivahies  of  to-day.  It  must  be  accustomed,  first  to  rec- 
ognize, then  to  exact,  higher  standards  of  entertainment  as  well  as  of 
art,  and  led  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  greater  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  true  drama  than  from  mere  amusement.  The  man- 
agers and  actors,  on  the  other  hand,  demoralized  as  they  are  by  material 
prosperity  and  plutocratic  standards  of  success,  must  be  confronted  with 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  demands  of  a  modern  enlightened 
community. 

Who  shall  be  the  protagonist  in  this  elemental  struggle?  The  an- 
swer clearly  is,  the  dramatist.  Before  the  dramatist  can  work  effec- 
tively, he  must  have  a  congenial  atmosphere.  Good  plays  cannot  be 
written  and  presented  suddenly,  or  singly.  They  can  only  be  produced 
in  an  atmosphere  of  good  plays,  and  among  a  group  of  writers  of  good 
plays,  who  are  sm'e  of  an  audience  that  not  only  appreciates  but  insists 
upon  such  high-class  and  conscientious  work.  The  dramatists  them- 
selves, then,  are  to  take  the  initiative  toward  the  creation  of  such  an 
ideal  condition.     It  is  the  British  dramatists,  headed  by  Finer o,  who  at 
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this  inomeuL  are  urging  the  need  of  what  Eugiaud  has  never  yet  pos- 
sessed, a  National  Kepertory  Theatre.  It  is  the  American  Dramatists' 
Ckib  that  has  formulated  the  plan  upon  which  the  campaign  of  the 
newly  organized  National  Art  Theatre  Society  of  New  York  is  now 
proceeding. 

The  idea  of  such  an  independent  theatre  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  metropolitan  playgoers  for  fully  twenty-five  years  past.  It  has 
been  voiced  by  men  and  women  having  every  qualification,  except  per- 
haps the  practical  ones,  to  forward  it.  It  has  even  shown  signs  of 
materialization,  within  the  last  decade,  in  such  questionable  shapes  as 
the  abortive  Theatre  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  likewise  ephemeral 
Criterion  Theatre.  Those  two  brief  inglorious  essays  rendered  at  least 
the  negative  service  of  showing  what  the  real  National  Art  Theatre 
should  not,  and  will  not,  be.  Three  obstreperous  factors  are  thereby 
eliminated  from  future  considerations  of  the  scheme:  the  long-haired 
cult,  the  foreign  faddists,  and  the  great  unacted. 

The  American  Dramatists'  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  is 
president,  and  whose  membership  comprises  nine-tenths  of  the  actual 
and  acted  playwrights  of  this  country,  appointed,  in  February  last,  the 
committee  which,  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  prominent  represen- 
tative men  not  members  of  the  said  body,  has  formulated  the  specific 
plan  now  set  forth.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  a  practical  appeal  to 
the  many  persons  of  means  who,  it  is  believed,  would  be  willuig  to  fur- 
nish money,  in  the  fomi  of  endowment,  investment,  or  subscription,  for 
the  realization  of  such  an  artistic  project.  Its  propositions,  as  now  be- 
fore the  public,  will  be  found  to  embrace  practically  the  following : 

That  the  theatre  shall  be  a  repertory  theatre.  National  not  in  the 
sense  of  receiving  a  Government,  State,  or  municipal  subvention,  but  in 
that  its  primary  object  shall  be  the  completest  possible  presentation  of 
the  best  procurable  representative  American  plays,  old  and  new,  and  in 
the  selection  of  which  artistic  principles  shall  not  be  unduly  dominated 
by  commercial  considerations,  and  that  its  initial  foundation  shall  be  in 
the  nation's  metropolis,  New  York  City. 

That  the  general  management  of  the  theatre  shall  be  intrusted  to  a 
salaried  director,  an  American,  to  be  chosen  for  a  fixed  term  by  an  in- 
corporated, perpetual  board  of  trustees  representing  leading  educational, 
artistic,  professional,  and  commercial  bodies. 

That  the  theatre  shall  start  and  be  maintained  with  a  full  stock 
company  of  American  actors,  under  the  direction  of  a  first-class  profes- 
sional stage  manager,  also  an  Am?erican ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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if  not  at  the  outset,  a  conservatory  or  school  of  acting  and  the  theatric 
arts  shall  be  established  in  conjunction  with  the  theatre.  This  con- 
servatory, an  integral  part  of  the  scheme,  may  be  said  to  exist  already, 
in  a  nebulous  state,  in  the  several  scliools  of  acting  and  stage-man- 
agement already  in  efficient  operation  in  New  York  City.  Indeed, 
the  ranks  of  the  leading  metropolitan  companies  are  now  recruited 
mainly  from  the  graduates  of  these  schools,  which,  moreover,  have  fur- 
nished a  number  of  the  most  popular  of  our  younger  "stars."  The  crys- 
tallization of  these  schools  into  a  National  Conservatory  is  more  than  a 
possibility. 

These  are  some  of  the  broad,  finidamental  lines  upon  which  the 
National  Art  Theatre  of  New  York  is  developing.  A  permanent  so- 
ciety, pledged  to  work  for  and  promote  the  project  as  outlined  in  the 
plan  of  the  American  Dramatists'  Club,  and  called  the  National  Art  Thea- 
tre Society  of  New  York,  has  been  duly  organized,  and  is  now  in  active 
function,  carrying  on  a  general  propaganda.  The  membership  of  tliis 
society  already  includes  several  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  promi- 
nence in  metropolitan  and  national  life  and  aftaii's. 

Among  the  questions  of  vital  importance  to  be  settled,  at  least  ten- 
tatively, in  the  beginning, are :  (1)  the  fiscal  plan;  and  (2)  the  selection 
of  a  repertory,  together  with  the  appointment  of  a  reading  committee  to 
pass  judgment  upon  new  and  original  American  plays. 

The  foundation  repertory  of  an  American  National  Art  Theatre  — 
as  distinct  from  the  new  and  original  productions,  which  woidd  follow 
in  due  course  —  might  be  formed  from  three  sources,  in  this  order  of 
relative  importance : 

1.  Standard  and  representative  plays  of  native  American  authorship 
or  subject,  including  the  tried  and  successful  works  of  such  dramatists 
as  Royall  Tyler,  William  Dunlap,  James  Nelson  Barker,  G.  W.  Parke 
Custis,  John  Howard  Payne,  Susanna  Rowson,  Anna  Cora  IMowatt, 
Dr.  Bird,  John  Augustus  Stone,  George  Boker,  Dion  Boucicault,  Ben 
Wolff,  Bartley  Campbell,  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin  Miller,  Bronson  How- 
ard, W.  D.  Howells,  Brander  Matthews,  James  A.  Heme,  David  Belas- 
co,  William  Gillette,  Augustus  Thomas,  and  Charles  Hoyt,  not  to  men- 
tion the  younger  celebrities  of  the  present  generation,  such  as  Clyde 
Fitch,  Winston  Churchill,  Booth  Tarkington,  Mary  K.  Wilkins,  and 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 

2.  The  English  classics,  beginning  with  the  fifteenth -century 
moralities  of  the  "Everyman  "  type,  taking  in  one  or  two  re]n'esentative 
pre-Elizabethans  like  Nicholas  IMall,  then  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare, 
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their  contemporaries  and  the  later  Elizabethans  and  Jacobeans,  Hey- 
wood,  Kyd,  Ben  Jonson,  John  Lyly,  George  Peele,  Kobert  Greene,  Nash, 
Lodge,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  John  Webster,  Philip  Massinger;  such 
brilliant  lights  of  the  Kestoration  period  as  Dry  den,  Otway,  Mrs.  Aphra 
Belui,  Mrs.  Oentlivre,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  Gibber,  and  Van- 
brugh;  the  Georgian  and  early  nineteenth-century  dramatists,  includ- 
ing Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  the  Colmans,  Home,  O'Keefe,  Tobin,  James 
Sheridan  ICuowles,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Charles  Dickens;  finally,  the 
last  generation,  and  down  to  date,  with  Robert  Browning,  T.  W.  Robert- 
son, Henry  J.  Byron,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Oscar  Wilde,  Pinero,  and  Stephen 
Phillips. 

3.  Original  translations  and  adaptations  of  such  foreign  dramas, 
new  or  old,  as  might  for  various  reasons  come  within  the  educational 
scope  of  a  liberal  American  National  Art  Theatre  of  to-day.  In  this 
category  might  fall,  for  example,  versions  of  Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,"  "Les  Romanesques,"  and  "La  Samaritaine,"  D'Annunzio's  "Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,"  recent  works  of  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
mann,  Tolstoi,  Maeterlinck,  Echegaray,  Perez  Galdos,  and  other  leading 
literary  dramatists  of  continental  Europe. 

A  repertory  chosen  from  the  abundant  sources  here  indicated  would 
afibrd  a  sure  basis  for  at  least  two  years'  progi-ammes,  in  the  broadest 
range  of  experimental  production,  even  supposing  that  not  a  siugle 
native  work  of  first-class  merit  should  be  disclosed  in  all  that  time. 
The  importance  given  to  literary  and  foreign  dramatic  authors  in  this 
foreshadowing  need  affright  no  one.  The  educational  argument  is  the 
head  and  front  of  om*  plea.  Art  is  universal;  and  one  paradox  of  this 
National  Art  Theatre  idea  is  that  the  broader  its  view  and  hospitality, 
the  more  sturdily  national  its  future  artistic  offspring  will  be.  If  the 
independent  theatre  is  from  the  outset  to  aid,  among  other  things,  in 
the  practical  training  of  authors  of  positive  talent  who  are  already  liter- 
ary writers  but  not  dramatists,  it  must  show  them  the  world's  theatre- 
classics,  not  in  the  library,  but  on  the  stage.  If  it  is  going  to  teach  the 
public,  it  must  do  so  by  indirections  —  always  pleasing,  never  didactic. 
Now,  our  urban  population  is  becoming  more  and  more  cosmopolitan 
every  day.  English  plays  are  not  foreign  to  us;  French,  German,  Ital- 
ian, and  Spanish  are  living  languages.  We  hope  to  acquire  a  repertory 
of  native  classics,  but  as  yet  we  cannot  claim  one. 

The  successful  establishment  of  the  initial  American  National  Art 
Theatre  in  New  York  City  would  mean  an  immediate  extension  or 
duplication  of  the  enterprise  in  other  central  cities  —  in  Boston,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  great  capitals  of  the  Northwest.  We  sliould  then  h-ave  a  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  the  grandest  sense  of  the  term,  of  such  scope  and 
influence  as  would  m  time  far  exceed  those  Old- World  prototypes,  the 
Theatre  Fran§ais  of  Paris,  the  state  theatres  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
Munich,  and  those  of  Vienna. 

The  institutions  just  alluded  to  are  the  representative  state-subsi- 
dized theatres  of  Europe,  and  in  this  respect  less  to  our  purpose  as 
examples  than  are  the  municipal  theatres  of  certain  French  provincial 
cities,  and  especially  the  numerous  privately  endowed  stages  of  Ger- 
many. All  state  theatrical  subventions  in  Europe,  at  the  present  time, 
are  in  a  way  contributions  toward  the  support  of  national  art ;  but  the 
conditions  controlling  the  houses  thus  favored  —  including  the  Com^die 
Frangaise,  now  falling  into  decadence  —  still  bear  traces  of  the  origin 
of  the  said  subventions,  which  formerly  were  mere  compensations  or  re- 
taining fees  paid  to  actors  by  royal  patrons  to  provide  for  regular  diver- 
sions and  entertainments  at  court. 

The  municipal  Grand  Theatre  of  Lyons,  flourishing  to-day  with  a 
yearly  subsidy  equivalent  to  $50,000,  was  established  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  object,  as  expressed  by  the 
procureur-gen^ral  of  the  city,  of  providing  a  playhouse  "which  should 
attract  travellers,  afford  an  honorable  pastime  for  youth,  recreate  men  of 
business,  and  augment  the  revenues  of  the  community  by  leading  to  an 
increased  consumption  of  produce  and  of  merchandise."  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  comparatively  large  subsidy  of  $50,000,  at  this 
municipal  theatre  of  Lyons,  is  expended  mainly  upon  grand  opera. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  the  well-known  English  dramatic  critic,  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  upon  "The  Rise  of  Theatrical  Subventions," 
says: 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  maDy  German  theatres  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
subsidized  neither  by  sovereigns  nor  by  municipalities,  but  by  the  subscriptions  of 
private  citizens.  Thus  Germany  is  splendidly  supplied  —  far  better  than  the  prov 
inces  of  France  —  with  theatres  which  can  afford  to  keep  in  view  a  moderately  high 
artistic  ideal.  But  for  the  existence  of  this  (on  the  whole)  admirable  mechanism,  the 
German  drama  would  certainly  never  have  made  the  extraordinary  advance  which 
has,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  notable  phenomena  in 
oontemporary  literature. 

Great  Britain  does  not  possess,  and  never  has  possessed,  a  subsidized 
National  Theatre.  The  only  approach  to  it  was  when  Charles  TI,  at 
the  Restoration,  granted  patents  or  monopolies  to  the  twin  (and  rival) 
houses  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  —  a  system  which  for  a  cen- 
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tury  and  a  half,  in  London,  served  the  general  purpose  of  theatrical 
subventions. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  significant  fact  that  to-day,  coin- 
cident with  the  lilve  movement  in  New  York,  a  discussion  making  tow- 
ard a  British  National  Theatre  is  in  progress;  and  that  in  London,  as 
here,  it  is  the  dramatists  who  have  set  the  ball  a-rolling.  Mr.  Pinero, 
who  is  indisputably  the  foremost  living  English  dramatic  author,  has 
given  his  views  on  the  subject  in  words  which  are  precisely  pertinent 
to  the  situation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     He  says : 

A  fine  play  is  the  rarest  product  of  auy  country.  Where  other  countries  are 
ahead  of  us  is  tliat  when  a  fine  play  is  produced  they  do  something  for  it.  Thej'^ 
preserve  it ;  they  do  not  allow  it,  when  it  has  once  been  seen  and  admired,  to  lie 
neglected,  forgotten;  they  take  good  care  that  from  time  to  time  it  shall  be  displayed 
as  evidence  of  what  they  can  do  in  that  particular  department  of  art  and  literature. 
And  there  you  have,  in  a  nutshell,  one  of  the  great  uses  —  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
say  the  only  use  —  of  a  theatre  which,  whether  established  by  the  state,  or  by  a 
municipal  corporation,  or  by  private  munificence,  shall  be  independent  of  the  purely 
commercial  conditions  which  too  frequently  govern  the  drama.  Have  we  existing 
suflicient  material  to  stock  such  a  shop?  I  think  we  have.  I  think  you  would  find 
that,  given  the  shop  —  given  a  national  or  a  repertory  theatre  —  you  could  make, 
even  at  the  start,  a  highly  respectable  show. 

For  an  objective  ideal,  let  us  say  that  the  ultimate  evolution  of  the 
things  and  conditions  just  reviewed  will  be  the  possibility  of  an  "Every- 
man "  done  at  first  hand  by  an  American  National  Art  Theatre  stock 
company,  for  which  a  native  Rostand  shall  be  at  the  same  time  writing 
American  "Aiglons  "  and  "Cyrano  de  Bergeracs,"  destined  to  be  played 
by  the  now  budding  Bernhardts  and  juvenile  Coquelins  of  our  New 
York  Conservatory.  Henry  Tyrrell. 


ARCHAEOLOGY:    RECENT    EXCAVATIONS    IN    THE    ROMAN 

FORUM. 

The  results  of  archseological  investigations  are  rarely  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  only  a  general  interest  in  the  subject,  except 
when  some  more  remarkable  discovery  justifies  the  prominent  headlines 
of  the  daily  paper.  The  narrative  of  steady  progress  or  the  resume  of 
the  various  achievements  in  this  field  is  generally  assigned  to  the  periodi- 
cal of  the  specialist,  and  remains  his  possession  alone.  Because  of  the 
unusual  importance  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  the  Roman 
Forum  during  the  last  five  years,  there  is  reason  for  a  review  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader. 

The  excavations  in  Italy  are  conducted  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Government,  and  the  discoveries  are  jealously  guarded  in  the  interests 
of  Italian  scholars.  This  governmental  control  often  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  archaeological  study,  because  of  the  appointment  of  men  of 
little  energy  or  scientific  accuracy.  That  great  results  have  followed  the 
work  in  the  Roman  Forum  is  due,  therefore,  in  no  small  degree  to  Sig- 
ner Giacomo  Boni,  the  engineer  in  charge.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of 
1898  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  various  fragments  of  an  archi- 
tectural character  which  were  scattered  throughout  the  Forum  area  with- 
out assignment  to  the  original  structures.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  Signor  Boni,  Signori 
Gatti  and  Lanciani,  and  Professor  Huelsen,  wliose  duty  it  was  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  those  monuments,  the  relative  completeness  of 
whose  remains  justified  such  an  undertaking.  This  commission,  for- 
tunately composed  of  men  of  scholarly  judgment,  determined  upon  a 
most  thorough  investigation,  resolving  to  make  excavations,  if  it  was 
necessary,  even  to  the  lowest  stratum. 

Little  did  these  scholars  realize  the  results  of  this  praiseworthy 
determination.  In  November,  1898,  two  of  the  seven  colossal  piUars 
whicli  had  adorned  the  north  side  of  the  Sacra  Via  opposite  the  Basilica 
Julia  had  been  replaced  on  their  bases,  and  tlie  shrine  at  the  entrance 
of  the  House  of  the  Vestals  was  restored.     What  proved  to  be  of  greater 
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importance  was  the  digging  of  "tasti,"  or  experimental  trenches,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Forum.  On  January  10,  1899,  the  now  famous 
"lapis  niger  "  was  found,  which  many  at  once  accepted  as  the  stone  tra- 
dition had  described  as  marking  the  tomb  of  Romulus.  This  discovery 
was  a  great  incentive  to  further  excavations.  Money  was  provided  by 
the  state,  and  even  private  individuals  contributed  toward  the  purchase 
of  houses  which  blocked  the  path  of  the  excavator.  In  the  spring  of 
1900,  a  shrine  and  stele  with  archaic  inscription  were  discovered  under 
the  "  lapis  niger " ;  and  in  the  summer  months  the  ascent  of  the  Sacra 
Via,  that  portion  in  front  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  a  part  of 
the  Basilica  Emilia,  were  cleared.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  yield 
to  the  archaeologist  the  modern  street,  along  which  ran  an  electric  tram- 
way. In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  this  was  done,  and  excavations 
uncovered  the  area  of  the  Comitium  and  the  western  portion  of  the 
Basilica  Emilia.  The  early  months  of  1900  witnessed  the  purchase 
and  demolition  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice,  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  archseological  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forum. 
There  the  shrine  of  Juturna  and  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  of 
the  eighth  century  of  om*  era  were  brought  into  view.  In  the  fall  of 
1900  and  in  the  spring  of  1901,  excavations  were  made  at  the  rear  of 
the  Temple  of  Castor  near  the  Eostra  and  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1901  "tasti"  were  dug  in  the  Sacra  Via  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  In  1902, 
near  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  remains  of  private  houses 
of  republican  days,  and  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Temple  of  Faus- 
tina graves  of  a  very  archaic  period,  were  found.  The  Temple  of  Divus 
Augustus  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  received  considerable 
attention  during  last  year  and  is  even  now  in  the  hands  of  the  excava- 
tors. This  is  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  last  five  years.  It 
will  be  useful  for  us  now  to  consider  more  in  detail  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  discoveries. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Forum  lying  to  the  southwest  of  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  there  are  remains  of  three  structures  of  which  we 
have  obtained  most  valuable  information.  The  location  of  the  Arch  of 
Tiberius  has  been  finally  determined  as  near  to  the  Eostra  and  close  to 
the  street  which  led  upward  from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol.  It  was  an 
arch  with  a  single  gateway,  which  must  have  been  on  a  slope,  as  the 
rear  of  the  arch  abutted  on  the  street.  Near  the  foundations  of  the  arch 
is  a  pavement  of  white  marble,  evidently  belonging  to  a  room  of  the 
shape  of  a  trapezoid.     The  wall  of  this  room  was  pierced  by  a  door- 
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way  leading  by  steps  to  the  Capitoline  street,  and  a  bench  ran  along 
the  rear  and  side  walls.  Professor  Huelsen  has  conjectured  that  this 
little  building  was  the  so-called  Schola  Xantha,  the  local  office  of  sub- 
ordinates associated  with  the  Curule  iEdiles.  In  the  rear  were  eight 
low  arches  of  tufa  reticulate  work,  which  Signer  Boni  supposed  to  be  the 
Rostra,  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the  representation  on  a  coin. 
But  this  view  has  been  controverted  by  Professor  Huelsen,  who  regards 
these  arches  as  a  part  of  the  viaduct  of  the  Capitoline  street,  which  was 
widened  on  the  Forum  side  by  Munatius  Plancus,  in  42  B.C.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  Nevertheless  there 
are  remains  here  of  the  Eostra,  but  further  to  the  east,  and  marked  by 
a  brick  wall  which  limits  in  the  rear  the  pavement  of  a  sort  of  hall. 
The  bricks  of  this  pavement  are  marked  with  a  stamp  of  the  days  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla. 

From  such  facts  as  these.  Professor  Huelsen  outlines  the  history  of 
the  Rostra  as  follows :  Soon  after  42  B.C.  it  was  moved  to  the  western 
end  of  the  Forum,  and  thus  shut  in  the  arches  forming  the  substructure 
of  the  Capitoline  street.  In  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  when  the 
arch  was  built,  the  entire  north  side  of  the  Rostra  was  rebuilt ;  the  Um- 
bilicus Urbis  Romse,  i.e.,  the  central  point  of  the  city,  was  erected  as 
the  counterpart  of  the  older  Milliarium  Aureum,  the  central  milestone 
of  the  Roman  roads,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  semicircular  structure, 
originally  supposed  to  be  the  Grsecostasis  or  platform  for  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, on  which  stood  a  colonnade  serving  as  the  ornamental  back- 
ground of  the  Rostra.  In  the  fifth  century  the  front  of  the  Rostra  was 
extended  on  the  north  by  the  addition  of  another  structure.  The  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  Julius  Valentinus,  replaced  the  earlier  cornice  of  the 
fa9ade  by  a  row  of  marble  blocks  with  an  honorary  inscription,  probably 
referring  to  the  Augusti  Leo  and  Anthemius. 

In  the  area  directly  in  front  of  the  Arch  of  Severus,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  in  a  portion  of  the  Comitium  which  extended  before  the  Curia  (the 
Church  of  S.  Adriano)  were  found  the  "lapis  niger,"  and  beneath  it  the 
grave  of  Romulus  and  the  archaic  stele.  A  slightly  raised  surface  of 
white  marble  had  been  noticed  for  many  years  alongside  of  the  paved 
street  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  led  up  to  the  middle  gateway  of  the 
arch.  Beneath  this  white  marble  there  was  discovered  a  rectangular 
area  covered  with  blocks  of  black  marble,  the  upper  sm-face  of  which 
liad  been  injured  greatly  by  fire  and  by  rough  treatment.  This  area, 
twelve  feet  by  nine,  had  the  same  orientation  as  the  Curia,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  it  did  not  exist  before  the  extensive  alteration  in  the  Forum 
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and  Comitium  of  the  days  of  Ctesar  and  Augustus.  Beneath  this  black 
marble  were  two  platforms  parallel  to  one  another,  at  a  distance  of  a 
little  over  three  feet.  These,  being  joined  in  front  and  rear  by  a  layer 
of  tufa  blocks,  formed  a  cavity  in  which  was  a  smgle  block  of  the  same 
stone.  On  the  platform  to  the  west  rested  a  pedestal  moulded  in  a  very 
archaic  form,  and  on  that  to  the  east  a  portion  of  a  similar  pedestal.  In  the 
rear  of  these  pedestals  was  a  symmetrical  platform  of  tufa.  The  objects 
which  once  rested  on  these  pedestals  were  carried  away  in  ancient  times. 
To  the  west  of  the  pedestals  there  were  found  a  stump  of  a  pillar 
and  a  pyramidal- shaped  stele  of  brown  tufa  engraved  with  an  archaic 
inscription.  The  entire  group  of  remains  was  covered  with  a  mass  of 
bones  of  victims,  pieces  of  pottery,  also  a  Chalcidian  potsherd  with  Vul- 
can on  a  donkey,  and  a  terra-cotta  relief  with  a  warrior  on  a  horse,  both 
dating  probably  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.C.,  besides  little  arti- 
cles of  bone  and  terra  cotta  and  pieces  of  bronze  utensils. 

When  this  pavement  was  discovered,  scholars  immediately  recalled 
statements  of  Eoman  grammarians  {e.g.,  Festus)  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  learned  Yarro  of  the  Ciceronian  period,  mentioning  a  black  stone  in 
the  Comitium  near  the  Rostra,  which,  with  two  lions,  marks  the  place 
where  the  founder  of  the  city  was  buried.  Because  this  shrine  beneath 
the  stone  has  the  same  orientation  as  the  Forum,  and  not  that  of  the 
Comitium  and  Curia,  which  are  built  on  east  and  west  lines,  there  is 
great  probability  that  these  discoveries  have  some  connection  with  the 
monument  described  by  Dionysius  and  Festus,  although  the  present- 
day  conditions  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  part  may  not  be  the  same 
as  those  of  their  day.  Professor  Huelsen  has  propounded  three  ques- 
tions. First,  how  did  the  monument  beneath  the  stone  originally  ap- 
pear? Again,  when  was  it  destroyed?  Finally,  to  what  period  does 
the  black  pavement  belong? 

1.  Scholars  are  generally  agreed  that  the  platforms  held  the  two  lions. 
It  is  possible  that  the  black  stone  was  a  horizontal  tablet  formed  of 
one  or  several  slabs  of  marble  or  a  baetylus  of  basalt  placed  in  an  up- 
right position  between  the  two  platforms.  The  platform  behind  the 
lions  may  have  held  the  black  stone,  and  may  have  represented  the 
grave  of  Eomulus  which  the  lions  thus  guarded.  The  inscription  on 
the  stele  is  certainly  very  archaic,  both  in  the  forms  of  the  letters 
and  in  the  words.  The  letters  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  earliest 
Latin  inscription,  that  on  the  Praenestine  brooch,  which  has  been  dated 
in  the  sixth  century,  so  that  this  inscription  may  be  considered  at  least 
as  early,  if  not  earlier.     Unfortunately,  the  words  do  not  make  any  com- 
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plete  sentence,  although  attempts  of  a  fanciful  character  have  been  made 
to  frame  sentences  and  so  discover  the  original  meaning.  The  profile  of 
the  pedestal  has  been  compared  by  Dieulafoy  with  the  capitals  at  PaiS- 
tum,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  measurements  are  based  on  the 
Attic  foot,  which  was  unknown  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  the  Decem- 
virs, so  that  Professor  Huelsen  dates  the  shrine  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

2.  Signor  Lanciani  is  positive  that  the  tomb  was  overthrown  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  390  B.C.,  and 
believes  that  the  Romans,  after  atoning  for  the  sacrilege  by  sacri- 
fices, surrounded  the  place  with  a  stone  enclosure,  and  covered  it  with 
a  pavement  of  black  marble.  Against  this  Professor  Huelsen  argues 
that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury a  large  quantity  of  black  marble  had  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance to  cover  the  shrine  which  never  had  any  special  significance 
for  the  Roman  religion.  Again,  if  the  whole  group  of  monuments  had 
been  invisible  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  tlie 
legends  referred  to  by  Varro  and  Dionysius  arose  and  were  maintained. 
Professor  Huelsen  thinks  it  probable  that  the  group  was  visible  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  that  the  name  Fostlus  (Faus- 
tulus)  could  be  read  on  the  stele  still  standing  complete,  but  that,  in  the 
great  changes  made  in  the  Forum  in  the  Csesar- Augustan  period,  this 
monument  was  finally  concealed. 

3.  Finally,  was  the  black  pavement  laid  after  the  mutilation  of  the 
monuments  found  beneath  ?  If  Augustus  had  desired  to  preserve  an  old 
shrine,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  lay  the  black  pavement  symmetri- 
cally with  the  Curia.  We  would  expect  also  some  mention,  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  early  imperial  period,  of  the  discovery  of  such  a  remarkable 
monument  of  antiquity.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  black  pavement 
was  laid  when  the  Forum  was  reconstructed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  a.d.  Near  by  was  found  an  inscription:  "To  IMars  the 
invincible  father  and  to  the  founder  of  the  Eternal  City  our  lord  and 
emperor  Maxentius  Pius  Felix  invincible  Augustus."  This  emperor, 
who  had  great  regard  for  Romulus,  looked  with  reverence  upon  this  old 
tomb,  and  recalled  the  "lapis  niger "  by  laying  a  pavement  of  black 
stone. 

Another  achievement  of  the  recent  excavations  was  the  laying  bare 
of  a  portion  of  the  Basilica  Emilia,  which  was  known  to  have  been  a 
most  beautiful  structure  of  the  best  period.  It  is  situated  between  the 
churches  of  S.  Adriano  (Curia)  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (Temple  of 
Faustina),  and  was  covered,  as  a  large  part  of  it  is  now,  by  modern 
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houses.  It  was  constructed  in  179  B.C.  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and 
M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  and  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Paullus  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  suffered  many  vicissitudes,  and  is  last 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  century.  Signor  Lanciani  has  suggested  that 
it  was  despoiled  to  obtain  material  for  the  construction  of  the  Basilica 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  in  386  a.d.  As  a  result  of  these  excavations  we 
have  remams  of  buildings  of  four  periods  —  the  foundations  of  the  great 
building  of  republican  days,  the  Basilica  of  the  imperial  period,  the 
restoration  of  late  antiquity,  and  a  structure  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
A  network  of  conduits  of  a  very  early  period  has  been  found  which, 
with  the  excavated  trenches  in  the  street,  has  shown  that  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  represents  a  reconstruction  of  the  early  imperial  period,  and  not, 
as  has  been  supposed,  a  monument  of  the  first  century  of  the  city.  The 
Basilica  of  the  imperial  period  had  a  portico,  tabern^  or  shops,  and  a 
great  central  hall.  The  colonnade  consisted  of  fifteen  piUars,  with  a 
half  column  forming  the  front  of  each  pillar.  The  tabern^,  with  walls 
of  tufa  blocks,  did  not  communicate  with  each  other,  or  with  the  main 
hall,  which  was  entered  by  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  on  a  line 
with  the  rear  of  the  tabernse.  The  pavement  of  the  nave  was  of  costly 
marble,  into  which  many  pieces  of  metal  have  been  burned,  a  fact  which 
indicates  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire.  The  aisles  had  col- 
umns with  Corinthian  capitals  of  white  marble,  and  supported  an  en- 
tablature of  white  marble,  on  the  architrave  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
this  inscription,  injured  by  fire:  "PAVL  (lus)  EESTI  (tuit)."  This  re- 
calls the  restoration  by  L.  ^milius  Paullus  in  54  B.C.  The  ornamental 
details  may  be  compared,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  most  beautiful  which 
the  art  of  the  early  imperial  period  produced. 

The  Kegia  or  Palace  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  once  the  abode  of 
Julius  Caesar,  has  also  received  much  attention,  and  many  details  have 
been  added  to  the  explanations  of  Professors  Jordan  and  Huelsen,  which 
were  due  to  earlier  investigations.  It  was  known  that  three  buildings 
had  stood  here  —  one  of  tufa  of  the  republican  period ;  another,  the  Ee- 
gia  of  Domitius  Calvinus,  on  the  solid  marble  walls  of  which  the  lists 
of  the  consids  had  been  engraved ;  and,  finally,  a  private  house  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  Many 
interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  on  the  level  of  the  republican 
period.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building  was  an  open  court  un- 
der which  were  found  a  conduit  of  tufa,  two  wells,  and  a  covered  cistern. 
One  well  contained  weights  of  terra  cotta,  pieces  of  vases  with  black 
varnish,  and  tufa  stones  showing  signs  of  a  conflagration.     In  the  cis- 
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tern  were  found  sixty-eight  styli  of  bone,  and  the  remains  of  an  oak 
writing  tablet.  Here  also  was  a  well  curb,  with  an  inscription  in  let- 
ters of  the  Augustan  age  "(r)EGIA."  On  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
building  was  an  architrave  with  this  inscription  in  large  fine  letters : 
"(Kalat)OEES  PONTIFICUM  ET  FLAMINUM,"  which  is  similar 
to  one  found  in  the  same  place  in  1546:  "In  honorem  domus  Augustse 
kalatores  pontificum  et  flaminum."  (The  attendants  of  the  pontiffs  and 
flamens  set  this  up  in  honor  of  the  house  of  Augustus.)  The  architrave 
covered  the  entrance  to  the  meeting  hall  of  the  "kalatores  pontificum," 
or  attendants  of  the  priests,  which  must  have  been  located  near  by. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  followed  the  demolition  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice.  It  had  long  been  known  that  in 
this  locality  was  the  Fountain  of  Juturna  (lacus  luturnae),  where  the 
Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  watered  their  horses ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  search.  It  was  also  believed  that  in  the  garden  of  the 
church  some  old  Christian  wall  paintings  might  be  found.  Neither  of 
these  expectations  was  disappointed.  The  sacred  quarter  of  Juturna 
was  a  triangle  between  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  the 
steps  which  led  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta  to  the  northern  corner  of  the 
Palatine.  Here  was  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  here  the  "puteal,"  or  well 
curb,  and  the  chapel  and  rooms  and  halls  to  the  east  and  north  of  the 
fountain  which  once  formed  part  of  the  shrine. 

The  "  lacus  "  or  pool  is  a  basin  seven  feet  deep,  which  is  supplied 
by  two  springs.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  pedestal  of  tufa  reticulate  work 
nearly  six  feet  high.  A  beautiful  marble  altar  was  found  therein,  on 
the  side  of  which  are  carved  figures  of  Jupiter  with  a  sceptre  and  light- 
ning, of  Leda  with  her  swans,  and  of  the  Dioscuri.  Here  were  also  found 
fragments  of  marble  statues,  in  life  size,  of  the  Dioscuri  with  their 
horses,  Greek  work  of  the  fifth  century  with  later  restoration,  a  life-sized 
head  of  Juppiter  Serapis,  many  fragments  of  marble  reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  also  pieces  of  pitchers  dating  in  the  Middle  Ages,  indicating 
the  use  of  the  springs  many  centuries  after  the  shrine  was  neglected.  To 
the  south  of  the  lacus  were  found  a  puteal  or  well  curb  with  a  shrine 
for  the  image  of  the  divinity.  The  well  curb  bore  the  inscription  :  "  M. 
Barbatius  Pollio  ?ed(ilis)  cur(ulis),  luturnte  sacrum,"  repeated  on  the  front 
with  "  res(tituit)  puteal  IMarcus. "  (Marcus  Barbatius  Pollio,  curule  cTdile, 
has  rebuilt  this  puteal,  which  is  sacred  to  Juturna.)  This  Barbatius  is 
the  partisan  of  Antony  mentioned  in  Cicero's  Philippics.^  In  front  of 
the  puteal  were  found  a  marble  pedestal  and  altar  with  sculpture  of  the 

>Cic.  Phil.,  18.  3. 
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second  or  third  century,  figures  representing  a  man  and  woman,  perhaps 
Juturna  and  Turnus.  The  epistyle  of  the  little  shrine  was  engraved 
with  the  inscription :  "  luturnae  s(acrum). "  In  a  third  group  of  rooms 
between  the  Fountain  and  the  Palatine  were  found  just  in  front  of  a 
niche  a  statue  of  ^sculapius,  witli  that  of  a  boy  attendant  holding  a  cock 
for  sacrifice,  also  a  headless  figure  of  Apollo  of  archaic  type.  These 
rooms  may  originally  have  been  used  for  the  reception  of  those  seeking 
health,  but  in  the  fourth  century  they  were  occupied  by  officials,  "cura- 
tores  aquarum,"  of  the  bureau  of  water  supply,  "statio  aquarum."  One 
of  the  most  important  inscriptions  declares  that  the  curator  Flavins 
Msesius  Egnatius  Lollianus  and  his  colleagues  dedicated  a  pedestal  and 
a  statue  on  March  1,  328. 

Behmd  the  Temple  of  Castor  is  a  street  which  runs  in  front  of  a 
portico  of  pillars  of  brickwork.  At  the  east  end  is  an  entrance  to  a 
building  of  monumental  size.  Through  a  large  door  we  enter  into  an 
enclosiu"e,  the  right  and  left  sides  of  which  show  niches  of  colossal  size. 
On  the  left  a  large  door  opens  into  a  corridor  and  so  leads  to  the  Clivus 
Victorian  and  the  Palace  of  Tiberius.  At  the  further  end  is  a  broad 
doorway  with  side  passages  leading  into  a  sort  of  hall,  resembling  the 
atrium  of  a  Eoman  house,  in  which  four  rectangular  walls  of  brickwork 
and  four  granite  pillars  with  marble  capitals  separate  the  main  hall  from 
the  side  alcoves.  Going  back  to  the  enclosure  and  turning  to  the  right, 
we  pass  through  a  small  doorway  into  a  large  building  known  in  the 
Eenaissance  as  the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  now  designated  by  Lanciani,  and 
probably  correctly,  the  Temple  of  the  Deified  Augustus.  This  hypothe- 
sis is  supported  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks,  which  show  a  period 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

We  know  that  this  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  64  a.d.  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian.^  So  starting  with  this  hypothesis.  Professor 
Pluelsen  suggests  that  the  adjoining  enclosure  through  which  we  entered 
was  the  Temple  of  Minerva  (ad  Minervam)  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ments which  refer  most  frequently  to  such  a  temple,  namely,  the  tablets 
giving  citizenship  to  the  soldiers  honorably  discharged.  The  words  are : 
"  Descriptum  et  recognitum  ex  tabula  ahenea  quse  fixa  est  Eomae  post 
templum  divi  Augusti  ad  Minervam,"  i.e.y  "copied  and  compared  with 
the  bronze  tablet  which  is  set  up  at  Eome  behind  the  Temple  of  Augus- 
tus in  the  Temple  of  Minerva."  This  enclosure  may  have  served  as  the 
hall  of  records  on  the  west  wall  of  which  were  set  the  bronze  tablets 
just  mentioned.     To  the  rear  of  this,  in  the  room  resembling  an  atrium, 

» Pliny,  N.  H.,  12.  94;  Martial,  4.  53. 
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may  have  been  located  the  library  of  the  Temple  of  Divus  Augustus. 
All  this  is  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  Vitruvius  and  analogous  to  the 
plans  of  other  libraries,  for  it  lies  toward  the  northeast  and  is  closed  on 
the  south  and  southwest.  Professor  Huelsen  points  out  that  here  are 
halls  for  study  and  for  storage  of  books.  Here  also  was  found  the  statue 
of  a  man  with  a  case  for  papyrus  rolls  beside  him,  perhaps  an  author, 
and  here  the  stone  was  of  a  color  restful  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader.^ 

On  the  Sacra  Via,  near  the  corner  of  the  Temple  of  Faustina,  there 
has  been  discovered  a  large  clay  jar  (dolium)  in  which  were  concealed 
cinerary  urns  of  various  shapes,  some  with  covers  resembling  those  of 
the  hut  m-ns.  All  are  of  red-brown  clay  made  by  hand,  with  no  trace 
of  metal  about  them,  and  evidently  correspond  to  urns  of  an  Italian 
necropolis  at  the  period  of  change  from  the  bronze  to  the  iron  age,  which 
may  date  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  B.C.  Near  by  was  a  tomb 
containing  a  hut  urn  of  familiar  pattern ;  and  it  is  believed  that  we  have 
here  a  part  of  the  necropolis  of  Palatine  Kome  on  the  Sacra  Via,  a  fact 
which  is  interesting  because  of  the  tradition  of  a  burial-place  of  the 
Valerii  in  Velia. 

It  has  been  necessary  in  this  paper  to  pass  over  many  most  interest- 
ing matters,  such  as  the  traces  of  a  shrine  of  Bacchus  mentioned  by 
Martial,'^  and  especially  the  account  of  the  mediaeval  church  of  S.  Maria 
Antiqua,  the  excavation  of  which  has  added  much  to  the  history  of 
early  Christian  art. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  commission  intends  to  continue  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Basilica  yEmilia,  which  will  require  the  tearing  down  of  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Via  della  Salaria  Vecchia,  the  street  to  the  north  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Adriano.  Then  the  operations  near  the  Church  of  S.  Teo- 
doro  will  be  continued  with  the  intention  of  clearing  the  entii-e  northern 
side  of  the  Palatine  up  to  the  Lupercal.  Excavations  on  the  ascent  of 
the  Sacra  Via  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  front  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars  wiU  be  carried  on  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  work  just 
mentioned  by  restoring  the  ancient  road  running  from  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  Antiqua  to  the  north  front  of  the  Palatine,  certainly  a  very  com- 
prehensive plan.  James  C.  Egbert,  Jk. 

'  Isidorus,  Origines,  vi.  11.  '9.  72. 
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The  dominant  tendency  in  present-day  elementary  education  is  an 
economic  one.  Practical  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  schools. 
In  geography,  arithmetic,  and  language  work,  insistence  is  laid  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  subjects,  aside  from  their  cul- 
ture values.  Manual  training  is  being  used  as  a  wedge  for  the  intro- 
duction of  profitable  industrial  activities.  The  demand  for  tangible  re- 
sults in  nature  study  has  opened  the  doors  to  agricultural  instruction 
and  school  gardening.  History  and  the  teaching  of  civics  from  books 
are  no  longer  depended  upon  for  supplying  instruction  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship;  experiments  of  various  kinds  being  made  to  render  the 
teaching  in  this  department  as  useful  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the  best 
fruits  of  the  new  endeavors  is  the  increased  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
rural  schools,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  satisfy  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  communities  supporting  them.  The  best  thought  of 
wise  economists  is  freely  given,  and  philanthropy  is  also  coming  forward, 
to  help  on  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

If  the  rural  school  is  to  be  permanently  benefited  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  newer  ideas,  there  must  necessarily  be  efficient  supervision. 
This  is  as  yet  almost  wholly  lacking,  though  in  several  States  efforts  are 
under  way  to  supply  the  need.  Thus  Connecticut  has  recently  passed  a 
law  permitting  two  or  more  towns  having  together  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  and  not  more  than  fifty  teachers  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying a  superintendent  of  schools.  The  State  will  pay  one-half  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent.  In  order  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
unqualified  people,  the  law  declares  that  no  one  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
district  superintendent  who  has  not  had  five  years'  successful  experience  as 
a  teacher  or  superintendent,  or  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  approval 
from  the  State  board  of  education.  Several  other  bills  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  district  schools  were  passed  during  the  same  session 
of  the  legislature,  all  resting  upon  the  principle  that  where  the  towns 
are  ready  to  do  something  to  improve  these  schools,  the  State  stands 
ready  to  share  tke  cost. 
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For  the  most  satisfactory  work  yet  undertaken  on  this  continent  in 
the  direction  of  systematizing  the  various  endeavors  aiming  at  an  im- 
provement of  the  efficiency  of  public  instruction  in  rural  districts  on  a 
large  scale,  we  must  look  to  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  consolidation 
of  small  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  central  institutions, 
there  has  been  laid  out  a  plan  for  supplying  practical  courses  in  scien- 
tific agi'iculture  to  communities  that  may  be  benefited  by  them.  Two 
or  three  acres  of  land  are  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  adjacent  to  the 
most  important  school  in  seven  districts  in  each  county.  A  garden 
centre  is  also  to  be  formed.  The  county  council  will  then  engage  grad- 
uates of  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College  to  serve  as  travelling  instruc- 
tors. Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  visit  of  the  instructor,  the  boys 
from  the  seven  schools  in  the  district  will  meet  at  the  central  school  to 
be  taught  the  elements  of  forestry,  horticulture,  entomology  and  its  rela- 
tion to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  the  physics  and  chemistry  of 
the  soil.  The  instruction  will  be  solidly  practical.  Each  pupil  will  come 
in  close  contact  with  the  actual  work.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  instruc- 
tors visit  one  district  a  day,  and  thus  cover  each  county  in  a  week. 
The  different  schools  will  be  permitted  to  exhibit  the  results  of  theii* 
work  at  the  county  fairs,  and  prizes  will  be  donated  to  the  schools 
making  the  best  showing.  For  the  benefit  of  the  guis,  a  course  in  house- 
hold economics  has  been  arranged,  in  every  way  as  practical  as  the  agri- 
cultural instruction ;  and  there  will  be  a  similar  combination  of  schools 
with  one  common  training  centre. 

The  improvement  of  rural  education  is  nowhere  else  in  America  car- 
ried on  under  as  comprehensive  and  thoroughly  organized  a  plan.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  Prof.  James  W.  Robertson,  the  distinguished  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  has  shown  an 
astonishingly  keen  comprehension  of  the  means  necessary  to  meet  the 
practical  needs  of  the  agricultural  population.  Sir  William  IVIacdonald 
gave  to  these  reform  endeavors  his  hearty  support  and  placed  a  large 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  education  authorities  to  establish  the  work 
in  every  county  school  district  of  the  Provinces.  With  us,  in  the 
States,  the  progress  of  reform  in  rural  education  is  considerably  delayed 
by  the  lack  of  centralization.  Several  commonwealths  are  doing  splen- 
didly, notably  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa.  But  there  is  nowhere  visible  as  comprehensive  a  scheme  as  that 
put  in  operation  by  our  Canadian  cousins. 

An  example  of  weU-directed  local  effort  in  tlie  promotion  of  practical 
training  in  useful  citizenship  is  the  Civic  Improvement  Association  re- 
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cently  organized  iu  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Sixteen  hundred  pack- 
ages of  flower  seeds  have  been  distributed  among  the  school  children  at 
one  cent  a  package,  and  every  encom^agement  is  to  be  given  the  children 
to  cultivate  flowers  at  school  and  at  home.  Superintendent  Tighe  has 
issued,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  a  special  syllabus  of  suggestive  hints  for 
teaching  children  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  practical 
character  is  evidenced  from  the  topics,  which  relate  to  the  care  and 
cleanliness  of  the  sidewalks,  streets,  alleys,  gutters,  and  street-crossings ; 
the  proper  treatment  of  animals ;  duties  toward  self ;  what  to  do  with 
weeds,  waste  paper,  garbage,  shrubs,  etc.  Work  of  this  nature  reveals 
something  of  the  practical  character  of  present  tendencies  in  public  school 
education. 

How  all-absorbing  and  universal  the  interest  in  the  industrialization 
of  the  school  cmiiculum  is  at  the  present  time  may  be  judged  also  from 
the  programme  prepared  for  the  forty -second  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  Boston,  July  6-10. 
Substantially  all  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  general  sessions 
have  to  do  with  economic  problems  postulating  acceptance  as  legitimate 
subjects  in  the  construction  of  school  programmes.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  with  an  ordinary  president  at  the  head  of  the  national 
organization,  this  would  have  little  significance.  But  no  less  a  man 
than  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  holds  the  ofhce  of  honor 
this  year,  and  it  is  he  who  made  the  progi'amme.  His  leadership  in  edu- 
cation is  unquestionable,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  exist 
with  reference  to  the  remedies  he  proposes  for  educational  ills.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  sees  clearly  what  is  most  needed  in  the  schools;  and, 
being  a  practical  man,  he  attaches  most  importance  to  the  things  which 
lie  nearest  to  the  comprehension  and  interest  of  the  people,  and  can 
therefore  be  most  readily  secured.  Accordingly,  the  programme  will  deal 
with  manual,  trade,  and  technical  education ;  with  school  gardens,  city 
school  yards,  and  the  surroundings  of  rural  schools;  with  the  teaching 
of  civics  and  good  citizenship;  with  the  justification  of  city  expenditure 
on  parks  and  parkways  as  important  agencies  for  public  health  and 
education ;  with  the  nature  study  movement ;  and  with  education  in  the 
Southern  States.  Lest  amid  all  this  emphasis  laid  upon  purely  practical 
questions  the  ideal  needs  of  humanity  should  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Eliot  has 
left  room  for  an  address  on  "The  Jeopardy  of  the  Culture  Element  in 
Education,"  by  Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  National  Educational  Association  never  had 
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provided  for  it  a  richer  programme  than  the  one  worked  out,  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  Eliot,  for  the  Boston  convention.  A  better  list  of 
speakers  was  never  brought  together  for  any  gathering  of  teachers.  At 
the  same  time,  to  one  whose  heart  is  bound  up  with  the  elementary 
school  problems,  especially  with  those  of  the  common  primary  school, 
the  programme  is  not  entii'ely  satisfying.  The  daily  tasks  of  the  class 
teacher,  the  tasks  which  after  all  must  determine,  by  the  greater  or 
lesser  amount  of  time  consumed  by  them,  how  much  of  the  newer  de- 
mands can  be  met  without  interfering  with  satisfactory  teaching  in  the 
three  R's,  upon  which  the  plain  people  justly  insist  as  of  prime  con- 
sequence, are  wholly  omitted.  That  no  woman  speaker  appears  on  the 
general  programme  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  poor  acoustic  quali- 
ties of  Mechanics'  Hall,  where  the  general  sessions  will  be  held,  against 
which  the  voice  of  no  woman  seems  to  be  matched  who  is  really  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Eliot's  well-known  chivalry  should  have  protected 
liim  from  the  silly  attacks  of  the  walking  delegates  of  the  women's 
rights  unions.  It  has  been  demonstrated  again  that  even  the  greatest 
educational  master  mind  of  to-day  is  not  capable  of  supplying  an  all- 
round  satisfactory  progi-amme  for  the  most  important  teachers'  conven- 
tion of  the  year.  There  should  be  a  standing  advisory  committee  on  pro- 
grammes, with  funds  sufficient  to  investigate,  by  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  what  subjects  to  include  in  the  programmes  and  what  speakers 
to  select  as  the  ablest  exponents  of  these  subjects.  With  a  committee  of 
this  kind  to  aid  him,  the  president  of  the  great  association  would  be 
spared  much  labor  and  some  criticism.  However,  let  the  shortcomings 
be  what  they  may,  the  approaching  convention  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  profitable  held  in  this  comitry,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  attendance  may  reach  fifteen  thousand. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  a  gi-eat  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Superintendents,  the  New  England  Superintendents' 
Association,  and  the  Massachusetts  Superintendents'  Association.  Bos- 
ton will  be  the  meeting  place,  and  the  time  October  21-23.  There  are 
wonderful  opportunities  for  the  broadening  and  intensifying  of  profes- 
sional feeling  among  the  superintendents  in  thus  getting  together.  The 
timid  beginning  at  Albany  last  fall  proved  this  beyond  question,  if  any 
proof  were  needed.  The  acquaintanceships  there  begun  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  supplying  a  foundation  for  increasingly  profitable  sessions. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  was 
certainly  right  when  he  said  that  if  auvthing  is  to  be  found  fault  with 
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in  the  present  college  period  it  is  that  a  four  years'  course  is  too  short. 
The  abbreviations  suggested  by  the  President  of  Harvard  and  the  still 
greater  ones  proposed  by  the  President  of  Columbia  represent  tendencies 
opposed  to  the  relentless  progress  of  human  evolution,  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  gradually  prolonging  the  period  of  education. 

The  reason  that  it  is  so  hard  to  argue  with  most  college  authorities 
a  question  that  is  broadly  educational  is,  that  they  are  most  of  them 
fetish  worshippers,  to  whom  an  A.B.  is  of  gi-eater  consequence  than  edu- 
cational breadth,  and  an  M.  A.  is  more  precious  than  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  life  and  leadership  in  some  department  of  civilization.  Nor  have  the 
effects  of  the  old  cloistral  isolation  altogether  disappeared  from  the 
colleges.  The  cobwebs  are  still  there.  This  has  been  emphasized  agaiu 
in  the  timely  protest  raised  by  Prof.  William  James  in  "  The  Harvard 
Monthly  "  against  the  homage  paid  to  college  degrees.  Strings  of  titles 
appended  to  every  instructor's  name  on  a  college  progi'amme  do  not 
establish  ability  to  teach.  Are  the  colleges  banking  on  parents  who 
do  not  know  this  ?  Professor  James  suggests  that  the  idea  is  to  make 
the  parent  or  student  say  to  himself,  on  reading  the  faculty  list :  "  This 
must  be  a  terribly  distinguished  crowd  —  their  titles  shine  like  the  stars 
in  the  firmament."  Nevertheless,  the  practice  is  declared  to  be  "a 
sham,  a  bauble,  a  dodge  whereby  to  decorate  the  catalogues  of  colleges 
and  schools."  If  the  colleges  would  look  to  substance  rather  than  ap- 
pearances, they  would  not  be  so  anxious  about  the  number  of  titles  after 
the  names  of  their  instructors.  The  only  anxiety  worth  having  is  how 
to  make  the  four  years'  course  yield  adequate  results  in  genuine  culture. 

The  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson  centenary,  on  May  25,  furnished  the 
text  for  much  discussion  regarding  the  literary  and  philosophical  merits 
of  the  sage  of  Concord.  As  usual,  those  who  take  delight  in  arguing 
the  undeservedness  of  special  distinctions  of  this  nature  were  heard 
more  widely  than  the  celebrators.  President  Eliot  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  showing  how  Emerson  was  really  the  godfather,  if  not  the  orig- 
inator, of  the  educational  ideas  which  he  himself  has  most  consistently 
advocated  since  the  day  he  assumed  the  headship  of  Harvard  University. 
Emerson,  he  said,  saw  as  few  others  have  done  the  exceeding  importance 
of  the  school  as  the  most  efficient  civilizing  agency.  The  education  of 
man  by  manual  labor  was  a  favorite  doctrine  with  him;  he  saw  clearly 
that  manual  labor  might  be  made  to  develop  not  only  good  manual 
qualifications,  but  good  moral  qualities.  Manual  training,  gardening, 
the  teaching  of  trades,  and  practical  prepamtion  for  productive  labor  are 
some  of  the  newer  ideas  in  elementary  school  activity  which  Emerson 
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foresaw  and  advocated  with  conviction.  President  Eliot  manages  to 
make  Emerson  stand  also  for  the  fmidamentals  of  his  own  views  con- 
cerning the  elective  system  in  the  schools.  He  insists,  even,  that  "  Emer- 
son laid  down  in  plain  terms  the  fundamental  doctrines  on  which  this 
elective  system  rests."  Tlie  proof  he  finds  in  Emerson's  expressed  belief 
that  the  one  prudence  in  life  is  concentration,  and  because  he  said, 
"  You  must  elect  your  work ;  you  should  take  what  your  brain  can,  and 
drop  all  the  rest."  No  doubt  the  elective  system  is  just  now  very  much 
in  need  of  endorsement  by  leaders  in  the  world  of  thought. 

Whatever  mistakes  the  national  government  may  have  made  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Philippine  education  problem,  the  policy  of  Americanizing 
the  Filipinos  as  far  as  possible  appears  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  re- 
sults achieved.  It  is  natural  that  in  view  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
gigantic  experiment  there  should  be  criticism  of  all  sorts.  But  a  careful 
winnowing  of  the  actual  facts  must  convince  the  unprejudiced  citizen 
that  the  progress  in  spreading  our  civilization  in  the  Archipelago  has  been 
truly  wonderful.  The  bitterest  opponents  of  the  American  education 
scheme  cannot  establish  any  argument  to  the  contrary.  Thus  Mr.  Theo- 
dore de  Laguna,  a  Cornell  man,  who  taught  in  the  Philippines,  berates 
the  government  in  "  Gun  ton's  Magazine  "  for  its  education  policy.  Yet  he 
is  vehement  rather  than  reasonable.  He  considers  our  education  scheme 
"a  monstrous,  mortifying  failure,"  and  speaks  of  the  teachers  as  "a  regi- 
ment of  carpet-baggers  come  to  exploit  the  country  in  their  small  way." 
He  thinks  the  Filipinos  have  little  desii'e  to  learn  English  and  decides 
that  they  have  but  small  need  for  it.  With  a  priori  statements  of  this 
nature,  he  must  necessarily  declare  the  time  spent  on  teaching  the 
people  English  wasted.  To  the  Filipinos  outside  of  the  cities,  he  avers, 
"English  is  just  as  useless  and  dead  a  language  as  Greek  or  Sanskrit 
would  be  to  American  boys  in  an  industrial  school,  trying  to  learn 
Spanish."     However,  this  sort  of  talk  proves  nothing. 

An  entirely  different  picture  of  the  situation  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess Shank,  another  Cornell  man  and  Philippine  teacher.  He  cites  facts. 
What  he  writes  is  convincing  and  seems  to  prove  that  American  educa- 
tion is  a  success.  His  belief  is  that  the  need  of  English  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  "a  part  of  the  civilized  man's  need  of  civilization."  He  has 
found,  too,  that  the  Filipino  understands  that  "a  native  dialect,  con- 
taining no  scientific  terms  and  no  term  new  to  the  civilization  of  the 
last  few  hundred  years,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  his  present  needs, 
which  include  the  acquisition  by  him  of  his  share  of  the  knowledge  of 
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the  ages. "  The  Filipino  has  been  impressed  with  the  need  of  one  of  the 
enlightened  languages  of  the  earth,  if  he  is  to  take  his  place  in  the 
march  of  progress.  Moreover,  the  Archipelago  must  have  one  common 
language  if  it  is  to  be  a  nation.  That  is  why  the  Filipinos  wanted 
American  teachers,  "for  want  them  they  did,  and  the  teachers  were  re- 
ceived with  welcome."  Mr.  Shank  points  out  that  a  thousand  schools 
have  been  running  nearly  two  years,  in  which  the  language  used  is  Eng- 
lish. In  communities  where  schools  have  been  established,  one  meets 
many  persons,  children  and  adults,  who  can  carry  on  a  tolerable  English 
conversation.  There  is  no  discouragement  after  two  years  of  effort. 
Young  men  and  women  have  learned  enough  English  in  a  year  to  be  able  t(j 
write  a  better  letter  than  most  American  adults.  Many  Filipinos  have 
been  teaching  English  to  their  countrymen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
work.  The  experiment  has  shown  the  people  as  a  whole  that  they  can 
get  an  enlightened  language ;  that  so  far  as  language  goes,  their  aspiration 
to  be  a  part  of  the  enlightened  world  is  an  attainable  aspiration. 

Mr.  Shank's  testimony  is  supported  in  the  "Educational  Eeview " 
by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Nash,  who  writes  from  Manila  that  such  is  the  de- 
mand for  English  among  the  Filipinos  that  while  two  years  ago  there  were 
less  than  two  hundred  native  teachers  who  could  give  instruction  in 
the  language,  there  are  at  present  more  than  two  thousand  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching  English  and  practising  methods  and  ideas  learned  of 
American  teachers  in  the  American-taught  normal  schools.  And  Mr. 
Atkinson,  who  was  the  first  commissioner  of  public  education  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  who  has  just  returned  to  this  country  and  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  says  that "  Eng- 
lish was  introduced  into  the  schools  because  the  Filipinos  wanted  it. "  It 
is  largely  because  of  the  demand  for  English  that  there  are  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pupils  enrolled  in  the  something  like  two  thousand 
day  and  evening  schools. 

With  facts  as  eloquent  as  these  at  hand,  the  government  need  not 
worry  about  the  attacks  levelled  at  it  by  theorizing  opponents,  even  if 
there  should  be  among  them  a  professor  of  Clark  University.  I  refer  to 
Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  who  writes  in  the  "  Pedagogical  Seminary  "  that 
"to  educate  the  Filipinos,  without  using  to  the  full  their  language  and 
their  literature,  the  thousandfold  stimuli  of  their  environment,  their 
racial  temperament  and  ideals,  their  past  history  and  natural  ambitions 
for  the  future,  is  to  stunt  them  in  body,  mind,  and  soul."  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain believes  that  '4n  education,  as  in  everything  else  connected  with 
the  new  colonialism,  we  began  wrong."     "We  can  change  if  we  will,"  he 
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suggests,  "but  it  must  be  a  complete  change  and  an  honest  admission  of 
error. "  He  would  have  us  adopt  the  notion  that  the  right  ideal  is  to  edu- 
cate the  Filipinos  as  Filipinos  and  not  as  Americans.  "Let  10,000,000 
Malays  as  such,"  he  prophesies,  "develop  along  the  lines  of  their  native 
genius,  and  some  day  they  will  become  strong,  as  their  kinsmen  the 
Japanese  have  done." 

The  logic  of  this  argument  would  make  us  abandon  altogether  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  our  present  common-school  system.  The  Italians, 
Russian  Jews,  Chinese,  and  representatives  of  other  nations  and  races 
who  like  to  gather  by  themselves  in  city  quarters  would  have  to  be  left 
to  develop  by  cultivation  of  their  own  peculiarities  as  best  they  may. 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Albanians  may  do  as  they  please.  Disharmony 
lends  weirdness  to  the  Eurasian  concert.  At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasing  to 
Dr.  Chamberlain  and  his  sympathizers.  Theories  and  facts  are  often 
out  of  tune  in  education.  We  others  who  prefer  to  be  persuaded  by 
actual  results  rather  than  professional  anxieties  will  meanwhile  take 
courage  in  the  progress  made  in  Philiyjpine  education  along  the  lines  of 
American  civilization.  Ossian  H.  Lang. 
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The  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Forum  and  of  others  has  been 
caUed,  during  the  past  few  months,  to  the  advent  of  a  new  pedagogical 
association,  known  as  the  Society  of  Educational  Eesearch,  and  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin,  its  raison  d'etre y 
and  its  plans. 

For  some  years  The  Forum  has  been  instrumental  in  placing  before 
the  pubKc  certain  facts  intended  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  apply- 
ing the  inductive  method  to  the  study  of  practical  educational  problems. 
At  first,  the  professional  world  was  sceptical ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
a  number  of  school  people  began  to  take  more  kindly  to  the  idea ;  and 
to-day  there  is  evidence  of  a  demand  of  no  small  proportions  for  educat- 
ional facts  such  as  the  inductive  method  alone  is  able  to  produce  —  a 
demand  for  exact  information,  for  example,  in  regard  to  what  results 
ought  to  be  secured,  in  the  different  grades,  in  the  various  branches  of 
study,  the  amount  of  time  that  need  be  allotted  to  each  subject  in  order 
that  certain  specified  results  may  be  accomplished,  and  the  methods  and 
conditions  that  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  most  efficient 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  ends.  In  other  words,  it  is  becoming 
quite  generally  appreciated  that  the  results  of  our  various  educational 
experiments  should  be  recorded  and  systematized  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  science,  so  that  practical  school  people  might  be  able  to  form- 
ulate their  plans  of  instruction  upon  a  more  substantial  basis  than  that 
of  mere  personal  opinion. 

In  view  of  this  ever-increasing  demand  for  pedagogical  facts,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  insuperable  technical  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  them,  it  is  clear  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
setting  the  wheels  in  motion.  However,  it  so  happens  that  a  most  im- 
portant problem  remains  to  be  solved  before  the  plan  may  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  inductive  method  applied  to  pedagogy  necessitates  the 
examination  of  pupils  in  many  different  schools  and  localities,  the 
marking  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  papers  from  many  different 
points  of  view,  the  construction  of  elaborate  statistical  tables,  etc.,  etc. ; 
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and  a  source  of  revenue  must  be  provided  to  pay  for  the  travel  and  the 
clerical  hire.  In  a  word,  the  application  of  the  inductive  method  to 
pedagogy  has  resolved  itself  into  a  financial  question. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  work,  the  period  devoted  to  demon- 
strating its  feasibility,  the  burden  of  the  expense  has  been  assumed  by 
The  Forum.  But  this  arrangement  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  means  a  contmuous  drain  upon  The 
Forum's  treasury,  for  work  that  ought  to  be  supported  in  other  ways; 
and,  secondly,  even  if  the  magazine  should  be  willing  to  continue  its 
annual  contribution  to  the  cause,  it  would  be  unable  to  supply  sufficient 
funds  to  conduct  the  work  on  an  adequate  scale.  For  these  reasons,  I 
have  been  expecting  for  some  time  that  the  investigations  would  be 
taken  in  hand  by  one  of  several  institutions  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  legitimate  channels  for  them;  but  a  number  of  these  have  been  ap- 
proached, in  one  way  or  another,  without  avail.  Finally,  the  idea  was 
suggested  that  those  who  would  be  directly  benefited  by  the  work  might 
be  willing  to  share  the  burden  of  the  expense.  So  a  number  of  men 
engaged  in  educational  work  decided  to  organize  an  association  and  look 
for  the  revenue  in  membership  fees.  This,  then,  is  the  history  of  the 
Society's  origin. 

The  Society  was  duly  organized  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New 
York,  on  February  14,  1903.  Twenty-four  gentlemen,  nineteen  of 
whom  were  superintendents,  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting, 
and  all  but  five  were  present.  Those  who  failed  to  come  had  been  de- 
tained by  unavoidable  causes  and  expressed  in  writing  their  desire  to 
cooperate.  After  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  Society  was  an  established 
fact. 

However,  the  mere  organization  of  the  association  did  not  in  itself 
solve  the  financial  question.  The  dues  were  fixed  at  three  dollars  a  year ; 
but  as  it  would  require  an  annual  income  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars to  conduct  the  investigations  on  an  adequate  scale,  it  was  clear  that 
the  project  would  have  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  an  indefinite  period  if 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  Society's  in- 
come from  membership  fees.  And  the  latter  would  actually  have  been 
the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  The  Forum  was  ready  with  an 
offer  which  would  enable  the  association  at  once  to  carry  on  the  work 
upon  the  same  scale  as  it  had  been  theretofore  conducted  by  the  maga- 
zine and  to  extend  it  as  rapidly  as  the  increase  in  membership  fees  would 
permit.     Personally,  I  knew  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  Society 
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might  be  put  on  its  feet.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  liberality,  I 
hesitated  to  present  the  offer  for  fear  that  the  construction  might  be 
placed  upon  it  that  the  association  had  been  organized  in  the  interest 
of  The  Fokum. 

So  much  for  the  business  organization.  Let  us  now  see  what  the 
Society  proposes  to  do. 

Primarily,  the  association  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  Bureau  of  Eesearch  intended  to  act  as  a  centre  of  informa- 
tion for  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  with  what  degree  of  success 
the  various  educational  methods  and  processes  in  use  in  our  country 
have  been  rewarded.  To  illustrate :  Every  conscientious  school  superin- 
tendent is  anxious  to  base  his  work  upon  a  sound  and  rational  course 
of  study.  But  what  may  be  said  to  constitute  such  a  course  ?  Broadly 
speaking,  our  educators  would  answer  this  question  in  two  different 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  value  of 
a  system  must  be  judged  by  its  disciplinary  power,  i.e.,  by  its  power  to 
develop  the  faculties,  not  by  results  subject  to  measurement  on  a  scale 
of  percentages.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  those  who  believe  that  the 
value  of  an  educational  process  must  be  judged  by  the  tangible  results 
wliich  follow  its  use.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  former  school 
of  educators,  in  constructing  a  course  of  study,  seek  guidance  in  a 
'priori  reasoning,  while  the  latter  prefer  to  be  guided  by  experience. 

The  Society,  of  course,  will  base  its  conclusions  upon  tangible  re- 
sults. However,  in  doing  so,  it  will  not  by  any  means  make  light  of 
the  views  of  those  who  believe  that  the  end  and  aim  of  education  is  the 
development  of  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  views  with  which  it  is 
absolutely  in  accord.  It  simply  takes  the  stand  that  intellectual  power 
is  subject  to  demonstration ;  that  the  arithmetical  faculty  has  been  more 
highly  developed  among  children  who  find  no  trouble  in  solving  diffi- 
cult problems  than  it  is  among  those  who  show  but  little  comprehension 
of  very  much  easier  problems ;  that  the  language  faculty  has  been  more 
highly  developed  among  those  who  are  able  to  interpret  intelligently  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  others,  and  to  express  their  own  thoughts  in  ele- 
gant and  forcible  English,  than  among  those  who  show  but  little  com- 
prehension of  what  they  read,  and  whose  own  written  expressions  are 
crude  and  faulty,  etc.,  etc.  And  as  to  the  ethical  traits,  which,  nat- 
urally, are  not  subject  to  measurement,  the  Society  takes  the  stand  that 
the  schools  that  train  the  children  to  do  well  what  they  are  taught  to 
do,  and  to  be  neat  and  accurate  in  their  work,  are  doing  more  toward  the 
development  of  the  intangible  elements  than  the  schools  where  the  chil- 
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dren  show  but  little  knowledge  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  are 
untidy  and  inaccurate  in  their  work. 

For  those  who  believe  in  looking  to  experience  for  guidance,  the 
Bureau  will  serve  a  unique  purpose  in  endeavoring  to  render  it  possible 
for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  experiences  of  the  educational 
body  as  a  whole.  In  the  absence  of  conclusions  based  on  the  collective 
experiences  of  many,  the  superintendent  is  compelled  to  take  as  a  basis 
the  experiences  of  individual  workers,  and  plan  his  system  accordingly. 

But,  in  the  latter  instance,  upon  whose  experiences  shall  he  rely? 
In  the  first  place,  he  may  be  a  narrow-minded  man,  and  feel  that  his 
own  experiences  have  led  him  to  incontrovertible  deductions.  But  as 
soon  as  he  has  formulated  them,  he  finds  that  they  differ  widely,  both 
in  general  and 'in  specific  points,  from  those  of  teachers  in  his  local- 
ity whose  experiences  may  have  covered  more  years  than  his.  Never- 
theless, the  latter  are  asked  to  throw  their  convictions  to  the  winds,  and 
to  believe  in  the  methods  now  thrust  upon  them.  Frequently,  the 
teachers  do  not  take  kindly  to  such  dictation,  and  the  natural  result  is 
conflict.  The  superintendent,  if  he  be  fearless,  now  decries  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  the  ignorance  of  those  teachers  who  do  not  agree  with  him ; 
and  these  teachers,  on  their  part,  think  it  a  shame  that  they  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  rulings  of  one  who  does  not  know  half  as  much  about 
teaching  as  they  do.  But  after  a  time,  and  after  a  fashion,  they  agree 
upon  a  mockts  vivendi,  although  neither  is  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  other. 

Secondly,  the  superintendent  may  be  a  broad-minded  man,  and  will- 
ing to  modify  his  convictions  by  taking  into  account  the  experiences  of 
others.  In  this  case  he  may  look  over  the  curricula  of  a  large  number 
of  cities,  select  from  each  what  he  thinks  best,  and  thus  compile  what 
seems  to  him  to  represent  a  rational  course.  But  how  does  he  know 
that  what  he  thinks  the  best  is  reaUy  the  best,  or  that  the  curriculum 
thus  compiled  will  work  well  in  practice  ? 

Thirdly,  he  may  be  a  gullible  man,  and  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  individual  school  men  whose  words  have  impressed  him  most  fa- 
vorably. But  how  does  he  know  that  the  methods  advocated  by  his 
models  have  really  led  to  favorable  results?  One  who  claims  great 
things  may  base  his  claims  on  facts,  but  then  again  he  may  not ;  and  as 
it  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  reliable  data  to  discriminate  between 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious,  our  gullible  superintendent  is  as  likely  to 
follow  the  one  as  he  is  the  other. 

The  Bureau  will  proceed  on  a  plan  differing  eutii-ely  from  any  of 
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these.  It  will  take  up,  oue  by  one,  the  individual  points  relating  to  prac- 
tical school  work,  and  study,  in  a  very  precise  manner,  through  data  ob- 
tained in  many  schools,  under  what  conditions  certain  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  past,  and  under  what  conditions  they  may  be  expected 
in  the  future.  While  the  conclusions  founded  on  a  comparative  study 
of  educational  results,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
obtained,  may  not  represent  the  whole  truth,  they  will  certainly  be  more 
reliable  than  mere  opinions ;  and  the  recommendations  based  upon  them 
will  be  no  longer  arbitrary.  And  while  a  course  of  study  founded  on 
data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  would,  no  doubt,  be  open  to  criticism,  it 
could  nevertheless  command  at  least  some  substantial  evidence  in  its 
defence  against  which  mere  personal  opinion  would  be  a  tame  affair. 

In  every  branch  a  number  of  points  arise  in  regard  to  which  author- 
itative information  would  certainly  be  welcomed  by  many  of  those  who 
are  required  to  decide  them.  The  question  transcending  in  importance 
all  others  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  system  is  that  of  the  amount  of  time 
that  should  be  allotted  to  individual  subjects ;  for  it  is  this  that  largely 
determines  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum.  So  long  as  there  is  no  definite 
basis  for  determining  this  matter,  the  time-tables  will  be  altogether  arbi- 
trary, and  will  continue  to  vary  enormously,  in  different  localities,  in 
accordance  with  individual  whims  and  fancies. 

As  the  question  regarding  the  amount  of  time  that  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  so-called  essentials — reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic  —  stands  at  the  root  of  all  conflict  between  the 
schools  and  the  people,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  to  endeavor,  be- 
fore all  else,  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  this  point.  Person- 
ally, I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  elementary 
schools,  in  advance  of  all  other  considerations,  to  accomplish  reasonable 
results  in  those  branches ;  but  no  one  should  object  to  the  proposition 
that  the  schools  will  have  done  their  duty  to  them  if  such  results  be 
accomplished.  However,  as  the  conception  of  the  term  "reasonable  re- 
sults "  is  still  a  rather  vague  one,  an  agreement  upon  a  definition  will 
have  to  be  reached.  But  here  again  there  should  be  no  difficulty ;  for 
all  people  ought  to  accept  the  proposition  that  results  are  reasonable 
if  they  bear  comparison  with  those  pbtained  in  the  more  successful 
schools. 

Taking  these  propositions  as  a  working  basis,  no  insuperable  difficul- 
ties are  interposed  to  working  out  a  time-table  in  the  three  K's  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience.  In  my  recent  test  in  arithmetic,  for  example, 
the  facts  proved  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in  that  subject 
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by  a  time  appropriation  of  forty-five  minutes  a  day,  including  both  study 
and  recitation,  and  that  if  they  are  not  secured  within  that  time  limit, 
the  deficiency  is  due  to  the  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  instruction. 
Thus,  the  school  authorities  who  henceforth  set  aside  forty-five  minutes 
a  day  for  arithmetic,  as  an  outside  limit,  can  justify  their  position  by  re- 
ferring to  facts. 

However,  when  we  know  that  under  a  proper  system  of  instruction 
the  average  child  may  attain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  arithmetic 
by  devoting  forty-five  minutes  daily  to  that  branch,  we  do  not  know  all 
we  ought  to  know  about  the  teaching  of  that  subject.  This  information 
merely  serves  as  a  standard  and  tells  us  what  the  schools  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  accomplish.  But  in  order  that  all  schools  may  be  able 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  successful  ones,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know  all  the  details  of  the  system  that  has  conduced  to  success,  and 
how  the  details  differ  from  those  involved  in  the  system  that  has  led 
to  failure.  Moreover,  the  deduction  that  the  time  limit  for  arithmetic 
may  be  safely  fixed  at  forty -five  minutes  a  day,  from  the  fourth  grade 
onward,  merely  gives  us  a  maximum,  and  leaves  us  without  a  minimum ; 
and  more  extended  observation  will  no  doubt  tell  us  how  the  average  time 
may  be  reduced  even  below  that  limit. 

Among  others,  the  following  additional  questions  bearing  upon  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  could  be  authoritatively  answered  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  inductive  method : 

1.  In  which  grade  should  arithmetic  be  begun?  Is  it  true  that 
pupils  who  do  not  begin  the  study  imtil  the  second  or  the  thii'd  year 
progress  so  rapidly  thereafter  that  they  very  soon  overtake  those  who 
began  it  in  the  first?  Or,  is  it  true  that  children  who  miss  the  drill  in 
the  first  year  or  two  will  be  weaker  than  the  others  throughout  school 
life  ?  This  question  can  be  solved  in  one  way  only,  namely,  by  testing 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  where  arithmetic  is  begun  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  respectively,  and  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained 
where  the  study  is  begun  in  the  first  year. 

2.  Is  it  well  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  during  the  earlier  years 
to  be  almost  entirely  objective,  or  does  a  great  deal  of  objective  work 
impede  the  progress  of  the  pupils  without  especially  developing  their 
accuracy  or  thought  power  ?  A  gieat  deal  of  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  limit  of  value  of  objective  work  —  a  point  that  has  been  very  much 
discussed  in  recent  years  —  by  comparing  the  results  in  schools  that  do 
considerable  objective  work  with  those  obtained  in  schools  where  com- 
paratively little  such  work  is  done. 
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3.  Is  a  great  deal  of  mechanical  drill  essential  to  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, or  can  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  be  developed  without  much 
drill,  provided  the  pupils  are  expected  to  be  very  accurate  in  their  prob- 
lem work  ?  This  question  may  be  decided  without  much  difficulty  by 
studying  the  results  in  properly  selected  schools. 

4.  What  should  be  the  order  of  succession  in  teaching  the  various 
chapters  in  arithmetic,  and  in  which  years  should  each  be  begun  and 
completed?  Valuable  information  may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  this 
question  by  instituting  investigations  which  shall  show  with  what  suc- 
cess certain  chapters  have  been  taken  up  and  completed  in  given  grades 
of  different  schools. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  arithm^etic,  I  am  now  engaged  in 
taking  a  bii'd's-eye  view  of  the  conditions  in  language,  and  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  publish  the  first  report  upon  this  subject  in  the  October  issue 
of  The  Forum.  Of  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  elementary  schools, 
none  enters  as  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  curriculum  as  English,  which, 
in  a  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  all  elementary  school  work. 
Every  recitation  is  incidentally  a  lesson  in  English,  whether  it  be  an 
exercise  in  literature,  history,  science,  or  some  other  subject.  Then, 
more  directly,  there  are  exercises  in  technical  gTammar,  in  dictation,  in 
original  composition,  in  the  reproduction  of  stories  —  all  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  power  to  use  con^ect  and  elegant  English  and 
to  interpret  the  thoughts  expressed  by  others.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
their  experience,  educators  differ  most  widely  in  their  views  as  to  the 
most  profitable  course  to  pursue. 

In  the  teaching  of  English,  two  questions  are  preeminent  in  im- 
portance, and  embrace  the  majority  of  the  minor  ones.     They  are : 

1.  To  what  extent  does  practice  in  sentence  construction,  obtained 
through  the  writing  of  original  compositions,  the  reproduction  of  stories, 
exercises  in  history,  geography,  etc.,  etc.,  contribute  to  the  power  of  ex- 
pression and  interpretation,    and  the  use  of  correct  English  ?  and 

2.  To  what  extent  does  the  study  of  technical  grammar  contribute 
to  these  same  ends? 

In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  contended  by  some  that,  as  in  "  every- 
thing else,"  practice  makes  perfect,  and,  therefore,  that  the  ability  to 
write  correct  and  elegant  English  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  writing.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  argument  that 
too  much  writing  is  conducive  to  the  use  of  poor  English.  This  conten- 
tion is  based  upon  the  idea  that  a  limited  number  of  papers  only  can  be 
critically  examined  by  the  teacher,  and  that  when  the  pupils  write  more 
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than  the  latter  can  handle,  they  write  with  the  consciousness  that  their 
papers  will  not  be  examined,  which  leads  to  slip-shod  work.  Theoretic- 
ally, both  ideas  are  sound ;  and  the  truth  can  only  be  determined  by 
getting  at  such  facts  as  will  tend  to  show  where  written  exercises  cease 
to  be  profitable.  Facts  of  this  nature  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
tests  taken  in  schools  differing  in  the  amount  of  written  work  required 
of  the  pupils. 

As  to  technical  grammar,  some  are  in  favor  of  beginning  this  subject 
as  early  as  the  fourth  school  year;  others  believe  that  it  should  not  be 
begun  until  the  child  has  reached  a  higher  elementary  grade ;  and  still 
others  look  upon  technical  grammar  as  the  philosophy  of  language  and 
think  it  should  not  be  taught  at  all  below  the  -high  school. 

Now,  if  the  study  of  technical  grammar  in  the  lower  grades  has  an 
influence  on  English,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  demonstrate  that  value 
in  a  way  that  can  be  appreciated.  That  is,  for  example,  the  English 
used  by  the  children  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  in  schools  where 
gi'ammar  is  begun  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  ought  to  be  superior  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  used  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  in  schools  where  the 
subject  is  not  begun  until  the  seventh  or  the  eighth ;  or,  failing  in  this, 
differences  in  the  power  of  interpretation  should,  at  any  rate,  be  manifest. 
However,  if  no  superiority  could  be  demonstrated  in  favor  of  the  former, 
from  either  standpoint,  then  teachers  would  be  justified  in  postponing 
the  introduction  of  technical  grammar  until  that  gi'ade  has  been  reached 
where  its  value  can  be  clearly  proved. 

In  addition  to  these  two  fundamental  questions,  there  are  innumer- 
able points  of  detail  concerning  which  enlightenment  is  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  facts. 

The  Society  having  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
comparing  the  results  obtained  under  dijBferent  educational  systems,  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to  consider  as  many  different  methods  and 
conditions  as  feasible.  Of  com-se,  the  investigations  cannot  be  extended 
to  every  locality ;  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  many  schools 
of  different  varieties.  With  a  view  to  economy  of  time  and  effort  in 
carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  the  Du-ector  will  endeavor  to  inform  him- 
self as  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  at  least  all  important  centres,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  position  so  to  systematize  the  work  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  schools  for  any  individual  test.  This 
end  may  be  accomplished  by  keeping  on  file  the  courses  of  study  of 
many  localities  and  the  syllabi  prepared  in  individual  subjects  by  the 
respective  superintendents.     If,  for  example,  we  should  wish  to  inves- 
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tigate  whether  the  introduction  of  arithmetic  could  be  safely  deferred  to 
the  second  or  the  thii'd  school  year,  or  whether  it  should  be  begun  in 
the  first,  the  curricula  on  file  would  tell  us  where  we  should  be  likely  to 
find  the  data  in  question.  Again,  in  studying  the  value  of  technical 
gi'ammar,  we  could  in  this  way  discover  where  the  schools  may  be  found 
that  begin  the  subject  in  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  or 
the  eighth  school  year,  or  where  it  has  been  entirely  excluded  from  the 
elementary  schools.  If  the  superintendents  who  read  this  article  would 
be  good  enough  to  send  us  their  curricula  and  their  syllabi,  the  favor 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Doubt  may  also  be  expressed  by  some  as  to  whether  the  respective 
superintendents  will  permit  the  tests  to  be  taken  in  their  schools.  How- 
ever, in  this  regard,  I  do  not  fear  any  material  obstacles.  With  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions,  all  those  who  have  been  heretofore  approached 
have  not  only  been  willing  to  open  their  schools  to  me,  but  have  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  of  learning  how  their  results  compared  with  those 
of  other  schools.  As  the  Society  has  abeady  been  fortunate  enough  to 
enroll,  among  others,  about  a  hundred  superintendents,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  courtesies  previously  extended  will  be  in 
any  way  curtailed.  As  heretofore,  the  names  of  the  cities  where  the 
tests  have  been  taken  will  be  withheld.  And  in  order  that  confidence 
may  be  still  further  safeguarded,  the  pupils  will  be  asked  to  indicate  in 
cipher  the  name  of  their  city  and  school,  so  that  not  even  those  who  ex- 
amine the  papers  will  have  any  idea  of  their  source. 

The  Society's  official  reports  will  be  published  in  The  Forum's  de- 
partment of  Educational  Eesearch ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  material  calling 
for  publication  should  exceed  the  limits  of  that  department,  the  addi- 
tional matter  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The  reports  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Director;  but  in  order  that  the  personal  element  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  Society  has  created  an  advisory  board,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  examine  critically  the  Director's  reports;  certifying  by  signature 
their  assent  in  case  of  agreement  with  his  conclusions,  or  appending 
comments  in  case  of  dissent.  The  advisory  board  is  empowered,  how- 
ever, to  invite  other  members  of  the  Society  to  act  for  it  in  this  capac- 
ity. In  addition  to  the  official  reports,  members  of  the  Society  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  information,  through  correspondence,  in  regard  to 
points  in  which  they  are  interested. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  those  who  ob- 
ject to  the  plans  of  the  Society  on  the  ground  that,  in  aiming  at  defi- 
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nite  results,  the  movement  will  militate  against  the  freedom  of   the 
teacher. 

That  the  teacher  who  is  required  to  obtain  certain  specified  results 
cannot  be  absolutely  free  is  self-evident.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
warrant  for  criticism  on  that  score,  because  the  combination  of  a  prop- 
erly regulated  school  system  and  absolute  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  not  only  impossible,  but  inconceivable,  and  the  Society 
should  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  what  the  human  mind  cannot 
even  conceive. 

By  this  I  do  not  intend  to  infer,  what  would  be  far  from  the  truth, 
that  schools  in  charge  of  superintendents  who  preach  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  teacher  are  conducted  without  regard  for  the  syste- 
matic development  of  the  pupils.  But  I  do  claim  the  other  alternative, 
namely,  that  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  which  they  have  charge  do 
not  enjoy  absolute  freedom,  if,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  they  enjoy  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  than  do  the  teachers  in  other  schools. 

To  illustrate:  Elementary  school  work  calls  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  three  different  ways:  (1)  In  the  selection  of  methods  of  disci- 
pline ;  (2)  in  the  choice  of  methods  of  teaching ;  and  (3)  in  the  selection  of 
subject-matter.  Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  teacher  means  that  each  teacher  in  a  school  system  shall  be  free 
not  only  to  treat  her  pupils  as  she  chooses,  and  to  use  such  methods  as 
may  suit  her  convenience,  but  to  make  her  own  selection  of  subject- 
matter  as  well.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  — 
both  leading  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  —  would  tolerate  any 
such  nonsense  as  that  ?  If  so,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  In  one  thing 
only  does  he  give  his  teachers  absolute  freedom  of  choice,  namely,  he 
allows  them  the  alternative  of  doing  things  as  he  wants  them  done 
or  leaving  the  system  —  provided  their  pull  is  not  stronger  than  his. 
Of  course,  he  cannot  allow  them  to  choose  their  own  subj«ct-matter ;  for 
how  could  he  have  a  graded  course  of  instruction  if  he  did  ?  And  in 
regard  to  methods  of  teaching,  he  has  very  decided  views  of  his  own, 
and  will  not  tolerate  those  in  which  he  does  not  believe,  such  as  having 
the  pupils  sing  the  multiplication  table  in  concert  or  recite  then  lessons 
verbatim.  Finally,  as  to  discipline,  he  does  not  believe  in  compelling 
children  to  sit  motionless  for  an  hour  at  a  time  or  to  toe  the  line  while 
reciting. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  superintendent  who  speaks  of  the 
freedom  of  the  teacher  does  not  mean  that  she  shall  be  free  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  term,  but  an  entirely  diflerent  thing.     What  he  really 
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has  in  mind,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  this :  that  the  methods  and  processes 
in  which  he  believes  have  a  higher  educational  value  than  others,  what- 
ever the  results  may  be,  and  that  teachers  who  are  wise  enough  to  em- 
ploy such  methods  should  be  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  obtaining 
tangible  results.  And  this  idea  carries  with  it  the  implication  that  the 
study  of  results  does  more  harm  than  good ;  for  if  the  results  in  such 
schools  should  be  foimd  unsatisfactory,  the  citizens  might  demand  a 
change  of  methods  —  and  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  race. 

Now,  while  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  the  superiority  of  a 
method  should  be  subject  to  more  tangible  proof  than  a  process  so  elas- 
tic as  that  of  psychological  reasoning,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  pedagogical  views  of  our  critics  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  foregoing  statements.  I  know  the  schools  of  some  of 
them,  and  like  their  ways  immensely.  I  do  not  enjoy  any  more  than 
they  do  the  music  of  a  concert  recitation ;  nor  does  my  soul  leap  up  in 
admiration  when  I  see  the  tips  of  the  children's  toes  adjusted  to  a  nicety 
on  a  chalk  line  while  reciting,  or  when  I  visit  a  classroom  where  the 
children  have  learned  to  accomplish  the  remarkable  feat  of  sitting  still 
for  a  half -hour  at  a  time  without  even  winking.  But  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  in  the  sense  that  she  shall  be  freed  from  re- 
sponsibility for  results,  has  never  found  favor  with  the  people,  and  has 
caused  the  reformer's  progress  to  be  extremely  slow  and  insecure.  And 
if  one  road  to  the  goal  is  rife  with  obstructions  and  pitfalls,  why  not  try 
another  ? 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  immobilization  of  the  pupils  were 
essential  to  success  from  the  standpoint  of  results ;  that  the  percentage 
would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  immobilization ;  and  that 
a  hundred  per  cent  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  pupils  should  spend 
their  school  hom^s  in  plaster  casts,  then  the  reformer  would  be  right  to 
emblazon  on  his  banner :  "  Up  with  methods ;  down  with  results !  "  But 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  road  to  perfection  did  not  necessarily  lead 
through  plaster  of  Paris,  why  should  we  not  give  the  poor  citizen  his 
dole  of  results,  and  make  him  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy  ?  Nor  need 
it  be  supposed  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fetter  the  teacher  in  order 
that  she  may  succeed  in  obtaining  results.  In  fact,  under  the  system 
proposed,  the  teacher  will  enjoy  a  great  deal  more  of  real  pedagogical 
freedom  than  she  does  now  in  the  schools  conducted  by  those  who  plead 
for  her  freedom.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter,  as  I  have  indicated,  her 
freedom  of  choice  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  volume  of  "Don'ts" 
which  she  must  heed  on  pain  of  dismissal.     Under  the  proposed  system. 
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on  the  other  hand,  but  one  positive  demand  is  made  upon  her,  namely, 
the  demand  to  obtain  certain  reasonable  minimum  results  within  certain 
reasonable  maximum  time  limits.  This  will  allow  the  teacher  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  selection  of  methods,  and  more  than  a  little  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  her  judgment  in  the  selection  of  subject-matter  beyond 
the  minimum  required. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  ideal  system  developed  under  this  plan  will 
not  differ  from  that  of  our  critic  except  in  this  one  particular,  that 
thoroughness  will  enter  as  an  essential  element.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
by  this  that  thoroughness  may  not  be  found  in  the  other  type  of  schools. 
I  simply  mean  that  in  the  latter  thoroughness  is  not  regarded  as  an 
essential  feature,  while  in  the  former  it  will  be  the  primary  aim.  In 
this  s}  stem,  the  work  will  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
of  the  teacher.  If  she  be  weak,  she  will  have  all  she  can  do  to  hand 
over  her  pupils  to  the  next  higher  grade  teacher  fairly  well  grounded  in 
the  minimum  subject-matter  laid  down  for  her  own  grade.  If  she  be 
stronger,  she  can  reach  out  beyond  the  required  minimum,  and  give  her 
pupils,  as  a  bonus,  the  benefit  of  her  special  talents  in  one  or  more 
directions.  And  if  she  be  sufficiently  strong  to  accomplish  the  mini- 
mum results  in  one  or  more  branches  by  incidental  instruction  alone, 
she  will  be  enabled  to  enrich  her  work  to  a  still  greater  extent.  This 
much  freedom  the  system  will  be  able  to  offer  the  teacher,  and  no  more ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  has  been  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  any  teachers,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  enjoyed  in  the  schools  conducted  by  those  who  are  now 
criticising  us  on  the  score  of  freedom.  J.  M.  EiCE. 

9 


HOW   SHALL   THE   COLLEGE   CURKICULUM    BE 
EECONSTRUCTED? 

In  The  Eorum  for  April,  19 02^  I  called  attention  to  certain  well- 
founded  dissatisfactions  with  the  present  condition  of  the  curriculum  of 
our  American  colleges,  to  the  process  of  disintegration  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  some  of  its  higher  values,  and  to  the  need  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  reconstruction.  The  discussion  which  has 
appeared  since  then  has  chiefly  served  to  multiply  these  dissatisfactions 
and  to  continue,  with  an  accelerating  pace,  the  process  of  disintegration 
and  of  loss.  At  present,  few  who  have  opportunity  for  an  illumining 
and  interior  view  of  the  situation,  or  can  bring  themselves  bravely  and 
candidly  to  characterize  this  situation,  appear  in  a  contented,  not  to  say 
approving  and  admiring  frame  of  mind.  But  the  various  proposals  made 
by  those  whose  duty  and  high  privilege  it  is  to  initiate  and  lead  the 
movement  of  reform  —  especially,  perhaps,  among  them  the  executive 
heads  of  the  colleges  — •  have  not  thus  far  succeeded  in  gaining  any  gen- 
eral approval.  They  have,  the  rather,  seemed  adapted  to  make  the  next 
stage  altogether  worse  than  the  existing  stage  in  the  evolution  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  this  coimtry. 

The  proposals  for  a  remedy,  however  varied  in  details,  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  three  heads:  (1)  to  keep  the  length  of  the 
college  course  as  it  is  —  four  years  and  almost  wholly  elective  —  but  to 
admit  into  it  more  of  professional  and  graduate  or  university  work ;  (2) 
to  reduce  the  length  of  the  college  course  to  three  or  even  to  two  years, 
but  to  refuse  any  such  reconstruction  as  will  compensate  for  this  loss  of 
time  by  securing  more  of  rigorously  enforced  and  skilfully  graded,  re- 
quired work ;  and  (3)  to  preserve  all  things  as  they  are,  or  even  to  return 
to  the  respectable  "  old-fashioned  "  college  curriculum  —  that  is,  to  resist 
as  much  as  possible  the  demand  to  modernize  even  the  later  years  of  the 
secondary  education. 

Each  of  these  three  classes  of  proposals  is  open  to  grave  objections : 
not  one  of  them  is  calculated  to  effect  a  real  reform.  Nor  do  they, 
when  considered  in  their  general  features,  show  a  proper  appreciation  of 
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the  evils  which  need  to  be  reformed  or  of  the  principles  on  which  all 
educational  reform  should  be  based.  The  effect  of  the  first  of  these  pro- 
posals, just  so  far  as  it  actually  succeeds,  only  increases  the  unfortunate 
tendencies  of  the  present  curriculum.  This  curriculum  is  already  too 
heterogeneous,  too  ill-defined  in  purpose,  too  much  subject  to  the  ca- 
prices of  relatively  unregulated  student  election,  and  its  now  well-recog- 
nized sequent  evils.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  the  work  of  the 
professional  school  and  of  the  graduate  department  into  what  has  here- 
tofore been  known  as  the  secondary  education  is,  for  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  our  college  students,  a  detriment  both  to  their  college  and  to 
their  professional  studies.  The  second  of  these  proposals  makes  the 
fatal  mistake  of  trying  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  time  in  order  to  secure 
a  large  extent  of  intensively  good  and  thorough  work,  while  wholly 
neglecting  to  provide  any  substitute  for  this  lost  time.  It  is  as  though 
the  manufacturer  sliould  argue  :  Because  my  men  are  working  to  so  little 
purpose  —  with  so  little  energy,  persistence,  and  continuity  of  plan  — 
for  ten  hours  per  day,  therefore  I  will  try  the  plan  of  reducing  the  time 
to  eight  or  even  six  hours  a  day  of  still  less  energetic,  persistent,  and 
planful  work.  The  third  proposal,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  in  some 
resjtects  quite  the  best  of  the  three,  disregards  the  reasonable  and  im- 
perative demand  which  the  modern  time  has  brought  about  for  the 
reform  and  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  of  the  American  college. 

In  order  to  propose  any  definite  answer  to  the  question,  "How  shall 
the  college  curriculum  be  reconstructed  ?  "  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  sum- 
marize the  points  made  in  the  previous  article  concerning  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  reconstruction.  These  points  were  the  following:  (1) 
The  college  curriculum  needs  to  be  modernized  or  adapted  anew  to  the 
disciplinary  preparation  for  modern  life;  and  this  demand,  concretely 
interpreted,  amounts  to  saying  that  it  should  include  much  more  of  the 
modern  lan^ages  and  literatures  and  of  the  positive  sciences,  and  rela- 
tively less  of  mathematics  and  the  classical  languages.  (2)  The  college 
curriculum,  or  rather — .what  amounts  to  saying  the  same  thing  under 
our  existing  system  —  the  so-called  "secondary  education,"  should  be 
shortened,  in  order  that  college  men  may  the  earlier  begin  the  more 
specific  preparation  for  their  chosen  life-work.  This  demand,  taken  in 
a  practical  and  common-sense  manner,  means  that  the  requirements  for 
college  should  be  made  somewhat  less  varied  and  miscellaneous,  though 
not  less  truly  preparatory;  it  also  means  that  the  length  of  the  college 
course  itself  should  be  reduced  to  three  years.  (3)  This  reduction  of 
time  for  the  secondary  education  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  neces- 
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sitate  a  corresponding  loss  of  its  efficiency,  whether  as  a  preparation  for 
business,  or  for  professional  study,  or  for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the 
student  and  investigator  in  the  higher  realms  of  education  and  discovery. 

In  order,  however,  to  secure  ourselves  most  amply  against  the  chance 
of  loss  in  efficiency,  by  diminishing  the  time,  we  must  promptly  and 
radically  abandon  the  delusions  involved  in  the  overextension  of  the 
elective  system  in  the  curriculum  of  the  American  college.  We  must 
recognize  the  historical  fact  that,  in  carrying  the  principle  of  election 
for  college  students  to  its  present  extreme,  we  have  gone  contrary  to  all 
the  educational  experience  of  the  race.  We  must  recognize  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  we  have  also  miscalculated  the  true  nature  of  education 
and  of  the  mind  of  man,  the  subject  of  education.  We  must  further 
recognize  the  practical,  matter-of-fact  truth  that,  as  regards  the  well- 
regulated  and  efficient  life  of  the  individual,  considered  as  a  joint  worker 
for  a  common  good,  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  state  (the  particular 
calling  or  business  or  life-work),  the  American  college  curriculum  of  to- 
day offers  the  only  deliberately  planned  and  respectable  environment 
which  habitually  tempts  the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  do  honest  and 
thorough  work,  and  which  actually  cultivates  his  facility  in  escaping 
from  such  work.  It  affords  largely,  in  fact,  a  training-school  for  sham- 
ming and  shirking. 

Tlie  practical  answer  to  our  question  is,  then,  to  be  found  in  a  col- 
lege course  which  may  be  well  achieved  in  not  more  than  three  years' 
time,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  character  —  at  once  modern,  and  yet 
disciplinary,  comprehensive,  and  having  continuity  and  a  fair  amount  of 
symmetry  —  shall  fit  the  liberally  educated  class  for  the  complex  and 
exacting  requirements  of  the  American  life  of  to-day.  The  requirements 
to  which  I  refer  in  this  connection  are  understood  to  be  those  which 
should  be  met  by  every  man  who  lays  claim  to  a  so-called  "liberal  edu- 
cation," whatever  his  particular  business  or  profession  n^ay  afterward 
be.  The  requirements  of  modern  life  for  such  a  man  do  demand  that 
liis  education  shall  be  made  more  modern  than  was  possible  under  the 
old-fashioned  college  curriculum.  And,  as  has  already  been  said,  this 
"  modernizing  "  of  education  requires  a  readjustment  of  the  balance  of 
studies  in  the  college  curriculum  and  a  shortening  of  that  curriculum. 
In  meeting  this  requirement  for  the  modernizing  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum, we  should  not  diminish,  but  the  rather,  if  possible,  increase  its  dis- 
ciplinary, comprehensive,  and  progressive  character.  Few,  I  think,  will 
care  to  dispute  this  statement.  But  the  present  extension  of  the  elect- 
ive system  prevents  all  this.     It  is  opposed  both  to  the  modernizing  and 
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to  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  college  curriculum.  Surely  there  was 
never  a  more  astonishing  fallacy  rife,  in  all  the  past  educational  history 
of  the  race,  than  the  current  confusion  of  student  election  and  a  mod- 
ernized curriculum. 

A  modern,  yet  disciplinary,  fairly  comprehensive,  and  truly  progres- 
sive curriculum  is,  then,  theoretically  considered,  precisely  what  the 
American  college  seeks.  This  search  would  more  speedily  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  result,  if  only  it  could  be  kept  free  from  the  special  and 
unworthy,  but  almost  unavoidable,  considerations  as  to  the  effect  which 
its  adoption  would  have  upon  the  popularity  and  the  numbers  of  the  col- 
leges in  whose  success  the  men  who  must  frame  such  a  course  are  par- 
ticularly interested.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred 
that  the  proposal  for  reconstruction  involves  the  search  for  an  abstract 
and  unattainable  good.  I  am  not  plotting  curves  in  pure  space  or  dis- 
cussing educational  problems  in  Utopia.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inquir- 
ing in  what  direction  a  straight  and  quite  feasible  path  might  be  blazed 
or  marked  out  toward  the  end  we  all  ought  to  wish  to  reach.  I  am 
designing  a  curriculum  which  could  be  put  into  effect  by  any  fairly 
equipped  college  in  the  country,  on  not  more  than  one  or  two  years'  pre- 
vious notice.  And  if  its  adoption  diminished  for  a  time  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  it  would  also  diminish  the  number  of  the  faculty 
employed  —  not  in  all  cases  an  altogether  unworthy  desideratum.  For 
the  elective  system  is  a  very  extravagant  system.  Better  students, 
better  equipped  graduates,  and  a  better  and  more  select  faculty  would 
be  the  almost  immediate  result. 

He  would  be  a  not  too  venturesome  prophet,  not  too  willixig  to 
throw  himself  out,  for  the  time  being,  upon  the  uplifting  power  of  racial 
experience  and  unchanging  principles,  who  should  predict  for  such  a 
curriculum  a  final  success  in  every  feature  of  a  real  success.  For  there 
are  plain  signs  that  the  American  people  are  growing  dissatisfied  as  they 
see  millions  of  the  money  which  the  few  rich  have  somehow  gathered 
from  the  results  of  popular  toil  going  to  build  up  an  external  academic 
magnificence  that  is  in  no  respect  warranted  or  matched  by  those  real 
goods  of  an  improved  mental  culture  and  true  fitness  for  modern  life 
which  this  magnificence  produces  in  and  through  its  legitimate  academic 
work. 

A  modern,  yet  disciplinary  and  fairly  comprehensive,  progressive 
college  curriculum  must  of  necessity  be  mainly  required.  Anything 
like  an  unrestricted  elective  system  cannot  be  made  either  disciplinary, 
or  comprehensive,  or  progressive.     Every  attempt  to  restrict  election  on 
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the  part  of  the  students  is,  however  concealed  and  indirect,  of  the  nature 
of  a  requii'ement.  It  is  much  more  honest,  more  effective,  and  more 
promotive  of  good  feeling  to  have  the  requirements  frankly  expressed  and 
iirml}',  but  courteously,  maintained.  All  resort  to  concealed  forms  of  re- 
quirement, under  the  pretence  of  giving  the  student  his  choice,  results 
in  a  sort  of  contest  of  trickery.  Under  such  a  system  of  indirect  control, 
the  students  are  perpetually  on  a  strike  for  a  sufficiency  and  variety  of 
"  snaps,"  while  the  faculty  are  always  trying  to  establish  a  sort  of  boy- 
cott against  too  many  easy  courses  or  too  much  specialization  at  the 
expense  of  comprehensiveness  and  continuous  and  progressive  develop- 
ment. Eequired  courses,  selected  from  all  the  departments  or  groups  of 
study  that  are  necessary  for  a  fairly  comprehensive  education,  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  give  a  continuous  and  progressive  development,  are  the 
prime  requisites  for  a  satisfactorily  reconstructed  college  curriculum. 

A  brief  discussion  of  several  connected  questions  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  —  not  to  say  commend  —  any  definite  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  college  curriculum  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  present  age.  The  plan  I  have  to  propose  considers 
college  as  the  last  three  years  of  the  secondary  education.  Among  these 
questions  stands  first,  in  the  order  of  time  if  not  also  of  importance,  the 
question  of  change  in  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  college.  The 
essential  continuity  of  the  secondary  education  makes  it  highly  desirable 
that  no  abrupt  change  should  take  place  between  college  and  the  fitting- 
school.  There  exist  at  present  two  evils  at  the  point  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  latter  merges  into  the  college  education.  And  for  both  of 
these  evils,  both  classes  of  the  institutions  of  the  secondary  education 
are  in  a  measure  responsible.  If  the  greater  fault  must  be  assigned  to 
either  of  the  two,  it  more  frequently  belongs,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
college  than  to  the  fitting-school.  In  numerous  cases  in  this  country, 
however,  the  same  institutions  are  both  fitting-schools  and  colleges  for 
the  same  students ;  and,  as  everybody  knows,  some  of  the  more  ambi- 
tious of  the  colleges  have  been  trying  to  make  themselves  over  into  semi- 
professional  or  graduate  schools. 

One  of  the  two  evils  consequent  upon  this  mixture  of  titles,  aims, 
and  achievements  results  from  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  exami- 
nation for  which  the  better  colleges  have  been  requiring  the  fitting- 
schools  to  prepare  their  pupils.  To  expect  the  average  candidate  to  pass 
examinations  upon  eighteen  or  twenty  subjects  —  many  of  these  exami- 
nations lasting  only  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  each  —  is  in  itself  a 
temptation  and  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  fitting-schools ;  it  is  also 
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either  a  delusion  or  a  sort  of  bribe  to  illegitimate  leniency  on  the  part 
of  the  colleges.  Some  of  these  eighteen  or  twenty  subjects  might  well 
be  entirely  omitted  from  the  list  of  requirements;  between  others  of 
them  substitutes  should  be  more  freely  allowed ;  and  more  thoroughness 
should  then  be  exacted  and  expected  in  the  cases  of  such  requii-ements  as 
are  retained.  For  example,  separate  examinations  on  Eoman  and  Greek 
history  and  on  some  of  the  English  books  might  well  be  dropped ;  the 
amount  of  mathematics  should  be  diminished  and  more  thoroughness 
required  in  what  is  retained ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  for  all  the  purposes 
served  by  linguistic  study,  more  thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  the  two 
classical  languages  and  of  one  of  the  two  modern  languages  would  consti- 
tute a  better  fitness  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  the  reconstructed  college 
curriculum,  than  is  now  obtained  by  compelling  a  relatively  meagre 
knowledge  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  and  of  both  German  and  French. 
The  reasons  for  this  judgment  will  be  presented  later  on. 

The  other  of  the  two  evils  which  serve  to  disturb  the  desired  continu- 
ity of  the  secondary  education,  and  to  defeat  all  plans  for  making  the 
years  spent  in  college  of  the  highest  value  for  building  well  the  upper 
structure  upon  well-built  foundations,  concerns  the  personnel  of  the  teach- 
ing force.  In  the  best  of  our  fitting-schools,  whether  private  or  public, 
the  masters  under  whom  the  boy  comes  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
preparatory  study  are  frequently  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  teachers 
that  fall  to  his  lot  during  the  first  year  or  two  years  of  his  college  course. 
This  fact  tends  to  double  the  potency  of  the  forces  that  check  his  educa- 
tional career.  On  the  one  hand,  after  entering  college  he  is  much  more 
left  to  himself,  much  less  required  to  take  and  to  master  certain  subjects 
that  carry  him  over  a  continuous  and  progressive  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  less  controlled  and  stimulated  and  guided  by  a  personal  influ- 
ence to  which  he  looks  up  as  being,  what  it  really  is,  of  a  superior  char- 
acter. Requisition  and  stimulus,  law  and  personal  example,  exhortation, 
reproof,  and  chastisement  —  in  a  word,  both  impersonal  and  personal 
discipline  —  environ  him  less  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  col- 
lege than  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  preparatory  school.  This 
too  abrupt  relaxation  of  all  forms  of  requirement  and  of  disciplinary  and 
steadying  influence  constitutes  a  very  severe  testing  of  the  character  and 
a  mischievous  disturbance  of  the  habits  of  the  young  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  college.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  internal  fitness  to  bear 
it,  or  in  the  changed  nature  of  the  education  which  he  should  receive, 
that  waiTants  or  makes  safe  and  reasonable  so  abrupt  a  change.  More- 
over, when  the  college  man  has  passed  through  his  college  life,  either 
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with  fairly  good  use  or  in  spite  of  much  neglect  and  misuse  of  opportu- 
nity, and  has  taken  his  college  degree,  nowhere  in  his  future  life,  neither 
in  business,  nor  in  professional  study,  nor  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
others  what  he  supposes  himself  to  have  learned,  is  he  likely  again  to 
escape  from  the  blessed  discipline  of  required  work. 

I  wish,  then,  distinctly  to  claim  for  the  mainly  required  college  cur- 
riculum which  I  advocate  that  it  offers  the  only  way  to  secure  a  second- 
ary education  which  is  disciplinary  and  progressive  all  the  way  through, 
from  its  beginning  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  its  ending  at  the 
average  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

I  have  also  said  that  this  college  curriculum,  while  it  is  being  mod- 
ernized, should  be  kept  fairly  comprehensive  and  symmetrical.  These 
desirable  and  beautiful  qualities  (comprehensiveness  and  symmetry)  of  a 
liberal  education  can  be  secured  only  by  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
requirement,  although  in  a  modified  way.  In  order  to  secure  these 
qualities  the  reconstructed  curriculum  must  require  —  I  quote  from  the 
article  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  —  the  study  in  graded 
courses,  and  in  a  progressive  way,  of  the  three  classes  of  subjects  in  which 
every  liberally  educated  man  has  been  trained,  in  the  educated  man's  way. 

These  are:  (1)  language  as  the  key  to  the  interpretation,  and  the  medium  for  the 
expression,  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  literatures  which  this  key  un- 
locks; (2)  so  much  of  mathematics  as  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  simpler  methods 
and  principles  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  methods  actually 
employed,  and  the  principles  discovered,  in  at  least  some  one  of  those  sciences ;  (3) 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  man's  own  mental  and  moral  activities,  and  some  appre- 
hension of  the  character  of  the  problems  that  have  always  engaged  the  noblest  exer- 
cises of  the  reason  of  man,  and  of  the  answers  given  by  human  reason  to  these 
problems. 

It  is  only  as  an  indispensable  member  of  the  first  group  of  studies 
that  the  requirement  of  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  can  be  made 
reasonable,  if  at  all,  both  in  the  form  of  a  condition  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege and  also  as  an  integral  part  of  a  reconstructed  but  required  college 
curriculum.  Why  should  the  aspirant  for  a  liberal  education  be  com- 
pelled at  all  to  study  Latin,  and  Greek,  either  one  or  both  ?  To  this 
question  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  only  one  line  of  reasoning  which  leads 
to  a  permanently  satisfactory  and  defensible  affirmative  position.  This 
line,  alas !  has  neither  been  followed  in  their  argumentation  nor  adopted 
as  suggestive  of  correct  practice  by  the  advocates  of  the  required  study 
of  the  classical  languages.  All  other  arguments  are  either  of  temporary 
and  vanishing  value,  or  of  inherent  in  conclusiveness.  The  day  is  rapidly 
passing  when  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  can  secure  a  high  rating 
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of  their  function  for  modern  life  by  retiring  behind  the  defences  of  an 
antiquated  estimate  of  educational  values,  or  by  falling  back  upon  the  title 
to  an  ancestral  and  hereditary  nobility.  The  pressing  question  is  sure 
to  follow  them  there :  What  do  you  offer  to  do  for  the  average  man,  to 
fit  him  as  a  liberally  educated  person  to  discharge  the  duties  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  his  generation,  in  any  degree  comparable  to  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  which  you  have  hitherto  claimed  as  your  part  of  a  weU- 
constituted  college  curriculum  ?  If  the  reply  is  this  —  especially  for  the 
Crreek :  We  open  before  the  student  who  can  read  this  ancient  language 
the  world's  choicest  stores  of  literature,  and  we  make  plain  and  smooth 
the  path  to  an  appreciative  understanding  of  one  most  interesting  form 
of  ancient  civilization,  of  one  most  attractive  and  instructive  phase  of 
human  development ;  then  the  next  question  runs  as  follows :  Do  you, 
in  fact,  really  accomplish  this  for  the  average  student,  and  cannot  all 
that  it  is  feasible  or  worth  while  to  attempt  of  this  sort  of  information 
and  culture  be  secured  in  some  more  facile  and  successful  way  ? 

The  advocate  of  required  Greek  on  the  ground  of  the  superior  value 
of  Greek  literature  and  Greek  civilization,  and  of  the  assumption  that 
such  ability  to  read  the  Greek  language  as  the  average  college  student 
obtains  is  the  only  sufficient  means  of  access  to  a  knowledge  of  this  lit- 
erature and  of  this  civilization,  cannot  defend  his  position  successfully  in 
view  of  the  patent  facts.  If  there  are  no  other  claims  which  Greek  can 
make  for  a  preferred  place  in  a  reconstructed  and  modern  secondary  edu- 
cation, then  the  required  study  of  Greek  must  go.  For  the  Greek  lan- 
guage cannot  be  taught  to  the  average  man,  during  the  course  of  his 
secondary  education,  so  as  to  make  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and 
Greek  civilization  enough  superior  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same  sub- 
jects which  can  now  be  obtaiaed  in  ways  far  less  expensive  of  time  and 
energy.  In  other  words,  the  method  of  learning  to  stumble  over  a  few 
hundred  pages  of  Greek  is  not  an  economical  or  effective  way  of  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  at  which  the  teacher  professes  to  be  aimiag.  A 
fortiori,  the  attempt  to  place  the  required  study  of  Latin  on  the  same 
grounds  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  thoughtful  and  candid  student 
of  the  problem  of  the  secondary  education,  in  this  our  modern  time. 

The  required  study  of  the  classical  languages  must  justify  itself  as 
language  study,  if  it  is  to  justify  itself  at  all.  This  consideration  raises 
at  once  for  debate  these  two  inquiries :  Why  should  there  be  required 
the  sort  of  linguistic  traioing  which  the  teachers  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages claim  to  give  ?  and,  Can  such  training  be  imparted  more  effect- 
ively  by  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  than  in  any  other  wayl 
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Both  these  questions,  as  a  student  of  education  from  the  psychological 
and  philosophical  points  of  view,  I  am  ready  to  answer  affirmatively  and 
to  defend  my  affirmative  answer  with  reasons  that  apply  to  all  education 
of  the  liberal  order,  iiTespective  of  temporary  changes.  But  I  cannot 
undertake  to  adopt  the  point  of  view  held  by  the  average  teacher  of  the 
classical  languages,  or  to  defend  the  body  of  college  professors  of  these 
languages  against  charges  of  narrowness,  incompetence,  and  blundering. 
The  argument  which  I  wish  to  present  for  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
required  study  of  at  least  one  classical  language  in  the  reconstructed 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  education,  tersely  put,  is  as  follows : 

1.  An  indispensable  part  of  a  truly  liberal  education  consists  of  train- 
ing in  the  science  and  art  of  interpretation.  Language  is  the  distinct- 
ively human  means  of  communication.  A  knowledge  of  language  which 
is  essentially  different  from  that  possessed  by  the  fluent  speaker  of  sev- 
eral languages  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  precise  and  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  any  language.  Language  is  the  form  in  which  the  high- 
est expressions  of  human  thought  and  feeling  come  to  the  individual 
man  and  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  men.  Language  is,  therefore, 
the  essential  form  of  what  we  call  literature,  in  the  widest  meaning  of 
that  word.  The  interpretation  of  language  is  the  use  of  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  treasures  of  literature.  Therefore  language  must  be  studied 
as  a  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  interpretation,  or  else  the  accurate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  best  thoughts,  feelings,  and  activi- 
ties of  humanity  is  shut  out  of  the  mind. 

2.  To  acquire  the  science  and  art  of  interpretation,  the  prolonged 
and  careful  study  of  some  one  language  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Such 
a  study  of  one  language  is  not  only  indispensable,  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  average  college  student.  For  this  purpose  it  is  even  far  better 
to  concentrate  upon  one  language  than  to  divide  the  time  among  three 
or  four  languages.  He  who  knows  one  language  in  this  way  knows 
something  which  cannot  be  otherwise  acquired  about  all  languages,  about 
language  as  such.  He  is  prepared  not  only  to  acquire  with  a  largely 
increased  facility  any  language  which  he  chooses  to  acquire,  but  to  use 
that  language  intelligently  and  skilfully  as  the  key  to  unlock  the  stores 
of  literature  which  it  may  contain. 

3.  Such  a  study  of  language  as  shall  result  in  a  training  in  the 
science  and  art  of  interpretation  cannot  easily  be  conducted  otherwise 
than  in  a  language  foreign  to  the  student.  Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  to  impart  any  considerable  degree  of  this  kind  of 
culture  without  compelling  that  careful  attention  to  words  —  their  mean- 
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ing,  their  position  in  the  sentence,  their  value,  etc.  —  which  unfamiliar- 
ity  and  the  consequent  compulsion  to  make  a  serious  attempt  at  learning 
of  necessity  bring  about.  He  who  is  compelled  to  study  a  series  of 
words  that  at  first  mean  little  or  nothing  to  him,  must  somehow  make 
shift  to  discover  what  they  do  mean.  He  must  become  an  investigator, 
an  explorer,  an  experimenter  and  discoverer  in  this  foreign  land.  The 
attempt  to  force  this  way  of  investigating  one's  own  familiar  and  native 
speech,  when  the  way  has  not  already  been  prepared  by  training  in  some 
foreign  language,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  successful.  English,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  substituted  for  the  classical  languages. 

4.  Among  all  foreign  languages  the  classical  languages  are  for  us 
best  adapted  to  use  by  the  teacher  for  training  in  the  science  and  art  of 
interpretation.  This  is  due  to  the  very  structure  of  these  languages,  to 
the  fact  that,  being  dead,  they  are  the  more  foreign,  and,  especially,  to 
the  exceedingly  elaborate  and  generally  admirable  apparatus  of  grammars, 
lexicons, annotated  editions,  historical  and  antiquarian  illustrations, etc., 
with  which  several  centuries  of  diligent  research  and  careful  scholarship 
have  provided  these  languages. 

5.  But  this  positive  argument  for  the  requirement  of  the  careful  and 
prolonged  linguistic  study  of  at  least  one  of  the  classical  languages  loses 
all  its  cogency  unless  it  is  guarded  from  being  misunderstood  as  in  any 
sense  an  apology  for  the  opinions,  or  methods,  or  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  teachers,  in  general,  of  the  classical  languages.  And  here 
we  must  at  once  remember  what  is  involved  in  the  higher  culture  of  the 
science  and  art  of  interpretation,  and  what,  as  has  already  been  asserted, 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  such  language  study  as  should  be  required  of  the 
candidate  for  a  college  degi-ee.  All  this  has  been  sadly  misunderstood 
and  missed  —  with  notable  individual  exceptions  —  by  the  teachers  of  the 
classical  languages.  For  in  this  higher  culture,  interpretation  consists 
in  thinking  anew  the  thoughts,  and  feeling  over  again  the  feelings,  that 
have  expressed  themselves  in  the  great  literary  products  of  the  ages. 
Interpretation  involves  of  necessity  the  use  of  grammars  and  lexicons, 
and  the  help  afforded  by  historical  and  antiquarian  notes.  But  it  in- 
volves also  the  illumined  and  philosophical  mind,  the  truly  liberal  and 
genial  spirit,  the  soul  that  is  attuned  to,  and  cultured  in,  the  nobler  and 
higher  sentiments  and  aspirations  ^f  humanity.  It  aims  at  that  kind  of 
interest  in,  and  of  ability  sympathetically  to  comprehend,  all  the  greater 
interests  of  humanity,  as  these  interests  find  their  expression  in  every 
nation's  literature,  which  no  one  can  possess  who  does  not  respect  and 
know  the  truths  that  history,  psychology,  and  philosophy  have  to  teach 
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about  the  soul  of  man.  For  it  is  man's  soul  that  makes  language  and 
literature.  And  the  science  and  art  of  interpretation,  ultimately  sought 
out  and  defined,  is  the  trained  knowledge  and  use  of  the  method  of  un- 
derstanding and  expressing  over  again  what  other  souls  have  thought 
and  felt.  So  deficient  in  their  interest  in,  and  in  their  fitness  for,  this 
higher  use  of  their  linguistic  attainments  are  most  of  the  teachers  of  the 
classical  languages  in  our  American  colleges,  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  that  the  advocate  of  a  future  and  reconstructed  modern  college 
curriculum  is  tempted  to  believe  in  the  propriety  of  hastening  with  all 
possible  speed  the  removal  of  both  these  languages  from  the  present  dis- 
integrating curriculum.  To  continue  to  require  both  Latin  and  Greek 
in  a  college  course  from  which  all  requirement  of  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological sciences  has  already  been  banished  is  to  hold  on  to  a  tradi- 
tional and  hereditary  privilege  so  unreasonable  and  exasperating  as  to 
summon  against  it  all  the  friends  and  all  the  enemies  of  a  thorough  and 
rational  reconstruction.  Indeed,  the  very  causes  of  the  whole  process 
of  disintegration  and  the  reasons  for  a  reconstruction  in  the  near  future 
bear  most  heavily  against  the  classical  languages.  They  cannot  long 
maintain  themselves  by  an  assertion  of  their  hereditary  rights.  But 
they  may  find  a  place  among  the  required  studies  of  a  reconstructed  cur- 
riculum whenever  they  are  willing  to  join  with  the  holders  of  other  vested 
interests,  and  with  the  advocates  of  interests  already  dispossessed,  in  the 
candid  and  fair  estimate  of  the  values  which  belong  to  all  the  different 
branches  of  that  education  which  the  American  college  ought  to  impart. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  I  am  prepared 
to  advocate  the  requirement  of  even  a  more  prolonged  and  thorough  study 
of  language,  as  a  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  interpretation,  within 
the  reconstructed  college  curriculum.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  holding  that  both  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  required.  Indeed, 
more  of  the  right  sort  of  language  study  spent  upon  either  one  of  these 
two  languages  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much  better  than  the  now 
customary  division  of  time  and  effort  between  the  two.  Into  the  reasons 
for  this  judgment  I  cannot  enter  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  modern  languages,  but  only  one,  should  be  required  in 
the  reconstructed  college  curriculum.  The  method  of  pursuing  the  study 
of  either  modern  language  should  be  distinctly  different  from  that  re- 
quired of  the  student  of  a  classical  language ;  for  the  aim  is  different. 
The  principal  valuable  use  served  by  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has 
already  been  defined  as  "training  in  the  science  and  art  of  interpreta- 
tion."    But  the  aim  of  the  study  of  German  or  French  is  the  ability  to 
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read  the  languages  fluently  and  thus  not  only  to  get  at  the  choice  mas- 
terpieces of  literature  in  these  languages,  but  also  —  and  chiefly  —  to  be 
able  to  consult  the  authorities  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  who  are  constantly 
publishing  their  results  in  these  languages.  And  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  requu-ement  of  a  larger  measure  of  one  language,  rather  than 
less  of  both,  is  good  economy  of  time  and  energy.  For  he  who  has  mas- 
tered one  modern  language  —  especially  if  it  be  the  German  —  will  make 
light  work  of  acquiring  other  modern  languages.  And  he  who  has  been 
well  trained  in  either  Latin  or  Greek  will  know  how  to  use  his  linguis- 
tic key  to  get  at  the  literatures  of  all  languages. 

In  the  second  group  of  studies  which  should  be  required  in  the 
reconstructed  college  curriculum  stand  mathematics,  the  most  general 
principles  of  mechanics  and  jjhysics,  and  one  of  the  so-called  natural 
sciences.  The  amount  of  mathematics  required,  however,  should  be 
only  enough  to  secure  familiarity  with  that  use  of  the  science  which  is 
made  in  determining  those  general  meclianical  and  physical  principles 
upon  which  the  world  of  things  is  built.  All  argument  that  more 
required  mathematics  than  this  should  be  retained,  on  account  of  the 
value  of  this  study  as  discipline  in  exact  reasoning,  is  either  exaggerated 
or  fallacious.  Excessive  requirement  of  this  subject  either  provokes 
resistance  and  disgust  or  trains  the  dead-lift  of  an  unworthy  memorizing 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  mathematical  minds ;  or  else  it  begets 
an  inordinate  conceit  of.  and  demand  for  what  is  called  "exact  reason- 
ing "  in  those  more  important  subjects  where  mathematically  exact  rea- 
soning is  neither  to  be  had  nor  to  be  desired. 

That  any  young  man  should  be  honored  with  an  academic  degree 
who  has  only  vague  and  picked-up  opinions  about  those  mechanical  and 
physical  principles  upon  which  his  envu'onment  is  built,  I  consider  an 
intolerable  thing.  The  simplest  and  most  general  of  those  principles 
can  be  made  clear  to,  and  thoroughly  learned  by,  every  college  student. 
Therefore,  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  mechanics  and  physics  should 
be  required  in  the  reconstructed  college  curriculum.  Moreover,  the 
sciences  of  observation  and  classification  that  consider  primarily  separate 
groups  of  phenomena  should  be  represented  among  the  requued  studies 
of  this  curriculum.  This  is  very  far  from  saying  that  every  college  man 
should  be  compelled  to  study  a  little  of  geology,  a  little  of  botany,  a 
little  of  zoology,  and  what  not.  Such  a  smattering  of  many  "  ologies  " 
is,  of  course,  very  far  fi'om  a  deshable  thing  to  obtain  —  not  to  say  a 
legitimate  thing  to  requu-e.  But  the  great  majority  of  human  minds 
can  develop  interest  in  some  one  of  these  groups  of  natural  phenomena; 
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aud  some  acquaintauce  witli  at  least  one  of  them  is  not  only  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  a  truly  liberal  education,  but  also  an  almost  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  him  who  possesses  it.  The  greater  argu- 
ment, however,  for  requiring  every  student  to  choose  for  himself  some 
one  of  these  groups  upon  which  he  will  enter  is  the  insight  thus  gained 
into  the  method  of  nature,  and  into  the  way  that  man  goes  about  the 
discovery  of  that  method.  And  it  is  in  these  studies  that  the  devices 
of  the  teacher  to  make  his  course  popular  and  interesting  are  most  legiti- 
mate and  least  liable  to  injurious  reactions.  The  lecturer  or  demon- 
strator who  can  awaken  an  interest  in  minerals,  or  chemical  reactions, 
or  flowers  and  plants,  or  the  struct m-e  and  function  of  animal  organisms, 
is  not  so  likely  to  encourage  the  mere  taking  of  "  snaps  "  as  he  who 
can  win  admiration  and  applause  for  his  jokes  about  books  or  for  his 
doubtful  stories  about  the  freaks  or  the  persistent  reactions  of  savage 
minds. 

It  is  a  rather  sttange  but,  I  think,  a  passing  anomaly  that  he  who 
advocates  the  requirement  of  at  least  a  moderate  amount  of  those  studies 
which  are  historically  the  oldest  and  most  perennial  of  all,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  man's  cultm-e,  and  which  have  always  been  given  the  most  hon- 
ored place  in  the  American  college,  should  meet  at  present  with  most 
opposition  to  his  views.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  study  of  the  psychol- 
ogical sciences  and  of  philosophy.  Mathematics  and  philosophy  are  the 
oldest  of  all  the  academical  disciplines.  Indeed,  the  oldest  of  the  acad- 
emies were  schools  of  philosophy.  All  through  the  history  of  human 
culture  the  mind  of  man,  its  origin  and  destiny,  the  mystery  of  its 
being,  and  the  value  of  its  opinions,  knowledges,  and  deeds,  have  fur- 
nished the  most  persistent,  stimulating,  and  entrancing  of  studies.  Down 
to  almost  the  present  hour,  whatever  the  imiversity  man  did  or  did  not 
study,  he  must  know  something  or  assume  to  know  something  about  the 
results  of  the  reflective  thinking  of  the  race  over  its  most  profound  and 
comprehensive  problems.  But  this  is  philosophy.  She  has  been  in  fact, 
and  she  has  been  esteemed  to  be,  the  mother  of  all  the  particular  sciences. 
Our  wise  modern  "educators  "  appear,  however,  to  have  discovered  all  at 
once  that  the  tendencies  of  the  culture  of  the  race,  which  are  far  older 
and  more  universal  than  any  which  have  given  rise  to  a  preference  for 
classical  studies,  have  all  gone  wrong;  that,  whereas  boys  and  young 
men  should  be  compelled  to  study  through  many  years,  and  in  spite  of 
reluctance  and  disgust,  the  intricacies  of  the  higher  mathematics  and 
the  details  of  classical  grammar  and  lexicography,  they  ought  to  be  left 
wholly  to  themselves  to  say  whether  or  not  they  will  disregard  the  ad- 
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vice  of  mathematicians  and  classicists  and  venture  to  take  a  bit  of  so- 
called  mental  science  at  the  very  fag-end  of  their  college  course. 

But  this  attitude  toward  psychology  and  philosophy  is  destined  to 
pass  away.  Its  existence  at  the  present  time  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due 
to  the  past  faults  and  incompetence  of  the  teachers  of  psychology  and 
philosophy.  But  it  is  even  more  due  to  a  passing  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people  and  of  their  educational  system.  Being 
bakers  of  bread,  and  often  wanting  to  get  the  largest  price  for  the  small- 
est loaf  made  of  the  poorest  flour,  how  can  we  prize  highly  that  which 
confessedly  "  bakes  no  bread "  ?  Believing  that  reflection  upon  the 
problems  of  "  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  "  is  of  relatively  little  con- 
cern for  the  practical  man,  or  else  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  can 
be  had  without  clear  and  high  thinking,  why  should  we  wish  to  cultivate 
the  discipline  which  professes  to  inform  us  about  these  priceless  realities  ? 

There  are  plain  signs  of  great  encouragement,  however,  to  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  psychology  and  philosophy.  The  subjects  with 
which  they  deal  are  not,  like  Greek  and  Latin,  of  a  relative  and  tempo- 
rary concern.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  just  those  subjects  that  have 
been,  are,  and  always  will  be  of  the  most  absolute  and  unchanging  inter- 
est and  value  to  the  human  race.  Just  at  present,  the  foremost  students 
of  every  positive  science  are  awakening  to  the  appreciation  of  the  truth 
that  psychology  is  a  fundamental  concern  with  them  all.  And  all  over 
the  world  now  can  be  heard  the  low  and  smothered  but  earnest  cry  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  problems  with  which  philosophy  eternally  must 
continue  to  deal.  Even  those  who  sneer  at  metaphysics  are  beginning 
either  to  suppress  their  sneer  or  openly  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  meta- 
physicians by  exploiting  a  metaphysics  of  their  own.  But  the  fruits  of 
history  have  not  all  turned  stale  or  gone  to  decay.  And  the  nature  of 
humanity  is  not  suddenly  to  be  changed. 

So,  then,  when  I  advocate  the  requii-ement  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  psychological  sciences  and  of  philosophy  in  the  reconstructed  college 
curriculum,  I  do  not  feel  the  need  of  making  any  special  apology.  Such 
an  advocacy  only  anticipates  what  is  likely  to  be  realized  before  long  in 
fact.  But  if  the  process  of  disintegi'ation  must  go  still  further  befoi-e 
the  process  of  an  intelligent,  principled,  and  thorough  reconstruction 
takes  place,  then  by  all  means  let  the  disintegi'ation  be  hastened.  Let 
us  have  a  clean  slate  on  which  to  write  the  scheme  for  a  new  and  sen- 
sible curriculum.  In  this  way  the  evils  will  be  lessened ;  in  this  way 
the  men  who  pass  through  college  during  the  unsettled  period  of  recon- 
struction will  be  fewer  in  number.     Nor  am  I  sure  that  they  will  not  be 
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better  educated.  For  although  the  well-constructed  college  curriculum, 
consisting  mainly  of  required  courses  carefully  graded  and  guarded  so 
that  they  must  be  taken  in  a  progressive  way,  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  present  curriculum,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  wholly  free  and 
elective  cm-riculum  would  also  be  somewhat  better  than  the  present  cur- 
riculum. For  the  latter  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  foster  the  evils  and  lose  the  advantages  of  both. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  approaching  the  time  when 
a  disciplinary,  fairly  comprehensive,  and  progressive  secondary  education 
can  be  finished  by  the  average  American  youth  at  the  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one.  He  can  then  be  well  equipped  and  set  free  for  the  more 
special  and  technical  training  required  by  his  chosen  life-work. 

The  tables  appended  are  designed  to  set  forth  in  a  concrete  way  the 
kind  of  a  reconstructed  college  curriculum  which  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle has  in  mind.  The  following  introductory  notes  are  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  better  understanding  of  these  tables : 

1.  The  reconstructed  college  curriculum,  according  to  this  plan,  may 
be  passed  by  the  student  of  average  mental  capacity  in  three  years;  hut 
only  if  he  has  entered  upon  it  with  a  thorough  preparation  and  pursues 
it  throughout  with  a  maximum  of  industry,  energy,  and  fidelity.  Fail- 
ing in  any  of  these  three  requisites  for  success,  or  being  naturally  below 
the  average  standard  of  mental  capacity,  the  student  should  be  compelled 
to  remain  not  less  than  four  years  in  college  —  if,  indeed,  he  cannot  the 
sooner  be  justly  compelled  or  induced  to  withdraw  altogether.  To  fin- 
ish the  curriculum  in  three  years'  time  one  must  pass  courses  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  hours  of  class-room  work  each  week  of  each  year. 

2.  The  courses  comprised  in  this  curriculum  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  "required"  and  the  other  "elective."  Of  the  former  group, 
four  courses  of  three  hours  each  must  be  taken  by  each  student;  and 
two  courses  of  two  hours  each  may  be  chosen  from  any  one  or  more  of 
the  subdivisions  belonging  to  the  second  group.  The  first  group  repre- 
sents the  precise  amount  and  variety  of  the  work  which  the  student 
must  do  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree ;  the  second  represents  his  opportu- 
nity to  vary  the  kind  and  increase  the  amount  of  the  particular  subjects 
in  which  he  chooses  to  specialize,  and  so  to  give  the  more  individual 
characteristics  to  his  degree.  The  required  subjects,  however,  admit  of 
choice  as  to  the  particular  courses  to  be  taken  in  those  subjects ;  and 
the  elective  courses  are  so  arranged  that  they  cannot  be  chosen  in  hap- 
hazard fashion  or  otherwise  than  in  a  manner  to  supplement  and  em- 
phasize the  courses  in  the  required  subjects. 
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3.  Both  the  required  and  the  elective  groupvS  should  consist  only  of 
carefully  graded  courses  (A,  B,  and  C  corresponding  to  the  advance  in 
the  subject  already  made  by  the  student) ;  and  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  take  B  or  G  courses  in  any  subject  who  has  not  already  passed 
the  proper  more  elementary  and  introductory  courses.  For  example, 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  anthropology  who  has  not  passed  courses 
in  physiology  and  psychology,  or  to  study  in  the  original  and  as  litera- 
ture the  masterpieces  of  a  foreign  language  who  has  not  a  certain  famil- 
iarity in  the  interpretation  of  that  language. 

4.  Any  college  that  is  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  may  be  left  to  fill 
in  the  columns  standing  under  both  the  required  and  the  elective  groups 
with  such  particular  courses  as  it  can  offer  honestly  and  teach  efficiently. 
The  snare  and  the  disgrace  of  the  American  college  at  the  present  time 
is  that,  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  its  courses  are  indefinitely 
varied  and  attractive  on  paper,  but  are  so  largely  impracticable,  unneces- 
sary, and  relatively  worthless  in  fact.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
so-called  college,  scarcely  up  to  the  grade  of  a  well-equipped  high-school, 
tries  to  give  a  "  university  "  and  graduate  character  to  its  curriculum.  I 
have  recently  counted  in  the  catalogue  of  one  Western  university  more 
than  twice  as  many  graduate  courses  as  there  are  enrolled  graduate 
students  in  the  entire  institution.  How  the  men  would  have  to  be 
"  quartered  "  in  order  to  go  around  is  not  made  apparent.  But  surely 
for  a  well-ordered  college. curriculum  the  desideratum  is  a  small  number 
of  selected  and  well-arranged  courses,  thoroughly  taught  and  rigorously 
enforced,  rather  than  a  bewildering  and  dissipating  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties for  choice,  which  neither  faculty  nor  students  can  wisely  correlate, 
even  if  both  are  disposed  to  attempt  the  problem  with  a  united  rather 
than  a  divided  purpose  in  view.  The  plan  advocated,  however,  should 
be  freely  treated ;  its  details  are  elastic,  so  long  as  its  principles  remain 
firm.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  all  the  courses  in  the  elective 
division,  where  no  objection  would  maintain  itself  against  the  choice  of 
the  A  courses  at  any  time,  in  the  case  of  students  not  intending  to  fol- 
low these  courses  with  the  choice  of  allied  B  and  C  courses  later  on. 
In  every  case  the  elective  courses  are  to  be  regarded  as  cognate  and 
supplementary. 

The  feasibility  and  value  of  this  plan  for  a  reconstructed  college  cur- 
riculum is  not,  then,  primarily  to  be  tested  by  the  precise  number  and 
kind  of  the  courses  set  down  in  these  tables,  but  the  rather  by  the  prin- 
ciples to  illustrate  which  the  tables  are  prepared  in  a  somewhat  tentative 
way. 
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KISHTNEFF. 

The  history  of  the  advance  of  Russia  and  the  spread  of  the  influence 
of  the  Slav  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  the  great  movement 
westward  known  as  the  "  Volkerwanderung  " —  interesting  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  being  accomplished  under  our  very  eyes,  but  also  because  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  working  itself  out  are  so  different  from 
those  which  pertained  during  tiie  preceding  waves  of  this  great  move- 
ment. In  former  times  it  was  the  great  number,  combined  with  the 
presence  of  a  surpassing  genius  as  military  leader,  that  swept  everv^- 
thing  before  it ;  and  the  disordered  and  unsettled  state  of  Europe  made 
combined  action  against  the  invasion  impossible  and  left  the  road 
almost  clear.  The  Slav  invasion,  however,  found  Europe  with  fixed 
and  well-defined  boundaries,  and  with  strong  national  feelings  per- 
meating the  countries  against  which  it  battered.  The  simple  brutality 
of  armed  invasion  was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  Slav  therefore 
trained  himself  to  acquire  by  astuteness  and  diplomatic  subterfuges  what 
brute  force  could  not  obtain.  He  went  to  school  in  European  culture 
and  European  diplomacy.  He  acquired  sufficient  of  the  one  to  enable 
him  to  take  his  place  among  the  modern  culture  nations,  and  he  outdid 
his  masters  in  the  other  to  such  a  degree  as  to  throw  them  completely 
in  the  shade.  To  his  own  qualities  of  daring  and  doggedness  he  has 
added  a  finesse  which  makes  him  a  masterhand  in  the  game  of  chess 
which  we  call  international  politics.  Nothing  seems  to  bar  his  way, 
neither  accepted  formulae  nor  acknowledged  understandings.  He  can 
find  a  road  out  of  both;  and  his  steady  advance  Eastward  on  the  one 
hand  and  Southward  on  the  other  shows  that  he  now  looms  up  as  the 
commanding  figure  in  the  world's  history  for  the  next  one  himdred 
years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  every  great  world-movement  has  been  con- 
nected with  my  people,  the  Jews;  unfortunate,  for  whichever  way  events 
turned  they  were  surely  the  ones  to  suffer.  Carried  upon  the  incoming 
wave,  they  have  m  every  case  been  left  high  and  dry  when  that  wave 
has  receded.     Given  their  Oriental  intense  nature  and  their  feeling  that 
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they  were  always  on  trial  for  their  good  behavior,  they  have  naturally 
outdone  those  whom  they  wished  to  serve ;  and,  trying  to  be  all  in  all 
to  every  one,  they  have  been  everything  to  none.  In  spreading  west- 
ward Russia  absorbed  a  great  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
thus  received,  into  a  mass  that  was  already  most  heterogeneous,  several 
millions  of  Jews.  Had  these  Jews  been  allowed  to  disperse  themselves 
naturally  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  they  would 
have  in  time  practically  disappeared  and  been  lost  to  view  in  the 
many  millions  surrounding  them.  With  a  policy  certainly  short- 
sighted from  the  statesman's  point  of  view,  such  a  dijBfusion  was  made 
impossible;  and  by  successive  ukases  and  continued  legislation  they 
have  been  kept  herded  within  the  fifteen  governments  of  White  Russia 
and  Poland,  producing  that  "  Pale  of  Settlement "  on  the  western  and 
southwestern  frontier  of  the  empire  which  can  only  be  characterized  by 
the  adjective  "awful."  In  addition  to  this,  free  movement  even  within 
the  Pale  has  been  consistently  refused  the  Jews,  and  they  have  been 
further  herded  together  in  the  larger  and  smaller  towns. 

One  would  imagine  that  such  restrictions  were  sufficient  to  make 
life  itself  a  burden  for  the  Russian  Jew ;  but  he  has  had  to  bear  more 
than  this.  After  free  residence  and  free  movement  within  the  Pale  had 
been  denied  him,  the  free  exercise  of  his  talents  and  whatever  oppor- 
tunities life  presented  were  also  refused.  One  trade  after  another,  one 
profession  after  another,  was  closed  to  him ;  and  his  cup  of  misery  was 
filled  to  the  brim  when  restrictions  were  placed  upon  his  free  use  of  the 
educational  advantages  offered  by  schools  and  universities.  The  notori- 
ous Ignatief  May  Laws  of  1882  stand  out  as  the  most  iniquitous  piece 
of  legislation  ever  enacted  by  a  government  that  calls  itself  civilized, 
and  only  find  their  parallel  in  the  recent  Roumanian  legislation  concern- 
ing the  Jews. 

The  southwestern  corner  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement  is  formed  by  the 
government  of  Bessarabia  —  a  province  that  is  really  not  Russian  but 
Roumanian.  It  was  acquired  by  Russia  partly  in  1818  and  partly  in 
1878.  Before  this  it  had  been  a  portion  of  the  principality  of  Molda- 
via, and  already  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  contained  a 
large  Jewish  population.  From  the  very  moment  of  its  annexation  to 
Russia,  the  persecution  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants  commenced.  Many 
of  them  were  expelled,  and,  having  lost  their  Roumanian  citizenship  by 
the  annexation,  found  themselves  pariahs  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
large  number  lived  in  places  situated  within  fifty  versts  (thirty-three 
miles)  of  the  frontier;  and  according  to  the  Russian  law  of  October  27, 
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1858,  only  such  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  within  this  distance  of  the 
frontier  who  had  been  settled  there  before  the  law  was  passed  or  who 
owned  land  or  houses.  Such  continued  herding  was  bound  to  produce 
the  Jewish  question;  which  question  could  be  solved  only,  from  the 
Kussian  point  of  view,  by  a  complete  degradation,  leading  to  emigration, 
or  by  a  wholesale  conversion  to  the  orthodox  faith.  According  to  the 
latest  census  reports  there  are  167,827  Jews  among  the  1,385,743  in- 
habitants of  the  province.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  is  still  Eoumanian.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
landed  gentry ;  and  the  anti- Jewish  legislation  and  anti- Jewish  cam- 
paign in  Roumania  were  bound  to  affect  the  Jews  across  the  Bessarabian 
border. 

And  yet  all  the  accounts  agree  that  the  non-Jewish  and  Jewish 
population  lived  in  equity  and  friendship  side  by  side.  These  accounts 
are  credible;  for  even  in  1881  and  1882,  when  the  whole  southern  por- 
tion of  Russia  was  aflame  against  the  Jews,  no  trouble  occurred  in  Bes- 
sarabia. Whatever  trades  were  open  to  them  the  Jews  plied  with  dili- 
gence. According  to  reliable  statistics  there  are  20,976  Jewish  artisans 
in  Bessarabia  and  4,296  agriculturists.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  there 
was  the  same  as  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Pale,  but  no  worse;  and, 
though  bad  crops  have  from  time  to  time  caused  famine  and  much  suf- 
fering, no  special  trouble  was  expected  in  just  this  portion  of  the  Rus- 
sian Diaspora.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  when  the  reports  of  the 
massacres  at  Kishineff  first  came  to  the  Western  world  they  came  as  a 
bolt  from  the  blue.  Resignation  is  the  attitude  into  which  the  Russian 
Jew  has  trained  himself,  and  which  is  commonly  preached  to  him  from 
Western  pulpits  and  lecture  platforms.  Besides,  the  Jews  had  their 
hands  full  in  their  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  Rou- 
manian brethren ;  and  the  world  had  one  eye  upon  Russia  in  Manchuria, 
and  the  other  on  the  troubles  brewing  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  But 
the  40,000  Jews  who  live  in  Kishineff,  and  who  form  a  goodly  percent- 
age of  the  population,  generally  said  to  be  110,000,  were  not  at  rest. 
An  active  anti- Jewish  propaganda  was  being  carried  on  in  the  city ;  and, 
knowing  the  temper  not  only  of  Russian  mobs,  but  of  mobs  in  general, 
they  feared  for  their  lives  and  their  property. 

They  had  every  cause  to  fear.  About  five  years  ago,  a  newspaper 
called  "  Bessarabetz  "  had  been  established  there  by  one  Krushewan.  It 
was  the  only  newspaper  permitted  to  exist  by  the  authorities.  Since 
the  second  year  of  its  publication  it  has  been  violently  anti- Jewish; 
rivalling  the  "  Anti- Juif  "  of  Paris,  Algiers,  and  Brussels,  and  the  "  Staats- 
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biirger  Zeitung  "  of  Berlin.  Its  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to  sow  strife 
and  hatred  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  Its  word  of  parole  was  "Death  to  the  Jews."  "We  will  under- 
take another  crusade  against  the  Jews  " ;  "  It  is  time  Eussian  life  were 
freed  from  parasites  " ;  "  Jewish  corpses  shall  be  bound  to  cart-wheels  "  — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  choice  phrases  used  by  Krushewan.  No  gag 
was  put  upon  his  mouth,  no  muzzle  upon  his  pen,  by  the  head  of  the 
local  censor  bureau,  the  Vice -Governor,  Oustrugoff.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  hand-written  pamphlets  were  circulated  in  the  cabarets  openly  pro- 
claiming :  "  The  Czar  has  given  permission  to  attack  the  Jews  on  the 
first  two  days  of  the  festival  of  the  Passover."  Nor  was  their  circula- 
tion prohibited  by  the  censor.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  reassure  the 
Jewish  official  representatives,  who  asked  him  for  protection,  that  there 
was  no  danger.  From  across  the  Eoumanian  border,  also,  the  poison 
was  being  instilled.  In  the  month  of  March  the  "Vocea  Tutovei,"  of 
Berlad,  published  the  most  inflammatory  articles  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  at  Easter-tide.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  the 
subsequent  riots  were  organized  with  deliberation,  and  that  the  places 
where  the  organizers  met  are  well  known. 

The  mine  thus  carefully  laid  needed  but  a  spark  to  set  it  off.  There 
is  a  little  village  on  the  Dneister,  in  the  neighboring  government  of 
Kherson,  called  Dubossari,  which  before  March  17  was  unknown  to  his- 
tory. Now,  unfortunately,  it  is  marked  in  the  calendar  of  Jewish  mar- 
tyrdom. On  that  day  the  horribly  mutilated  body  of  a  young  Christian 
boy  was  discovered.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  sent  to  make  a  pur- 
chase at  a  Jewish  shop,  and  had  then  been  found  in  that  condition. 
All  through  Jewish  history  the  Easter-tide  has  been  a  season  of  fear 
and  trembling.  Though  it  may  have  brought  tidings  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  other  men,  it  has  brought  the  lurid  glare  of  blood  to  the  Jews. 
Hardly  a  year  passes  without  the  charge  of  ritual  murder  being  brought 
against  the  Jews  at  this  time  —  a  charge  which  Christian  popes,  bishops, 
emperors,  kings,  and  professors,  with  the  most  searching  investiga- 
tions, have  often  declared  to  be  false.  Two  post-mortem  examinations 
showed  that  in  the  Dubossari  case  there  could  be  no  thought  of  what, 
even  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might  be  called  a  ritual  murder. 
It  was  proved  that  the  poor  lad  had  been  slain  by  members  of  his  own 
family  who  were  interested  in  his  disappearance.  But  it  was  too  dainty 
a  morsel  to  be  despised  by  the  anti-Semites  in  Kishineff.  It  was  used 
by  "  The  Bessarabetz  "  in  order  still  further  to  incite  the  popular  fury 
against  the  Jews.     An  outbreak  against  them  at  Dubossari  was  easily 
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prevented  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  sent  from  Benderi ;  but,  on  March  31, 
an  outbreak  did  occur  at  Tumanovo  in  the  district  of  Tiraspol,  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa. 

The  train  had,  indeed,  been  well  laid.  It  led  directly  to  the  office 
of  "  The  Bessarabetz  "  in  Kishineff.  Ajjril  19  was  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover  celebration  in  the  Eussian  Greek  Church.  It  was  a  Sunday ; 
all  the  shops  were  closed  and  the  people  seem  to  have  been  idly  collected 
in  the  streets  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  Tcheuflin  Square,  near  the 
merry-go-rounds  and  the  drinking  booths.  It  is  asserted  that  they  were 
uneasy  because  they  were  idle ;  sufficient  amusement  not  having  been 
provided  for  them  this  year  as  at  previous  times.  What  a  frolicking, 
mafficking  time  they  did  have  before  nightfall!  There  were  Jews,  also, 
among  them  who  had  come  to  see  the  fun.  What  diabolical,  what 
Satanic  fun  they  did  have  that  day !  They  little  thought  what  the  next 
few  hours  would  bring  them.  But  the  authorities  had  done  much  think- 
ing in  their  stead;  for  on  April  17  a  large  number  of  extra  beds  had  been 
provided  in  the  police  barracks ;  and  when  the  Kishineff  rabbi,  a  few 
days  previously,  had  applied  to  the  bishop  for  help  in  quieting  the 
excitement,  he  had  received  the  answer  that  the  bishop  himself  believed 
in  the  blood  accusation.  The  ugly  temper  of  the  people  seems  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  report,  industriously  spread,  that  the  editor  of 
"  The  Bessarabetz  "  had  been  threatened  with  arrest. 

How  the  riot  commenced  wiU  perhaps  never  be  known.  The  flimsy 
excuse  that  it  was  caused  by  the  Jewish  proprietor  of  a  merry-go-round, 
who  had  dealt  harshly  with  a  Christian  woman  whom  he  had  tumbled 
out  of  one  of  the  cars,  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  thoughtful,  though 
it  has  the  indorsement  of  the  official  report  of  M.  de  Plehve,  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  At  about  twelve,  a  certain  movement  was  discerned 
among  the  populace  in  the  Tcheuflin  Square,  and  the  Jews  were  seen 
fleeing  from  among  the  crowd,  pursued  by  the  cry,  "  Kill  the  Jews ! " 
Various  groups  were  quickly  formed,  which  passed  through  the  Alexan- 
drowskaia  Street  to  the  New  Bazaar,  breaking  window-panes,  emptying 
shops,  and  raiding  the  whole  part  of  the  city  near  the  railway  station. 
Every  Jew  who  dared  show  himself  was  assaulted,  some  being  even 
dragged  from  the  tram-cars  and  beaten  to  death.  At  the  first  onslaught 
the  Jews  were  terror-stricken ;  but  when  they  recovered  sufficiently  to 
endeavor  to  defend  themselves,  they  were  quickly  disarmed  by  the  popu- 
lace. Cases  are  on  record  to  show  that  the  police  dii'ectly  encouraged 
the  rioters.  When  the  wilful  inefficiency  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preserve  order  was  seen,  attempts  were  made  to  telegraph  the  state  of 
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affairs  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  permission  was  obstinately  refused.  The 
excesses  continued  all  the  afternoon,  and  quiet  came  only  when  dark- 
ness sheltered  the  Jews  from  view.  The  night  passed  quietly,  and 
many  fondly  believed  that  the  worst  was  over ;  the  more  so  as  there 
were  strong  detachments  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  police  in  the  city, 
amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  all — more  than  sufficient,  as 
future  events  indeed  showed,  to  quiet  any  riot  in  Kishineff.  And  still 
M.  de  Plehve  is  able  to  say  in  his  official  report  that  "  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  repress  the  mob." 

The  morning  of  April  20  dawned,  and  the  Jews  were  still  hopeful 
that  the  riots  were  at  an  end.  But  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  day 
the  excesses  were  continued  in  the  New  Bazaar,  and  in  the  Nicolaiev- 
skaia,  Gastinaia,  Kharlampiefskaia,  and  Puchkinskia  streets.  The  mob 
this  time  was  better  prepared  with  bludgeons,  hammers,  and  axes.  The 
shops  of  the  richer  Jews  were  broken  open ;  and  though  the  police  and 
soldiers  patrolled  the  streets,  they  seem  to  have  done  nothing  more  than 
simply  admonish  the  people  to  desist  —  as  if  admonishing  could  calm 
a  mob  drunken  with  the  passion  of  loot.  The  synagogues  in  the  Gos- 
tenaia  Street  and  the  Sinnaia  Place  had  been  plundered,  and  the  sacred 
scrolls  of  the  Law,  tattered  and  torn,  thrown  into  the  street.  The  al- 
most incredible  report  comes  to  us  that  the  better  class  of  people  not 
only  complacently  looked  on  at  these  orgies,  but,  either  on  foot  or  from 
carriages,  observed  them  with  interest,  as  though  they  were  theatrical 
performances.  One  is  quite  loath  to  believe  such  stories  as  these ;  we 
must  observe  much  caution  in  accepting  reports  sent  in  the  flurry  of 
great  excitement.  And  yet,  only  in  a  few  cases,  which  should  be 
honorably  mentioned,  did  the  non- Jewish  population  use  its  efforts  to 
calm  the  mob  or  to  save  the  victims.  A  priest,  Lashkoff,  is  said  to 
have  received  and  harbored  a  number  of  them  in  his  home  and  active 
sympathy  was  expressed  by  Mayor  Schmidt  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Krupensky. 

It  was  late  on  Monday  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  that  the  peo- 
ple commenced  to  aid  the  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  disarm  the  mob. 
The  authorities  seem  by  this  time  to  have  been  awakened  to  what  was 
their  manifest  duty.  No  sooner  had  a  troop  of  soldiers  been  seen  com- 
ing down  the  Parshkinskia  Street  than  reason  appears  to  have  entered 
the  heads  of  the  rioters,  and  to  have  controlled  their  turbulent  spirits. 
As  if  by  magic,  quiet  descended  upon  the  stricken  quarters ;  and  the 
only  further  troubles  that  occurred  took  place  in  out-of-the-way  parts 
of  the  city,  where  the  grim  fun  was  kept  up  by  those  who  had  come 
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from  neighboring  places  with  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  booty.  By 
nightfall  complete  calm  covered  the  city,  and  the  pall  of  night  in  its 
great  cliarity  covered  up  the  sins  of  the  day.  The  end  had  come ;  the 
third  and  the  following  days  were  passed  in  peace  and  quiet.  Strong 
patrols  of  tho  military  paraded  the  streets,  and  it  was  very  quickly 
known  that  they  had  received  orders  to  repress  any  uprising  with  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  declare  the  city  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  power  of  the  Government  is  known  and  recognized 
in  Eussia,  and  the  slightest  touch  of  its  strong  hand  compels  obedience. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  calm  in  the  city,  the  calm  of  death  and  ex- 
haustion. The  streets  must  have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  battle- 
field, for  debris  and  loot  covered  everything.  The  feathers  from  ripped 
bedding  are  said  to  have  made  the  air  thick.  "The  Nowosti,"  a  Chris- 
tian newspaper  of  St.  Petersburg,  publishes  the  following  words  from  an 
eye-witness : 

What  I  saw  ten  days  after  the  outrages  had  taken  place  exceeded  what  I  had 
expected  from  the  reports  which  had  reached  me.  Kishineff  has  the  appearance  of 
a  town  sacked  by  the  enemy  —  wrecked  houses,  people  with  heads  swathed  in  ban- 
dages, with  arms  in  splints  and  slings. 

The  same  tale  is  told  again  by  another  Christian  paper  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, "  The  Viedomosti. "  Tiie  details  that  these  papers  give  hardly  bear 
repetition  before  the  general  public.  Every  crime  from  plunder  to  rape 
was  committed.  Bowels  were  slashed  open  and  nameless  horrors  of 
medieval  barbarity  were  reenacted  in  this  twentieth  century.  One 
hesitates  to  believe  these  stories ;  but  they  are  vouched  for  by  the  wit- 
nesses cited  above,  as  well  as  by  private  letters  which  have  been  shown 
to  me  and  by  others  that  have  appear^^d  in  the  public  press. 

When  the  books  were  closed  on  the  eve  of  April  20,  they  showed 
45  killed,  86  wounded  severely,  500  wounded  slightly,  15  streets  of 
houses  sacked,  10,000  Jews  homeless  and  destitute,  and  10,000  more 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  "The  Bessarabetz  "  itself  admitted,  on  April  22, 
that  there  had  been  38  victims,  and  that  62  had  been  wounded.  The 
Eed  Cross  Society  of  Kishineff,  which  was  at  once  on  the  scene  doing 
its  noble  work,  can  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  figures.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  12,000  persons  are  receiving  the  dole  of  two  pounds  of 
bread  a  day.  Once  again,  as  in  the  history  of  all  such  riots,  the  most 
innocent  of  the  innocent  have  been  the  victims  —  the  artisans,  the  small 
merchants,  the  employees.  Among  the  slain  were  found  the  bodies  of 
two  Christians,  showing  that  at  least  some  of  their  fellow -inhabitants 
had  sufficient  humanity  left  in  them  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Jews. 
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But  what  no  official  statistics,  or  unofficial  ones,  can  give  is  the  full  tale 
of  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought,  of  the  degradation  lixed  upon  so 
many,  of  the  anguish  of  spirit,  of  the  torture  of  mind.  These  are  buried 
with  the  victims,  or  hidden  in  hearts  that  silently  and  sorrowfully  bear 
their  shame.  Fear  and  trembling  have  seized  the  Jews  in  the  north- 
west and  southwest  of  Eussia.  They  naturally  dread  uprisings  in  their 
own  districts,  and  they  tremble  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  Panic  seized  upon  the  Jews  of  Kieff  when  the  news  of  the 
massacres  arrived.  They  were  right  to  have  fear ;  for,  when  the  Jewish 
notables  applied  to  the  authorities  for  protection,  the  Vice-Governor 
Stakelberg  is  reported  to  have  said  to  them:  "I  will  never  allow  the  on- 
slaught to  go  to  the  extent  of  that  at  Kishinefi'."  Not  to  that  extent 
—  but  how  far? 

These  are  the  bald  facts  of  the  podroni  on  April  19  and  20  at  Kishi- 
neff.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  imagine  that  any  one  but  an  excited  mob 
could  be  guilty  of  such  excesses.  Yet  a  mob  never  acts  spontaneously. 
It  must  be  prepared;  it  must  be  goaded  on;  it  must  be  led.  And  upon 
those  who  have  done  this  leader's  work  must  the  final  blame  lie.  Heavy 
as  the  accusation  may  seem,  and  much  as  we  should  exercise  the  virtue 
of  charity,  a  threefold  blame  attaches  to  Eussia  —  to  the  anti-Semitic 
leaders,  to  the  local  authorities  of  Kishineff,  and  to  the  central  Gov- 
ernment in  St.  Petersburg.  Enough  has  been  said  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article  to  show  how  the  riots  were  artfully  prepared  many 
months,  nay  even  years,  in  advance.  The  local  auti-Semitic  press  has 
been  powerfully  aided  by  the  anti-Semitic  "Znamya,"  "Novoye  Vrem- 
ya,"  and  "Sviet "  of  St.  Petersburg.  One  could  quote  article  after  article 
from  their  columns,  which  iu  coldest  blood  exasperated  the  populace  to 
just  such  dramas  as  have  been  enacted  in  Bessarabia.  What  better 
proof  do  we  need  than  the  words  of  "The  Znamya,"  in  commenting 
upon  the  Kishineff  disaster,  which  it  declared  to  have  been  "a  well- 
earned  lesson  "  ?  Once  again  the  blessing  of  press  publicity  has  been 
turned  into  a  curse. 

The  guilt  of  the  local  authorities  of  Kishineff,  as  second  accessory  to 
the  crimes,  is  only  too  evident.  Not  only  had  the  machinations  of 
"The  Bessarabetz  "  been  allowed  free  .exercise;  but  their  dilatoriness  in 
calling  out  the  military  stamps  them  as  participes  criminis.  Some 
of  the  houses  were  pillaged  continuously  for  eight  to  twelve  hours. 
The  authorities  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  storm  from  coming;  they 
remained  passive  when  it  did  come;  and  though  a  thousand  persons 
were  taken  into  custody  for  participation  in  the  riots,  they  were  brought 
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before  the  examining  magistrate  Davidovitch,  a  noted  anti-Semite  and 
one  of  the  leading  writers  on  "The  Bessarabetz."  No  wonder  that  many 
were  allowed  to  go  scot  free  upon  the  flimsiest  excuses,  though  caught 
either  red-handed  or  with  stolen  goods  on  their  persons.  In  preventing 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  St. 
Petersburg,  the  authorities  directly  contributed  to  prolong  the  suffermg. 

Graver  still  is  the  silent  complicity  in  the  happenings  at  Kishineff 
with  which  one  is  obliged  to  cliarge  the  central  Eussian  Government  at 
St.  Petersburg.  For  years  the  anti-Semitic  press  in  the  capital  has  been 
allowed  a  free  hand  to  disseminate  at  will  whatever  it  cared  to  say 
against  the  Jews.  This  is  no  small  matter  if  one  remembers  the  strict 
censorship  of  the  press  in  Ptussia.  The  all-powerful  censor's  bureau 
can,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  stop  the  publication  of  anything  of 
which  it  does  not  approve.  The  Jewish  and  pro-Jewish  newspapers 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  subjected  to  every  manner  of  annoyance. 
"The  Pravo"  (Eight),  edited  by  I'rof.  Wladimir  Gosson  and  Nicholas 
Lazarewski,  has  been  severely  censured  for  defending  the  Jews ;  and  a 
like  fate  has  befallen  the  Jewish  journal,  "Woschod,"  for  publishing 
details  of  the  massacres.  The  St.  Petersburg  Jews  were  even  prohibited 
from  holding  commemoration  services  in  memory  of  the  victims. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  a  confidential  despatch  had  been  sent  by 
M.  de  Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  March  25,  to  the  Governor 
of  Bessarabia,  the  closing  words  of  which  were:  "  Your  Excellency  will 
not  fail  to  contribute  to  the  immediate  stopping  of  disorders  which  may 
arise,  by  means  of  admonition,  without  at  all  haviag  recourse,  however, 
to  the  use  of  arms."  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  the  strongest  indict- 
ment that  could  be  brought  against  the  Government.  Happily,  an 
official  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  this  document  has  been  published. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  denial  is  true ;  although  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Eussian  procedure  in  such  matters,  and  who  remember  the  denial 
of  that  Power  in  the  matter  of  the  occupation  of  Manchuria,  will  not 
give  it  too  much  weight.  When  Ambassador  McCormick  asked  permis- 
sion to  transmit  relief  funds  collected  for  Kishineff  in  America,  he  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  to  our  State  Department  the  official  word  of  the 
Eussian  Government  that  "  No  distress  exists  in  the  district  mentioned. " 
At  all  events,  no  denial  has  been  made  to  the  circular  of  the  same  min- 
ister, issued  on  May  17,  in  which  the  attempt  is  adroitly  made  to  excuse 
whatever  further  troubles  may  arise  and  to  lay  them  at  the  door  of  the 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  their  self-defence.  This  circular  closes  with  the 
words:  "In  informing  your  Excellency  of  the  monarch's  will  (to  sup- 
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press  all  disorders)  I  feel  obliged  to  state  for  your  guidance  that  no  sort 
of  associations  for  self-defence  can  be  tolerated."  Let  those  who  blame 
the  Jews  for  not  defending  themselves  more  vigorously  ponder  over  these 
words,  and  let  them  remember  that  in  Eussia  fear  of  the  Government  is 
even  gi-eater  than  fear  of  the  mob. 

It  is  true  that,  when  the  worst  was  over,  the  St.  Petersburg  authori- 
ties did  step  in.  Despite  the  watchfulness  of  the  Kishineff  authorities, 
a  Br.  I.  S.  Mutschink  succeeded  in  sending  a  telegram  to  St.  Peters- 
burg; but  it  was  not  until  Wednesday  afternoon  that  the  orders  came 
for  the  rigorous  suppression  of  the  riots.  The  Government  also  sent  M. 
Lopuchine,  the  Director  of  Police  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to 
open  up  an  investigation.  The  value  of  such  an  investigation  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of  Kishineff  wished  to  make  a  presen- 
tation to  him,  but  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  When  he  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  Krushewan  (the  editor 
of  'The  Bessarabetz ')  is  the  only  man  in  Eussia  who  has  not  been 
bought  by  the  Jews  "  —  a  sorry  commentary  on  the  venality  of  Eussian 
officials,  if  there  were  a  word  of  truth  in  what  the  statement  implies. 
De  Plehve  has  also  dismissed  the  Governor  of  Bessarabia,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  von  Eaaben,  though  the  reactionary  party  at  the  capital 
strongly  fought  for  his  retention.  In  how  far  this  is  a  disgrace  remains 
yet  to  be  seen,  as  he  has  been  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
A  similar  fate  overtook  the  chief  of  police ;  and  the  sale  of  "  The  Znam- 
ya  "  has  been  forbidden.  Ic  is  well  to  note  these  events;  for  every  Jew 
will  wish,  if  he  can,  to  explain  away  the  evidence  in  the  case  against 
the  Eussian  Government.  In  receiving  a  deputation  of  Kishineff  Jews, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  refused  to  modify  his  original  and  one- 
sided communique  on  the  disaster ;  but  he  has  promised  to  show  in  other 
ways  the  sympathy  of  the  Government. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  official  statements  of  the  Eussian 
Government  have  been  the  statements  of  its  representatives  in  this  coun- 
try. Count  Cassini,  the  Ambassador  at  Washington,  has  been  too  short 
a  time  in  this  country  to  understand  the  temper  of  its  people.  He  will 
in  the  future  be  more  circumspect,  and  will  not  try  to  defend  his  home 
Government  by  casting  aspersions  upon  the  Jews  in  Eussia.  His  ill- 
advised  and  incorrect  statement  that  the  conditions  in  Eussia  are  alto- 
gether due  to  the  faults  of  the  Jews  —  to  their  unwillingness  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  the  ruin  which  the  Jews  have  brought 
upon  the  peasants  —  has  been  properly  dealt  with  in  the  public  press. 
He  does  not  say  a  word,  or  perhaps  he  does  not  know,  of  the  thousands 
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of  Jewish  agriculturalists  in  Southern  Russia;  but  he  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  the  part  that  his  own  Government  has  had  in  forcing  the  Jews 
out  of  just  those  walks  of  life  which  he  advises  them  to  occupy.  His 
further  statement,  on  May  17,  that  the  reports  of  what  had  happened  in 
Kishineff  had  been  grossly  exaggerated  is  shown  from  official  Eussian 
papers  to  be  far  from  the  truth.  Taking  his  cue  from  his  ambassador, 
Count  Engalitichef!',  vice-consul  for  Russia  in  Chicago,  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  say :  "  There  might  possibly  have  been  one  death,  maybe  there 
were  two,  but  we  must  wait  until  we  learn  the  facts  and  circumstances." 
Let  us  hope  that  Count  Engaliticheff  has  since  then  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  learn  the  truth. 

Few  events  in  modern  history  have  caUed  forth  the  indignation  of 
the  civilized  world  as  have  the  riots  at  Kishineff.  Every  one  knew  that 
a  game  of  chess  was  being  played  in  Manchuria,  and  surprises  were 
looked  for  daily.  The  whole  world  is  aware  that  Russia  has  been  brew- 
ing troubles  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  that  the  fire  that  has  been 
smouldering  in  Macedonia  must  some  day  break  forth  into  flames.  But 
such  a  premeditated  attack  upon  the  Jews  in  Bessarabia,  in  a  population 
peaceably  pursuing  its  duties,  was  furthest  from  the  public  mind.  It  is 
a  special  pleasure  to  note  the  strong  letters  of  disapproval  by  such  emi- 
nent men  in  Russia  as  Tolstoi  and  Father  John  of  Kronstadt,  and  the 
denunciations  hurled  from  his  own  pulpit  by  the  Bishop  of  Jitomir. 
The  meeting,  on  May  17,  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  the 
gatherings  in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  and  in  other  American  cities  show 
that  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  aroused. 

What  object  can  Russia  have  in  fomenting  trouble  just  at  this  mo- 
ment? Is  it  to  divert  attention  from  her  almost  de  facto  occupation  of 
Manchuria  or  from  her  designs  in  Southeastern  Europe?  Is  it  a  move 
against  the  Liberal  ideas  which  are  gradually  making  their  way  even 
into  Russia?  Is  it  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Bismarck  and 
discredit  the  Liberal  party  by  throwing  the  weight  of  anti-Semitism 
into  the  other  scale  ?  This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  solve  so  knotty  a 
problem ;  but  the  massacre,  coming  so  soon  after  the  manifesto  of  the 
Czar,  strengthens  my  own  opinion,  expressed  in  an  interview  at  the 
time,  that  this  manifesto  held  out  little  or  no  promise  of  an  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  Such  an  amelioration  cannot  come  by 
any  manifesto.  Under  the  administration  of  President  Grant,  Secretary 
Fish  in  1872  made  a  strong  protest  to  Roumania  in  favor  of  her  Jewish 
inhabitants;  in  1891,  under  Harrison's  administration,  Secretaiy  Blaine 
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made  a  similar  protest  to  Kussia ;  and  in  the  third  annual  message  of 
1892,  President  Harrison  referred  to  the  matter  in  even  stronger  terms. 
The  action  of  President  Koosevelt's  administration,  in  sending  out  a 
noble  and  manly  protest  against  the  treatment  of  Eoumanian  Jews,  is 
still  fresh  in  our  minds.  These  are  precedents  which  our  Government, 
if  it  sees  fit,  may  act  upon  in  the  present  instance. 

Even  if  it  should  decide  to  do  so,  what  is' to  be  the  result?  The 
plain  fact  is  this,  that  life  for  the  Jew  in  Russia,  as  well  as  for  the  Jew 
in  Roumania,  has  passed  beyond  the  enduring  point.  What  country 
will  open  its  door  for  these  refugees  of  the  world's  hatred?  If  there  is 
noTie,  what  will  the  Jews  the  world  over  do  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
oppressed  of  their  people  ?  The  solution  must  come  in  one  of  these  two 
ways.  Has  Israel  preserved  sufficient  manliness  and  sufficient  spiritual 
power  to  decide,  and,  having  decided,  to  take  a  bold  step  forward?  I 
still  have  faith  in  my  people.  Tried  in  the  fire  of  misfortune,  with  their 
faith  in  God  and  in  their  own  future  deepened,  they  must  find  their  way 
out  of  the  wilderness  into  the  land  of  a  brighter  promise.  "  Then  shall 
Judah  be  saved  and  Israel  dwell  in  safety." 

Richard  Gottheil. 
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Interest  in  the  approaching  State  elections  centres  around  three 
contests.  In  Ohio  a  legislature  is  to  be  chosen  which  will  either  return 
Mr.  Hanna  to  the  United  States  Senate  or  name  his  Democratic  suc- 
cessor; in  Maryland,  where  a  series  of  Eepublican  victories  was  inter- 
rupted not  long  since  by  Democratic  success,  Senator  Gorman  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  continued  control ;  and  the  result  of 
the  municipal  election  in  Greater  New  York  will  be  accepted,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  a  straw  indicating  the  vote  of  that  city  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  next  year. 

There  is  always  a  marked  laxity  of  interest  in  things  political  during 
an  off-year;  and  the  present  season  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  fact, 
the  indifference  this  year  is  more  apparent  than  usual.  The  reason 
therefor  is  not  difi&cult  to  discover.  There  is  not  the  slightest  likeli- 
hood that  the  elections  this  year  will  change  the  present  political  aligne- 
ment  of  the  States.  There  are  no  indications  anywhere  of  any  unrest 
or  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  voters.  No  revolu- 
tions are  impending.  The  nation  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way ; 
prosperity,  real  or  fictitious,  continues  to  silence  the  wail  of  the  pessi- 
mist ;  labor  troubles  have  been  spasmodic,  isolated,  and  unimportant ;  the 
President  holds  the  reins  of  government  firmly  in  his  grasp ;  the  Eepub- 
lican party  is  apparently  undisturbed  by  the  problems  which  confront 
it;  and  the  Democrats,  notwithstanding  their  continued  division,  are  as 
optimistic  as  usual.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  elections  are  going  almost  by  default.     Perhaps  during 
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the  month  of  October  there  will  be  an  awakening.  Certain  it  is  that 
up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  indication  of  public  concern  over  the 
outcome.  The  small  amount  of  space  which  the  daily  newspapers  are 
devoting  to  campaigii  news  is  an  indication  that  the  element  of  doubt  is 
practically  eliminated  from  the  political  equation. 

Ohio  will,  as  usual,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage,  not  because  there 
will  be  a  real  contest  in  that  State,  but  because  nowhere  else  will  any 
campaign  repay  more  than  momentary  observation.  There  is  not,  at 
the  present  writing,  any  indication  of  a  change  in  the  political  com- 
plexion of  Ohio.  For  many  years  the  State  has  been  settling  itself 
more  and  more  firmly  into  the  Kepublican  column.  The  gallant  cam- 
paign which  John  E>  McLean  made  in  1899,  a  campaign  in  which  the 
Democrats  were  well  equipped  with  money  and  ability,  failed  to  dis- 
lodge the  dominant  party ;  and  since  then  the  Democratic  effort  to  win 
has  been  largely  perfunctory.  Last  year,  when  Tom  L.  Johnson  assisted 
the  Democratic  State  ticket,  the  campaign  was  enlivened  by  a  circus- 
like  performance;  but  this  was  more  picturesque  than  effective.  The 
people  viewed  the  passing  show  with  amused  interest,  and  then  voted 
the  Kepublican  ticket.  Unless  all  signs  fail  they  will  do  the  same 
this  year. 

The  Democrats  have,  in  fact,  invited  defeat  by  allowing  the  Bryan 
element  to  control  theii*  convention.  This  element  has  had  its  innings 
in  Ohio,  and  has  never  won.  As  a  presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Bryan 
could  not  carry  Ohio ;  and  every  gubernatorial  nominee  who  has  had 
his  support  has  gone  down  to  defeat.  At  every  election  since  1896,  the 
people  of  Ohio  have  repudiated  the  Democrats  and  the  Democratic  plat- 
forms, notwithstanding  which  the  recent  Democratic  State  convention, 
controlled  by  the  men  who  have  never  won  a  victory,  solemnly  declared 
its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Kansas  City  platform,  and  con- 
demned all  efforts  to  renounce  or  ignore  them.  No  wonder  that  the 
Democrats  supplemented  this  declaration  with  a  special  resolution  in- 
viting Mr.  Bryan  to  deliver  campaign  speeches  in  Ohio.  It  will  not  be 
the  first  time  he  has  been  heard  in  the  State ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  his  appearance  at  this  time  will  be  followed  by  results  dif- 
fering from  those  which  attended  his'  former  efforts.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  Mr.  Hanna  is  personally  interested  in  this  campaign. 
He  does  not  indulge  in  optimistic  dreams.  He  works  like  a  beaver,  and 
not  only  knows  the  value  of  organization,  but  is  an  efficient  organizer. 
With  a  Kepublican  State  behind  him,  he  has  nine-tenths  of  the  chances 
of  success. 
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In  the  other  important  Western  States,  the  outcome  can  be  predicted 
with  absolute  accuracy.  Mr.  Cummins,  the  present  Republican  gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  will  be  reelected,  and  Kansas  will  go  Republican.  In 
Nebraska,  the  Democrats  have  again  agreed  upon  fusion  with  the  Popu- 
lists, and  of  the  three  candidates  upon  the  State  ticket,  two  belong  to 
the  latter  party.  In  this  fusion  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  clearly 
shown.  He  attended  the  convention  and  exercised  a  noticeable  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  the  platform,  which,  of  course,  reaffirmed  the 
Kansas  City  declaration.  Mr.  Bryan  evidently  hopes  by  coddling  the 
Populists  to  defeat  the  Republican  ticket;  but,  judging  from  the  elec- 
tions of  the  recent  past,  the  hope  is  not  well  founded.  Nebraska  Re- 
publicans are  now  apparently  more  numerous  than  Democrats  and 
Populists  combined.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  Nebraska  Democrats  in  still  allying  themselves  with  the 
Populists,  and  certainly  the  effect  upon  the  Democratic  party  through- 
out the  country  has  been  unfortunate. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  conservative  Democrats 
when  a  conference  of  Populists  at  Denver  decided  recently  to  abandon 
the  Democratic  alliance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Democrats  were  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  body  of  death  to  which  they  had  been  tied  since  1896. 
The  Democratic  party,  which  has  always  been  the  party  of  conservatism 
and  good  government,  has  struggled  along  with  the  millstone  of  all  the 
wild,  irrational,  and  impracticable  populistic  vagaries  around  its  neck. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  Democratic  alliance  with  Populism  was 
a  costly  experiment.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Eastern  Democratic  newspapers  uttered  the  most  emphatic  pro- 
tests against  the  truckling  to  the  Populists  of  the  Democrats  of  Ne- 
braska, and  gave  expression  to  sincere  joy  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Populists  would  divorce  themselves  from  the  Democratic  organization. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  however,  Mr.  Bryan  viewed  with  deep 
sorrow  this  Populistic  defection.  He  does  not  want  the  Populists  to 
depart.  He  proposes,  through  "The  Commoner,"  to  appeal  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  old  Populist  party  not  to  follow  the  programme  outlined 
by  the  leaders  at  Denver.  He  is  fearful  that  the  "  reorganizers  "  will 
secure  control  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  would  not  have  the  friends 
of  the  Kansas  City  platform  discouraged,  as  the  reforms  advocated  by 
that  document  "are  too  important  to  be  jeopardized  by  divisions  among 
reformers,  and  the  Democratic  party  can  well  afford  to  allow  the  Popu- 
lists to  bear  the  blame  if  those  divisions  arise." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  it  were  wise,  which  it  is  not,  for  the 
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Democratic  party  to  espouse  all  the  wild  notions  of  the  Populists,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Populists  have  dwindled  away  into  noth- 
ingness, and  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  either  to  expect  or  receive 
consideration.  Once  represented  in  the  United  States  Congress  by  a 
number  of  men  who  drifted  in  upon  the  crest  of  a  new  political  wave, 
the  Populist  party  is  now  without  recognition  in  official  place,  while  its 
former  leaders  have  gone  back  into  obscurity.  Why  the  Democratic 
party,  now  emerging  from  the  bonds  which  have  almost  strangled  it, 
should  be  compelled  to  continue  an  alliance  which  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  imposition  of  those  bonds  is  past  understanding. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  —  probably  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  —  the  election  in  Maryland  next  month  will  have  a  really  na- 
tional significance.  Brought  back  into  the  Democratic  fold  by  Senator 
Gorman,  its  continuance  in  that  position  means  much  for  Mr.  Gorman's 
personal  prospects.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the  writer  pointed  out  in 
The  Forum  that  Senator  Gorman's  victory  in  Maryland  placed  him  in 
line  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency ;  and  there  is  no 
question  that  to-day  his  name  is  the  one  most  seriously  considered  in  that 
connection.  More  than  one  newspaper  now  expresses  the  opinion  that  if 
the  Democratic  national  convention  should  be  held  at  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Gorman  would  receive  the  largest  number  of  votes.  He  is  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  he  possesses  exceptional  ability  and  long  experience ;  he 
has  the  prestige  of  success;  he  is  affable  and  tactful.  Unless  he  deliber- 
ately declines  the  honor,  he  will  be  presented  by  his  State  as  its  candi- 
date for  President  at  the  next  national  convention.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  Maryland  should  this  year  be  retained  in  the  Democratic 
column,  and  the  most  earnest  efforts  are  naturally  being  put  forward  to 
secure  that  end.  The  Democrats  are  being  aided  by  a  very  serious 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Maryland  Republicans,  so  that  the  prospects 
are  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  Democratic  regime  in  the  State. 

Always  averse  to  being  interviewed,  or,  rather,  to  being  quoted  with 
wearying  frequency.  Senator  Gorman  has  had  little  to  say  since  his 
return  from  Europe.  With  his  customary  clearness,  however,  he  has 
pointed  out  the  three  issues  upon  which  he  would  have  the  Democratic 
party  go  before  the  people  —  first,  tariff  reform;  secondly,  economy  in 
public  affairs ;  and,  thirdly,  honesty  in  office.  The  two  last  named  were 
the  issues  which  Tilden  emphasized  in  1876,  and  which  always  appeal 
to  the  popular  mind  —  a  mind  prone  to  entertain  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
official  extravagance  and  misconduct.     As  for  tariff  reform,  it  is  best  to 
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quote  Senator  Gorman's  own  words.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gor- 
man does  not  belong  to,  and  has  no  sympathy  with,  the  radical  free- 
trade  element  in  his  party.  It  is  well  that  he  has  not.  No  free-trader 
can  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  The  principle  of  protec- 
tion has  been  shown  to  be  essential  to  American  prosperity,  although 
the  abuse  of  that  principle  will  not  be  tolerated.  Mr.  Gorman  stands 
upon  the  platform  which  will  appeal  to  the  independent  voter,  to  the 
man  working  upon  a  salary,  to  everybody  except  the  few  who  amass 
fortunes  by  compelling  tribute  from  the  many.  In  the  stormy  days  of 
the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  —  a  measure  that  would  have  wrecked  the  country 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Gorman's  courageous  position,  and  which,  as  it 
was,  worked  incalculable  injury  —  Mr.  Gorman  stood  as  a  bulwark  of 
conservatism  between  the  radical  free-trader  and  the  extreme  protection- 
ist. This  is  the  position  which  he  occupies  to-day  —  a  position  which 
must  commend  itself  to  every  one  who  has  the  interest  of  the  people  at 
heart.  He  expresses  himself,  in  an  authorized  interview  in  the  "  Balti- 
more Sun,"  as  follows: 

The  policy  of  collecting  from  the  earnings  of  the  people  something  like  §75,000,- 
000  more  than  can  be  spent  even  with  the  most  reckless  extravagance  is  an  iniquity 
and  a  wrong  which  the  Democratic  party  should  endeavor  to  right.  Such  a  policy 
breeds  not  only  extravagance,  but  corruption.  The  revision  of  the  tariff  should, 
therefore,  be  a  great  issue  in  the  Presidential  election.  In  order  to  win,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  The 
lack  of  that  confidence  caused  the  defeats  of  1896  and  1900.  To  secure  that  con- 
fidence now,  there  must  be  an  explicit  pledge  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  party  to  wreck  industries,  many  of  which  were  established 
under  the  existing  law.  The  pledge  should  be  similar  to  the  one  upon  which  the 
Democratic  party  elected  its  ticket  in  1884.  The  platform  of  1884  contained  this 
clause : 

"  The  Democratic  party  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  administration  from  corrup- 
tion, to  restore  economy,  to  revive  respect  for  law,  and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the 
lowest  limit  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  nation 
to  its  creditors  and  pensioners.  Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affect- 
ing the  operations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method  .  .  . 
the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  inter- 
ests. But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic 
industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth." 

Senator  Gorman  has  done  wisely  in  bringing  to  public  attention  such 
an  admirable  declaration  as  was  contained  in  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1884.  If  the  Democratic  party  is  again  to  be  victorious,  it  must  be 
upon  such  a  platform,  and  with  a  candidate  who  will  see  that  the 
pledge  of  the  party  is  executed  in  the  proper  spuit. 

The  conventions  which  nominated  the  tickets  for  the  fall  campaign 
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were  interesting  because  they  again  demonstrated  the  prominent  partici- 
pation of  large  cities  in  the  politics  of  each  State,  This  was  particularly 
true  of  Ohio ;  while  in  Maryland,  where  a  factional  quarrel  in  the  Re- 
publican party  led  to  a  bitter  contest,  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the 
delegation  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  of  the  most  intense  character. 
It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  large,  well-organized  masses  of 
society,  compact  and  actuated  by  a  common  interest,  dominate  a  scat- 
tered and  remote  population.  This  situation  confronts  the  politician  in 
the  development  and  management  of  a  State  machine.  Occasionally, 
the  building-up  of  an  organization  in  the  rural  districts  will  be  effective. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  occurred  when,  during  the  four  years 
which  intervened  between  the  first  and  second  terms  of  President  Cleve- 
land's administration,  his  managers  secured  the  indorsement  and  co- 
operation of  the  country  press.  They  ignored  the  city  influences  almost 
entirely.  New  York  City,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  his  renomination ;  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran's  remarkable  speech  just  prior 
to  the  ballot  being  the  expression  of  this  opposition.  This  instance, 
however,  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  The  fact  is  that 
more  and  more  the  cities  are  dominating  State  politics,  so  far  as  nomi- 
nations are  concerned ;  and  to  a  less  extent,  but  still  to  an  appreciable 
degree,  they  are  deciding  the  political  complexion  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  situated.  In  Maryland,  to  cite  one  State,  the  total  vote  at  the 
last  election  was  263,065,  of  which  Baltimore  city  and  county  cast 
129,357,  or  practically  one-half;  and  yet  Maryland  is  a  State  which 
embraces  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles  and  includes  twenty-three 
counties.  Illinois  is  another  State  of  large  area  and  dense  population ; 
and  yet  the  vote  of  Chicago  last  year  was  276,000,  or  34  per  cent  of 
the  entire  vote  of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  vote  of  Greater 
New  York  when  compared  with  the  vote  of  New  York  State  above  the 
Harlem  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  mere  reference. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  this  relation  of  city  power  to  the  strength 
of  the  rural  districts.  In  Ohio,  especially,  it  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated. Any  one  who  has  attended  numerous  Ohio  State  conven- 
tions, whether  Republican  or  Democratic,  will  instantly  recall  the 
anxiety  manifested  by  the  county  delegates  to  know  under  which  can- 
didate's banner  the  Cincinnati  delegation  would  array  itself.  This  dele- 
gation, comprising  ninety  votes,  is  voted  solidly  in  Republican  conven- 
tions ;  and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  its  support  has  failed  to  bring 
victory  to  the  candidate  which  it  indorsed.  The  average  number  of 
delegates  in  an  Ohio  Republican  State  convention  is  1,000,  and  of  this 
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number  five  citien  —  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo  and  Day- 
ton —  furnish  270,  or  27  per  cent.  In  an  Ohio  Democratic  State  con- 
vention these  same  five  cities  are  represented  by  29  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  delegates.  This  is  by  no  means  a  majority;  and  yet, 
to  quote  one  of  the  best-informed  political  authorities  in  Ohio,  "these 
cities  always  dominate  the  result  in  both  party  conventions  when  all,  or 
even  three,  of  them  combine,  if  one  of  the  three  is  either  Cincinnati  or 
Cleveland." 

Illinois  is  another  striking  example  of  this  growing  power  of  large 
cities  in  determining  political  action.  At  the  last  Republican  conven- 
tion in  that  State  there  were  1,519  delegates,  of  which  number  515,  or 
one-third,  were  from  Cook  County,  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  Illinois  politicians  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  upon  this  matter,  that,  when  Cook  County  is  united,  no 
man  can  be  nominated  for  any  office  in  the  State  who  does  not  have  the 
indorsement  of  that  delegation.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  State  conventions.  In  1896,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
now  the  successor  of  Mr.  Mason  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  a 
candidate  for  governor,  and  began  his  campaign  with  excellent  prospects 
of  securing  the  nomination.  Mr.  John  R.  Tanner  was  a  candidate  for 
State  treasurer.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hertz,  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
Cook  County,  desired  the  same  office.  He  had  no  strength,  however, 
throughout  the  State,  and  feared  Mr.  Tanner's  rivalry.  Mr.  Hertz  assem- 
bled his  political  leaders,  and  induced  them  to  make  Mr.  Tanner  their 
candidate  for  governor  and  to  indorse  him  for  State  treasurer.  Up  to 
that  time  nobody  had  dreamed  of  Mr.  Tanner  as  a  gubernatorial  possi- 
bility ;  and  yet,  when  the  convention  assembled,  every  delegate  seemed 
anxious  to  follow  in  the  lead  of  Chicago,  the  result  being  Mr.  Tanner's 
nomination  on  the  first  ballot.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  convention  was  favorable  to  Mr.  Hopkins ;  and  I  know,  as 
an  actual  fact,  that,  after  the  nomination  had  been  made,  hundreds  of 
delegates  personally  assured  Mr.  Hopkins  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Cook  Countj^  delegation,  they  would 
have  voted  for  him.  Nor  are  these  conditions  confined  to  the  Republi- 
can side.  John  P.  Altgeld  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor  until  one  morning  the  Democratic  State  leaders  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  Cook  County,  or  Chicago,  proposed  to  demand 
his  nomination.  He  went  to  the  convention  indorsed  by  the  Cook 
County  delegation,  and  was  easily  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 

It  is  the  concurrent   testimony  of  Pennsylvania   politicians   that 
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when  the  Philadelphia  delegation  votes  solidly,  it  determines  the  action 
of  a  State  convention;  even  though  the  city  only  sends  86  delegates 
out  of  a  total  of  364.  A  notable  example  of  the  power  of  this  one 
city  in  controlling  the  political  affairs  of  the  State  occurred  last  year, 
when  Mr.  Penny  packer's  nomination  as  governor  was  secured  through 
the  solidarity  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation.  On  the  first  and  only 
ballot  for  governor,  Mr.  Pennypacker  received  206  and  Mr.  Elkin  152 
votes.  The  Philadelphia  delegation  was  voted  solidly  for  Mr.  Penny- 
packer.  It  was  absolutely  controlled  by  one  man,  who  thus  held  in  his 
hand  the  fate  of  the  rival  candidates;  for  had  he  cast  thirty -one  of  the 
eighty-six  votes  for  Mr.  Elkin,  the  latter  would  have  been  named  with 
183  votes,  a  majority  of  the  total  poll  of  364.  It  is  worth  while  recall- 
ing, also,  that  in  1898  the  vote  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Republican  State 
convention  was  equally  divided  between  Mr.  W.  A.  Stone  and  Mr.  C. 
W.  Stone,  the  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination.  The  former 
was  nominated,  but  he  could  have  been  defeated  if  the  entire  vote  of 
the  Philadelphia  delegation  had  been  cast  for  his  opponent. 

In  the  New  York  State  Republican  conventions  the  delegates  from 
the  counties  comprising  Greater  New  York  cast  one-third  of  the  entire 
vote,  or,  to  be  exact,  337  out  of  a  total  of  974.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
however,  that  this  great  nucleus  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  a  domi- 
nating control  similar  to  that  of  city  delegations  in  other  States.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  consolidation  in  1896, 
the  counties  south  of  the  Harlem  very  seldom  acted  together ;  and  it  was 
the  rule  for  some  years  that  even  the  old  New  York  county  delegation 
was  not  a  unit.  In  1896,  when  Governor  Black  was  nominated,  it  so 
happened  that  New  York  and  Kings  counties  were  united;  and  the 
spokesmen  for  these  counties,  in  casting  the  respective  votes,  called  at- 
tention to  the  unusual  circumstance.  Even  this  condition  of  harmony, 
however,  was  only  reached  after  several  candidates  had  been  placed  be- 
yond possibility  of  nomination,  and  Mr.  Black  had  been  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  compromise.  In  1898,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  nominated  against 
the  oppositicn  of  a  large  number  of  New  York  delegates.  In  a  New 
York  Democratic  State  convention,  the  proportion  of  delegates  from 
Greater  New  York  is  180  as  against  270  from  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  State.  My  own  impression,  based  upon  personal  observation,  is 
that  the  New  York  City  delegation  is  a  very  potential  factor  in  influenc- 
ing the  action  of  the  Democratic  conventions,  although  the  assertion  of 
a  prominent  New  York  Democratic  leader,  that  the  delegation  has  aever 
distinctly  dominated  a  convention,  may  be  true. 
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Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  remark 
that  St.  Louis  in  Missouri,  San  Francisco  in  California,  Milwaukee  in 
Wisconsin,  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  cities  in  all  the  States  are  the 
pivots  upon  which  the  political  affairs  in  those  States  revolve.  It  is  a 
condition  which  will  become  more  marked  as  time  progresses ;  for  tho 
number  of  delegates  is  based  upon  voting  strength,  and  the  population 
of  the  cities  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  that  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  day  will  come,  and  ere  long,  when  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ties will  simply  be  the  automatons  to  register  the  will  of  the  political 
bosses  who  rule  the  city  wards,  unless,  indeed,  the  farmers  and  other 
rural  voters  combine  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  a  voice  in  politi- 
cal control.  This  combination  will  be  difficult  to  effect.  Diversity  of 
interest,  loyalty  to  local  candidates,  impossibility  of  compact  and  disci- 
plined organization  —  all  these  will  be  obstacles  to  prevent  any  con- 
certed effort  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  great  cities.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  approaching,  if  we  have  not  already  reached,  a  condition 
which  means  that  the  cities  will  govern  and  control.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  the  average  of  honesty,  intelligence,  and  independence  is 
very  high  in  the  rural  districts. 

Before  the  next  issue  of  The  Forum  appears.  Congress  will  have 
assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  it  being  the  present  intention  of  the 
President  to  convene  the  national  legislature  on  November  9.  He 
proposes  that  Congress  shail  meet  a  month  earlier  than  usual  in  order  to 
consider  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
last  spring,  must  now  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives ;  and  he  is  anxious  that  his  party  shall  enact  some  financial  legis- 
lation. Both  of  these  subjects,  thrown  into  the  arena  of  public  discus- 
sion on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  will  array  the  Eepublicans 
and  Democrats  in  opposition.  Both  are  purely  economic  in  then  nature 
and  primarily  removed  from  the  field  of  politics ;  but  it  does  not  require 
a  prophetic  eye  to  see  that  they  will  be  treated  from  a  partisan  standpoint. 

The  Republican  majority  was  dangerously  divided  on  the  question 
of  Cuban  Reciprocity  in  the  last  House,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  it 
avoids  fracture  when  the  subject  is  again  considered.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  make  an  accurate  prediction  of  the  fate  of  the  treaty. 
A  long  and  bitter  struggle  is  certain ;  and  the  Democrats  will,  of  course, 
unite  with  the  small  band  of  Republicans  from  the  beet-sugar  States 
against  the  radical  protectionists  who  will  be  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
even  indirect  changes  in  the  tariff.     The  likelihood  is  that  the  treaty  will 
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be  ratified;  for  all  the  pressure  of  the  Administration  will  be  exerted  in 
that  direction,  and  the  Republicans  are,  after  all,  well  disciplined  and 
loyal,  sacrificing  personal  views  and  even  ambitions  to  the  welfare  and 
solidity  of  their  party.  The  discussion  of  the  treaty  is  apt  to  open  up 
the  tariff  question,  although  there  will  be  no  tariff  legislation.  It  seems 
to  be  well  settled  that  both  parties  will  go  into  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign upon  the  tariff  issue,  a  contingency  foreseen  in  these  pages  several 
months  ago.  It  is  still  difficult,  however,  to  appreciate  how  a  campaign 
upon  the  tariff  can  be  regarded  seriously,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Senate  will  be  Republican  for  some  years  to  come,  and  will  stand 
as  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  a  Democratic  House  and  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  should  the  election  next  year  result  in  Republican 
defeat. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  financial  legislation  is  to  provide  a  cur- 
rency elastic  enough  to  enlarge  the  volume  in  circulation  when  money 
is  in  demand,  as  during  the  movement  of  the  crops  and  the  develop- 
ment of  great  enterprises,  and  to  contract  that  volume  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  undue  supply.  Conferences  between  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  President,  in  which  discus- 
sions leading  Republican  Representatives  have  participated,  have  not 
yet  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  financial  bill.  Senator  Aldrich  still 
advocates  the  principle  of  his  measure  of  last  session,  which  provides 
that  State,  municipal,  and  railroad  bonds  of  approved  classes  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  security  for  the  deposit  of 
public  moneys.  This  scheme  does  not  meet  with  approval  in  the  West; 
and  now  it  is  suggested  that  the  banks  be  authorized  to  issue  emergency 
circulation,  subject  to  a  five  per  cent  tax,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  bond-secured  circulation.  Various  other 
propositions  have  been  broached,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  limitation  of 
$3,000,000  per  month  on  the  retirement  of  national  bank  circulation,  and 
a  proposal  to  allow  national  banks  to  issue  circulation  secured  by  high- 
class  bonds  other  than  government  bonds.  None  of  these  propositions 
has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and  the  prediction  is  now  freely  made 
that  all  efforts  to  secure  financial  legislation  during  the  approaching 
session  will  come  to  naught.  Secretary  Shaw  shares  in  this  negative 
view. 

It  is  already  evident  that  the  Democrats  are  determined  to  oppose 
the  Republican  programme,  and  that  they  are  especially  hostile  to  the 
Aldrich  Bill.  Their  first  objection  to  the  measure  is  that  it  encourages 
the  continuation  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  Department  when  the 
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tariff  laws  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  such  a  surplus ;  their 
second,  that  if  the  people  were  relieved  of  tariff  burdens  to  the  extent 
of  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  a  year,  that  amount  would  not  have  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  national  banks  for  their  benefit;  their  third, 
that  in  making  such  deposits  the  banks  are  being  allowed  the  use  of 
government  money  without  interest.  It  will  also  be  contended  that 
the  placing  of  government  money  in  the  banks  will  encourage  over- 
speculation  and  the  creation  of  "  wild-cat  "  concerns,  resulting  in  time 
in  a' tremendous  and  overwhelming  collapse.  The  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
crats is  already  foreshadowed  in  significant  interviews.  Speaking  of  the 
Fowler  Bill,  which  proposes  an  asset  currency,  and  of  the  Aldrich  Bill, 
Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  remarks  that  "these  measures  give  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  an  opportunity  to  show  the  country  that  their 
party j  and  not  the  Republican,  is  the  one  that  should  be  intrusted  with 
government.  No  greater  opportunity  than  this,"  he  adds,  "could  come 
to  us  for  1904."  Senator  Daniel  announces  his  determination  to  oppose 
to  the  bitter  end  all  forms  of  financial  legislation  similar  to  those  em- 
braced in  the  Aldrich  and  Fowler  bills.     He  says : 

If  the  object  of  the  advocates  of  the  Aldrich  plan  is  to  get  the  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  into  trade  and  commerce,  a  much  simpler  and  more  constitutional  method 
would  be  to  leave  the  money  with  the  taxpayers,  and  the  high  prices  the  people  now 
have  to  pay  for  everything  they  buy  would  cease.  The  most  ordinary  mind  can 
well  understand  that  it  is  better  to  keep  your  own  money  in  your  own  pocket  than 
to  pay  it  out  in  taxes  to  be  used  as  loans  by  one  set  of  financiers  against  another  set. 
If  the  Republicans  cannot  do  any  better  than  this,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  will  be  elected  in  1904. 

Other  Democrats  who  have  been  interviewed  express  the  same  pur- 
pose of  opposition;  and  we  find  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New 
York,  who,  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  may  be  suspected  of  keeping  his  ear  close  to  the  groimd, 
occupying  the  same  antagonistic  position.  In  his  recent  speech  at 
Olcott  Beach,  New  York,  Mr.  Hill  called  attention  to  tlie  fact  that 
neither  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver-Purchase  Law  nor  the  enact- 
ment of  the  single  gold-standard  statute  had  resulted,  as  the  Eepubli- 
cans  had  claimed  they  would  result,  in  a  financial  millennium.  Mr. 
HiU  announces  his  opposition  to  loaning  government  money  to  national 
banks  upon  "approved  "  securities,  and  says  that  "the  financial  situation 
must  indeed  be  desperate  when  such  expedients  as  loaning  the  people's 
money  to  corporations  is  suggested,  rather  than  relieving  the  people 
from  taxation  which  has  produced  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus,  and 
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which  accumulation  has  largely  caused  the  present  congestion  in  the 
money  market." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Democrats  must  not  expect  to  make  headway 
by  mere  obstruction  and  negation.  They  have,  imfortunately,  been 
generally  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  financial  question.  Beginning 
with  1868,  when  they  declared  for  virtual  repudiation  of  the  national 
debt  by  proposing  to  pay  it  in  irredeemable  currency,  up  to  1900,  when 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  was  reaffirmed,  the 
Democratic  position  on  national  finances  has  not  commanded  the  sup- 
port of  conservative  voters.  If  there  is  a  statesman  in  the  Democratic 
ranks  who  can  formulate  a  financial  scheme  which  will  be  safer,  sounder, 
and  more  conservative  than  that  which  the  Eepublicans  propose,  he  has 
an  unexampled  opportunity  at  the  present  time  to  achieve  an  enviable 
distinction  and  to  become  the  leader  of  his  party.  Certainly  the  Demo- 
crats cannot  hope  to  establish  themselves  in  the  public  regard  if  they 
content  themselves  with  criticism  of,  and  opposition  to,  the  Eepublican 
financial  programme,  without  offering  for  themselves  some  solution  of 
the  problem  which  confronts  the  business  world. 

One  factor  bids  fair  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  political 
situation  should  the  financial  question  become  uppermost  in  the  ap- 
proaching national  campaign.  While  the  existence  of  general  prosperity 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  average  employee  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  salary  is  at  a  minimum.  Nearly  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  costing  more  than  ever  before.  Money  that  should  and 
could  be  saved  is  going  into  the  till  of  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  and  the 
merchant,  not  for  the  benefit  of  these  dealers,  but  to  be  remitted  to  the 
great  trusts  which  control  the  output  of  meats,  sugar,  oil,  canned  goods, 
tinware,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things  required  by  the  house- 
wife. The  passage  of  the  McKinley  Tarijff  Bill  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign 
was  followed  by  a  rise  in  prices  all  over  the  country  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  Eepublican  party.  History  may  repeat  itself.  The  cost  of  sugar 
and  oil  and  beef  at  the  corner  grocery  has  a  more  positive  and  certain 
effect  in  influencing  the  mind  of  the  voter  than  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  or  the  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal. 

In  view  of  the  intimate  relation  of  labor  organizations  with  politics, 
the  action  of  the  President  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Miller  possesses  no  little  interest.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  bookbinder  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  position  be- 
cause he  had  been  expelled  from  the  Bookbinders'  Union.     He  appealed 
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to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  decided  that  his  dismissal  was 
not  warranted  by  law  or  equity.  This  conclusion  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  review.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  did  not  hesitate.  He  declared  imme- 
diately that  Miller  had  been  removed  in  violation  of  law,  and  he  ordered 
the  employee's  reinstatement.  He  went  further.  He  set  forth,  in  char- 
acteristically emphatic  fashion,  his  opinion  as  to  the  part  to  be  played 
by  labor  unions.  "  There  is  no  objection  to  the  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,"  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Cortelyou,  "constituting 
themselves  into  a  union  if  they  so  desire ;  but  no  rules  or  resolutions  of 
that  union  can  be  permitted  to  override  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  it  is  my  sworn  duty  to  enforce."  In  addition  to  this,  the  Presi- 
dent, after  quoting  the  judgment  and  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission,  declaring  against  discrimination  between  union  and  non- 
union men,  added  this  terse  sentence:  "It  is,  of  course,  mere  ele- 
mentary decency  to  require  that  all  the  government  departments  shall 
be  handled  in  accordance  with  the  principle  thus  clearly  and  fearlessly 
enunciated."  The  President  took  occasion  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
correspondence  to  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  fully  acquainted  with  his  policy  in  dealing  with  union  and 
non-union  employees  of  the  Government. 

The  President's  firm  stand  aroused  the  representatives  of  labor 
organizations ;  and  for  some  time  a  serious  clash  between  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  organized  labor,  on  the  other,  was  threatened. 
This  was  avoided  by  tactful  action  on  the  part  of  the  union ;  and  Mr. 
Miller  is  now  working  in  his  old  position,  a  non-union  man,  surrounded 
by  employees  identified  with  organized  labor.  If  the  unions  propose 
to  condemn  or  antagonize  the  President,  they  have  not  yet  openly  indi- 
cated such  intervention ;  and,  in  view  of  the  eminent  fairness  of  the 
President's  position,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  hope  to  profit 
by  such  hostility.  At  the  same  time,  the  echo  of  the  Miller  case  may 
be  heard  in  the  next  campaign.  Organized  labor  is  jealous  of  its 
strength,  and  may  endeavor  to  prove  its  power.  The  effort,  if  it  is 
made,  will  undoubtedly  be  put  forth  in  secret,  which  will  make  it  all 
the  more  dangerous. 

One  of  the  most  significant  political  events  of  recent  occurrence  was 
the  primary  held  in  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the 
candidate  who  should  head  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  ticket.  There 
were  in  the  first  election  three  aspirants  —  Vardaman,  who  received 
39,674  votes;    Critz,  who  came  second  with  34,813;  and  Noel,  whose 
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total  vote  was  24,233.  In  the  second  primary,  Vardaman  led  his  oppo- 
nent by  5,208 ;  receiving  49,230,  as  against  44,022  for  Critz.  The  im- 
portance of  this  result  lies  in  the  fact  that  Vardaman  made  his  cam- 
paign upon  the  race  question ;  taking  the  most  extreme  ground  against 
the  negroes,  and  indulging  in  language  upon  the  stump  which  left  no 
doubt  of  his  radical  views.  Critz,  on  the  other  hand,  was  conservative, 
appealing  to  what  he  denominated  the  higher  instincts  of  the  voters. 
The  recent  tendency  to  show  unusual  consideration  to  the  negro  has, 
however,  greatly  aroused  the  Southern  people,  who,  by  this  election, 
have  served  notice  upon  the  rest  of  the  country  that  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  admit  the  negro  to  terms  of  equality.  They  are  willing  that  the 
negro  shall  be  educated  at  public  expense.  The  fact  that  the  incoming 
legislature  of  Mississippi  is  overwhelmingly  against  any  change  in  the 
Constitution  that  would  deprive  the  negroes  of  their  schools  is  an  indi- 
cation of  this  desire  to  treat  the  negro  fairly  in  the  matter  of  education  ; 
but  the  people  of  the  State  have,  nevertheless,  notified  the  North  that 
they  propose  to  handle  the  negro  problem  in  their  own  way. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  this  note  of  defiance  will  ]ead  some  over- 
zealous  and  unwise  politicians  to  attempt,  during  the  approaching  ses- 
sion, to  settle  the  problem  by  legislation.  The  efforts  which  were  in- 
augurated in  Congress  last  year  to  make  the  race  question  a  purely 
political  cause  proved,  happily,  abortive,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Eepublican  leaders  will  continue  to  look  with  disapproval  upon  suggested 
agitation.  The  only  proposition  which  would  at  all  commend  itself  to 
the  American  people  would  be  the  reduction  of  Congressional  represen- 
tation from  the  South  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  negroes  disfran- 
chised ;  but  even  the  attempt  to  enact  this  statute  would  provoke  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  much  to  be  avoided.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Democrats  will  not  force  the  race  question  to  the  front. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  Democratic  Kepresentatives  in  Congress 
have  already  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  such  an  issue.  Represen- 
tative Livingston,  of  Georgia,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  is  otherwise  recognized  as  a  man  of  standing  and 
influence  in  his  party,  says  that  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress  the 
Democrats  propose  to  bring  the  Republicans  to  the  issue  of  declaring 
whether  they  support  the  President  in  his  position  on  the  negro  ques- 
tion. Representative  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  is  equally  aggressive ;  while 
Representative  James,  of  Kentucky,  whose  district  borders  on  the 
Indiana  Congressional  district  where  the  recent  fierce  race  riots  occurred, 
says  that  many  white  Republicans  are  already  leaving  that  party  be- 
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cause  they  do  not  desire  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  negro.  It  is 
true  that  there  have  been  outbreaks  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
and  other  Northern  and  Western  States  which  indicate  hostility  to  the 
negro,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  easy  matter  in  other  sections  to 
fan  race  prejudice  into  a  flame.  At  the  same  time,  every  patriotic  and 
conservative  American  will  look  with  disfavor  upon  any  action  tend- 
ing to  stimulate  this  prejudice  and  create  a  wider  chasm  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  than  now  exists.  The  problem,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  now  confronting  this  nation,  will  some  day  be  settled 
justly  and  rightfully.  This  happy  consummation  may  be  distant ;  but 
it  will  certainly  be  indefinitely  postponed  if  the  politicians  of  both 
sides  continue  to  use  the  negro  as  a  helpless  instrument  for  exciting  par- 
tisan feeling  in  a  political  campaign. 

Henry   Litchfield  West. 
12 
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Europe  has  made  history  during  the  last  three  months.  The  world 
has  seen  for  the  first  time  on  British  soil  a  French  President,  who  has 
been  received  with  aU  the  marks  of  the  most  friendly  demonstration ; 
who  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  friend,  an  ally  almost;  whose  visit  to  the 
King  of  England  has  typified  that  the  old  animosity  between  England 
and  France  no  longer  exists,  and  that  for  the  present,  at  least  —  one 
will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  make  any  predictions  regarding  the  future  of 
such  an  uncertain  element  as  the  stability  of  European  political  rela- 
tions —  the  two  nations  have  agreed  to  forget  their  past  differences  and 
to  live  in  peace  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  civilization.  Not  less 
important  has  been  the  death  of  the  highly  venerated  and  greatly  be- 
loved sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  man  no  less 
esteemed  for  the  purity  of  his  character  than  for  his  wisdom  and  Chris- 
tian charity.  Born  and  bred  in  the  old  faith,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  believing  in  the  supreme  mission  of  the  church  of  which  he  was 
the  supreme  head,  he  was  broad  and  tolerant  enough  to  recognize  what 
was  good  in  the  creeds  of  other  churches  and  to  exert  all  his  mighty 
infiuence  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  bring  about  concord  be- 
tween the  nations. 

An  historical  event  of  the  first  magnitude  was  the  visit  of  King 
Edward  to  Ireland.  He  went  there  not,  as  did  other  English  sover- 
eigns, to  wage  war  or  to  plant  the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror  upon  a 
conquered  people,  but  as  a  king  who  visits  a  portion  of  his  dominions 
and  knows  full  well  that  he  will  be  received  with  every  expression  of 
loyalty,  and  that  his  welcome  will  be  as  sincere  as  it  is  joyous.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed.  The  Irish  are  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  race. 
They  know  that  a  better  day  is  dawning  for  their  unfortunate  coun- 
try. They  looked  upon  the  first  visit  made  by  King  Edward  since 
his  accession  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era;  and,  with  that  gener- 
osity which  has  always  characterized  them,  they  were  willing  to  let  the 
bitter  past  be  forgotten,  and  to  think  only  of  the  happier  future.  King 
Edward  will  pass  into  history  as  "Edward  the  Peacemaker."     Largely 
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owing  to  his  influence  the  war  in  South  Africa  was  brought  to  an  end. 
He  has  succeeded  in  establishing  better  relations  with  France.  By  his 
own  personal  charm  and  tact  he  has  won  over  Ireland.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  English  people  to-day  have  for  him  an  affection  hardly 
less  strong  than  that  which  they  had  for  the  late  Queen,  and  that  they 
recognize  that  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  the 
King  of  England. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  July  that  President  Loubet,  attended  by 
M.  Delcass^,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  visited  England  as  a  guest 
of  the  King  in  return  for  the  visit  paid  by  King  Edward  to  Paris  last 
spring.  In  the  last  issue  of  The  Forum  attention  was  called  to  the 
visit  of  the  King  as  being  one  of  the  most  significant  and  important 
international  events  which  had  taken  place  for  years.  Fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  visit,  the  reader  must  correctly  understand 
that  the  heads  of  states  never  visit  each  other  unless  assured  in  advance 
that  such  a  visit  will  be  agreeable,  and,  fm-thermore,  that  the  visit  of  a 
king  to  a  king  or  a  president  is  not  merely  a  perfunctory  and  meaning- 
less social  convention,  but  is  always  associated  with  political  conse- 
quences. A  king  visits  a  fellow-monarch  either  to  testify  to  the  politi- 
cal alliance  which  exists  between  them,  or  else  to  try  to  bring  about 
such  an  alliance.  For  many  years  past  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  been  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character;  in 
fact,  more  than  once  they  have  led  the  two  countries  so  perilously  close 
to  the  brink  of  war  that  Englishmen  no  less  than  Frenchmen  waited 
with  nervous  apprehension  to  hear  the  fatal  word  pronounced  that  should 
mobilize  armies  and  put  fleets  into  commission.  One  has  only  to  recall 
Fashoda,  when  a  single  incautious  word  on  either  side  would  have 
lighted  the  torch,  and  when,  but  for  the  action  of  France  in  renouncing 
her  unwarranted  claims,  England  would  have  drawn  the  sword.  The 
attitude  of  the  French  people  during  the  Boer  War  is  too  recent  and  too 
well  remembered  by  even  the  casual  student  of  foreign  politics  to  need 
further  reference  here. 

What  has  complicated  the  situation  and  made  the  relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  more  difficult  has  been  the  fact  that  France  is 
the  ally  of  England's  mortal  enemy  —  Eussia.  France  had  been  forced 
by  political  exigencies  into  the  arms  of  Russia  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Triple  Alliance ;  and  Eussia  had  been  only  too  glad  to  avail  herself  of 
the  isolation  of  France  to  contract  an  alliance,  because  it  made  both 
Germany  and  Italy  more  vulnerable,  and,  more  important  than  all  else 
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to  Kussia,  because  it  enabled  her  to  float  her  loans  in  Paris  when  all  the 
other  financial  centres  of  the  world  were  closed  to  her.  Accordingly, 
France  found  it  impossible  to  be  on  good  terms  with  England,  and  Rus- 
sia exerted  aU  the  means  at  her  disposal  to  foster  the  ill-feeling  between 
her  enemy  and  her  ally. 

But  the  mysteries  of  international  politics  defy  calculation ;  and  just 
as  England  and  the  United  States  were  brought  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  friction  engendered  by 
the  Venezuelan  affair  and  President  Cleveland's  historical  message,  so 
perhaps  the  entente  which  now  exists  between  England  and  France  may 
be  in  a  large  measure  directly  traceable  to  the  Fashoda  incident  of  five 
years  ago.  When  the  gallant,  but  somewhat  injudicious.  Major  Mar- 
chand  went  to  Fashoda  and  raised  the  French  flag,  and  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  firmly,  but  politely,  bundled  the  major  and  his  little  company 
out  of  the  Soudan,  France  showed  a  disposition  to  resent  that  treatment 
even  if  it  involved  the  risk  of  war.  England  was  in  an  equally  unami- 
able  mood,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  resort  to  extremities  if  France 
invited  attack.  Having  due  respect  for  the  British  fleet,  France  was 
not  prepared  to  try  conclusions  with  her  traditional  foe  single-handed, 
and  in  her  distress  turned  to  Eussia  for  assistance.  This  taught  her 
how  feeble  a  thing  was  the  Russian  alliance.  Russia  turned  her  back 
on  her  ally,  and  found  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  bind  her  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  France  provided  she  made  war  on  England 
over  Fashoda;  and  France,  realizing  that  it  would  be  suicide  to  engage 
in  hostilities,  accepted  the  inevitable  as  gracefully  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

The  world  has  often  asked  itself  what  France  has  gained  by  being 
the  ally  of  Russia.  It  has  been  able  to  understand  what  Russia  has 
gained ;  it  has  seen  that  Russia  has  been  able  to  borrow  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  France,  and  that  it  has  been  French  money 
which  has  enabled  Russia  to  complete  her  ambitious  schemes  in  China, 
and  has  perhaps  saved  the  Russian  empire  from  bankruptcy.  It  has 
been  obvious  that  Russia  has  lost  nothing  by  an  alliance  that  has  cost 
her  not  a  single  penny,  not  even  a  single  ship,  not  a  single  soldier. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  paid  pretty  dearly  for  her  somewhat  use- 
less whistle ;  and  probably  the  question  asked  by  disinterested  but  curious 
observers  has  finally  been  asked  by  French  statesmen  and  the  French 
people,  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  —  because  the  French  as  a  race 
are  a  thrifty  people  and  not  prone  to  foolish  extravagance  —  that  they 
were  paying  entirely  too  much  for  a  luxury.     And  so,  perhaps,  we  may 
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imagine  that  after  careful  thought  they  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable  and  more  to  their  advantage  in  the  long 
run  if  they  were  the  friends  rather  than  the  enemies  of  England,  and  if 
the  two  countries  could  settle  all  the  numerous  and  vexatious  disputes 
which  have  embittered  their  relations  and  kept  them  apart. 

Bound  up  as  she  is  with  Eussia,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  France 
will,  at  a  moment's  notice,  sever  that  relation  and  cast  in  her  lot  with 
England.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  now 
that  a  fairly  amicable  understanding  exists  between  herself  and  England, 
she  will  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  Eng- 
land and  Eussia,  not  solely  from  disinterested  motives,  but  because  she 
will  profit  by  it  enormously.  If  France,  Eussia,  and  Great  Britain  could 
reach  a  common  understanding  —  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they 
should  conclude  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  —  if  England,  for  instance, 
should  recognise  French  pretensions  in  certain  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  if  England  and  Eussia  should  reach  an  agreement  in  regard  to  Man- 
churia and  other  Far  Eastern  questions,  the  peace  of  the  world  would 
be  preserved  so  long  as  that  formal  or  informal  alliance  endured.  The 
Triple  Alliance  would  be  rendered  impotent.  Germany,  the  one  great 
power  which  excites  anxiety,  if  not  actual  fear,  would  be  powerless  to 
embark  on  a  policy  of  adventure,  and  neither  Austria  nor  Italy  would 
be  rash  enough  to  move  as  against  the  combined  weight  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Eussia.  And,  although  Italy  and  Austria  are  the 
nominal  allies  of  Germany  as  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  so  long  as  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria  lives, 
all  his  influence  will  be  on  the  side  of  maintaining  peace  with  England, 
for  which  country  he  has  great  affection,  while  Italy  is  more  and  more 
coming  to  realize  that  it  is  a  political  no  less  than  an  economic  neces- 
sity that  she  should  maintain  friendly  relations  with  her  neighbor, 
France. 

Whether  France  can  succeed  in  being  the  means  of  effecting  a 
rapprochement  between  England  and  Eussia  remains  to  be  seen,  but  she 
will  find  her  task  difficult  enough  if  the  influence  of  a  large  number  of 
Englishmen  both  in  and  out  of  public  life  counts  for  anything.  While 
welcoming  the  ree'stablishment  of  friendly  relations  with  France,  they 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  extending  the  pact  so  as  to  embrace  Eussia. 
They  recognize  that  the  interests  of  their  country  and  those  of  Eussia 
are  antagonistic,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  and  useless  to  try  to  recon- 
cile these  interests  by  means  of  a  treaty  or  promise,  because  Eussia  is 
the  one  gi-eat  power  calling  itself  civilized  which  has  no  regard  either 
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for  its  pledges  or  for  any  other  solemn  obligation  into  which  it  may  enter. 
The  history  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  for  the 
last  half-century  at  least,  shows  that  Eussia  has  never  hesitated,  when 
driven  into  a  corner,  to  make  a  promise  or  give  assurances,  which  she 
has  broken  without  the  least  hesitation  whenever  it  suited  her  purpose 
so  to  do.  The  United  States  has  recently  discovered  to  her  sorrow  that 
this  vice  is  constitutional  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

The  fact  that  M.  Delcass^  accompanied  President  Loubet  on  his  visit 
to  London  led  many  people  to  believe  that  one  of  the  results  of  that  visit 
would  be  the  announcement  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  or  at  least  a  commer- 
cial convention,  between  the  two  governments.  No  ofticial  announce- 
ment to  that  effect  has  been  made  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the 
best  information  obtainable  leads  one  to  believe  that  no  agreement  of  a 
formal  character  was  consummated.  M.  Delcass^  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
and,  while  the  import  of  that  conversation  has  not  been  revealed,  one  may 
feel  quite  certain  that  something  more  than  commonplaces  or  banalities 
passed  between  the  two  foreign  ministers,  and  that  the  Parisian  paper 
"L'Eclaii" "  was  at  least  semi-officially  inspired  when,  after  the  return  of 
the  President,  it  declared  that  there  was  established,  "an  accord,  the 
effects  of  which  will  make  themselves  felt,  not  only  in  Anglo-French 
relations,  but  also  in  the  policy  of  all  the  great  European  powers."  Even 
more  significant  is  the  statement  of  the  "Temps,"  the  semi-of&cial  organ 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  says :  . 

There  are  no  colonial  questions  which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  Anglo-French 
accord,  and  there  is  no  power  which  could  prevent  solutions  based  on  that  accord. 
The  disputes  which  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  arisen  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  almost  invariably  been  due  to  a  lack  of  mutual  explanations.  It  is  not 
from  having  negotiated  too  much,  but  from  having  negotiated  too  little,  that  the 
governments  of  France  and  England  ended  in  not  understanding  each  other.  The 
Egyptian  question  is  only  too  obvious,  and  the  Fashoda  affair  is  another.  For  the 
future,  the  two  peoples  may  rest  assured  tliat  in  the  case  of  similar  problems  arising, 
the  lAvo  governments  will,  with  friendly  and  loyal  explanations,  seek  in  good  faith 
the  basis  of  an  agreement. 

It  is  significant  that,  while  the  Austrian  papers  no  less  than  the 
French  welcome  the  Anglo-French  ra'pprochement  as  glad  tidings  for  all 
the  world,  the  Russian  papers  pretend  that  the  interchanges  of  visits  be- 
tween the  English  King  and  the  French  President  are  nothing  more 
than  simple  acts  of  courtesy,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of  great 
political  consequence.  The  German  papers  show  their  displeasure  in  a 
still  more  marked  manner.     They  either  ignore  the  affair  or  else  sneer 
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at  it  and  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  attack  both  France  and  Eng- 
land. Naturally  one  can  understand  why  Germany  should  view  wiih 
ill-concealed  displeasure  anything  that  brings  France  and  England  closer 
together.  Anything  that  tends  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  so  deli- 
cately centred  that  the  smallest  thing  thrown  into  one  scale  or  the  olher 
may  disturb  the  equilibrium  is  not  welcomed  by  Germany.  Germany, 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  won  her  great  power  and  position  because 
Continental  Europe  has  never  felt  quite  sure  what  she  would  do,  or  with 
what  particular  group  of  powers  she  would  throw  in  her  lot ;  but  if  now 
a  combination  should  be  effected  which  would  make  of  far  less  conse- 
quence the  part  played  by  Germany,  her  position  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

By  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  there  is  closed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  there 
is  brought  to  an  end  a  pontificate  to  which  the  reign  of  no  other  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  can  find  parallel.  Leo  XIII  came  to  the 
throne  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  longer  to  be  any 
papacy.  On  the  death  of  Pius  IX  it  was  suggested  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment that  it  should  end  the  bitter  struggle  between  church  and  state 
by  prohibiting  the  holding  of  a  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope. 
The  Government,  however,  remained  inactive ;  and  Pius  IX,  who  had 
declared  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  who  insisted  on  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  wearer  of  the  triple  tiara,  and  who  shut  himself  up  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Vatican  —  thereby  more  emphatically  to  mark  the 
imbridgeable  chasm  that  existed  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal 
—  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XIII,  elected,  so  it  is  said,  because  he  was 
so  old  and  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  long  survive  his  election,  and  be- 
cause his  occupancy  of  the  throne  would  give  an  opportunity  for  intrigue, 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  election  of  a  pope  more  satisfactory  to  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  Fortunately  for  the  church,  no  less  than  for  the  world 
at  large,  Leo  XIII  lived  for  many  years.  He  lived  so  long  that  the 
world  recognized  in  him  one  of  its  greatest  men  —  a  diplomatist  of  the 
first  rank,  a  man  who  knew  not  only  his  world,  but  the  great  world  out- 
side the  walls  of  his  palace  prison,  and  who,  while  he  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  new  order  of  things,  while  he  would  not  bow  his  head  in  sub- 
mission to  a  mere  earthly  sovereign,  and  while  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
asserted  his  right  to  temporal  sovereignty,  was  too  wise,  too  far-seeing, 
and,  one  may  believe,  too  truly  a  Christian,  to  push  matters  to  an  ex- 
tremity, or  force  an  issue  which  could  only  result  in  harm  to  the  great 
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interest  confided  to  his  care.     As  the  London  "Morning  Post,"  in  an 
article  of  remarkable  literary  brilliancy,  so  well  says : 

Every  pope  is  regarded  with  reverence  and  awe,  but  few  popes  have  ever  aroused 
the  intense  love  of  millions  as  did  the  late  pontiff.  .  .  ,  He  was  a  good  man,  a  wise 
man,  a  great  man,  a  profound  scholar  in  men  and  books ;  and  as  a  prince  he  threw 
the  whole  of  his  far-spreading  influence  on  the  side  of  international  peace. 

The  election  of  Cardinal  Sarto,  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 
as  Pius  X,  came  as  a  surprise  to  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
worlds,  as,  while  his  high  character,  piety,  and  ability  were  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  his  election  was  not  deemed  probable.  It  was  related,  on 
seemingly  good  authority,  immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, that  when  he  left  Venice  to  attend  the  conclave  and  some  of  his 
clergy  and  friends  attended  him  to  the  station  and  wished  him  success, 
he  showed  how  unlikely  he  considered  his  chances  of  election  by  remark- 
ing that  he  had  purchased  a  return  railway  ticket  to  Venice. 

The  proceedings  of  a  conclave  are  supposed  to  be  guarded  with  such 
jealous  care  that  the  outside  world  knows  nothing  of  what  happens 
when  the  college  of  cardinals  sits  behind  sealed  walls.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  little  is  known,  but  here  and  there  enough  leaks  out  to  indi- 
cate, perhaps,  some  of  the  motives  that  influence  the  cardinals  in  their 
choice.  It  has  been  said,  and  apparently  on  good  authority,  that  Car- 
dinal Eampolla  was  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  cardinals,  and  would 
have  been  elected  had  not  Austria  brought  pressure  to  bear  to  oppose 
his  election,  which  the  Austrian  Government  regarded  as  inimical  to  its 
best  interests  because  of  his  political  views ;  and  that  when  that  became 
known  Cardinal  Sarto  was  elected  as  a  compromise.  The  Pope  is  no 
longer  a  temporal  sovereign.  He  no  longer  exercises  that  great  political 
power  which  Gregory  VII  did  when  he  excommunicated  Henry  IV, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  at  that  time  the  mightiest  prince  of  Europe,  and 
compelled  him  to  stand  barefooted  in  a  coarse  woollen  garment  for  three 
days  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of  Canossa  until  he  should  have  done 
penance  and  it  should  please  the  sovereign  Pontiff  to  lift  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication. That  great  power  over  the  affairs  of  the  world  the  Pope 
no  longer  possesses ;  but  to  him  millions  of  people  look  for  spiritual  guid- 
ance, and  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
political  questions  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  governments. 

Indicative  of  the  character  of  the  new  head  of  the  church  is  the 
determination  with  which  he  is  credited  not  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
his  two  predecessors  and  immure  himself  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  but 
to  visit  various  parts  of  his  Italian  spiritual  dominions.     His  adherence 
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to  this  resolution  will  form  the  true  test  of  his  policy.  There  is  in  the 
Vatican  a  reactionary  party,  a  party  of  the  cardinals  who  are  in  favor 
of  not  healing  the  breach  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  but 
rather  of  keeping  alive  that  spirit  of  hostility.  If  the  new  Pope  can 
bring  about  better  relations  between  the  papacy  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, if  also  he  will  strive  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions 
which  have  arisen  in  France  since  the  attack  was  made  on  the  religious 
orders,  still  greater  will  be  his  temporal  power,  and  Pius  X  will  pass 
into  history  as  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  wise  men  that  have  made  the 
pontificate  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Very  nearly  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  memorable  reign.  Queen  Vic- 
toria, perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  British  sovereigns,  and  in  some  respects 
the  greatest  —  not  great  because  of  profound  mental  attainments,  or  far- 
seeing  wisdom,  but  great  because  of  her  enormous  fund  of  common  sense, 
her  goodness,  and  her  humanity  —  disregarding  the  advice  of  her  minis- 
ters, and  seeking  to  atone  for  a  wrong  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
stupidity  and  lack  of  imagination  of  the  men  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  their  country,  paid  her  memorable  visit  to  Ireland. 
When  the  Queen  first  proposed  this  visit,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
raised  numerous  objections.  They  opposed  it  because  they  regarded  it 
as  an  experiment  too  hazardous  for  them  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing it  their  approval.  The  Queen,  in  her  characteristic  manner,  after 
listening  to  all  the  objections,  decided  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  her 
constitutional  advisers,  overruled  their  veto,  as  she  had  the  right  to  do, 
and  determined  to  visit  that  part  of  her  dominions  which  she  had  so 
long  neglected.  It  is  history  the  reception  she  was  given  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  also  history  that  that  simple  act  of  a  woman  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  years  and  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  did  more  to 
win  over  the  Irish  than  all  the  efforts  of  ministers  and  legislators. 

The  King  visits  his  Irish  dominions  for  the  first  time  at  the  begin- 
ning, instead  of  at  the  end,  of  his  reign.  Before  he  crossed  the  narrow 
strip  of  water  that  separates  Celt  from  Saxon  there  were  forebodings 
among  the  croakers,  who  feared  for  his  personal  safety  and  could  see  no 
good  to  come  out  of  the  visit.  There  were  a  few,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
say  only  a  very  few,  irreconcilables,  principally  among  the  Nationalists 
in  Dublin,  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  make  the  visit  a  fail- 
ure, and  who,  to  show  their  unbending  Nationalism,  looked  on  in  sol- 
emnness  and  stood  mute  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  But  that 
is  a  mood  which  does  not  suit  the  warm-blooded  Celt,  to  whom  a  pro- 
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cession  and  military  bands  and  all  the  glitter  and  color  of  a  show  always 
appeal.  In  the  past,  Irishmen  had  been  given  little  opportunity  of 
seeing  their  sovereign ;  and  perhaps  the  mere  fact  that  the  sovereign 
remained  away  from  Ireland  fostered  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  that  the  English  sovereign  and  the  English  Government  held 
Ireland  in  contempt  and  were  always  willing  to  treat  it  as  an  alien. 

Even  the  Nationalist  press  —  born  in  strife  and  discord,  which  had 
as  the  reason  for  its  being  the  hatred  of  Ireland  for  England  and,  there- 
fore, reluctantly  surrendered  the  one  justification  for  its  existence  — has 
been  forced  to  recognize  the  impression  created  by  the  King's  addresses 
and  the  effect  which  the  visit  will  have.  The  comments  of  a  majority 
of  the  Irish  papers  are  not  only  cordial,  but  sympathetic,  and  show  a 
sincere  desire  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  a  lasting  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries.  The  reason  why  Ireland  has  always 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England  is  perhaps  better  understood  by  the 
Irish  than  by  the  English,  and  "  The  Irish  Times  "  sums  up  the  case  in 
a  few  words  when  it  says : 

Many  of  the  troubles  of  this  country  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Ireland  and 
England  are  too  little  acquainted.  Occasionally  English  people  do  not  take  us  seri- 
ously enough;  sometimes  they  take  us  too  seriously;  and  either  way  mistakes  arise 
which  may  be  provocative  of  serious  ills. 

In  the  same  vein  is  the  comment  of  "The  Freeman's  Journal,"  which 
says: 

Nowhere  was  there  a  note  of  dissent  or  disorder.  .  .  .  The  people  of  all  sections 
were  free  to  receive  the  King  as  he  would  wish  to  be  received  —  in  kindliness  and 
peace.  The  personal  note  in  the  proceedings  was  the  predominant  one.  The  King 
is  liked,  his  consort  admired,  and  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  that,  as 
their  reign  lengthens,  so  may  these  feelings  strengthen. 

And  so  in  the  same  voice  "  The  Irish  Daily  Independent "  says : 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin  was 
exactly  of  the  kind  which  every  person  of  common  sense  foresaw  it  would  be. 
Their  majesties  were  welcomed  with  a  heartiness  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  which  must  have  made  clear  to  them  the  feelings  of  friendly  sympathy  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 

There  are  some  cynical  persons  who  assert  that  the  King  and  the 
English  people  are  paying  a  pretty  steep  price  for  Irish  "loyalty,"  that 
price  being  no  less  than  £12,000,000  to  begin  with,  and  how  much  more 
to  end  with  nobody,  not  even  an  Irishman  himself,  can  tell.  In  other 
words,  the  visit  of  the  King  to  Ireland  was  coincident  with  the  final 
passage  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  Irish  Land  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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a  bill  which,  according  to  some  of  the  English  newspapers  and  English 
public  men,  is  nothing  but  a  huge  bribe.  The  Irish,  these  newspapers 
and  public  men  say,  could  afford  to  put  their  disloyalty  in  their  pockets 
and  produce  their  loyalty  for  the  occasion  because  of  the  enormous  prize 
at  stake,  knowing  full  well  that  if  any  insult  was  offered  to  the  King 
or  Queen,  or  if  any  injury  befell  them,  Ireland's  hope  of  obtaining  a 
huge  grant  from  the  English  treasury  would  be  destroyed.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  taking  a  narrow  and  shortsighted  view 
and  does  the  Irish  an  injustice ;  it  is,  in  fact,  simply  characteristic  of 
British  obstinacy  and  the  difficulty  of  the  average  Englishmen  in  adjust- 
ing himself  to  conditions  which  run  counter  to  his  prejudices. 

England  is  paying  an  enormous  price  in  the  attempt  to  secure  peace 
and  prosperity  in  Ireland;  but  that  is  the  price  which  she  is  forced 
to  pay  because  of  her  sins  and  crimes  of  the  past.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  now  being  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  and,  as  usual,  many  of  the  children  are  suffering  for 
things  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  Had  England  displayed  a 
broader  and  more  intelligent  statesmanship,  had  she  granted  to  Ireland 
concessions  which  Ireland  had  every  right  to  ask,  had  she  done  for 
Ireland  only  a  tithe  of  what  she  lias  done  for  alien  races  under  her  con- 
trol in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  she  would  not  to-day  be  called  upon 
to  make  Ireland  a  grant  of  £12,000,000  from  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  Ireland  to-day  would  be  a  prosperous  country,  inhabited  by  a  con- 
tented people  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  defend  the  kingdom.  But 
it  is  consoling  to  think  that  Ireland  now  faces  a  new  era,  an  era  which 
will  be  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  England  as  for  Ireland,  and  not  only 
for  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  but  for  the  Irish  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  English  people  have  been  watching  events  in  Ireland 
with  keen  interest,  affau's  more  strictly  relating  to  themselves  have 
aroused  the  widest  discussion  and  caused  the  utmost  confusion.  To- 
day in  England  political  parties  are  so  badly  split  up  that  no  one  can 
tell  whether  the  next  general  election  will  see  the  return  to  power  of 
the  present  Conservative  Government  or  whether  that  Government  will 
go  down  to  crushing  defeat  and  a  Liberal  ministry  be  its  successor;  and 
no  one  knows  when  that  election  will  take  place  —  whether  this  year, 
or  early  next  year,  or  late  in  the  following  autumn. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of  Sii*  Robert  Peel  and 
substitute  for  free  trade  a  policy  of  protection  which  shall  protect  the 
home  mai'ket  from  cheap  foreign-made  goods,  and  at  the  same  time 
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grant  a  preference  to  the  British  colonies,  has  caused  a  split  in  the  Con- 
servative party  almost  as  great  as  that  which  was  caused  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  made  the  Democratic  nominee  on  a 
platform  of  free  silver.  Many  of  the  Conservatives  and  more  of  the 
Unionists  —  former  Liberals  who  deserted  their  party  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone tried  to  pass  his  Home  Eule  bill,  and  who  since  then  have  voted 
with  the  Conservatives  and  in  opposition  to  their  former  Liberal  asso- 
ciates —  are  vehementlj^  antagonizing  Mr.  Chamberlain  because,  in  their 
opinion,  the  very  salvation  of  England  and  her  position  as  a  great  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  nation  rest  upon  cheap  food  and  free  raw 
materials. 

England,  unlike  the  United  States,  is  fed  from  the  outside;  and, 
broadly  speaking,  if  it  were  not  for  American  wheat  and  meat,  Aus- 
tralian beef  and  mutton,  and  Continental  butter,  eggs,  and  fruit,  she 
would  soon  starve.  If  it  were  not  for  American  cotton,  Australian  wool, 
and  countless  other  raw  materials  that  are  imported  into  England  in 
their  crude  form  and  fabricated  into  the  finished  article  in  the  factories 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  on  the  Thames  as  well  as  on  the  Clyde, 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  really  one  huge  work- 
shop, England's  great  and  profitable  trade  would  disappear,  and  she  could 
no  longer  manufacture  for  the  entire  world.  They  hold,  therefore,  that 
anything  that  puts  a  tax  on  food  will  increase  the  burden  of  the  working- 
man  without  compensating  him  by  an  increase  of  wages,  while  the  tax 
added  to  the  raw  material  will  increase  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
manufacturer  and  seriously  handicap  him  in  competing  in  the  world's 
markets. 

It  is  the  same  argument  with  which  Americans  are  all  familiar. 
It  is  the  old  question  which  has  been  fought  out  year  after  year  in  the 
United  States,  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  free  trader  and  pro- 
tectionist, which  both  wage  because  both  believe  that  their  side  is  right. 
Appreciating  this,  the  American  reader  will  understand  the  turmoil  ex- 
isting in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  and  he  will  also  be  able  to 
understand  why  the  most  astute  political  managers  are  at  sea  and  unable 
to  feel  certain  as  to  the  outcome.  Just  as  in  1896  there  was  a  realigne- 
ment  of  parties  in  the  United  States  which  made  previous  calculations 
worthless,  so  in  England  to-day  the  vote  of  a  constituency  at  the  last 
election  will  be  no  indication  of  what  that  vote  may  be  when  next  the 
voters  go  to  the  polls. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  election  will  turn  on  the  labor  vote.  So 
far  as  the  writer  can  judge,  after  some  weeks  spent  in  England  in  an 
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attempt  to  discover  the  trend  of  sentiment,  the  workingmen  have  not 
yet  definitely  decided  as  to  their  future  course,  and  will  be  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  arguments  presented  by  the  speakers  on  both  sides.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  will  work  them  great  in- 
jury, as  it  is  bound  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  without  carrying  with 
it  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of 
men  who  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  to  be  made  to  prevent  foreign 
competition  and  to  preserve  the  home  market.  They  point  to  the  United 
States  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  and  they  say  that  a  similar 
policy  adopted  by  England  would  result  in  as  great  a  benefit  to  the  Brit- 
ish workmen  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  American.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  labor  is  yet  to  be  convinced.  No  one  yet  knows  on  which  side 
the  man  of  "  open  mind,"  which  is  the  political  phrase  of  the  day  in 
England,  will  land. 

The  next  election  will  gain  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  form  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  distinct 
labor  party.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  House  laboring 
men  who,  until  their  election,  worked  at  their  respective  trades,  and 
who,  while  they  sit  in  Parliament,  are  paid  by  their  respective  trade- 
unions,  the  English  member  of  Parliament  serving  without  salary  from 
the  Government.  Owing  to  various  causes  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  organized  labor  in  Great  Britain  has  determined  to  obtain  a  greater 
representation  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trade-unions 
to  offer  candidates  in  every  constituency  where  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  result  will  be  that  workingmen  who  in  past  elec- 
tions voted  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  ticket  will  now  support  their  own 
candidate,  which  will  still  further  disarrange  previous  calculations.  It 
is  admitted  by  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  that  the  labor  party  in 
the  next  Parliament  will  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  to-day,  and  it  would 
surprise  no  one  if  labor  captured  from  twenty  to  thirty  seats. 

In  view  of  the  unrest  of  labor  in  England  and  its  determination  to 
be  represented  in  Parliament  by  men  who  understand  its  needs  and 
aspirations,  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  result  of  the  last  general  elec- 
tion in  Germany,  an  election  which  would  have  attracted  only  passing 
attention  had  it  not  been  for  the  surprising  gains  made  by  the  Socialists, 
as  it  was  a  campaign  involving  no  great  issues  except  the  one  issue 
whether  the  Socialists  were  to  hold  their  own  or  to  be  engulfed  by  the 
forces  of  reactionarv  conservatism.      The  German  Socialist  does  not 
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regard  it  as  an  insult  to  be  called  a  Socialist.  The  name  is  not  con- 
sidered by  him  a  term  of  reproach,  although  it  is  used  in  that  sense  bj 
his  opponents. 

But  the  aspirations  of  the  German  Socialist  do  not  materially  dififei 
from  those  of  the  workingman  in  the  United  States  or  in  England 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  intelligent  working- 
man  is  more  discontented  than  he  is  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  there  ii 
no  country  in  the  world  where  he  has  more  right  to  be  dissatisfied  witt 
his  lot.  He  is  forever  imder  the  eye  of  the  police,  who  hamper  and  an- 
noy him  in  every  way  possible ;  the  heavy  burden  of  militarism  rests 
upon  him ;  he  is  at  all  times  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison  for  lese- 
majeste,  for  having  the  temerity  to  doubt  the  omnipotence  of  his  Kaiser 
and  he  has  none  of  that  protection  from  the  cupidity  of  employers,  sucb 
as  proper  factory  regulations,  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  and  othei 
things  in  accordance  with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  His  only  hope  foi 
the  amelioration  of  his  condition  is  to  go  into  politics  and  create  a  party 
in  the  Reichstag  that  shall  be  purely  his  own  party,  that  shall  have  nc 
affiliations  with  any  of  the  other  parties,  and  that  shall  be  solely  com- 
mitted to  his  interests.  And  in  this  lies  the  significance  of  the  general 
election  recently  held  in  Germany.  When  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved, 
the  Socialists  held  fifty-eight  seats.  They  now  control  eighty-one,  backed 
by  nearly  3,200,000  voters  —  over  a  quarter  of  the  entire  electorate  of  the 
empire.  Their  strength,  however,  is  really  greater  than  the  figures  would 
indicate.  If  there  were  a  fair  and  proper  reapportionment,  the  Socialists 
to-day  would  have  120  seats  out  of  a  total  of  397. 

Naturally  nothing  is  more  galling  to  the  German  Emperor  than  this 
success  of  the  Socialists,  because  he  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
crush  out  Socialism.  Yet  the  Emperor  himself  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  making  for  Socialism  in  Germany.  As  a  recent  writer  in  an 
English  magazine  remarks :  "  A  prominent  Socialist  leader  once  said  that 
every  speech  made  by  the  Emperor  costs  the  'parties  of  order'  one  seat." 
In  a  former  number  of  this  magazine  the  writer  pointed  out  that  the 
growth  of  Socialism  in  Germany  might  have  a  tremendous  influence  on 
Germany's  entii'e  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  In  this  connection  the 
statement  of  Norton  Gibside  in  "  The  National  Review  "  for  August  ac- 
quires peculiar  significance.     He  says : 

Gennany  will  not  —  in  some  respects  she  cannot  —  abandon  her  ambitions,  though 
she  may  keep  them  to  herself  for  a  time ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  in  order  to 
divert  attention  from  her  domestic  difficulties,  she  may  make  some  new  and  start- 
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ling  departure,  to  the  discomfort,  if  not  to  the  peril,  of  other  nations.  A  man  bal- 
ancing on  a  tight-rope  may  chance  to  crack  the  crown  of  some  one  in  the  crowd 
with  his  swinging  pole. 

Once  again  the  Macedonian  situation  is  arousing  the  greatest  concern 
in  the  foreign  offices  of  Europe.  For  once  the  world  gives  Russia  credit 
for  disinterestedness,  and  believes  that  she  is  more  anxious  to  preserve 
the  peace  than  to  rim  the  risk  of  embroiling  all  Europe  in  war  so  as  to 
be  able  to  pursue  her  ambitious  designs.  For  once,  also,  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  is  with  Turkey ;  and,  as  one  English  paper  remarks,  if  Abdul 
Hamid  had  not  forfeited  the  world's  sympathy,  it  would  now  be  extended 
to  him.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Turkey,  no  less  than  Eussia,  does  not 
want  to  take  the  lid  off  that  seething  caldron  geographically  known  as 
Macedonia ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee is  quite  willing  to  deluge  Macedonia,  and  not  Macedonia  alone, 
but  all  the  Balkan  States,  in  blood  so  long  as  it  can  gain  its  freedom 
and  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  hated  Turk.  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Prime  Minister,  told  the  House  of  Commons  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
"historic  truth  requires  us  to  say  that  the  balance  of  criminality  lies 
rather  with  the  revolutionary  bands  than  with  the  Turkish  troops."  It 
has  been  many  a  day  since  a  British  statesman  has  given  a  certificate 
of  character  to  Turkish  troops  or  found  them  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 

What  the  outcome  wiU  be  no  one  can  tell.  One  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain, and  that  is  that  no  one  wants  war  at  the  present  time.  Russia 
does  not,  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge,  because  from  all  accounts  she  is 
in  no  shape  to  make  war.  The  thought  of  war  is  even  less  attractive  to 
the  Sultan,  because  whenever  Turkey  goes  to  war  her  victories,  even 
when  she  is  victorious,  are  too  costly.  And  all  the  rest  of  Europe  — 
England,  Austria,  France,  and  Germany  —  know  the  hazard  of  war, 
and  are  far  more  anxious  to  preserve  peace  than  to  take  the  desperate 
chance  of  the  lottery  of  the  sword. 

From  the  Near  East  to  the  Far  East  is  a  short  cry ;  and  it  was  the 
Far  East  that  until  a  few  weeks  ago  caused  foreign  ministers  many  an 
anxious  moment,  and  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  cradle  of  the  race 
would  not  once  more  be  the  scene  of  a  titanic  conflict.  It  appeared  as 
if  Russia  were  determined  to  provoke  Japan  to  hostilities,  while  Japan 
needed  little  provocation  to  try  conclusions  with  her  great  rival.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  practically  acting  in  concert,  directed  all 
their  energies  to  restrain  Japan ;  and  it  is  only  the  exact  truth  to  say 
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that  had  not  this  restraining  hand  been  laid  upon  "  the  Saxons  of  the 
East "  —  as  a  careful  observer  has  called  the  Japanese  —  by  the  Saxons 
of  the  West,  war  could  not  have  been  averted.  The  action  of  Eussia  in 
trying  to  induce  China  to  disregard  the  American  demand  for  the  open- 
ing of  ports  in  Manchuria,  thereby  increasing  Eussia' s  hold  on  that  prov- 
ince, was  the  inciting  cause  of  what  so  nearly  led  to  war.  Secretary 
Hay's  wise  and  honest  diplomacy  accomplished  two  things.  It  pre- 
vented hostilities,  and  it  forced  Eussia  to  remove  the  pressure  from  China 
and  to  permit  that  power  to  grant  the  American  demand.  American 
diplomacy,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hay,  has  won  another  great  triumph; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  less  than  the  United  States,  shares  in 
the  fruits  of  that  victory.  A.  Maurice  Low. 
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The  last  three  months  have  witnessed,  in  American  finance,  an  ex- 
traordinary and  in  some  ways  unprecedented  series  of  phenomena.  To 
sum  up  the  period  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  events  comprised  in 
it  took  the  whole  community  by  surprise,  and  yet,  when  they  had  hap- 
pened, were  recognized  as  the  logical  sequence  of  all  that  had  gone 
before ;  that  the  economic  causes  of  each  separate  incident  were  plainly 
visible  and  readily  pointed  out,  notwithstanding  which  a  large  part  of 
the  community  insisted  upon  ascribing  them  to  the  operation  of  per- 
sonal whims  and  jealousies;  finally,  that  the  intelligent  financial  world, 
after  these  striking  occurrences  in  the  field  of  investment  values,  finds 
itself  wholly  unable  to  agree  as  to  what  the  further  sequel  to  the  de- 
rangement of  capital  will  or  ought  to  be.  It  would,  in  short,  be  by  no 
means  unreasonable  to  affirm  that  the  season's  events  provide  a  study 
quite  as  much  in  psychology  as  in  finance. 

The  phenomena  of  the  quarter  have  presented  themselves  primarily 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  shifting  of  investment  values;  it  will  be 
advisable,  first  of  all,  therefore,  to  set  forth  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  these  security  quotations.  In  the  last  number  of  The  Forum  a  table 
was  compiled  showing  the  fall  in  prices  up  to  June,  from  the  high 
level  of  the  present  year  and  of  previous  years  of  active  speculation. 
Since  the  publication  of  that  table  —  which  showed  average  declines  of 
twenty  per  cent  or  more,  even  from  the  present  year's  top  level  —  further 
declines  have  occurred,  so  violent  as  to  emphasize  in  an  exceptional  de- 
gree the  force  of  the  comparison.  Taking  by  itself  the  quarter  begin- 
ning with  July,  the  following  changes  in  value  have  been  especially 
notable.  The  subjoined  figures  show  the  year's  low  level  in  typical  in- 
vestment securities,  up  to  June,  the  low  level  since  that  time,  and  the 
additional  decline  thereby  shown  to  have  happened  in  the  interim : 

Low  to  Low  to  Summer 

June.  September.  Decline. 

Amalgamated  Copper 56f  35f  21 

American  Sugar  Refining 119  lOSf  lOf 

Baltimore  and  Oliio 85^  77^  Si 

13 
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Low  to  Low  to  Summer 

June.         September.         Decline. 

Central  of  New  Jersey 165  156i  8^ 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 147^  133i  14| 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 171  154i  16^ 

Consolidated  Gas 195i  164  3U 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 240  230  10 

Louisville  and  Nashville    112  98i  l^ 

Missouri  Pacific 102|  85f  17 

New  York  Central 124|  1121  12i 

Pennsylvania 125i  118i  7| 

Union  Pacific 82|  65i  17i 

United  States  Steel 30^  19f  lOf 

United  States  Steel,  Preferred 80  67  13 

So  much  for  what,  expressed  in  figures,  has  befallen  investment 
values  in  the  past  three  months.  However,  to  grasp  the  real  significance 
of  the  period's  declines,  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  revise  the  com- 
parison with  previous  high  valuations  and  to  enlarge  the  list  of  securi- 
ties cited  on  these  pages  three  months  ago;  but  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  publish  such  a  table. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  fact  in  the  comparison  of  values,  to 
readers  familiar  with  investment  markets,  will  be,  not  the  actual  magni- 
tude of  the  declines  but  the  circumstance  that  the  declines  were  so 
evenly  distributed  through  different  groups  of  securities.  It  had,  for 
instance,  grown  to  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  bulk  of  the  newer 
industrial  enterprises  had  been  hugely  overcapitalized;  therefore,  the 
course  of  values  would,  perhaps,  have  seemed  logical  to  all  observ- 
ers had  the  shrinkage  been  confined  to  securities  issued  against  such 
undertakings.  But  what  perplexed  the  average  watcher  of  the  sum- 
mer market  was  the  fact  that  railway  securities  of  established  credit, 
tested  through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  years,  able  to  show  an  unbroken 
record  of  dividends  paid  and  tangible  surplus  earned,  and  held  in  high- 
est esteem  by  conservative  investors,  should  have  suffered  equally.  As 
against  the  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  decline  since  1901  in  shares  of  the 
Steel,  Leather,  Tobacco  and  Eubber  combinations,  values  of  standard 
investment  shares  of  railway  companies  show  such  shrinkages  as  32  per 
cent  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  22|^  per  cent  in  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  42  per  cent  in  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  so  on  pretty  much  throughout  the  list. 

I  touched  upon  this  question  in  the  last  number  of  The  Forum. 
Something  more  should,  however,  be  said  upon  it  now,  because  of  its 
bearing  on  the  general  problem  which  has  confronted  the  later  markets, 
and  which  makes  the  entire  money  situation  so  confused.     The  simplest. 
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and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  conclusive,  explanation  takes  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  embarrassed  bankers  and  syndicates,  loaded  down  with 
unsalable  industrial  securities,  held  in  reserve,  as  a  portion  of  their  per- 
sonal capital,  large  amounts  of  these  very  "  gilt-edged "  shares.  The 
emergency  against  which  such  holdings  had  been  accumulated  arrived 
with  the  investing  public's  disappearance  and  the  tightening  of  the 
summer  money  markets.  Forced  to  discharge  the  loans  contracted  to 
underwrite  and  hold  the  new  industrial  shares,  people  thus  situated  had 
the  alternative  of  throwing  the  new  shares  themselves  on  a  market  which 
would  hardly  absorb  them  at  any  price,  or  of  realizing  on  the  reserve  of 
high-grade  stocks  and  bonds,  for  which  a  market  was  assured.  But 
the  trouble  really  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  new  shares  were  unsal- 
able; therefore  the  holders  sold  the  best  securities  they  owned,  in  order 
to  protect  the  worst  until  a  time  when  the  markets  and  the  public  should 
be  more  responsive. 

This  is  the  explanation  which  has  been  accepted  as  sufficient  by  both 
home  and  foreign  critics.  It  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  it  does  not  tell 
all  the  story.  Two  other  normal  and  very  important  influences  were 
at  work  to  induce  liquidation  of  the  high-grade  shares,  in  addition  to 
which  a  fourth  influence,  of  a  speculative  nature,  largely  controlled  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  the  period.  Quite  aside  from  the  necessities  of 
embarrassed  borrowers,  heavy  sales  of  investment  shares  were  logical, 
because,  in  the  situation  then  presented,  the  owner's  capital  could  earn 
a  larger  profit  in  other  quarters  than  in  the  shares  in  question.  Even 
after  the  long  decline  in  prices  during  May  and  June,  such  shares,  at 
the  market's  valuation,  netted  the  owner,  in  the  dividends  declared, 
little  more  than  four  per  cent.  This  was  the  showing,  at  an  hour  when 
time  loans  to  corporations  in  the  highest  credit,  placed  for  a  year  or 
more,  commanded  six  per  cent,  and  when  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  perfectly  good  standing  were  borrowing  on  their  notes  at  an  even 
higher  rate.  That  capital,  under  such  conditions,  should  flow  from  the 
high-priced  railway  shares  to  these  other  quarters  of  investment  was  as 
certain  as  that  water  will  seek  its  level. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  more  profitable  investment 
offered  by  markets  for  time  loans  and  commercial  paper,  there  was  the 
further  inducement  created  by  knowledge  of  other  large  security  issues 
impending  in  the  future.  Exactly  what  this  meant,  in  a  single  stock, 
was  seen  last  spring,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad's  ofter  to  its  own 
existing  shareholders  of  $90,000,000  worth  of  new  shares  was  promptly 
followed  by  the  wholesale  marketing  of  their  stock  by  these  very  hold- 
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ers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  capital  to  subscribe  to  the  new  stock  at  the 
lower  issue  price.  What  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  impending  throughout  the  general  market.  Since 
the  Pennsylvania's  narrow  escape  from  a  highly  embarrassing  outcome 
to  its  undertaking,  no  company  has  ventured  to  put  out  more  stock  or 
bonds  in  the  present  market.  But  while  refraining  fi'om  such  issue  of 
new  securities,  some  of  the  strongest  railway  corporations  have  been 
driven  to  a  frank  confession  that  the  issue  had  merely  been  postponed ; 
the  temporary  loans,  raised  at  high  rates  by  the  companies  in  question, 
being  in  every  case  accompanied  by  explanations  that  the  money  was 
thus  borrowed  only  in  order  to  tide  over  the  company's  affairs  until  the 
market  for  its  stocks  and  bonds  should  be  more  receptive.  This  being 
so,  the  motive  for  the  holder  of  high-priced  shares  to  withdraw  his  capi- 
tal and  place  it  where  it  should  be  at  hand  on  a  moment's  notice  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

These  motives  —  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  so-called  "  community- 
of -interest "  purchases,  along  with  occasional  lavish  buying  in  contests 
for  control,  had  raised  prices  of  many  standard  railway  shares  to  imprec- 
edented  heights,  where  net  yield  to  investors  was  absurdly  small  —  are 
the  true  economic  explanation  of  the  remarkable  fall  in  values.  There 
is  another  influence,  however,  which  must  be  carefully  examined  in 
studying  the  season's  break  of  prices.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  explana- 
tion to  which  the  general  public  has  attached  the  chief  importance. 
Eeaders  of  newspapers,  on  days  when  this  season's  fall  in  prices  was 
most  violent,  will  recall  the  emphasis  laid  by  market  reports  on  "  bear 
selling,"  "  bear  raids,"  and  "  bear  manipulation. "  Certain  active  securities 
would  be  reported,  day  by  day,  as  "under  pressure  by  the  bears."  Still 
more  particularly,  when  the  melting  away  of  values  had  progressed  so 
far  as  to  force  four  or  five  Stock  Exchange  houses  into  insolvency,  "  bear 
rumors  "  of  other  and  far  more  serious  impending  disasters  engaged  the 
whole  attention  of  the  markets. 

Now  the  "  bear  operator  "  unquestionably  plays  as  large  a  part  in 
markets  like  this  summer's  as  the  "bull  operator"  plays  in  excited  up- 
ward movements  like  those  of  April,  1901,  and  August,  1902.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  the  professional  speculator  should  put  in  a  con- 
spicuous appearance  on  such  occasions.  In  1901  he  bought  stocks 
which  he  believed  were  being  bought  in  quantity  by  large  capitalists 
and  by  the  public ;  his  expectation  being  that  this  other  buying  would 
force  up  the  price,  enlarge  the  markets,  and  enable  him  to  sell  his  own 
holdings  later  at  the  higher  level.     Conversely,  speculators  of  that  sort 
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sold  stocks  this  summer  —  borrowing  the  secm-itiea  to  make  delivery, 
after  the  fashion  of  Stock-Exchange  speculation  —  their  obvious  reason 
being  that  they  foresaw  a  selling  movement  by  real  holders,  causes  of 
which  have  already  been  summarized.  Precisely  as  the  "bull "of  1901 
reckoned  on  selling  to  take  profits  at  the  high  level  of  the  upward  move- 
ment, so  the  "bear"  of  1903  counted  on  buying  in,  at  bottom  prices, 
what  he  had  sold  in  the  course  of  the  decline. 

This  is  a  very  elementary  sketch  of  the  machinery  of  speculative 
Wall  Street.  Taken  by  themselves,  such  operations  are  of  the  slightest 
possible  consequence  to  the  broad  and  permanent  movement  of  finance. 
They  are  merely  incidents;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  usually  nothing  more 
than  ripples  and  eddies  in  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  great  financial  tide. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  this  brief  sketch,  that  the  bear  is  never  an  influence 
of  the  first  importance ;  that  he  is  always  an  incident  and  not  a  cause ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  what  he  sells  to-day  he  must  buy  back  later  on 
—  thus  forcing  up  prices  by  his  purchases  —  so  that  he  cannot  figure  as 
a  permanent  factor  of  depression.  In  short,  the  most  that  his  activities 
can  accomplish,  in  a  creative  way,  is  done  through  his  power  of  antici- 
pating, and  at  times  prolonging,  tendencies  which  originate  from  very 
different  causes.  It  would  not  be  at  all  essential  to  devote  even  this 
much  of  space  to  such  machinery  of  speculation,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  general  public  has  already  shown  a  disposition  to  construct  a  legend 
whereby  all  the  phenomena  of  the  present  market  are  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  these  speculators  for  the  fall. 

Instead  of  assigning  everything  to  a  group  of  more  or  less  obscure 
professional  speculators,  who  were  "manipulating"  markets  for  the 
benefit  of  their  several  pockets,  the  belief  which  now  pervades  the 
popular  understanding  assumes  two  rival  groups  of  enormously  wealthy 
capitalists  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle;  the  one  striving  to  under- 
mine the  other  through  forcing  down  prices  for  securities  owned  by 
that  rival  interest,  and  pledged  against  its  loans.  This  theory  calls  for 
fair  discussion. 

It  may  be  conceded,  to  begin  with,  that  there  were  in  the  recent 
market  at  least  two  groups  of  very  powerful  capitalists,  whose  situation 
as  regards  the  market  differs  radically.  One  of  these  groups,  compris- 
ing numerous  important  private  capitalists  and  banking  houses,  man- 
aged, during  the  Stock  Exchange  craze  of  1901  and  1902,  to  involve 
itself  very  heavily  in  the  market.  The  exact  position,  now  or  hereto- 
fore, of  the  various  individuals  in  this  group  is  not  easy  to  detect. 
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Taking  the  group  as  a  whole,  however,  it  may  be  said,  to  begin  with, 
that  it  comprised  bankers  whose  resources  had  become  hopelessly  tied  up 
with  the  "  undigested  securities "  already  discussed  in  these  pages.  It 
was  this  group  of  capitalists  which  floated  the  huge  industrial  combina- 
tion of  1900,  1901,  and  1902;  which,  in  the  guise  of  syndicates,  "un- 
derwrote "  the  enormous  subsequent  issues  of  securities ;  which  bought 
up  the  control  of  powerful  railways  at  unprecedented  valuations,  paying 
the  price  in  new  securities  issued  by  other  railways  and  similarly  under- 
written; and  which,  for  these  and  other  similar  purposes,  not  only  ex- 
panded to  abnormal  volume  the  loan  account  of  fiduciary  institutions, 
but  borrowed  from  Europe,  on  their  own  finance  bills,  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  —  a  debt  whose  subsequent  repayment  strained 
severely  both  the  resources  of  domestic  banks  and  the  resisting  capacity 
of  domestic  markets.  It  should  be  obvious,  from  this  review  of  per- 
fectly well-known  facts,  that  the  group  in  question,  taken  as  a  whole, 
occupied  a  vulnerable  position. 

Another  group,  probably  quite  as  powerful  in  real  resources,  held  an 
exactly  opposite  position.  The  operations  of  this  group  have  been  less 
easy  to  define  and  trace,  because,  while  the  activities  of  the  group  above 
described  were  disclosed  and  advertised  by  public  incorporations  and 
detailed  financial  announcements,  the  second  group  of  financiers  were 
able,  on  the  whole,  to  act  in  secret  —  to  buy  and  sell,  in  other  words,  on 
the  footing  of  ordinary  investors.  But,  as  regards  even  these,  certain 
facts  were  sufficiently  well  established  —  one,  their  rather  consistent  re- 
fusal to  entangle  themselves  with  " underwriting  "  schemes;  another, 
their  attitude  of  passive  disapproval  of  last  year's  inflated  prices.  These 
two  facts  were  enough  to  prove  with  fair  conclusiveness:  first,  that 
the  capitalists  in  question  were  able  to  command  their  own  capital 
when  it  could  be  used  to  advantage;  secondly,  that  they  were  not 
indulging  this  year  in  wholesale  operations  for  the  rise ;  and,  thirdly, 
by  reasonable  inference,  that  they  were  willing  to  see  more  inviting 
prices,  at  which  they  could  replace  their  capital  in  standard  investment 
shares. 

These  are  the  reasonable  facts  out  of  which  has  been  constructed  the 
legend  of  a  "  war "  between  two  great  financial  interests,  in  which  per- 
sonal jealousy  was  the  motive,  and  battering-down  of  prices  for  stocks 
controlled  by  the  rival  interests  the  method,  of  campaign.  The  popu- 
lar notion  framed  itself  much  as  follows :  For  reasons  not  stated,  bitter 
hostility  exists  between  the  rival  financiers.  Each  group  is  interested 
in   particular   securities.     The   attacking  party  selects,   for   example. 
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United  States  Steel  shares  as  a  vulnerable  point,  and  breaks  the  price 
some  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  In  retaliation,  Amalgamated  Copper 
shares,  assumed  to  be  the  favorite  stock  of  the  attacking  party,  are 
assailed  by  the  interest  identified  with  the  Steel  shares.  Incidentally, 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  investment  securities  is  shaken ;  and  the 
"Battle  of  Titans,"  as  the  penny  dreadfuls  take  most  pleasure  in  charac- 
terizing the  operation,  upsets  the  entire  financial  structure,  much  as  real 
war  brings  devastation  on  unlucky  spectators. 

The  stating  of  this  theory  ought  to  be  enough  to  expose  its  foolish- 
ness. The  theory,  even  if  not  fantastic,  is  at  least  unnecessary.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  financiers  will  sell  their  holding  of  any 
given  stock,  if  they  expect  to  get  it  back  later  on  at  lower  prices. 
It  is  conceivable,  if  they  know  some  other  holder  will  be  forced  to  sell 
at  a  sacrifice  when  the  price  goes  low  enough,  that  they  may  even  in- 
crease the  pressure  through  sales  of  borrowed  stock  on  the  plan  of  "bear 
speculation."  In  such  a  case,  the  "covering  "  purchases  would  be  easily 
effected,  if  the  plan  worked  out  successfully,  during  the  forced  liquida- 
tion of  the  embarrassed  holder.  But  this  involves  no  "war,"  and  need 
not  be  inspired  by  personal  jealousies.  It  is  precisely  what  occurs  on 
all  occasions  in  a  speculative  market.  It  is  precisely  what  every  intel- 
ligent investor,  great  or  small,  to-day  wishes  that  he  himself  had  done. 
It  became  sensational  in  aspect,  during  the  season  just  past,  only  because 
the  commitments  of  the  embarrassed  financiers  and  their  consequent 
liquidation  were  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The  simple  facts  remain, 
after  all  the  fictions  of  the  market  have  been  laid  aside,  that  huge  masses 
of  securities  were  held  on  borrowed  money;  that  the  lenders  wanted 
their  money  back ;  that  outside  investors  would  not  buy  the  stocks  except 
at  bargain  prices ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  unfortunate  operators  had  to 
sell  for  whatever  they  could  get. 

I  have  discussed  this  phase  of  the  financial  situation  at  greater 
length,  perhaps,  than  the  subject  really  warrants,  because  it  is  easily 
possible  for  those  who  credit  the  legend  of  a  "  Battle  of  Titans  "  to  mis- 
take the  whole  significance  of  the  movement.  Having  touched  upon 
the  fictions  which  surround  the  market's  real  phenomena,  it  is  now 
easier  to  review  the  season's  events.  In  the  previous  number  of  this 
magazine,  the  state  of  feeling  regarding  the  "undigested  securities" 
problem  was  discussed  in  detail.  This  was  the  condition  precedent 
which  made  the  summer  markets  possible.  The  acute  convulsion  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  involving  not  only  the  violent  break  in  prices,  but  the 
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failure  of  five  financial  houses,  had  more  immediate  origin  in  th«  money 
market. 

The  phenomena  of  that  market  have  been  curious  and  in  some  re- 
spects perplexing.  What  made  the  movement  an  actual  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  Wall  Street  was  the  fact  that,  at  the  worst  of  the  decline,  the 
credit  of  financial  houses  came  to  be  called  in  question.  Before  the 
downward  sweep  of  values  had  been  checked,  five  Stock  Exchange 
houses  in  New  York  had  been  driven  to  suspension,  and  the  names  of 
others,  alleged  to  be  on  the  verge  of  such  embarrassment,  were  freely 
whispered  throughout  Wall  Street.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  doubt  as 
to  how  far  such  wreck  of  credit  would  in  the  end  extend  brought  the 
feeling  of  financial  markets  into  a  state  which  might  almost  be  described 
as  panic. 

The  collapse  of  values  was  arrested,  at  the  opening  of  August,  before 
any  really  grave  disaster  had  occurred.  There  were,  indeed,  several 
curious  facts  about  the  actual  failures  which  made  it  difficult  to  draw 
exact  conclusions.  Midsummer  failures  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  all 
but  unprecedented ;  the  reason  being  that  summer  is  traditionally  a  time 
of  easy  money,  whereas  failures  ordinarily  occur  because  money  cannot 
be  borrowed  by  the  embarrassed  banker.  Now  "call  money,"  which  the 
banker  or  broker  ordinarily  uses  in  his  business,  was  easily  obtainable 
this  summer. 

This  was  one  curious  anomaly  of  the  season.  Another  was,  that  the 
insolvent  firms  were  not  in  any  instance  houses  which  had  been  involved 
in  the  industrial  underwritings  and  promotions  which  were  the  prime 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  In  every  case  the  liabilities  which  the  houses 
could  not  meet  were  incurred  through  operations,  not  in  industrials,  but 
in  railway  shares.  The  largest  of  the  failures  seemed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  disastrous  effort  to  force  up  values  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  shares,  through  a  "  pool "  of  speculators.  Another  came 
about  through  a  banker's  effort  to  control,  through  borrowed  money, 
shares  of  a  Mexican  railway.  Still  another  house  came  to  grief  through 
a  similar  effort  to  control  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute.  No  doubt, 
these  houses  contributed,  through  sales  of  other  investment  shares  in 
the  effort  to  save  themselves,  to  the  outpour  of  such  high-grade  stocks. 
They  failed,  in  fact,  because  stocks  whose  value  was,  for  other  reasons, 
falling  rapidly,  had  been  used  by  themselves  as  collateral  against  their 
borrowings.  When  the  loans  were  recalled  because  the  collateral  had 
become  insufficient,  they  were  forced  to  confess  insolvency.  But  none 
of  the  firms  which  actually  failed  was  of  such  calibre  or  resources  as  to 
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account  in  any  satisfactory  way  for  the  enormous  general  liquidation. 
The  inference  thus  became  inevitable  that  the  pressure  under  which 
the  security  market  broke  came  from  sales  of  houses  which  held  suffi- 
cient real  resources  in  reserve,  but  which  had  to  protect  themselves,  in 
face  of  the  fall  of  values,  by  letting  their  other  holdings  go  at  a  heavy 
sacrifice.  That  they  were  able  so  to  do,  without  even  disclosing  their 
identity,  was  commonly  cited  as  a  proof  of  a  really  strong  position.  It 
certaiuly  proved  that  the  hard-pressed  financiers  were  possessed  of  pow- 
erful reserves;  whence  the  familiar  saying  that  this  was  a  "rich  man's 
panic."  . 

Of  all  the  anomalies  above  referred  to,  the  most  confusing  was  the 
course  of  rates  for  money.  That  money  was  scarce,  in  the  sense  of 
being  difficult  to  obtain  for  fixed  terms  in  the  commercial  or  financial 
markets,  has  been  amply  demonstrated ;  yet  at  the  same  time  loans  of 
money  repayable  on  demand  were  easily  obtainable.  During  the  sever- 
est pressure  in  the  Stock  Exchange  call  money  failed  entirely  to  ad- 
vance. On  recent  occasions,  such  as  last  October,  when  reaction  in  the 
stock  market  became  violent,  money  on  call  has  advanced  temporarily 
to  rates  as  high  as  twenty-five  or  fifty  per  cent.  During  the  whole  of 
the  last  season,  the  highest  rate  reached  by  Stock-Exchange  call  loans 
was  six  per  cent,  and  the  days  were  very  few  when  such  loans  could  not 
be  had  in  abundance  at  two  or  three  per  cent. 

This  fact  has  perplexed  a  good  many  observers  of  the  markets  — 
more  especially  when  large  borrowers  in  high  credit  were  finding  it 
difficult  to  obtain  time  money.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  least 
surprising  when  its  particular  causes  were  examined,  nor  did  it  mili- 
tate in  any  degree  against  the  theory  of  a  straitened  credit  situation. 
Call  loans  were  cheap  throughout  the  summer  because  borrowers  as  a 
whole  did  not  want  that  form  of  credit,  and  because  lenders  as  a  whole 
were  especially  anxious  to  invest  in  it.  The  Stock  Exchange,  from 
which  comes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inquiiy  for  demand  loans, 
had  been  selling  its  speculative  holdings  and  liquidatiug  the  loans 
necessitated  by  such  holdings.  Therefore,  the  actual  request  for  loans 
on  call  this  summer  could  scarcely  have  been  one-haK  as  great  as  it 
was  a  year  ago.  As  for  the  lending  institution,  its  policy  clearly  was 
to  place  its  funds  where  they  could  be  recalled  immediately.  Thus 
placed,  the  credits  would  be  surely  available,  either  for  sudden  calls 
from  the  harvest  country  or  for  a  really  serious  emergency  in  the  mar- 
kets.    The  situation,  therefore,  shaped  itself,  in  the  most  logical  of  ways, 
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into  a  money  market  where  supply  of  capital  offered  on  such  loans  was 
immensely  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  it.  Of  this,  the  two-per-cent  call 
rate,  with  occasional  drops  to  one  and  a  half  or  one,  was  the  accurate 
measure. 

The  position  just  explained  did  not  apply  to  loans  with  a  three  or 
six  months'  term.  Supply  was  scant  in  credits  of  this  sort,  because  the 
lenders,  face  to  face  with  a  doubtful  and  disquieting  situation,  were  re- 
luctant to  let  more  than  a  limited  portion  of  their  funds  pass  from  their 
control  pending  the  autumn  season.  Demand  was  at  the  same  time 
very  large;  because  the  borrower,  with  continuing  needs  for  capital, 
naturally  wished  to  assure  himself  beyond  peradventure  throughout  the 
period  of  uncertainty.  On  ordinary  occasions,  rates  for  time  loans  will 
be  under,  rather  than  over,  the  prevailing  rate  on  call.  This  summer, 
while  the  call  loan  rate  was  dropping  repeatedly  to  one-and-a-half  per 
cent,  a  good  part  of  the  three  and  six  months'  credit  gi'anted  commanded 
six  per  cent. 

Such  a  movement  was  reasonable  enough,  even  when  the  routine 
phenomena  of  the  market  were  considered.  The  position  was,  however, 
greatly  emphasized  by  another  development  of  the  season,  more  disquiet- 
ing in  its  aspect  than  any  which  had  gone  before.  We  saw,  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Forum,  what  followed  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  ex- 
periment in  offering  new  stock  in  large  amounts  for  subscription  by 
investors.  That  company's  offer  of  $75,000,000  shares  at  120,  made 
when  outstanding  shares  sold  at  157  in  the  market,  resulted  in  a  fall  of 
the  old  shares  to  120,  and  in  some  very  awkward  incidental  complica- 
tions. The  Pennsylvania  standing  perhaps  the  first  among  all  Ameri- 
can railway  enterprises  in  credit  and  financial  prestige,  this  experience 
was  hardly  such  as  to  invite  imitation  by  its  fellow-corporations.  Yet 
it  so  happened  that  a  number  of  companies  had  shaped  plans,  and  in 
many  instances  involved  themselves  in  contracts,  calling  for  very  large 
amounts  of  capital.  The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  for  example,  needed 
$10,000,000;  the  New  York  Central,  with  the  projected  remodelling  of 
its  approaches  and  terminal  at  New  York,  needed  another  heavy  sum. 
Half  a  dozen  other  railways  found  themselves  confronted  with  similar 
requirements,  some  of  which  apparently  represented  expenditure  already 
made  from  treasury  funds  which  had  to  be  replaced. 

There  is  Kttle  profit  in  discussing  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  in- 
curring such  liabilities  in  face  of  a  tightening  money  market.  Some 
of  the  needs  in  question,  affecting  track  improvement  and  replacement 
of  cars  and  motive  power  exhausted  by  the  strain  of  heavy  trafiic,  could 
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not  be  deferred.  Some,  like  the  New  York  Centrars  requirements, 
were  demanded  outright  by  general  public  opinion.  At  least  a  part  of 
the  necessities  in  question  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted  that  the  railway  managements,  and 
the  bankers  associated  with  them,  had  read  the  signs  of  the  times  very 
imperfectly,  and  had  committed  their  companies  to  ambitious  and  costly 
undertakings  which  were  poorly  adapted  to  the  condition  unfolding, 
even  then,  in  the  money  market.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  they 
were  now  confronted  with  a  rather  awkward  situation.  Investors,  as 
the  Pennsylvania's  experiment  had  proved,  would  not  provide  the  capi- 
tal except  by  taking  new  securities  at  prices  very  adverse  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  companies.  The  larger  banking  houses,  which  ordinarily 
would  have  bought  up  the  new  securities  and  held  them  for  future 
markets,  were  tied  up  in  their  older  underwriting  obligations.  The 
banks  flatly  announced  their  inability  to  help  the  borrowing  corpora- 
tions out.  There  was  left  as  an  immediate  resource  only  the  European 
banking  institutions,  and  to  them  the  railway  companies  resorted,  as 
the  Stock-Exchange  borrowers  had  done  in  the  early  spring.  The  com- 
panies, through  the  medium  of  bankers,  offered  their  notes,  running 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  either  at  a  heavy  discount  from  face 
value  or  at  a  very  substantial  interest  rate.  As  a  rule,  these  heavy  tem- 
porary loans,  including  Union  Pacific's  $10,000,000  borrowing,  were 
offered  in  London  at  six  per  cent  or  higher.  This  was  done  when  time 
loans  to  European  borrowers  went  at  three  per  cent  in  London,  at  three 
and  a  quarter  in  Berlin,  and  at  two  and  a  half  or  thereabouts  in  Paris. 
In  other  words,  these  corporations  were  unable  to  raise  the  requisite 
capital  at  home,  and,  to  get  it  from  the  foreign  markets,  had  to  pay 
nearly  double  the  rate  then  prevalent  on  those  markets. 

These  railway  borrowings  of  course  create  a  problem  of  the  future. 
Next  summer,  or  in  the  ensuing  winter,  they  should  normally  be  paid 
off,  and  the  payment  will  inevitably  force  exchange  against  this  country 
and  draw  heavily  on  domestic  credits.  If  the  investing  community  has 
by  that  time  resumed  its  interest  in  the  markets,  the  process  may  be 
reasonably  simple.  The  companies  will  sell  new  securities  at  fair  prices, 
and  with  the  proceeds  pay  off  their  maturing  loans.  That  must  be  left 
for  the  future  to  work  out. 

The  borrowing  railways  incurred  particular  criticism,  because  of 
their  failure  to  make  clear  and  public  statements  as  to  the  reason  why 
such  large  sums  of  capital  were  thus  imperatively  needed.  The  critics 
did  not  allege  or  assume  that  any  but  proper  and  reasonable  use  was  to 
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be  made  of  the  money  obtained.  Their  point  —  which,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  general  situation,  was  entirely  valid  —  was  that  so  long  as 
the  money  market  did  not  know  precisely  why  the  Union  Pacific,  for 
example,  had  to  have  $10,000,000  new  capital  at  once,  it  would  be  left 
necessarily  in  the  dark  as  to  what  additional  demands  of  a  similar 
character  must  be  looked  for.  Such  uncertainty  was  emphasized  by  a 
very  remarkable  announcement  made,  in  the  worst  demoralization  of  the 
market,  by  the  Rock  Island  Railway  Company.  At  the  end  of  July  this 
company  announced  its  purpose  of  asking  from  the  shareholders,  at  the 
autumn  meeting,  authority  to  put  out  $260,000,000  more  securities. 
These  issues  were  to  be  of  bonds,  and  the  capital  raised  by  them  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  notice,  to  be  used 

for  the  purpose  of  refunding,  redeeming,  or  paying,  at  or  before  maturity,  out- 
standing obligations  of  this  company  and  of  such  other  companies  whose  prop- 
erties are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  or  controlled  by  consolidation,  purchase, 
lease,  ownership  of  shares  of  stock,  or  otherwise,  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company;  for  the  purpose  of  the  future  enlargement,  improve- 
ment, extension,  and  equipment  of  the  properties  of  this  company  and  of  such  other 
companies;  for  the  construction,  purchase,  or  acquisition  of  other  railways  and 
property ;  for  the  purchase,  exchange,  or  acquisition  of  bonds  and  stocks  of  other 
companies ;  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  this  company  for  moneys  at  any  time 
expended  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  for  other  lawful  purposes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  absolutely  no  restriction,  beyond  the  restric- 
tion of  the  courts,  is  placed  by  this  announcement  on  the  use  of  this 
quarter  of  a  billion  capital  by  the  company ;  that  company,  moreover, 
being  already  under  absolute  control,  through  last  year's  ingenious 
stock-division  scheme,  of  a  single  group  of  capitalists.  For  reasons 
obvious  enough,  the  problems  created  by  this  proposed  experiment  are 
problems  of  the  more  or  less  distant  future.  The  company  could  not 
sell  any  such  amount  of  bonds  to-day,  or  even  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 
A  good  deal  of  time  is  likely  to  elapse,  and  a  good  many  things  may 
happen,  before  the  use  of  the  power  requested  will  be  practicable,  except 
for  the  mere  exchange  of  the  new  securities  for  outstanding  shares  of 
other  companies,  through  which  control  might  be  obtained. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  railways  as  an  influence  in  the  persistent  de- 
mands on  the  season's  money  market.  These  demands,  we  have  seen, 
passed  well  beyond  the  capacity  of  domestic  lending  institutions.  They 
were  preceded  by  another  form  of  inquiry  for  capital,  which  was  much 
more  disquieting  because  of  the  state  of  things  which  it  brought  to  light. 
Experienced  observers,  at  the  height  of  the  craze  for  industrial  incorpo- 
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rations,  predicted  openly  that  the  rock  on  which  these  hastily  contrived 
experiments  were  bound  to  split  was  lack  of  "working  capital." 

This  prediction  requires  a  little  explanation.  When  a  dozen  or  more 
existing  manufacturing  establishments  were  combined  into  one  indus- 
trial corporation,  the  stock  issued  to  cany  through  the  "  deal "  was  as- 
signed very  much  as  follows :  (1)  so  much  for  actual  value  of  existing 
plants;  (2)  so  much  for  "good-will,"  which  might  mean  merely  trade 
prestige  and  earning  power,  but  was  more  likely  to  mean  the  price  fixed 
by  the  owner  for  his  compulsory  retii-ement  from  business ;  (3)  so  much 
for  promoters'  and  bankers'  fees,  or  for  commission  for  "underwriting 
syndicates " ;  (4)  so  much  for  working  capital.  By  working  capital 
was  meant  a  fund  in  bank  sufficient  to  buy  material  for  manufacture 
and  to  pay  current  wages  and  salaries,  until  such  time  as  payment  by 
purchasers  of  the  finished  goods  should  reimburse  the  company. 

How  large  a  fund  would  be  required  for  this  last-named  purpose 
depended,  of  course,  on  circumstances  —  on  the  costliness  of  raw  material, 
on  the  extent  to  which  extended  credits  figured  in  payment  either  for 
these  materials  or  for  the  finished  manufactures,  to  some  extent  even  on 
the  magnitude  of  trade  demands,  and  hence  of  contracts  undertaken  to 
meet  them.  Estimates,  in  advance,  of  the  actual  cash  needs  for  such 
purposes  were  extremely  difficult  to  make.  Unscrupulous  promoters, 
anxious  only  to  pass  along  the  new  stock  at  the  earliest  moment  to  the 
public,  did  on  occasion  go  so  far  as  to  ignore  such  needs  entirely  in  then- 
sale  of  securities  for  capital.  By  such  a  policy,  they  were,  of  course,  able 
to  cut  down  substantially  the  aggregate  of  stock  for  which  they  were 
forced  to  find  a  market.  Even  where  this  action  did  not  obscure  the 
problem  of  working  capital,  there  were  cases  enough  where  misjudgment 
of  the  problem  led  to  as  bad  results. 

Individual  manufacturers,  such  as  sold  out  to  the  trusts,  were 
accustomed  to  raise  theu'  working  capital  largely  fi-om  the  banks.  As 
soon  as  preparation  for  active  manufacture  had  begun,  they  offered  theii* 
six  or  nine  months'  notes  to  neighboring  institutions.  The  banker  to 
whom  the  manufactm-er  applied  was  likely  to  be  familiar  not  only  with 
the  ramifications  of  his  neighbor's  business,  but  with  the  personal  record, 
character,  and  business  methods  of  the  borrower.  Coming  as  it  did 
through  establishments  separated  both  in  ownership  and  in  location, 
such  a  demand  was  readily  provided  for.  In  fact,  the  discounting  of 
manufacturers'  paper  made  up  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  business 
of  provincial  banks  in  certain  districts.  Very  many  promoters  and  syn- 
dicating bankers  argued  optimistically  that  the  company  which  com- 
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bined  under  single  ownership  these  various  manufactories  would  enjoy 
the  same  facilities. 

This  hope  was  mere  delusion.  The  combination,  to  begin  with, 
had,  as  a  rule,  annihilated  at  a  single  stroke  the  element  of  personal 
reputation  which  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  discounts  formerly  made 
for  its  constituent  corporations.  Further,  the  sum  required  for  working 
capital,  and  now  required  by  a  single  borrower,  was  equal  to  the  pre- 
vious requirements  of  all  the  companies  combined.  Where  ten  manu- 
facturers, who  formerly  borrowed,  say,  a  million  dollars  each  for  an 
active  season's  needs,  had  sold  out  to  a  central  company,  that  company 
obviously  had  to  procure  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  ensuing  season  no 
less  than  ten  million  dollars.  But  for  ten  well-known  and  well-tried 
borrowers  to  obtain  a  million  each  is  a  vastly  simpler  problem  than  for 
one  new  and  untested  borrower,  even  with  the  same  facilities  and  "  good- 
will," to  raise  ten  millions;  and  this  the  industrial  combinations  very 
soon  discovered.  The  so-called  "  Malting  Trust "  came  to  grief  through 
this  very  cause  at  the  high  tide  of  industrial  prosperity ;  but  it  was 
naturally  reserved  for  the  last  season's  scarcity  of  capital  and  ultra- 
conservatism  by  the  banks  to  give  the  real  test  to  the  situation. 

I  mentioned,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Forum,  the  trouble  in  which 
the  Shipbuilding  Combination  found  itself.  At  first  the  difficulties  of 
that  undertaking  seemed  to  arise  fi'om  inability  to  float  its  shares.  Em- 
barrassment from  this  cause  only  was  sufficiently  alarming.  A  large 
part  of  the  concern's  securities  iiad  been  "underwritten  "  by  one  of  the 
younger  trust  companies  of  New  York  City.  This  company  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  capital  subscribed,  expecting  to  reimburse  itself  by 
sale  of  the  underwritten  shares  to  investors  or  to  other  underwriters. 
It  was  apparently  induced  to  place  itself  in  that  position  through  an  ex- 
traordinary tale,  set  forth  by  certain  promoters,  that  they  were  assured 
of  an  absolutely  unquestionable  market  with  certain  Paris  capitalists. 
Some  people  have  doubted  —  not  without  reasonable  grounds  —  whether 
foreign  capitalists,  able  to  buy  the  stock,  were  ever  actually  interested. 
However  this  may  be,  the  facts  are  apparently  established  that  the  nego- 
tiations were  a  mere  burlesque ;  that  the  Frenchmen  cited  as  intending 
buyers  were  financiers  of  distinctly  second  rate ;  and  that,  whatever  their 
assurances  to  begin  with,  they  ended  by  refusing  flatly  to  provide  the 
capital  promised  by  the  intermediary. 

This  collapse  of  an  expected  "  deal "  resulted,  first,  in  a  hasty  "  un- 
loading "  of  their  shares  by  domestic  holders,  with  consequent  disappear- 
ance of  the  market,  and,  next,  in  the  narrow  escape  of  the  trust  company 
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from  grave  embarrassment ;  this  escape  being  made  possible  only  through 
the  transfer  of  its  Shipbuilding  securities,  at  a  very  low  valuation,  to  a 
banker's  syndicate.  But  it  presently  appeared  that  even  the  syndicate 
had  bought  into  nothing  but  loss  and  litigation.  By  its  nature,  the  ship- 
building industry  involved  exceptional  requirements  for  working  capital. 
No  such  provision  had  been  made  by  its  organizers;  and,  in  addition 
to  this  unpleasant  fact,  examination  of  the  company's  accounts  by 
experts  forced  the  public  confession  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
companies  absorbed  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  exaggerated 
at  the  amalgamation. 

Though  the  remarkable  episode  of  the  Shipbuilding  combination 
was  no  doubt  exceptional  in  the  number  of  blunders  and  peculiar  prac- 
tices converged  on  a  single  enterprise,  the  facts  established  in  regard  to 
it  are  typical  of  many  others.  That  its  mistaken  plans  for  procuring 
working  capital  were  not  peculiar  to  this  single  case  was  proved  by 
the  number  of  minor  embarrassments  of  the  kind  which  followed  or 
preceded  it.  One  of  these  affected  an  enterprise  of  high  standing  in  New 
England  —  the  so-called  Cotton-yarn  Company,  formed  to  combine  nine 
separate  mills  in  that  branch  of  industry.  Without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, shareholders  who  had  been  receiving  seven  per  cent  dividends  were 
notified  that  a  cash  assessment  was  inevitable,  and  that,  for  old  stock 
and  new  cash  combined,  they  would  receive  a  smaller  block  of  shares, 
with  a  lower  rate  of  dividend,  than  they  had  held  at  the  company's 
organization.  Similar  revelations  of  distress  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Consolidated  Lake  Superior  undertaking,  which  paid  seven  per  cent  divi- 
dends up  to  September,  1902,  but  had  to  confess  virtual  insolvency  this 
summer.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  distresses  of  the  sort  which  will 
be  heard  from  later;  for  the  season's  money  market  is  at  any  rate  shut 
to  all  but  high-grade  borrowers. 

As  the  Shipbuilding  episode  was  typical  of  the  progress  of  events 
from  one  point  of  view,  so  the  remarkable  experiences  which  beset  the 
Steel  Corporation's  shares  were  typical  fi'om  another.  It  is,  in  fact, 
necessary  to  examine  this  second  episode  very  carefully,  in  order 
to  determine  what  were  the  actual  governing  conditions  of  the 
period. 

What  happened  to  the  Steel  shares  is  very  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  declines  of  35  and  63  per  cent  respectively,  between  high- 
est and  lowest  prices  of  the  preferred  and  common  shares,  were  severe 
enough,  but  could  not  fairly  be  called  exceptional.  The  stock's  extreme 
weakness  of  midsummer,  however,  was  unlike  the  fall  of  other  indus- 
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trial  shares,  in  that  it  came  while  both  preferred  and  common  Steel 
stocks  were  paying  unchanged  dividends,  and  publishing  earnings  re- 
ports which  apparently  insured  continuance  of  such  payment.  It  was 
unlike  the  fall  in  first-class  railway  shares,  because  of  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  stock  thrown  on  the  market,  and  because  of  the  very  ex- 
traordinary yield  to  the  investor  offered  through  purchase  of  the  stock 
at  the  lowest  prices.  In  one  single  week  of  August,  sales  of  Steel  pre- 
ferred reached  a  volume  of  123,000  shares,  or  say,  $8,600,000,  while 
sales  of  the  common  reached  311,000,  or,  about  $6,800,000.  A  still 
more  interesting  calculation,  however,  shows  that  the  investor  who,  at 
the  close  of  July,  bought  Steel  common  at  2  Of  and  Steel  preferred  at 
67,  with  dividends  continued  at  the  respective  rates  of  4  and  7  per  cent, 
would  net  on  his  investment  lOf  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  preferred 
shares,  and  very  nearly  20  with  the  common. 

Now  it  hardly  need  be  said  that  investment  stocks  will  never  sell  at 
rates  guaranteeing  such  a  yield,  unless  (1)  money  is  absolutely  non- 
procm-able,  as  in  case  of  panic;  or  (2)  continuance  of  dividends  at  pre- 
vailing rates,  or  of  any  dividends  at  all,  is  deemed  improbable ;  or  (3) 
complete  perplexity  and  distrust  have  surrounded  all  the  operations  of 
the  enterprise.  The  striking  fact  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  experience 
in  this  summer's  market  is  that,  although  no  one  of  these  three  influ- 
ences was  fully  at  work,  nevertheless  each  influence,  in  modified  form, 
played  an  essential  part.  Money  was  not  unprocurable,  but  it  was  hard 
to  get  on  collateral  of  industrial  securities.  Existing  dividends  were 
apparently  warranted  by  reported  earnings ;  but  critics  held  that  a  larger 
depreciation  fund  ought  to  have  been  accumulated  before  the  common 
stock  received  a  dividend,  and  that  a  really  violent  fall  in  price  of  steel 
would  make  such  payment  doubtful.  As  for  the  general  question  of 
distrust,  it  must  be  said  that  the  ill-judged  and  disastrous  scheme  to 
float  the  company's  $250,000,000  bonds,  the  complications  of  an  im- 
portant officer  of  the  company,  and,  in  addition,  the  seemingly  end- 
less outpour  of  the  stock  at  the  lowest  prices  were  enough  to  frighten 
anybody. 

The  truth  is,  people  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  how  great 
an  element  of  weakness  was  the  company's  billion-dollar  capitalization. 
Instead  of  assuring  the  stability  of  the  shares  in  question,  this  concen- 
tration of  the  title  to  ownership  of  so  enormous  and  varied  enterprises 
made  permanent  lodgment  of  the  stock  exceptionally  difficult.  The 
reasons  for  this  indisputable  fact  are  found  in  human  nature.  Prudent 
investors  rarely  choose  to  place  their  savings  all  in  a  single  security ; 
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and  their  dislike  to  such  a  policy  must  certainly  increase  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  stock  or  bond  in  question  are  bound  up  with  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  single  industry. 

Now  with  the  Steel  Corporation,  several  facts  combined  to  remove 
the  shares  at  once  from  the  field  which  high  grade  government  securities 
occupy.  The  company's  capitalization  was  known  to  be  inflated.  It 
had  exchanged  its  stock  for  shares  of  subsidiary  companies,  which,  by 
admission  of  their  organizers  on  the  witness-stand,  had  themselves  been 
capitalized  for  double  or  treble  the  original  valuation.  Again,  the  most 
time-honored  tradition  of  industrial  markets  is,  and  always  has  been, 
that  the  steel  and  iron  industry  exceeds  all  others  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  prosperity  and  adversity.  Some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 
ents of  the  Steel  incorporation  were  concerns  which  not  only  passed 
dividends  in  the  hard  times  of  the  nineties,  but  went  bankrupt.  That 
profits  of  these  companies,  in  their  amalgamated  form,  should  be  great 
enough,  at  the  present  height  of  active  trade,  to  pay  dividends  even  on 
a  highly  inflated  capitalization  is  neither  surprising  nor  unprecedented. 
As  against  the  seven  and  four  per  cent  paid  on  the  present  Steel  Trust 
shares,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that,  in  1879  and  1880,  small  manu- 
factories of  steel  and  iron  tm-ned  out  and  sold  material  at  a  profit  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  per  cent  on  cost.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
equally  violent  reaction  ten  years  later. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  argument  to  criticize  the  Steel  incorpora- 
tion, which  has  in  fact  given  by  its  policy  many  reasons  to  warrant  its 
existence  in  its  present  form ;  which  has  modified  the  excesses  of  the 
markets,  reduced  the  steel  trade  as  a  whole  to  greater  system,  and  per- 
fected many  valuable  economies  of  production  and  distribution.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  face  the  facts  courageously  and  intelligently,  if  the  mar- 
ket's phenomena  are  to  be  explained  at  all;  and  the  result  of  such  a 
policy  is  to  stamp  the  methods  of  financing  this  enormous  trust  as  full 
of  both  theoretical  and  practical  mistakes.  The  central  point  where 
weakness  was  developed  was  that  which  concerned  distribution  of  the 
shares.  The  public,  it  is  true,  bought  very  largely ;  but  large  as  its 
buyings  were,  they  were  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  volume  of  stock 
created.  Therefore,  the  bulk  of  this  huge  capital  was  lodged  in  1903, 
as  in  1901,  in  the  hands  of  people  who  organized  and  "underwrote  "  the 
Steel  Trust  and  its  constituent  companies  before  it.  These  people  were, 
in  two  respects,  an  uncertain  constituency  on  which  to  depend  for  the 
permanent  holding  of  the  Steel  shares.     First,  they  knew,  far  better 

than  the  general  public,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  in  the  long  run  their 
14 
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enterprise  must  be  subjected,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  keep  their 
huge  holdings  of  the  stock  indefinitely.  Secondly,  the  paper  profits,  ob- 
tained by  this  very  enterprise,  tempted  them  into  other  extensive  specu- 
lative ventures,  which  largely  went  amiss.  When  forced  to  the  wall  in 
these  other  and  disastrous  imdertakings,  they  sold  their  solid  investment 
shares  because  those  were  surest  of  a  market,  and  then  threw  over  blocks 
of  "  Steel "  because  that  stock,  largely  obtained  for  nothing,  involved  no 
actual  loss  if  sold  at  any  price. 

As  to  the  company's  actual  finances,  and  the  prospects  of  the  inves- 
tor who  buys  its  shares  around  the  present  low  prices,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  the  situation  is  not  altered  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  except 
that  twelve  months  more  of  the  exceptional  trade  prosperity  which  has 
insured  the  corporation's  profits  have  elapsed. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  season's  phe- 
nomena in  the  money  and  investment  markets  that  discussion  of  such 
other  influences  as  harvest  results  and  general  trade  must  be  passed  over 
lightly.  As  regards  the  crops,  this  would  be  in  any  case  inevitable,  be- 
cause the  lateness  of  the  season  has  left  the  harvest  out-turn,  even  now, 
involved  in  more  than  usual  uncertainty.  At  the  moment  of  writing, 
the  grain  crops  promise  an  average  yield,  considerably  less  than  the  pros- 
pect of  the  early  summer;  but  still  substantially,  on  the  basis  of  the 
August  government  estimate,  the  wheat  crop,  which  had  promised 
750,000,000  bushels  earlier  in  the  season,  points  now  to  a  total  of  barely 
650,000,000.  Yet  even  that  crop,  if  harvested,  would  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  only  three  wheat  yields  in  our  history  —  those  of  1902, 1901, 
and  1898.  Corn,  too,  though  its  promise  was  reduced  both  in  July  and 
August,  still  in  the  last-named  month  indicated  a  crop  surpassed  by  the 
actual  yield  in  1902  and  1896  only,  and  the  September  statement 
showed  improvement  both  in  condition  and  expected  yield.  But  corn 
had  the  test  of  frost,  the  menace  of  all  late  crops,  before  it,  and,  at  this 
writing,  is  seriously  endangered.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  crop  ques- 
tion will  become  of  considerably  larger  interest  later  on,  when  the  export 
question  comes  once  more  to  the  foreground. 

The  foreign  trade  position  has  not  changed.  Even  in  July,  while 
merchandise  exports  increased  $2,748,000  over  1902,  imports  increased 
$3,032,000.  What  was  perhaps  more  striking  was  the  fact  that  all  the 
export  increase  came  in  other  than  agricultural  commodities.  For  the 
seven  months  ending  with  July,  a  $61,204,000  increase  in  exports  was 
offset  by  a  $59,358,000  gain  in  imports,  while  excess  of  gold  exports 
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over  imports  for  the  period  was  much  the  largest  since  1897,  footing  up 
to  a  total  excess  of  $21,846,000. 

One  of  the  curious  problems  of  the  coming  autumn  is  whether  the 
high  demand  for  capital  will  not  result  in  free  movement  of  gold  from 
Europe  to  this  country  —  a  normal  movement  for  the  season  which  has 
not,  however,  been  witnessed  in  the  autumn  during  any  year  since  1900. 
There  is  a  general,  and  by  no  means  unreasonable,  hope  for  such  relief, 
founded  upon  the  fact  that  heavy  remittances  to  repay  our  floating  for- 
eign obligations,  which  have  repeatedly  forced  exchange  against  this 
country  when  it  should  have  moved  in  our  favor,  ought  now  to  be  in 
some  degree  suspended,  since  the  large  repayment  of  last  spring. 

Such  an  expectation  was  generally  maintained  until  the  opening  of 
September,  when  a  sudden  contest  for  control  of  international  capital  be- 
gan between  the  markets  of  London  and  Berlin.  The  Bank  of  England 
put  up  its  rate,  quite  unexpectedly,  from  three  to  four  per  cent;  money 
markets  tightened  at  all  European  cities.  Incidentally,  British  consols 
feU  to  a  lower  price  than  any  reached  in  the  great  decline  of  last  spring, 
and  much  the  lowest  since  1870;  thus  reflecting  a  condition  in  London 
finance  not  wholly  unlike  what  existed  here  last  summer  —  too  great  a 
mass  of  securities,  good  and  indifferent,  held  on  borrowed  money. 

This  situation  may  influence  ours  —  especially  as  Europe  will  now 
hardly  part  with  willingness  with  gold.  In  the  end,  however,  it  is  ship- 
ment of  agricultural  products  which  must  largely  govern  the  outcome, 
and  in  this  regard  the  cotton  situation  cannot  be  ignored.  Of  this, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  although  the  staple's  price  has  fallen  some 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  from  the  extreme  high  price  of  thirteen 
and  a  half,  to  which  the  corner  manipulators  forced  it  in  July,  the  cor- 
ner still  maintains  itself.  Aided  by  an  undoubted  actual  scarcity  of 
cotton  for  immediate  delivery,  exports  have  been  kept  down,  though  the 
value  of  such  exports,  at  prevailing  prices,  has  been  about  as  great  as 
in  the  similar  period  of  1902.  What  is  more  serious,  as  regards  both 
home  and  export  trade,  is  the  check  to  cotton  manufacture  thi-ough  the 
high  price  of  raw  material  and  the  consequent  closing  down  of  mills. 
This  has  impaired  very  seriously  the  movement  of  such  goods  to  the  for- 
eign markets. 

The  outlook  for  next  season's  general  trade  embodies  a  conundrum 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  divided  opinion  as  to  the  proper  answer. 
Taking  the  broadest  survey,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  trade  is  active, 
that  demand  is  continuous,  and  that  both  manufacturers  and  merchants 
are  busily  employed.     If  it  were  not  for  the  entanglement  of  capital. 
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the  future  might  be  read  wholly  optimistically.  But  actual  want  of 
capital  and  actual  difficulty  in  procuring  loans  for  general  purposes  can- 
not fail,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  derange  the  machinery  of  trade.  It 
is  apt  to  check  demand  from  enterprises  which,  like  building  and  kin- 
dred imdertakings,  depend  for  their  prosecution  on  an  abundant  use  of 
borrowed  money.  It  may  restrict  demand  from  other  quarters  where 
the  scarcity  of  capital  has  deranged  the  plans  of  trade,  restricted  profits, 
and  thus  curtailed  personal  expenditure.  Even  the  collapse  of  Wall- 
Street  speculation,  the  "rich  men's  panic,"  and  the  resultant  heavy 
losses  are  factors  not  to  be  hastily  ignored  in  reckoning  on  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  demands  of  trade. 

Much,  therefore,  necessarily  depends  on  the  action  of  the  autumn 
money  markets.  Actual  volume  of  the  autumn  currency  withdrawals 
from  the  East  to  the  harvest  States  remains  to  be  determined ;  it  must 
be  seen  whether  other  corporation  borrowings  are  to  be  confronted; 
whether  Europe  will  help  by  gold  remittances.  Up  to  the  present  date, 
the  showing  is  not  wholly  reassuring.  Loans  do  not  decrease ;  in  face 
of  the  continued  slow  liquidation  at  the  opening  of  September  they  in- 
crease some  millions  weekly,  and  as  cash  reserves  expand  but  slowly, 
the  surplus  over  legal  requirements  ebbs  slowly  off.  Loans,  at  the  same 
time,  exceed  the  total  of  deposits;  and  though  this  phenomenon  maybe 
easily  explained  —  as,  for  instance,  by  the  recent  great  increase  of  New 
York  bank  capital  and  surplus,  which,  like  deposits,  may  be  loaned  — 
nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  in  all  previous  experience  such  ex- 
cess in  loans  means  that  capital  as  a  whole  is  really  strained.  AU  this 
the  coming  season's  market  ought  to  test.  The  reassuring  facts  are  that 
speculation,  which  ran  riot  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  among  the  com- 
pany promoters,  has  not  pervaded  trade  at  large ;  that  the  public,  unlike 
Wall  Street,  is  not  heavily  involved  in  debt  which  it  cannot  quickly 
liquidate ;  and  that  the  warning  of  the  security  and  money  markets  has 
been  heeded  by  the  country.  Alexander  D.  Notes. 
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An  interesting  and  notable  feature  of  applied  science  of  recent  date 
is  the  influence  which  observed  facts  have  had  upon  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  theoretical  views.  Both  theories  and  the  hypotheses  which 
precede  them  are  more  useful,  and  indeed  are  most  necessary,  as  indicat- 
ing the  lines  along  which  practical  researches  may  be  profitably  con- 
ducted ;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  deter  investigators  from  follow- 
ing out  leads  which  apparently  conflict  with  existing  laws.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  facts  which  continue  to  present  themselves  before 
the  most  painstaking  and  reliable  observers  —  facts  which  do  not  agree 
with  existing  theories,  and  which  may  lead  to  the  revision,  or  even 
abandonment,  of  positions  hitherto  deemed  impregnable.  As  Sir  William 
Crookes  so  well  said  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Congress  of  Chem- 
ists at  Berlin : 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  theories  are  only  useful  as  long  as  they  admit  of 
the  harmonious  correlations  of  facts  into  a  reasonable  system.  Directly  a  fact  refuses 
to  be  pigeon-holed,  and  will  not  be  explained  on  theoretic  grounds,  the  theory  must 
go,  or  it  must  be  revised  to  admit  the  new  fact. 

Examples  of  the  newly-observed  facts  which  are  causing  the  theories 
to  be  reexamined  have  already  been  mentioned  in  these  reviews.  The 
idea  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  atom,  or,  rather,  of  the  existence  of  the 
atom  as  the  ultimate  limiting  element  of  matter,  is  being  discarded  in 
view  of  the  requirements  demanded  by  electrical  phenomena ;  while  the 
observed  facts  in  connection  with  radio-active  bodies  are  causing  the 
theories  of  the  correlation  of  forces  and  the  conservation  of  energy  to  be 
scrutinized  more  critically  than  ever  before. 

Undoubtedly,  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  be- 
havior of  radio-active  substances  has  been  limited  by  the  small  quantity 
of  such  substances  available  for  experiment  and  research.  Practically 
all  of  the  radium  which  has  been  prepared  has  been  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  at  then-  private  laboratory  in  Paris.  There 
is,  however,  a  prospect  that  the  separation  of  radium  and  its  compounds 
may  be  effected  in  the  United  States  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  has 
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hitherto  been  attempted.  Ores  of  uranium  and  the  allied  metals,  in- 
cluding radium,  are  known  to  exist  in  Utah ;  and  radium-barium  com- 
pounds have  already  been  isolated,  showing  marked  evidences  of  radio- 
activity. If  plans  which  have  already  been  made  are  carried  out,  it  is 
altogether  possible  that  radium  may  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
before  long  on  a  commercial  scale,  thus  enabling  its  usefulness  to  be 
more  widely  extended  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

During  recent  months  the  development  of  the  art  of  telegraphing 
through  space  by  means  of  magnetic  waves  has  been  continuous,  although 
no  very  startling  experiments  have  been  made.  The  most  immediate 
application  of  the  system  is  undoubtedly  that  of  providing  means  for 
communication  between  vessels  at  sea,  either  with  shore  stations  or  with 
each  other;  and  the  progress  in  this  respect  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
most  of  the  important  transatlantic  liners  now  being  equipped  with  the 
necessary  apparatus.  The  recent  international  congress  for  the  discus- 
sion of  rules  and  methods  of  operation  has  been  held ;  but  for  the  present 
the  results  have  been  withheld  from  the  public,  doubtless  with  good 
reason.  The  manner  in  which  intentional  interference  was  carried  on 
during  the  recent  international  yacht  races  demonstrates  the  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  effective  cooperation  to  enable  such  conduct  to  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  Experiments  have  shown  that  while  it  is  practicable 
so  to  tune  receivers  and  transmitters  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  privacy 
may  be  attained,  it  is  still  possible  for  those  who  are  so  disposed  to 
produce  interfering  and  confusing  effects ;  and  certainly  such  disorderly 
conduct  should  be  treated  like  any  other  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  recent  trip  of  Mr.  Marconi  across  the  Atlantic,  during  which  he 
maintained  communication  at  all  times  with  either  one  shore  or  the 
other,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  with  suita- 
ble apparatus ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  improve- 
ments in  the  transmitting  apparatus,  any  vessel  may  be  so  equipped  as 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  land  throughout  the  entire  voyage, 
without  involving  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of  energy  or  money. 

Although  the  international  yacht  races  are  generally  regarded  as 
more  of  a  sporting  matter  than  an  engineering  question,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  the  engineer  has  entered  into 
the  design  of  both  challenger  and  defender.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
matter  of  the  design  of  a  racing  yacht  was  looked  upon  as  an  exhibition 
of  personal  talent,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skill  of  an  Amati 
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or  a  Stradivarius  swept  the  outlines,  and  worked  the  materials,  of  a 
violin.  At  the  present  time,  individual  skill  is,  indeed,  required;  but 
the  methods  employed  and  the  principles  involved  are  no  longer  those 
of  the  craftsman  alone,  but  include  those  of  the  engineer  as  well.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  greater  speed  of  the  "  Reliance  "  was  due  to  her 
greater  powering,  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case  with  a 
steam-propelled  vessel.  Within  certain  limits,  the  controlling  elements 
in  speed  are  those  which  depend  upon  the  lines  of  the  hull  and  the 
manner  of  its  progress  through  the  water.  When  these  limits  are  ex- 
ceeded, however,  the  question  of  powering  predominates ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that,  both  in  this  respect  and  in  the  mechanical  details  of  con- 
struction, the  work  of  the  engineer  enters  so  largely  into  the  problem  of 
modern  yacht  design  as  to  render  it  largely  a  matter  of  computation. 

The  questions  of  power  generation  and  fuel  economy  are  always  be- 
fore the  engineer,  and  the  present  measure  of  efficiency  is  the  resultant 
of  many  improvements,  each  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  end.  In  a 
recent  address  before  the  German  Society  of  Engineers,  Prof.  Carl  von 
Linde  reviewed  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  power  generation  from 
fuel,  showing  the  proportion  of  efficiency  already  attained,  and  the 
probable  lines  along  which  future  progress  may  be  expected. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  enables  diagrams  to  be  constructed 
from  which  the  maximum  amount  of  work  possible  for  any  given  tem- 
perature-range may  be  accurately  determined.  By  comparing  these 
with  the  actual  diagrams  produced  by  any  particular  form  of  engine  or 
motor,  the  extent  to  which  the  theoretical  performance  has  been  ap- 
proached may  be  seen.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  steam  engiue  using 
saturated  steam,  but  13.8  per  cent  of  the  possible  energy  in  the  supplied 
heat  is  returned  as  power.  Since  a  portion  of  the  loss  is  due  to  internal 
condensation,  it  may  be  partially  remedied  by  the  employment  of  super- 
heated steam,  and  in  this  way  the  efficiency  has  been  brought  up  to  16.6 
per  cent. 

Nearly  as  high  a  performance  has  been  given  to  older  engines 
of  a  wasteful  type  by  the  employment  of  an  auxiliary  engine  to  utilize 
the  waste  heat  rejected  with  the  exhaust  steam.  In  the  type  of 
waste-heat  engine  designed  by  Prof.  Josse,  of  Berlin,  the  heat  in  the 
exhaust  steam  is  used  to  vaporize  sulphurous  acid,  this  vapor  beiug  em- 
ployed to  drive  a  second  engine.  The  combined  economy  of  this  arrange- 
ment reaches  over  15  per  cent,  and  hence  the  device  permits  an  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  old  engmes  without  involving  theii'  entire 
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reconstruction.  The  steam  turbine,  especially  of  the  multiple  type,  as 
developed  by  Parsons,  Kateau,  and  others,  using  steam  superheated  as  high 
as  300°  C,  has  developed  a  thermal  efficiency  of  more  than  15  percent; 
while  Rateau  has  also  attained  excellent  results  by  employing  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  a  reciprocating  engine  to  drive  a  low-pressure  turbine. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  with  the  steam  engine  it 
is  useless  to  expect  an  efficiency  of  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total 
energy  contained  in  the  fuel;  and  for  further  advancement  some  other 
form  of  heat  motor  must  be  sought. 

Professor  Linde  shows  that  the  line  along  which  improvement  is  to 
be  found  is  in  the  so-caUed  "  internal-combustion "  motor,  of  which  the 
ordinary  gas  engine  is  the  best-known  example.  With  these  a  thermal 
efficiency  of  25  to  30  per  cent  has  been  reached;  while  by  employing 
higher  compressions  and  a  heat  cycle  more  closely  approximating  to  the 
theoretical,  Diesel  has  reached  an  efficiency  of  42  per  cent.  Thus,  in 
the  course  of  forty  years  of  continued  effort  the  performance  of  the  steam 
engine  has  been  raised  from  an  efficiency  of  one-tenth  to  one-sixth, 
while  the  internal-combustion  motor  has  passed  an  efficiency  of  one- 
third. 

The  vast  importance  of  effecting  every  possible  economy  in  fuel  con- 
sumption for  power  generation  is  seen  in  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  for  coal,  for  both  industrial  and  naval  purposes.  A  realization 
that  coal  is  the  controlling  element  in  naval  warfare  is  leading  the  grea( 
Powers  to  equip  larger  and  more  numerous  coaling  stations;  and  the 
stores  of  coal  at  all  such  points  are  being  made  greater  than  ever  before. 
An  important  element  in  the  storage  of  coal  is  the  extent  to  which 
it  deteriorates  upon  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  complete  submergence  of  coal  under  water  might  materi- 
ally reduce  this  deterioration,  and  experiments  are  to  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  submergence  may  protect  coal. 

In  previous  reviews  in  these  pages  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
growing  importance  of  electric  traction,  as  an  example  of  applied  science, 
both  from  a  social  and  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  recently 
issued  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
growth  of  electric  tramways  serve  to  emphasize  in  a  very  specific  man- 
ner the  points  thus  made.  At  the  present  time  there  are  22,577  miles 
of  electric  railway  in  the  United  States,  operated  by  987  companies, 
with  a  par  value  of  capital  stock  and  outstanding  funded  debt  amount- 
ing to  about  $2,300,000,000.     The  industrial  side  of  this  great  business 
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appears  from  the  fact  that  employment  is  given  to  133,641  wage  earners, 
while  the  social  effect  is  seen  in  the  statement  that  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers transported  in  a  year  is  nearly  5,900,000,000.  Apart  from  the 
great  electrical  industries  which  find  in  the  traction  companies  their 
chief  customers,  it  is  a  matter  of  engineering  interest  to  note  that  the 
operation  of  these  tramways  involved  the  development  of  1,298,000 
steam  horse-power,  and  49,000  hydraulic  horse-power.  When  it  is 
considered  that  this  immense  amount  of  power  involves  boilers,  engines, 
pumps,  and  a  host  of  auxiliary  machinery  and  appliances,  it  will  be 
realized  to  what  an  extent  applied  science  has  entered  the  daily  lives  of 
nearly  every  one.  Practically  all  of  this  industry  has  been  developed 
during  the  last  decade,  and  it  represents  the  creation  of  new  values,  new 
machinery,  new  buildings,  and  new  wealth,  entirely  from  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  and  methods  to  the  problem  of  local  trans- 
port —  one  of  the  services  which  the  engineer  has  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  transmission 
of  power  has  transformed  a  branch  of  industry  is  seen  in  the  extent  to 
which  electrical  machinery  is  replacing  hydraulic  power,  especially  in 
the  equipment  of  docks,  warehouses,  and  similar  applications.  Ever  since 
the  late  Lord  Armstrong  perfected  his  hydraulic  cranes  and  hoists,  and 
demonstrated  their  remarkable  applicability  to  port  and  harbor  service, 
the  installation  of  such  machinery  has  extended,  and  numerous  improve- 
ments have  followed,  so  that  this,  at  any  rate,  seemed  a  department  of 
power  transmission  and  application  least  likely  to  be  radically  modified. 
At  a  recent  conference  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  London, 
however,  it  was  made  evident  that  the  greater  flexibility  and  conven- 
ience of  electric  power-transmission  is  enabling  it  to  invade  even  this 
stronghold,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  prestige  and  extent  of  the  hydraulic 
equipment  of  the  docks  and  harbors  of  Europe,  the  newer  system  is 
ousting  the  older.  The  change  has  appeared  first  in  the  Continental 
ports.  At  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  else- 
where, the  transformation  from  hydraulic  to  electric  power  is  seen.  In 
England,  the  conservatism  of  owners  and  builders  has  operated  to  retard 
the  change ;  but  there,  too,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  fact  that  electric  plants  must  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  works,  aids  the  application  of  electric  power,  since  the  one 
generating  station  can  well  provide  for  both  services.  With  abun- 
dant artificial  light  and  an  ample  supply  of  readily  transmitted  power, 
it  is  altogether  possible  to  undertake  the  continuous  operation  of  harbor 
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work,  and  thus  increase  the  facilities  of  a  port,  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  proportionate  capital  charges. 

An  allied  application  of  electric  power  to  which  attention  has  been 
especially  given  of  late,  is  that  for  the  hauling  of  canal  boats.  Animal 
traction  has  been  almost  altogether  superseded  by  electricity  on  tram- 
ways ;  but  for  various  reasons  the  horse  and  the  mule  still  remain  in  active 
service  on  the  towpath.  There  has  been  held  recently  in  Germany  a 
prize  competition  for  mechanical  canal  haulage  systems,  the  investi- 
gation being  in  the  hands  of  a  government  commission ;  and  a  number 
of  trials  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  Teltow 
canal,  connecting  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  near  Berlin.  The  most 
satisfactory  results  appear  to  have  been  attained  by  a  sort  of  single-rail 
locomotive  system,  the  motor  taking  its  current  from  overhead  wires, 
and  hauling  the  canal-boats  by  a  tow  line  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
While  it  is  not  yet  settled  that  this  plan,  or  any  submitted,  can  compete 
with  animal  power  from  the  point  of  economy,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  question  will  be  fully  tested  from  every  practical  side. 

Another  form  of  mono-rail  road,  and  one  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  dispute,  is  the  so-called  Behr  railway,  now 
about  to  be  built  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  expected 
that  when  this  road  is  in  operation  trains  will  be  regularly  run  at  a 
speed  of  110  miles  an  hour,  the  time  between  the  two  cities  being  re- 
duced to  twenty  minutes.  The  success  which  may  be  attained  with 
this  road  will  doubtless  influence  the  erection  of  similar  structures  else- 
where, since  it  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  an  extremely 
high-speed  express  service,  without  interfering  with  existing  local  trains. 
It  would  be  altogether  practicable  for  the  present  railways  to  construct 
special  mono-rail  lines  alongside  of  the  existing  tracks,  and  thus 
permit  the  express  trains  to  be  run  through  quite  independently  of 
the  ordinary  service.  This  plan  might  also  enable  the  use  of  electric 
power  to  be  gradually  introduced  without  the  general  dislocation  of  ex- 
isting appliances,  which  is  assumed  to  be  impending  in  case  the  present 
numerous  travelling  steam-power  houses  are  replaced  by  fewer  and 
larger  stationary  ones. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  distribution  of  power 
from  central  stations  has  revived  interest  in  the  development  of  hy- 
draulic power,  as  the  numerous  great  hydro-electric  power  stations 
demonstrate.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  system- 
atic manner  in  which  the  hydraulic  resources  of  various  districts  are 
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being  investigated.  In  France,  the  power  possibilities  of  the  Alps  have 
been  officially  examined,  and  similar  studies  have  been  made  in  Italy. 
In  the  United  States  the  question  has  been  left  more  to  private  initia- 
tive, although  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  contain  valuable  in- 
formation. A  recent  investigation  of  the  hydraulic  power  resources  of 
the  Bavarian  Alps,  made  by  Herr  von  Miller,  is  an  excellent  instance 
of  the  scientific  manner  in  which  such  researches  are  now  conducted. 
The  whole  northern  watershed  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  draining  into  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  has  been  studied  in  connection  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country ;  and  the  total  amount  of  power  available  has  been 
determined  by  summing  up  the  possibilities  of  the  various  districts.  In 
this  way  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  available  in  Bavaria  alone 
nearly  two  million  horse -power,  of  which  at  least  700,000  horse-power 
is  readily  available.  In  view  of  the  great  commercial  value  of  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  power,  such  investigations  of  the  natural  resources  of 
a  country  are  to  be  encouraged,  as  forming  a  record  of  national  wealth 
similar  in  many  respects  to  records  of  mineral  or  agricultural  riches. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  formation  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  and  the  passing  of  the  control  of  important 
British  steamship  lines  into  other  hands,  has  been  the  subsidizing  of  the 
Cunard  line  by  the  British  Government  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  funds 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  two  new  high-speed  liners.  Pri- 
marily these  boats  are  intended  to  enable  the  British-owned  line  to 
compete  with  its  American  and  German  rivals  by  reason  of  the  superior 
speed  and  comfort  of  the  new  vessels.  In  addition  to  this  patriotic 
purpose,  however,  they  will  provide  the  Government  with  two  high- 
speed cruisers  in  time  of  war,  and  incidentally  will  enable  the  mails  to 
be  carried  as  swiftly  and  promptly  under  the  British  flag  as  they  now 
are  under  the  German.  The  agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  provides  that  the  sum  of  £2,600,000 
is  to  be  furnished  to  the  latter  at  2f  per  cent  interest,  this  money  to  be 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels.  A  subsidy  of  £150,000  is 
to  be  paid  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  operation  of  the 
boats.  This  subsidy  is  conditional  upon  the  maintenance  by  the  ships 
of  a  minimum  average  speed  of  24^  knots  in  moderate  weather.  If  this 
is  not  maintained,  a  portion  only  of  the  subsidy  is  to  be  paid,  unless  the 
speed  falls  below  23-^  knots,  in  which  case  the  fate  of  the  vessels  may 
be  determined  by  arlntration. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  fastest  vessels  now  sailing  under  the 
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British  flag  —  the  "  Campania  "  and  the  "Lucania  "  —  make  only  about  22 
knots,  while  the  fastest  German  vessels  are  operated  at  23  to  23^  knots, 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  will  be  seen.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
power,  and  consequently  the  coal  consumption,  of  two  steamships  of 
about  equal  size  varies  with  the  cube  of  the  speed.  That  is,  to  drive  a 
vessel  at  double  a  given  speed  would  require  eight  times  the  power,  and 
to  treble  the  speed  would  demand  twenty-seven  times  the  power.  As 
it  is  proposed,  however,  to  make  the  vessels  still  larger  than  any  which 
have  yet  been  built,  the  question  of  powering  ofifers  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  can  only  be  solved  by  extendiug  beyond  the  limits  for 
which  they  were  computed  the  principles  now  employed.  While  the 
details  of  the  vessels  have  already  been  partly  worked  out,  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  built  have  not  yet  been  announced.  Their  con- 
struction, however,  will  attract  more  than  usual  interest,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  work,  but  also  because 
they  mark  the  reentrance  of  England  into  the  contest  for  the  speed 
record  of  the  Atlantic ;  thus  putting  the  German  ship-builders  and  steam- 
ship lines  upon  their  mettle  to  retain  the  prestige  which  they  have  been 
permitted  to  gain. 

The  question  of  ship-building  is  tied  closely  to  another  important 
engineering  problem,  which  has  not  been  as  fully  appreciated  as  its  im- 
portance demands.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  great  value  of  large 
ships,  as  regards  both  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  passengers 
and  economy  in  transporting  cargo.  At  the  same  time,  the  limits  of 
the  ship-builders  in  constructing  larger  and  more  powerful  vessels  have 
been  by  no  means  reached.  The  present  limitations  are  found  in  the 
harbors,  in  the  depths  of  channels,  and  in  the  capacity  of  graving  docks. 
Even  at  the  present  time  the  larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  regulate  their 
departures  from  such  a  port  as  New  York  by  the  state  of  the  tide,  and 
groundings  upon  the  mud  banks  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  The 
demands  of  commerce  must  be  met  not  only  by  the  building  of  larger 
vessels,  but  also  by  the  deepening  and  widening  of  channels  and  harbor 
entrances.  The  older  methods  of  deepening  channels  are  still  followed 
to  too  great  an  extent  and  the  employment  of  dredgiug  machinery  to 
dig  out  mud  which  the  existing  conditions  are  certain  to  replace  cannot 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  foresight  or  of  good  judgment.  In  some 
recent  instances,  however,  an  intelligent  study  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  currents  of  water  themselves  act  in  shoaling  and  in  scouring  will 
reveal  methods  of  directing  these  natural  forces  to  produce,  and  also 
maintain,  satisfactory  depths  at  the  desired  points.     By  the  construction 
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of  a  suitable  curved  jetty,  so  placed  as  to  train  the  force  of  the  tidal 
currents  against  its  concave  face,  the  natural  scour  of  the  water  has 
been  in  some  cases  successfully  applied  to  produce  and  maintaiu  a  deep 
channel.  The"  success  of  this  plan  at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  and  at 
Cumberland  Sound,  Florida,  appears  to  show  that  this  method  of  har- 
nessing natural  forces  to  accomplish  a  most  important  purpose  has 
been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  these  reviews  of  current  techni- 
cal progress,  of  the  use  of  acetylene  gas  instead  of  hydrogen  in  connec- 
tion with  oxygen  in  a  blowpipe,  for  the  production  of  extremely  high 
temperatures  in  the  arts.  The  process,  from  its  simplicity  and  conven- 
ience, is  attracting  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  desira- 
bility of  providing  a  convenient  portable  supply  of  acetylene  for  use 
with  this  apparatus  has  revived  the  method  of  Claude  and  Hess  for  dis- 
solving acetylene  gas  in  acetone.  The  dangers  of  operating  with  acety- 
lene which  has  been  liquefied  by  pressure  are  well  known,  and  this 
method  of  carrying  the  gas  has  been  practically  abandoned.  The  ex- 
periments of  Claude  and  Hess  have  shown,  however,  that  liquid  acetone 
is  capable,  at  ordinary  pressures,  of  dissolving  twenty-four  times  its 
own  volume  of  acetylene,  while  under  higher  pressures  the  quantity 
dissolved  is  proportionally  increased.  Since  acetone  is  an  exothermic 
substance,  while  acetylene  is  endothermic,  these  two  properties  counter- 
balance each  other,  and  the  solution  remains  endothermic,  or  inexplosive. 
The  difference  between  liquid  acetylene  and  acetylene  thus  dissolved 
may  be  gathered  by  comparison  with  liquid  carbonic-acid  and  the  car- 
bonic-acid gas  dissolved  in  the  so-called  soda-water  as  bottled  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  There  are  now  to  be  had  in  France  steel  tubes  containing 
fragments  of  porous  material  saturated  with  acetone  charged  with  acety- 
lene. These  reservoirs  may  be  used  most  conveniently  in  connection 
with  cylinders  of  compressed  oxygen,  for  the  production  of  the  oxy- 
acetylene  blowpipe  flame.  Later  experience  of  the  use  of  the  acetylene 
blowpipe  for  welding  iron  plates  has  shown  the  process  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful; the  tests  indicating  the  welded  joint  to  be  fully  as  strong  as  the 
original  portions  of  the  solid  plate. 

The  utilization  of  waste  products  is  usually  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  those  substantial  materials  which  can  be  extracted  and  delivered  as 
concrete  articles  of  merchandise,  such,  for  example,  as  the  beautiful 
dyestuffs  which  have  been  mad^  from  coal  tar.  There  are,  however, 
other  waste  products,  which,  although  not  directly  visible  to  the  eye,  at 
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the  same  time  possess  a  distinct  market  value,  and  are  well  worth  sav- 
ing and  selling.  Among  these  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  the  gases 
discharged  from  blast  furnaces  and  from  coke  ovens,  these  being  capable 
of  use  in  properly -designed  engines  to  produce  ample  power  for  operat- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  works,  as  well  as  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity for  illuminating  purposes. 

Another  very  effective  method  of  utilizing  a  waste  product  is  seen 
in  the  distribution  of  heat  from  central  electric  stations.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  such  stations  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  get  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  condensing  purposes.  Hence  the  engines 
have  to  be  worked  non-condensing,  the  exhaust  steam  being  discharged 
at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature.  A  large  amount  of  heat  is 
thus  carried  off  without  rendering  adequate  return  for  its  cost.  There 
is  also  always  an  excess  of  heat  carried  off  with  the  waste  gases  from 
the  boilers,  so  that  the  energy  available  for  utilization  in  this  form  is 
sufficient  to  be  worth  saving.  By  using  this  heat  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  body  of  water,  and  then  causing  the  hot  water  to  circulate 
through  a  properly  arranged  piping  system,  a  central  heating  plant  can 
be  operated  in  connection  with  the  electric  station,  and  both  light  and 
heat  can  be  supplied  to  customers.  Experiments  with  such  central 
heating  plants  have  shown  that  nearly  as  much  income  can  be  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  heat  as  from  the  light,  while  the  production  of  this 
additional  source  of  revenue  involves  the  combustion  of  no  more  fuel 
than  is  demanded  for  the  production  of  the  light  alone. 

A  new  application  of  electricity,  and  one  which  is  interesting  from 
its  very  originality,  is  seen  in  a  process  for  detecting  and  determining 
the  dilution  of  wines  with  water.  It  is  a  well-known  trick  of  the  trade 
to  add  to  certain  wines  as  much  water  as  they  will  stand ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  proving  the  adulteration,  with  the  cost  of  the  necessary  chemi- 
cal analysis  to  determine  the  percentage  of  water  which  has  been  added, 
renders  this  trade  deception  a  difficult  matter  for  the  authorities  to 
handle.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  French  Academy,  M. 
Maneuvrier  describes  a  method  of  measuring  the  extent  of  adulteration 
by  the  electrical  conductivity,  or  rather  by  the  resistance.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  given  wine  in  its  natural 
state  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  i?s  very  nearly  constant,  while 
this  resistance  is  very  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  water.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  compare  the  electrical  resistance  of  a 
suspected  sample  with  one  of  known  purity  to  determine  the  question 
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at  once.  By  comparing  a  number  of  specimens  to  which  known  per- 
centages of  water  have  been  added,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  curve  of 
resistances  which  will  make  possible  an  immediate  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  water  which  has  been  added. 

From  the  testing  of  the  purity  of  wines  to  the  destruction  of  the 
germs  of  disease  is  somewhat  of  a  leap  in  considering  the  work  of  the 
engineer;  but  it  serves  only  to  show  the  increasing  scope  of  that  work. 
The  use  of  steam  to  sterilize  infected  clothing  and  materials  has  been 
tried  repeatedly,  and  usually  success  has  attended  the  attempts;  but 
there  are  certain  features  about  the  use  of  steam  for  this  purpose  which 
until  recently  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood.  Assuming,  quite 
correctly,  that  the  sterilizing  effect  of  steam  was  due  to  the  heat,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  greater  heat  carried  by  superheated  steam  would 
render  it  more  effective  for  this  purpose  than  saturated  steam,  such  as 
is  supplied  by  an  ordinary  steam  boiler.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  best  results  are  attained  when  the  steam  is  slightly  moist, 
and  that  superheated  steam,  in  spite  of  its  higher  temperature,  is  not  so 
effective.  The  recent  experiments  made  at  the  Government  institute  at 
Hamburg  have  shown  that  the  saturated  steam  penetrates  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the  fabrics  to  be  treated  than  is 
possible  either  with  highly  heated  dry  air  or  with  superheated  steam. 
It  appears  that  the  penetrating  power  of  the  steam  is  assisted  by  the 
partial  condensation  of  the  first  portion  which  enters  the  interstices  of 
the  materials ;  this  aiding  in  the  removal  of  the  entrapped  air,  and  per- 
mitting the  subsequent  flow  of  steam  to  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  every  portion  of  the  infected  articles.  It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  such  articles  as  bedding,  blankets,  heavy  clothing,  and  the 
like,  may  be  completely  sterilized  and  disinfected  by  exposure  in  a 
closed  chamber  to  a  current  of  saturated  steam  for  a  period  of  about 
thirty  minutes.  Various  convenient  forms  of  sterilizing  chambers  have 
been  designed  for  conducting  the  operations  rapidly  and  effectively  on 
a  large  scale ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  leading  governments 
and  bodies  having  control  of  large  numbers  of  men  to  consider  this  as 
an  important  detail  in  the  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer. 

Among  the  gradual  developments  which  show  the  increasing  con- 
nection of  engineering  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  may  be  noticed 
the  mechanical  features  of  the  modern  great  department  store.  A  cer- 
tain department  store  in  Chicago  contains  in  its  equipment  no  fewer  than 
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fifty-three  elevators,  forty-one  of  which  are  for  passenger  service.  These 
are  operated  by  electricity,  a  35 -horse-power  motor  being  used  in  each 
case.  Additional  motors  are  employed  for  driving  pumps,  ventilating 
fans,  refrigerating  machines,  cash  carriers,  etc.,  so  that  in  all  there  is 
nearly  3,000-horse-power  of  electric  motors  installed.  In  addition  to 
the  current  required  for  these  motors,  sufficient  is  taken  to  operate 
35,000  incandescent  lamps  of  16 -candle  power,  and  500  arc  lamps  of 
2,000-candle  power  each.  A  private  telephone  exchange,  independent 
water-works,  an  automatic  sprinkler  plant,  and  a  refrigerating  plant  —  all 
these  go  to  make  up  what  would  form  a  respectable  engineering  equip- 
ment for  a  moderate-sized  city. 

The  question  of  the  consumption  of  timber  for  railway  cross-ties  is  a 
matter  which  has  long  been  considered.  Many  plans  have  been  pro- 
jected to  LQcrease  the  life  of  wooden  ties  and  to  provide  acceptable  sub- 
stitutes for  timber.  Steel  ties  of  various  designs  have  been  made,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  found  very  satisfactory  in  service ;  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  cost  has  prevented  their  use.  In  South 
Africa  the  white  ants  have  been  found  so  destructive  to  wooden  ties 
that  steel  has  been  necessarily  adopted ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  use  of  wood  is  still  very  general.  The  latest  substitute  which  has 
been  suggested,  and  one  which  offers  several  elements  of  advantage,  is 
reinforced  concrete.  By  making  the  ties  in  the  form  of  concrete  beams, 
reinforced  by  embedding  in  them  pieces  of  old  rails,  a  substance  hav- 
ing the  necessary  combination  of  elasticity  and  strength  is  produced, 
together  with  freedom  from  decay.  The  cost  of  such  ties  is  a  matter 
which  can  only  be  determined  when  they  are  manufactured  upon  a  large 
scale  and  are  extensively  iutroduced;  but,  in  view  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  use  of  deep  girder  rails  embedded  in  concrete,  to  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  heavy  trolley  service,  it  seems  as  if  a  similar 
construction  should  serve  well  for  steam  railway  lines. 

Improvements  in  engineering  work  sometimes  come  iu  response  to 
demands  caused  by  great  disasters.  Water-tight  compartments  have 
been  provided  on  steamships  in  consequence  of  disasters  by  the  collision 
of  vessels  at  sea,  and  it  was  to  reduce  the  great  mortality  by  gas  explo- 
sions in  mines  that  the  safety  lamp  was  designed.  The  deplorable  loss 
of  life  by  the  fire  in  the  Paris  Metropolitain  was  the  result  of  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  which  may  not  occur  again ;  but  the  direct  result 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  production  and  adoption  of  devices  which  shall 
render  dangerous  fires  impossible  in  subways.     Underground  railways 
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have  become  necessities  in  great  cities ;  and  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York  are  too  fully  committed  to  them  for  any  change  of  policy  to  be 
practicable  even  if  it  were  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  demanded  of  the 
engineer  that  he  make  such  tunnels  absolutely  safe,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  task  will  be  completely  and  practically  accomplished. 
Naturally,  the  entire  separation  of  the  lighting  service  from  the  current 
supply  to  the  train  motors  must  be  made,  and,  indeed,  this  is  already  a 
feature  of  the  construction  in  New  York.  This,  however,  is  a  secondary 
matter.  The  primary  requisite  is  the  absence  of  combustibles,  of  ma- 
terial which  can  burn,  or  which  can  smoulder  and  smoke  and  cause 
suffocation.  This  last  feature  is  one  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  plans  for  the  use  of  non-flammable  wood,  slow-burning 
construction,  and  the  like,  for  cars  and  for  station  structures.  The 
eighty-four  lives  which  were  lost  in  the  Paris  disaster  were  taken  by 
suffocation  due  to  smoke,  and  anything  which  can  produce  smoke  must 
be  rejected  if  absolute  safety  is  to  be  assured.  The  cars  should  be  made 
wholly  of  steel  —  a  construction  already  common  for  freight  cars,  and 
admitted  to  be  economical  and  desirable  —  while  the  interior  fittings 
may  be  effectively  and  satisfactorily  made  of  asbestos,  leather,  and  simi- 
lar incombustible  materials.  Platforms  should  be  of  concrete,  and 
buildings  of  metal  and  reinforced  concrete.  There  is,  thus,  no  reason 
why  all  combustible  materials  should  not  be  wholly  excluded.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  these  precautions  may  be  objected  to  on  account 
of  cost ;  but  the  falling  off  in  traffic  on  Paris  Metropolitain  after  the  fire 
must  be  considered  if  such  a  matter  is  to  be  brought  up  at  all. 

A  rather  daring  experiment  was  recently  tried  in  France  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  projectile  shocks  upon  the  electric  and  other  machinery  of 
the  turrets  of  a  modern  battleship.  Briefly,  the  experiment  consisted 
in  firing  a  "live  "  12-inch  shell  against  the  armor  protection  of  a  battle- 
ship, while  the  crew  were  on  board  and  the  full  equipment  was  in 
place.  This  trial  took  place  at  Brest,  early  in  August  last ;  the  vessel 
under  test  being  tlie  "Suffren,"  one  of  the  latest  and  most  powerful  bat- 
tleships of  the  French  navy,  and  the  shot  being  fired  from  the  battle- 
ship "Mass^na,"  at  the  short  range  of  200  yards.  As  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  testing  the  actual  armor  plate  of  the  turrets  of  the  "Suffren," 
the  shell  was  fired  at  a  special  target  made  of  a  piece  of  armor  plate 
riveted  to  the  turret  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  formed  one  rigid 
mass  of  metal;  thus  permitting  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of  the  shell 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  turret  mechanism  which  it  was  desired  to  test. 
15 
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Eeports  which  have  been  officially  made  public  show  that  no  dam- 
age was  done  either  to  the  armor  or  the  mechanism  of  the  "Suffren." 
Some  live  sheep  which  were  placed  in  the  turret  were  found  to  be  un- 
injured, and,  after  the  shots  had  been  fired,  the  electrical  machinery  was 
tried  and  found  to  operate  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  These  tests 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  practicability  of  substi- 
tuting electrical  machinery  for  the  usual  hydraulic  appliances  for  work- 
ing the  turrets,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  trials  will 
be  the  confirmation  of  the  policy  of  the  French  Marine  of  using  electric 
power  for  the  turret  machinery  as  well  as  for  the  ammunition  hoists 
and  other  accessory  appliances.  There  were  no  casualties  on  board, 
and,  indeed,  no  casualty  was  expected;  but  at  the  same  time  experi- 
ments of  this  sort  are  coming  as  close  to  the  actualities  of  warfare  as 
seems  practicable. 

Stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  general  success  which  is  attending  the 
commercial  development  of  telegraphy  through  space,  there  has  appeared 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  selenium  cell  in  connection 
with  telephonic  communication  without  wires.  The  peculiar  property 
of  selenium  by  which  its  electrical  resistance  is  affected  by  the  action 
of  light  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Euhmer  in  applying  the  principle  to  wireless  telephony  are 
attracting  attention.  By  using  the  so-called  "  speaking  arc  "  of  Simon 
and  Duddell,  in  which  a  telephone  transmitter  is  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  an  arc  lamp,  the  changes  in  light  values  caused  by  the  articulation 
in  the  transmitter  are  caused  to  act  upon  a  selenium  cell,  and  the  latter 
promptly  responds.  By  using  parabolic  mirrors  to  direct  and  conserve 
the  rays,  the  light  vibrations  have  been  successfully  sent  over  distances 
of  about  ten  miles,  and  articulate  speech  has  been  distinctly  transmitted. 
In  this  apparatus  the  changes  of  current  in  the  transmitting  arc  circuit 
are  converted  into  varying  light  values;  and  these,  falling  upon  the 
selenium  cell,  produce  corresponding  variations  in  its  electrical  resist- 
ance, which  variations  produce  changes  in  a  local  circuit  of  which  the 
selenium  cell  and  the  receiving  telephone  form  parts.  The  range  of 
such  a  system  is  naturally  limited  to  the  distance  through  which  the 
light  rays  can  be  transmitted,  but  it  is  already  much  greater  than  was 
at  first  thought  possible ;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  later  ex- 
periments of  Euhmer  have  shown  that  distinct  articulate  messages  can 
be  received  at  distances  of  about  ten  miles. 

Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 
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When  the  impartiality  of  an  individual  is  doubted,  our  usual  refuge 
is  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  The  authors  of  "  The  Cambridge 
Modern  History  :  Vol.  7,  The  United  States,"  *  may  be  described,  in  a 
sense,  as  a  Committee  of  Thirteen.  It  is  true  that  the  book  is  not  a 
majority  report,  thrashed  out  in  debate ;  but,  by  presenting  side  by  side 
the  varying  opinions  of  equally  competent  experts,  it  sets  before  the 
reader  a  composite  picture  probably  more  clearly  representative  of  the 
truth  than  would  have  been  any  delineation  by  a  single  hand.  For,  in 
matters  of  history,  the  attitude  of  the  historian  itself  becomes  part  of 
the  data.  To  a  foreign  inquirer  about  the  relations  of  North  and  South, 
for  instance,  it  is  important  to  know  not  only  the  facts  of  the  struggle 
for  the  Union,  but  also  the  views  which  Northern  and  Southern  histori- 
ans, respectively,  hold  of  that  struggle  to-day.  And  though  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  sacrifice  of  literary  effectiveness  when  writers  of  a 
pedestrian  manner  as  well  as  of  brilliant  style  are  drawn  upon  for  con- 
tributions, a  book  thus  composed  is  everywhere  kept  alive  by  its  internal 
divergences.  Even  dull  talkers  become  interesting  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  argue. 

The  catholicity  of  the  late  Lord  Acton  and  his  successors  in  the 
control  of  this  great  publication  is  evident  in  this,  that,  in  spite  of  its 
title,  only  four  of  the  thirteen  contributors  to  the  present  volume  are 
British,  and  only  two  —  Miss  Mary  Bateson  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  — 
can  be  claimed  by  Cambridge.  This  is  the  more  significant  when  we 
remember  that  the  book,  though  the  laws  of  copyright  compelled  its 
printing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  mainly  intended  for  British 
readers,  and  will  be  accepted  by  them  for  many  years  to  come  as  the 
standard  history  of  America.  American  histories  of  the  United  States 
have,  a6  a  rule,  made  little  appeal  in  England  except  to  special  students, 
for  they  have  been  planned  on  too  large  a  scale  and  have  been  too  fuUy 
occupied  with  details  of  purely  domestic  interest.     The  American  con- 

'  Macmillan. 
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tributors  to  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History  "  have  thus  had  a  rai-e 
opportunity  of  instructing  and  influencing  the  public  mind  of  Great 
Britain  with  respect  to  the  past  development  of  their  own  country,  and 
thus  of  laying  a  foundation  for  a  just  understanding  of  its  present  con- 
dition. They  have  discharged  this  difficult  function  of  interpretation 
with  remarkable  success.  Very  rarely  —  as  when  we  are  told  that  under 
Lincoln  "the  American  Government  attained  full  perfection  in  its  twin 
ideals  of  imion  and  liberty  " — is  the  scream  of  the  eagle  heard.  Their 
sober  and  dignified  exposition  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  during 
the  nineteenth  century  will  produce  abroad  a  much  deeper  impression 
of  her  attainment  and  possibilities  than  would  have  been  made  by  such 
vociferous  self-assertion  as  is  habitual  in  a  certain  section  of  the  press. 

This  volume  does  not  begin  with  Columbus,  for  it  was  Lord  Acton's 
principle  of  arrangement  that  the  history  of  each  people  should  be  taken 
up  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  drawn  into  the  main  stream  of  human 
progress,  as  represented  by  the  European  nations.  Accordingly,  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  is  taken  as  the  starting-point. 
Chapters  on  "  The  First  Century  of  English  Colonization  "  and  "  The 
English  Colonies,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  are  followed  by  "The  French  in 
America,"  by  Miss  Mary  Bateson,  and  "The  Conquest  of  Canada,"  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley.  Miss  Bateson' s  contrast  between  the  French  and 
the  British  colonizing  methods  is  particularly  valuable.  She  is  as 
warmly  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  the  French  system  as  a  Parisian 
writer  could  be.  Mr.  Bradley's  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  British 
commanders  in  some  of  the  campaigns  against  the  French  would  provide 
edifying  parallels  if  set  by  the  side  of  the  blue-books  of  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission on  the  South  African  War. 

The  following  chapters  bring  us  to  the  period  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  constituency  which  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  will  especially 
reach.  Mr.  Doyle  writes  on  "The  Quarrel  with  Great  Britain  (1761- 
1776),"  Prof.  Melville  M.  Bigelow  on  "The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," Mr.  Doyle  on  "The  War  of  Independence  (1776-1783),"  Prof. 
Bigelow  on  " The  Constitution  (1776-1789),"  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster  on 
"The  Struggle  for  Commercial  Independence  (1783-1812),"  and  Mr.  H. 
W.  Wilson,  an  expert  in  military  and  naval  history,  on  "The  War  of 
1812-1815."  The  result  of  this  combination  of  authorities  is  to  show 
the  immense  difficulty  of  agreement  upon  controversial  topics  dating 
even  as  far  back  as  a  century  ago.  No  one  can  read  these  chapters 
without  feeling  that  both  the  English  and  the  American  writers  are 
absolutely  honest-minded  and  free  from  any  conscious  bias.      Yet  they 
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produce  very  different  impressions  by  their  versions  of  the  same  series 
of  events.  Mr.  Doyle,  while  far  from  supporting  the  British  Govern- 
ment —  he  speaks,  for  instance,  of  its  "  ignorance  and  misjudgment "  and 
of  its  "  harsh  and  unintelligent  policy  "  —  declares  in  the  plainest  terms 
that  the  colonists  were  not  "loyal  subjects  goaded  into  rebellion  by  per- 
sistent ill- treatment."  In  his  judgment,  the  treatment  of  Lord  North's 
proposals  b}'  the  second  Continental  Congress  "  is  an  effective  answer  to 
those  who  speak  of  the  colonists  as  loyal  and  submissive  subjects,  goaded 
into  rebellion  by  a  ministry  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  reasonable 
complaint."  The  reply  drafted  by  Jefferson  on  that  occasion  was  "a 
rhetorical  onslaught  on  the  British  Government,  calculated  to  fill  with 
despair  any  one  who  had  any  real  desire  for  compromise  and  peace." 

The  English  historian  is  no  less  pronounced  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  statement  of  the  wrongs  which  the 
colonists  had  suffered  from  their  sovereign  would  not  be  accepted,  he 
says,  by  any  one  now  as  a  fair  historical  account  of  what  had  happened. 
"  Of  the  eighteen  heads  of  indictment,  each  beginning  *  he  has,'  there  is 
hardly  one  which  does  not  demand  some  modification  or  admit  of  some 
palliative. "  This  is  immediately  followed  by  thirty-five  pages  in  which 
Prof.  Bigelow  expoimds  and  enforces  the  case  which  was  summarized  in 
this  same  document  —  the  text  of  which,  as  also  of  the  Constitution, 
ought  surely  to  have  been  published  in  an  appendix  —  coming  to  such 
conclusions  that  one  might  easily  suppose  him  to  be  referring  to  an 
entirely  different  state  of  affaii'S  from  that  just  recounted  by  Mr.  Doyle. 
To  make  the  perplexity  of  the  inquiring  student  greater,  one  finds  later 
in  the  book,  in  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell's  chapter  on  "The  American  In- 
tellect," an  American  writer  supporting  Mr.  Doyle  and  declaring  that 
"  there  was  no  tyranny  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  so  galling  as  to 
account  for  the  passionate  revolt  of  America  or  to  justify  the  blatant 
traditions  of  Fourth  of  July  oratory." 

The  foreign  reader  will  be  not  a  little  perplexed  by  this  conflict  of 
authority.  But  he  will  obtain  a  clew  by  remembering  that  Prof.  Bige- 
low is  writing  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  rather  than  as  an  historian. 
When  such  an  event  as  the  Eevolution  is  considered  from  a  legal  point 
of  view,  stress  is  naturally  laid  upon  the  occasions  rather  than  the  causes 
of  the  separation.  The  examination  of  charters,  acts  of  Parliament,  etc., 
cannot,  of  course,  be  neglected  in  a  complete  study  of  the  period ;  but 
one  must  go  far  deeper  before  the  conflict  becomes  intelligibile.  The 
more  properly  historical  section  of  this  book  contributes  the  necessary 
light,  and  shows  that  the  popular  view  of  the  Revolution,  in  England 
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as  well  as  in  America,  is  much  too  superficial.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  United  States  might  still  have  been  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pii'e  but  for  certain  actions  of  George  III  and  Lord  North,  and  that  the 
actual  separation  was  caused  by  a  quarrel  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  one  party  must  have  been  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the 
wrong.  Actually,  the  Americans  broke  off  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  because  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  East 
India  Company,  but  because  time  and  cu'cumstance  had  brought  about 
a  divergence  of  national  character  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  two 
peoples  to  live  together  any  longer  in  harmony.  As  Mr.  Doyle  truly 
says: 

Almost  from  the  hour  of  their  foundation  the  colonies  had  been  developing  not 
only  political  methods,  but  political  ideals,  different  from  those  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  material  interests  which  bound  them  to  Great  Britain  were  real,  but 
they  were  too  indirect  and  remote  to  appeal  readily  to  ordinary  men. 

Prof.  Wendell  also  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  explains 
what  he  calls  "  this  stupendous  imperial  disruption  "  in  the  following 
words : 

Each  country,  in  brief,  had  its  own  political  traditions ;  and  those  of  each  were 
consecrated  by  customs  which  extended  far  beyond  the  range  of  human  memory. 
Furthermore,  the  mutual  misunderstandings  bound  to  arise  from  such  diverg- 
ences were  emphasized  by  the  growing  differences  of  national  temper,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in  general  character,  America  had  changed  so  little,  while  England  had 
changed  so  much,  since  the  early  days  of  colonial  settlement. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Wendell's  specific  explanation  of  this 
incompatibility,  the  fact  that  it  existed  gives  the  key  to  the  Kevo- 
lution.  If  we  turn  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  find  this 
theory  immediately  strengthened,  for  the  Kousseauism  of  the  preamble 
is  as  un-English  as  anything  could  well  be.  Many  of  the  doctrines 
therein  set  forth  would  be  accepted  as  readily  by  an  Englishman  as  by 
an  American ;  but  the  manner  of  their  presentation,  and,  indeed,  the 
very  idea  of  prefacing  the  statement  of  a  political  platform  by  a  series 
of  philosophical  generalities,  are  entirely  alien  to  the  English  tempera- 
ment. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  separation  between  England  and  America  affords 
any  guidance  to  the  politician  of  the  present  day,  it  suggests  that  alle- 
giance to  the  home  authority  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  found  an  irk- 
some bond  by  a  colony  which  is  several  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  in  which  the  very  conditions  of  exploiting  a  new 
country  tend  to  develop  a  type  of  character  varying  from  inherited  traits 
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and  impatient  of  traditional  methods.  It  further  conveys  the  warn- 
ing that  no  other  political  problems  are  so  likely  to  make  the  colonists 
aware  of  this  divergence  and  to  transform  it  into  open  disaffection  as 
those  concerned  with  imperial  trade  and  taxation.  Accordingly,  the 
first  task  which  the  Imperial  Federationists  of  these  days  have  co  accom- 
plish is  that  of  preventing  the  young  South  African  or  Australian  from 
being  moulded  by  the  life  of  the  veldt  or  of  the  bush.  When  that  has 
been  done,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safe,  provided  the  utmost  caution  is 
used,  to  talk  of  preferential  tarififs  and  contributions  to  the  defence  of 
the  empire. 

When  the  story  of  the  War  of  1812-1815  is  completed,  we  are  only 
for  a  short  time  free  from  controverted  questions.  As  Prof.  J.  B. 
McMaster  describes  the  growth  of  the  nation,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
overlook  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  slavery  diffi- 
culty. This  brings  us  to  a  chapter  on  "State  Eights,"  by  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  University.  No  section  of  the  book  is 
of  greater  value.  As  an  example  of  his  helpful  generalizations,  one  may 
quote  what  Dr.  Wilson  says  of  the  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  South : 

She  bad  men  of  leisure  because  she  had  slaves ;  and  nowhere  else  in  the  country- 
was  there  a  ruling  class  like  hers.  Where  men  are  masters,  they  are  likely  to  be 
statesmen,  to  have  an  outlook  upon  affairs  and  an  instinct  and  habit  of  leadership. 
Privilege  and  undisputed  social  eminence  beget  in  them  a  pride,  which  is  not  wholly 
private,  a  pride  which  makes  of  them  a  planning  and  governing  order.  It  was  this 
advantage  of  always  knowing  her  leaders,  and  of  keeping  them  always  thus  in  a 
school  of  privilege  and  authority,  that  had  given  the  South  from  the  first  her  marked 
preeminence  in  affairs.  Her  statesmen  had  led  the  nation  in  the  era  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    The  Union  seemed  largely  of  her  making. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  Webster-Hayne  debate  Dr.  Wilson  says 
that,  though  Webster  was  the  better  statesman,  Hayne  was  the  better 
historian. 

The  great  topic  of  "  The  Civil  War  "  was  intrusted  to  the  late  John 
G.  Nicolay,  whose  three  chapters  on  it  amount  to  a  hundred  pages,  or 
about  one -eighth  of  the  whole  book.  The  naval  operations  of  the  war 
are  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson.  It  may  seem  a  matter  for  i^gret 
that  the  main  story  of  the  conflict  should  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  writer  so  closely  associated  with  one  side.  But  what  competent 
authority  could  the  editors  have  found  who  would  have  l^en  absolutely 
non-partisan?  It  would  obviously  have  been  impracticable  to  commis- 
sion two  writers,  for  the  reader  would  have  been  wearied  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  campaign  twice  over  from  different  angles.     And  it  must 
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not  be  overlooked  that  the  State  Eights  controversy,  being  handled  by 
a  Virginian,  gives  readers  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Southern 
view  of  the  questions  which  provoked  the  war.  Yet  it  seems  a  pity 
that  certain  gaps  in  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  could  not  be  filled  in. 
Somehow  it  is  not  quite  evident  from  Mr.  Nicolay's  account  why  it 
took  the  Union  forces  such  a  long  time  to  overcome  the  rebellion,  and 
particularly  why  Lee  gave  the  Northern  generals  so  much  trouble.  Pos- 
sibly a  Southern  historian  might  have  made  this  clearer.  The  story  of 
the  war  itself  is  supplemented  by  interesting  chapters  on  "  The  North 
during  the  War,"  by  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  on  "The  South  during  the 
War,"  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Schwab, of  Yale.  Then  come  chapters  on  "Politi- 
cal Reconstruction,"  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Smith,  "The  United  States  as  a 
World  Power,"  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore,  and  "Economic  Development  of 
the  United  States,"  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Emery.  These  discuss  difficult  sub- 
jects with  great  skill,  and  deserve  the  most  careful  study.  Prof.  Smith's 
paper  is  especially  commendable  for  its  clear  and  illuminating  account 
of  a  most  confused  period. 

The  final  chapter  is  contributed  by  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  on  "The 
American  Intellect."  No  other  in  the  book  suffers  so  much  from  limi- 
tations of  space.  What  can  be  done  with  one  page  for  architecture  and 
half  a  page  for  science  ?  The  general  conclusions  of  this  section  will  be 
abeady  familiar  to  readers  of  Prof.  Wendell's  Literary  History  of 
America.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  has  not  yet  recanted,  in 
spite  of  adverse  criticism,  his  favorite  formulas  that  "  Seventeenth-cen- 
tury American  =  Sixteenth-century  Englishman,"  "Eighteenth-century 
American  =  Seventeenth- century  Englishman,"  etc.  Such  equations  are 
unpopular;  but  Prof.  Wendell  may,  perhaps,  be  comforted  by  remember- 
ing, as  Prof.  McMaster  reminds  us,  that  George  Washington  himself 
was  once  accused  of  being  anti-Eepublican  and  pro-British.  One  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  the  whole  chapter,  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
book,  is  Prof.  Wendell's  concluding  emphasis  on  American  enthusiasm 
for  education.  He  notes  particularly  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on 
the  building  of  schools,  universities,  and  libraries,  and  the  zeal  shown 
by  the  hundreds  of  public-school  teachers  who  two  years  ago  crowded 
into  the  transports  which  were  to  carry  them  to  Manila.  "  In  short," 
he  says,  "  the  nation  that  we  are  trying  to  understand  is  a  nation  whose 
most  prominent  characteristic  at  this  moment  is  its  superstitious  devo- 
tion to  education."  The  last  few  weeks  have  afforded  a  conspicuous 
confirmation  of  his  judgment,  for  we  have  seen  plans  being  drawn  up 
for  a  $500,000  building  to  house  a  School  of  Journalism  before  ever  its 
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programme  of  study  lias  been  laid  out  —  in  fact,  before  it  has  been  seri- 
ously considered  whether  such  a  school,  ranking  with  other  professional 
schools,  is  even  possible.  And  when  Prof.  Wendell  declares  that  edu- 
cation, which  elsewhere  "  has  generally  been  a  matter  either  of  tradition 
or  else  of  alertly  intelligent  reform,"  tends  in  America  to  become  "a 
matter  of  uninteUigent  formalism,"  he  may  illustrate  his  generalization 
by  pointing  out  that  most  of  the  teachers  who  went  to  the  Philippines 
are  eager  to  return  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  that  the  Government  is 
at  its  wits*  end  to  supply  their  places. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  treats  with  considerable  fulness  the 
institution  of  the  American  form  of  government;  Prof.  Bigelow's  chap- 
ters in  particular  showing  the  genesis  and  growth  of  such  ideas  as  were 
formally  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  As  to  the  working  of  American 
political  conceptions  in  later  years,  light  is  given  only  incidentally  by 
such  illustrations  as  happen  to  be  supplied  in  the  narrative  of  events. 
This  gap  is  admirably  filled  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart's  contribution  to  the 
American  Citizen  Series  under  the  title  of  "  Actual  Government  :  as 
Applied  Under  American  Conditions.  "  ^  For  American  and  English 
students  alike  it  will  serve  excellently  as  a  companion  volume  to  the 
work  just  noticed.  In  range  and  treatment  it  naturally  suggests  com- 
parisons with  Mr.  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth,"  over  which  it 
has  at  least  the  two  advantages  that  it  does  not  make  so  great  a  tax 
upon  the  time  of  busy  readers,  and  that  it  recognizes  the  many  impor- 
tant changes  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  even  notes  so  recent  an  event  as 
the  creation  of  a  general  staff  at  the  War  Department.  Prof.  Hart  is 
conspicuously  successful  in  the  difficult  task  of  writing  lucid  and  inter- 
esting summaries.  He  can  condense  into  a  page  or  two  the  arguments 
for  and  against  some  particular  proposal  without  omitting  any  important 
ingredient  and  at  the  same  time  without  making  a  tasteless  penmiican 
of  the  result. 

He  prefaces  his  own  study  with  a  useful  bibliography  of  the  general 
question.  Each  chapter,  as  a  rule,  contains,  first,  a  special  bibliogra- 
phy ;  next,  an  historical  outline  of  the  development  of  the  present 
method;  and,  lastly,  an  account  of  the  actual  present-day  working  of 
that  method.  Fundamental  ideals  in  American  Government  are  first 
discussed,  with  the  attempts  to  express  them  in  the  use  of  the  suffrage 
and  the  party  system.  State,  local,  and  national  governments  in  action 
are  successively  considered ;  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
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the  territorial,  financial,  and  commercial  functions  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  its  foreign  relations  and  its  connection  with  education,  religion, 
and  public  order. 

The  section  dealing  with  elections  and  party  organizations  contains 
a  masterly  description  of  "  the  boss. "  The  scholarly  moderation  of  Prof. 
Hart  shows  itself  in  his  attitude  to  this  phenomenon,  who  is  studied  as 
dispassionately  as  though  he  were  a  newly  discovered  zoological  speci- 
men. In  this  way,  without  prejudice,  we  reach  a  common  account  of 
the  whole  species,  though  "some  bosses  have  been  religious  men,  some 
unconvicted  murderers."  The  great  objection  to  the  boss  is  "that  he 
makes  out  of  politics,  which  is  a  means  of  serving  public  interest,  a  pri- 
vate and  almost  a  commercial  enterprise ;  and  that  thereby  he  is  de- 
moralizing the  public  service."  It  is  a  pity  that  Prof.  Hart  lends  his 
authority  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  misleading  use  of  the  term  "  Austra- 
lian ballot "  for  the  ballots  used  in  American  elections.  The  sample  he 
gives  opposite  p.  74  —  a  copy  of  the  voting  paper  used  at  the  last  presi- 
dential election  —  is  no  more  like  an  Australian  ballot  than  a  coyote  is 
like  a  kangaroo.  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Australian  system, 
which  has  been  in  exercise  in  England  also  for  a  generation,  that  the 
names  of  candidates  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  paper  in  alphabetical 
order,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  their  political  color.  This 
system,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  put  a  premium,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
now  employed  in  America,  upon  the  voting  of  a  straight  ticket. 

To  obtain  an  exact  and  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
Union  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  the  political  student, 
partly  because  the  condition  is  exceptional,  and  partly  because  it  is  con- 
stantly changing.  The  situation  since  early  days  has  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  improvements  in  communication,  which  have  cut  at  the 
root  of  the  old  attachment  to  one  particular  commonwealth.  In  one  of 
the  autobiographies  in  the  current  "  Congressional  Directory  "  a  certain 
senator  declares  himself  to  have  been  born  in  Tennessee  and  to  have 
"  emigrated "  to  Alabama.  But  this  "  emigration  "  took  place  seventy 
years  ago.  Nowadays  it  would  need  an  especially  vivid  imagination  to 
see  expatriation  in  such  a  change  of  residence.  It  would  have  been 
helpful  if  Prof.  Hart  had  said  something  of  the  attachment  to  a  section 
which  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  attachment  to 
a  State.  There  is  now  a  solidarity  in  certain  groups  of  States  which  is 
of  sufficient  political  importance  to  demand  careful  treatment.  As  to 
the  future  relation  of  States  and  nation.  Prof.  Hart  declares  that  "  con- 
solidation of  the  Union  would  be  almost  as  great  a  misfortune  as  dis- 
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union."  That  may  be  so,  but  he  certainly  minimizes  those  difficulties 
which  emphasize  the  necessity  of  greater  federal  control.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  while  a  particular  State  may  not  declare  war,  it 
may  take  a  course  which  affects  foreign  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  war  inevitable.  The  friction  and  wastefulness,  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  caused  by  the  divergences  between  the  laws  of  various 
States  will  sooner  or  later  cause  a  movement  toward  greater  unity. 

Prof.  Hart  makes  the  processes  of  law-making  at  Washington  easily 
intelligible  in  his  section  on  "National  Government  in  Action."  This 
section  is  so  very  good  that  one  regi-ets  it  was  not  made  a  little  better. 
A  student  who  came  fresh  to  the  subject  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain 
from  this  account  a  correct  impression  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  It  is  not  only  that  more 
space  is  given  to  the  House,  but  that  no  suggestion  is  made  of  the  de- 
creasing influence  of  that  body  and  the  growth  in  power  of  the  Senate. 
Note  should  have  been  taken  of  the  effect  upon  national  government  of 
the  slow  method  of  renewing  the  personnel  of  the  Senate,  which  may 
make  it  still  Eepublican  when  the  country  has  become  Democratic;  of 
the  authority  which  a  Senator's  share  in  patronage  gives  him  over  the 
Eepresentatives  from  his  own  State ;  of  that  fearful  engine  for  getting 
one's  own  Senatorial  way  against  which  Mr.  Cannon  protested  so  vehe- 
mently at  the  close  of  the  last  session ;  and  of  that  confession  of  weakness 
now  sometimes  made  by  the  House  in  letting  through  a  measure  which 
it  does  not  want  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  thrown  out  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol. 

As  to  the  President,  Prof.  Hart,  while  describing  his  relation  to 
Congress,  does  not  tell  us  enough  of  his  relation  to  his  party  in  general. 
He  says  of  the  President  that,  having  four  years  to  carry  out  his  policy, 
he  is  "therefore  less  subject  than  the  English  Prime  Minister  to  tem- 
porary currents  of  public  prejudice,  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  make 
concessions  in  order  to  remain  in  office."  Prof.  Hart  forgets  that  an 
English  Prime  Minister  may  be  in  power  as  long  as  seven  consecutive 
years ;  that  during  that  period  he  may  choose  any  moment  that  seems 
to  him  most  favorable  for  seeking  a  renewal  of  the  country's  confidence ; 
and  that  he  has  not  to  trouble  in  the  least  about  appointments  to  offices 
as  affecting  his  chances  of  becoming  Prime  Minister  for  a  second  time. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  to  write  a  book  of  this 
kind  without  being  critical  as  well  as  expository.  Accordingly,  Prof. 
Hart  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  defects  and  suggest  improvements  in 
the  present  condition  of  things,  whether  in  finance  or  education,  in 
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military  administration  or  the  collection  of  taxes.  In  a  few  concise 
and  pungent  paragraphs  he  states,  with  a  directness  such  as  would 
amaze  the  facing-both-ways  politician,  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
created  by  the  great  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  since 
1898.  It  cannot,  then,  be  any  fear  of  outspokenness  that  causes  him 
to  gloss  over  the  vital  question  of  the  written  Constitution.  He  says 
so  little  about  it  that  one  might  be  pardoned  for  inferring  that  he  thinks 
it  really  insignificant  as  a  factor  in  American  affairs.  It  is,  of  course, 
unlikely  that  this  is  actually  his  intentional  verdict.  But  there  are 
many  phases  of  the  question  that  should  have  been  considered  in  such  a 
study,  particularly  the  growing  belief,  expressed  by  Mr.  Dooley,  that 
"the  Constitution  follows  the  election  returns."  Some  time  ago  Prof. 
D.  H.  Pingrey,  writing  in  these  pages,  brought  forward  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  support  his  affirmation  of  "  The  Decadence  of  our  Constitution."  * 
Such  evidences  should  have  been  estimated  in  any  account  of  the  actual 
working  of  Government.  The  part  that  has  been  played,  and  is  now 
being  played,  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  by  its  written  Constitution 
is  one  of  great  practical  importance  to  Americans  themselves,  and  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  outside  students  of  political  science.  This  problem, 
unfortunately,  Prof.  Hart  seems  to  have  evaded. 

A  few  minor  oversights  might  deserve  attention  in  another  edition. 
On  p.  445,  the  representation  of  the  United  States  as  firmly  seated  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  about  to  set  foot  on  the  Isthmus  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  some  cartoon  in  a  comic  paper.  There  is  an  unin- 
tentional touch  of  humor,  too,  in  Prof.  Hart's  remark  that  in  all  its 
foreign  wars  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  has  been  essentially 
pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  War.  Why  except  the  Mexi- 
can War?  And  why  confine  this  proud  boast  to  the  United  States? 
Could  not  every  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  justify  itself  as  having 
for  its  "essential "  object  the  ultimate  securing  of  peace? 

A  glance  over  the  tables  of  contents  of  these  volumes  will  enable  the 
most  casual  reader  to  understand  how  great  a  change  has  come  over  the 
conception  of  history  and  politics  during  the  last  generation  or  so.  Not 
very  long  ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  that  matter  one  of  any  other  country,  which  devoted  a 
whole  chapter  to  its  economic  development.  But  in  reading  Prof. 
Emery's  admirable  outline  one  is  convinced  that  such  an  exposition  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  story :    the  history  of  America  in  general 

» See  The  Forum  for  October,  1901. 
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would  have  been  unintelligible  but  for  the  history  of  its  industrial 
activity.  In  some  quite  surprising  ways  there  has  been  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  business  and  politics.  Eli  Whitney's  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin,  for  example,  "determined  the  course  of  Southern  develop- 
ment for  sixty  years  to  come,  and  gave  a  firm  economic  foundation  to 
the  slave  system  —  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  beneficent  invention  of 
the  human  mind  affording  the  chief  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
inhuman  institution."  But  there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  section  of  the 
book  which  does  not  emphasize  the  same  interdependence.  Questions 
of  trade  are  prominent  in  Mr.  Doyle's  summary  of  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods.  Prof.  McMaster's  account  of  the  period  from 
1783  to  1812  is  headed,  "The  Struggle  for  Commercial  Independence." 
The  same  writer's  record  of  the  growth  of  the  nation  for  the  next  forty 
years  has  much  to  say  of  manufactures,  banks,  railroads,  and  tariffs. 
The  history  of  the  Civil  War  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  When  the  normal  course 
of  government  is  resumed,  we  find  the  influence  of  commerce  in  politics, 
both  national  and  international,  even  more  direct  and  dominant.  So, 
too,  Prof.  Hart  cannot  discuss  "  Actual  Government "  without  dealing 
closely  with  the  business  side  of  American  activity.  Possibly  Mr. 
Brooks  Adams  pushes  theorizing  to  an  extreme  in  his  attempts  to  state 
all  political  problems  in  terms  of  markets ;  but  such  publications  as  these 
go  a  long  way  to  support  his  general  contention  that  markets  mean  more 
to  the  statesman  tlian  the  statesman  himself  has  commonly  supposed. 

The  attention  paid  in  these  volumes  to  the  economic  side  of  history 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  such  a  book  as  Prof.  E.  T.  Ely's  "Studies 
IN  THE  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society."  '  The  title  is  general,  but, 
except  in  the  first  few  pages,  it  is  American  industrial  society  in  particu- 
lar of  which  the  author  treats.  The  word  "evolution  "  need  not  frighten 
away  any  reader  who  dislikes  philosophical  terminology :  the  book  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and,  for  a  treatise  on  economics,  is 
exceptionally  free  from  technicalities.  A  sketch  is  first  given  of  the 
various  economic  stages  through  which  civilization  has  passed  —  the 
hunting  and  fishing  stage,  the  pastoral  stage,  the  agricultural  stage, 
the  handicraft  stage,  and  the  industrial  stage,  which  latter  has  passed, 
or  is  passing,  through  the  three  phases  of  universal  competition,  concen- 
tration ,  and  integration.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  comment  at  length  on  Prof.  Ely's  discussion  of  such  present- 
day  topics  as  business  competition,  trusts,  municipal  ownership,  prop- 
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erty  inheritance,  and  industrial  peace.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  these 
chapters  that  they  are  both  liberal  and  conservative,  in  the  best  sense  of 
those  words.  His  survey  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  should  be  read  together  with  Prof.  Emery's  summary  in  the  Cam- 
bridge History.  Prof.  Emery  gives  the  facts  of  this  development  in 
gi'eater  fulness,  while  Prof.  Ely  groups  his  phenomena  in  generalizations 
which  indicate  the  ruling  tendencies  at  various  periods.  From  this  past 
history,  too,  he  infers  the  course  that  industrial  evolution  is  likely  to 
take  in  the  future  —  an  inference  which,  of  course,  brings  one  into  the 
heart  of  present  controversies. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  taught  more  clearly  than  another  by  the  mod- 
ern study  of  history,  as  illustrated  by  the  volumes  already  reviewed,  it 
is  that  great  events  are  the  product  of  causes  that  work  slowly  —  often, 
indeed,  quietly  and  in  secret.  The  ingenuity  of  statesmen  can  do  re- 
markably little,  after  all,  except  in  directing  some  tendency  that  already 
exists  in  the  popular  mind;  and  even  then  their  plans  may  entirely 
come  to  grief  through  other  and  stronger  tendencies  which  they  have 
overlooked.  The  two  greatest  events  in  American  history  are  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  the  happening  of  the  unexpected.  A  few  years  before 
the  Kevolution,  how  many  of  those  who  afterward  became  Eevolutionary 
leaders  —  to  say  nothing  of  English  politicians  —  either  anticipated  or 
desired  it?  As  late  as  1766,  so  Mr.  Doyle  reminds  us,  Franklin  de- 
clared emphatically  before  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  knew  the 
whole  of  the  colonies, and  that  no  one,  "drunk  or  sober,"  had  ever  talked 
of  or  contemplated  independence.  So,  too,  with  the  Civil  War.  How 
many  of  the  Northerners  who  leaped  to  arms  in  1861  had  any  idea  that 
theii'  work  would  be  completed  by  the  passing  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  Amendments?  Looking  back  at  this  distance 
over  the  whole  field,  we  can  see  that  there  were  forces  in  operation  which 
made  it  inevitable  both  that  the  United  States  should  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  that  it  should  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave. 
In  short,  "  evolution  "  is  the  key-word  in  history  as  well  as  in  biology. 

This  lesson  is  entirely  ignored,  in  spite  of  his  frequent  use  of  the 
word,  by  Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  who,  in  his  interesting  and  well- 
written  but  futile  book,  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Century,"  '  comes  forward 
with  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  for  altering  the  map  of  the  world.  His 
aim  is  the  promotion  of  a  complete  and  sympathetic  entente  between 
England  and  America  —  an  aim  which  is  wholly  admifiable,  as  would  be 
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that  of  promoliug  a  similar  entente  between  any  other  two  nations.  But 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  peace  and  good- will.  In  this  book,  which 
is  intended  to  be  read  by  Englishmen  and  Canadians  as  well  as  by 
Americans,  he  proposes,  as  a  working  scheme,  the  aiTangement  of  a  treaty 
whose  provisions  shall  include  (1)  the  incorporation  of  Canada  in  the 
United  States,  (2)  the  creation  of  a  common  Anglo-American  citizen- 
ship, (3)  the  establishment  of  free  trade  between  England  and  America, 
with  a  common  coinage,  and  (4)  the  provision  of  an  arbitration  tribu- 
nal. His  programme  is  so  utterly  impracticable  in  detail  —  at  this 
time  of  day  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  attempt  to  establish  a  Tam- 
many club  in  the  moon  as  to  expect  the  English  people  to  be  willing  to 
cede  Canada  —  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice  it,  but  for 
the  fact  that  several  favorable  comments  in  the  press  and  the  publica- 
tion of  a  second  edition  of  the  volume  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  lirst 
issue  indicate  that  this  amateur  diplomacy  is  being  taken  seriously. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  England  and  America  should  not 
be,  and  continue  to  be,  on  amicable  terms  — no  reason  why  the  younger 
country  should  not  learn  much  from  the  experience  of  the  older  and  the 
older  from  the  experiments  of  the  younger  —  but  the  whole  trend  of 
events  for  the  last  century  has  been  in  a  direction  away  from  such  a 
close  association  as  Mr.  Dos  Passos  advocates.  He  brings  together  evi- 
dences of  kinship  in  stock,  language,  literature,  political  institutions, 
modes  of  legal  procedure,  religion,  etc.,  and  argues  that  for  these  reasons 
"the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  is  a  natural  one."  What  he 
overlooks  is  the  crucial  fact  that  in  each  of  these  respects  the  kinship 
between  the  two  countries  is  far  less  close  to-day  than  it  was  a  century 
ago,  and  that  the  dissimilarities,  not  only  in  details  of  method  and  cus- 
tom, but  in  the  larger  matter  of  temperament  and  point  of  view,  are  be- 
coming greater  year  by  year.  Even  if  one  leaves  out  of  the  account  the 
immense  effect  of  so  large  and  steady  an  immigration  from  Continental 
Europe,  one  cannot  forget  that  the  American  family  of  English  stock 
has  all  the  time  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  an  un-English  environ- 
ment, aiid  has  accordingly  fashioned  for  itself  new  ideals  and  tastes,  and 
even  new  and  independent  traditions.  The  result  is  that  the  English- 
man of  to-day  finds  the  United  States  more  of  a  foreign  country  than 
Mrs.  Trollope  or  Dickens  did.  For  the  political  problem  is  really  a 
mathematical  one :  If  two  men  start  from  the  same  point  and  walk  at 
different  angles,  when  and  where  will  they  meet?  That  the  United 
States  "  sprang  from "  England  is  true ;  but  the  important  question  is : 
What  distance  has  she  sprung? 
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It  is  of  uo  use,  then,  to  try  to  erect  an  artificial  barrier  against  na- 
tional evolution.  The  attempt  to  check  it  or  divert  it  is,  indeed,  likely 
to  be  injurious  rather  than  helpful  to  the  peace  of  the  world ;  for  the  pro- 
posal of  schemes,  however  well-meaning,  that  are  based  on  an  unhis- 
torical  and  imphilosophical  foundation  —  and  these  epithets  certainly 
apply  to  the  assumptions  involved  in  most  of  the  present-day  argument 
about  the  English-speaking  peoples  —  may  be  expected  to  produce  fric- 
tion and  irritation  rather  than  to  promote  good  feeling.  And  irritation 
will  be  caused  whatever  tlie  scheme,  whether  it  is  proposed  to  cede  British 
Columbia  to  the  United  States  or  to  cede  Alaska  to  Great  Britain. 

"  America  is  an  example  of  the  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  from 
putting  new  wine  into  new  bottles.  India  illustrates  the  risk  of  putting 
new  wine  into  old  ones. "  This  comparison  of  the  late  Sir  William  Wilson 
Hunter's  in  "The  India  of  the  Queen  "  ^  suggests  at  once  the  infinite 
difference  between  the  task  of  building  up  a  new  nation  on  the  virgin 
soil  of  a  new  continent  and  that  of  refashioning  a  vast  population  in 
"the  unchanging  East."  Here  and  there  in  Kipling  one  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  "the  white  man's  burden  "  has  meant.  In  this  volume, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  various  lectures  and  articles,  we  have  a  gen- 
eral presentation  of  the  significance  of  British  rule  in  India,  written  in 
popular  style  by  the  greatest  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Depend- 
ency. It  leaves  the  conviction  that  not  only  the  face  of  the  country, 
but,  in  many  respects,  the  very  life  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  trans- 
formed by  the  British  invasion.  There  has  been  going  on,  says  Hunter, 
the  threefold  work  of  conquest,  consolidation,  and  conciliation.  The 
most  striking  section  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  an  account  is  given 
of  the  positive  contribution  of  the  administration  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  author  imagines  a  Hindu  of  the  eighteenth  century  revisit- 
ing the  earth  and  travelling  over  his  own  country.  When  he  had  over- 
come his  surprise  at  the  turning  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  jungle 
into  fertile  crop-lands,  at  the  covering  of  fever-smitten  swamps  by 
healthy,  well-drained  cities,  at  the  piercing  of  the  mountains  by  roads 
and  railways,  and  at  the  controlling  of  great  rivers,  he  would  be  espe- 
cially surprised  by  the  general  security  of  life : 

In  provinces  where  every  man,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  went  armed,  he  would  look  round  in  vain  for  a  matchlock  or  a  sword.  He 
would  find  the  multitudinous  native  states  of  India,  which  he  remembered  in  jeal- 
ous isolation  broken  only  by  merciless  wars,  now  trading  quietly  with  each  other, 
bound  together  by  railways  and  roads,  by  tlie  post  and   the   telegraph.  ...  He 
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would  ask  what  wealthy  prince  had  reared  for  himself  that  spacious  palace?  He 
would  be  answered  that  the  building  was  no  pleasure-house  for  the  rich,  but  a  hos- 
pital for  the  poor.  He  would  inquire,  In  honor  of  what  deity  is  this  splendid  shrine? 
He  would  be  told  that  it  was  no  new  temple  to  the  gods,  but  a  school  for  the  people. 
Instead  of  bristling  fortresses,  he  would  see  courts  of  justice;  in  place  of  a  Muham- 
medan  general  in  charge  of  each  district,  he  would  find  an  English  magistrate; 
instead  of  a  swarming  soldiery,  he  would  discover  a  police. 

The  chapter  on  "  Protection  of  Person  and  Property  "  is  an  amazing 
revelation  of  what  has  been  done  to  deliver  the  frontiers  from  pillage 
and  massacre,  the  sea-coast  from  pirates,  and  the  country  in  general 
from  banditti,  from  thugs,  from  famines,  and  from  wild  beasts.  Less 
obvious  results  of  British  rule  may  be  found  in  the  development  of  new 
industries,  the  growth  of  great  centres  of  trade,  the  intellectual  renaissance, 
and  the  decrease  of  superstition.  It  is  a  great  risk  that  England  has 
faced  —  the  risk  of  a  united  India,  as  contrasted  with  the  divided  India 
which  was  the  policy  of  the  Old  East  India  Company.  "The  Queen's 
Government  of  India,"  says  Sir  William,  "has  preferred  the  dangers  of 
popular  education  to  the  perils  of  popular  ignorance.  For  the  isolated 
hazards  of  heterogeneous  races  it  has  substituted  the  calculated  risks  of  a 
vast  coalition  of  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  whom  it  is 
binding  together  by  common  interests." 

Is  it  possible,  then,  after  all,  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles? 
Has  India  herself  been  made  over  again  by  the  changes  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  benevolent  administrators  from  an  alien  race?  Evidently 
Sir  William  Hunter  himself  took  an  optimistic  view.  His  long  and 
successful  experience  as  an  Indian  Civil  Servant  should  give  great 
weight  to  his  judgment.  His  optimism  was  by  no  means  the  mere 
self-satisfaction  of  the  conventional  Anglo-Indian,  for  one  may  find  in 
this  book  such  criticisms  of  governmental  methods  and  pleas  for  reforms 
as  would  make  the  average  official  gasp.  He  was  a  champion,  for  ex- 
ample, of  many  of  the  political  aspirations  of  that  greatest  bugbear  of 
the  Anglo-Indian,  the  National  Congress.  Yet  knowing,  as  few  men 
of  his  time  could,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  he  deliberately  de- 
clared: "I  am  confident  that  as  Englishmen  in  India  mastered  the 
perils  of  the  past,  so  will  they,  with  God's  help,  solve  the  problems  of 
the  present." 

The  article  in  which  this  confidence  was  expressed  was  written  six- 
teen years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee.  Would  the  writer  have  been  quite  as  confident  to-day? 
Dr.  J.  E.  C.  Welldou,  then  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  said   at   Oxford  two 

years   ago  that  he  was   not  so  sanguine  as  some   people   seemed    to 
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be  about  the  disposition  of  the  natives  of  India  toward  the  British 
Government.  "When  statesmen  and  administrators,"  he  continued, 
"affirmed  that  our  Government  was  an  unqualified  success,  he  could 
only  say  tliat  such  language  filled  him  with  amazement."  And  there 
has  just  been  published,  with  the  title  of  "The  Failure  of  Lord 
Curzon,"  a  powerful  impeachment,  by  an  experienced  and  successful 
Indian  administrator,  not  so  much  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  pres- 
ent Governor-General  in  particular  as  of  the  whole  present  regime, 
which  is  denounced  as  having  alienated  the  classes  upon  whose  good- 
will the  stability  of  British  rule  depends — namely,  the  agricultural 
population,  the  educated  classes,  and  the  native  princes.  Further,  not 
many  years  ago  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend,  who  was  not  only  an  influen- 
tial journalist,  as  Button's  colleague  for  so  many  years  in  editing  "The 
Spectator,"  but  an  expert  in  Indian  affairs,  gave  it,  as  the  conclusion  of 
his  lifelong  study  of  the  whole  problem,  that,  however  beneficent  British 
control  might  have  been,  its  influence  had  been  only  superficial  and 
temporary.  What  do  two  or  three  centuries  amount  to  in  the  life  of 
the  immemorial  East  ?  Kome  troubled  her  meditation  for  a  brief  period, 
but  the  interruption  was  only  for  a  moment. 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

In  patient,  deep  disdain ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 

Then  plunged  in  thought  again. 

Not  otherwise,  according  to  Mr.  Townsend,  may  some  later  writer 
sum  up  the  story  of  that  great  experiment  in  government  which  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  imagination  than  any  other  conquest  of  subject 
races  since  the  days  of  Eome  herself. 

The  British  administration  of  India  is  an  object-lesson  of  what  can, 
and  cannot,  be  accomplished  in  the  imposition,  by  force  of  arms,  of 
Western  civilization  upon  an  Oriental  people.  The  remaking  of  Japan, 
which,  though  it  has  been  in  process  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  that 
of  India,  has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage,  owes  nothing  to  foreign 
domination,  but  much  to  foreign  suggestion  and  guidance.  Foreign 
gunboats,  it  is  true,  figure  occasionally  in  modern  Japanese  history;  but 
the  use  of  Western  methods,  appliances,  etc.,  has  in  the  main  been 
adopted  without  any  military  or  diplomatic  pressure  from  outside.  Yet, 
while  in  this  sense  the  recent  development  of  the  country  has  been  in- 
dependent and  voluntary,  there  still  remains  a  vast  gulf  between  this 
type  of  progress  and  that  of  any  truly  free  nationality.     For  Japan,  like 
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India,  has  been  transformed  by  authority,  though  not,  like  India,  by  the 
authority  of  an  alien  invader.  In  his  "Evolution  of  the  Japanese,"  ' 
a  work  based  on  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Japanese  life, 
Mr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  attributes  to  the  national  habit  of  obedience  the 
rapidity  with  which  political  and  social  changes  have  been  accepted. 
It  is  really,  then,  a  survival  of  the  feudal  system  that  has  made  easy 
the  adoption  of  a  kind  of  civilization  generally  supposed  to  be  demo- 
cratic.    In  Mr.  Gulick' s  own  words: 

The  Occidentalized  order  now  dominant  in  Japan  was  adopted,  not  by  tlie  peo- 
ple, but  by  the  rulers,  and  imposed  by  them  on  the  people ;  these  had  no  idea  of 
resisting  the  new  order,  but  accepted  it  loyally  as  the  decision  of  their  emperor,  and 
this  spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  is,  I  am  persuaded,  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  prevalent  opinion  respecting  Japanese  imitativeness  as  well  as 
of  the  fact  itself. 

In  another  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Gulick  sets  the  modernizing  of 
Japan  over  against  that  of  India  as  an  example  of  a  natural  evolution, 
"  due  absolutely  to  the  free  choice  of  a  versatile  people. "  From  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above  it  appears,  however,  that  this  choice  has  been  so  seri- 
ously limited  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  voluntary.  One  is  therefore 
tempted  to  ask  whether  this  explanation  of  the  rapidity  of  the  country's 
transformation  does  not  involve  a  serious  risk  to  the  permanence  of  the 
new  order.  A  nation  that  becomes  progressive  by  the  fiat  of  a  ruler  may 
as  easily  become  reactionary  if  the  edict  is  revised.  Suppose  the  next 
Mikado  should  be  a  man  of  fanatical  conservatism,  regarding  it  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  restore  the  abandoned  traditions  of  his  race :  where  would 
the  habit  of  obedience  lead  the  people  then?  Practically,  however,  the 
danger  is  not  serious.  No  doubt,  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be 
brief  periods  of  reaction,  as  there  are  in  the  most  liberal  of  Western 
nations ;  but  the  flowing  tide  is  with  the  innovators.  The  modern  civili- 
zation, though  it  may  originally  have  been  accepted  because  the  Em- 
peror so  decreed,  has  inspired  ideas  which,  if  the  test  came,  would  be 
found  fatal  to  the  old  autocracy.  The  feudal  system  may  persist  in 
matters  of  ceremonial,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  Western  learning 
can  have  spread  among  the  leaders  of  the  people  as  it  has  done  without 
cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  absolutism  of  a  generation  ago.  The 
friends  of  Japan  may  be  sure  that,  in  any  time  of  trial,  the  new  civiliza- 
tion, at  first  imposed  by  imperial  authority,  would  now  be  ardently  pre- 
served for  its  own  sake. 

An  additional  reason  for  confidence  is  suggested  by  another  of  Mr. 

'R  veil. 
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Gulick's  chapters.  Can  it  be  that  the  difference  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  mind  has  been  exaggerated  ?  We  often  argue  as  though 
the  two  were  incompatible :  Mr.  Gulick  maintains  that  the  differences 
between  them  are  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  likenesses.  From 
his  careful  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  one  striking  piece  of  evidence 
may  be  selected : 

For  thousands  of  years  certainly  the  Japanese  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  had 
no  ancestry  in  common.  Yet  so  similar  is  the  entire  structure  and  working  of  their 
minds  that  the  psychological  text-books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  adopted  and  per- 
fectly understood  by  competent  psychological  students  among  the  Japanese.  I 
once  asked  a  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Matsuyama  normal  school  if  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  teaching  his  classes  the  psychological  system  of  Anglo-Saxon  thinkers, 
if  there  were  not  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  which  a  Japanese  could  not 
understand,  and  if  there  were  not  psychological  phenomena  of  the  Japanese  mind 
which  were  ignored  in  Anglo-Saxon  psychological  text-books.  The  very  questions 
surprised  him ;  to  each  he  gave  a  negative  reply. 

The  generalizations  of  Prof.  Le  Bon,  Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  and  other 
Western  writers  respecting  the  alleged  essential  differences  between  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  psychic  natures  are  acutely  criticised  by  Mr. 
Gulick,  who  contends  that  the  so-called  racial  characteristics  are  soci- 
ological, not  biological.  The  fundamental  social  idea  of  the  East  is 
communalism ;  that  of  the  West,  individualism.  As  the  social  order  of 
the  country  changes  and  Japan  adopts  little  by  little  the  individualism 
of  the  West,  her  national  characteristics  will  be  modified  in  detail. 

This  theory  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  Gulick  as  applying  not  to  Japan 
only,  but  to  the  East  in  general.  If  it  be  valid,  the  future  history  of 
India  also  will  be  contrary  to  Mr.  Townsend's  prediction,  for  there,  too, 
the  new  social  order  will  act  as  a  solvent  of  venerable  tradition.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  modernizing  of  those 
ancient  lands  will  involve  the  destruction  of  those  elements  in  their  life 
which  possess  a  peculiar  charm.  Japan,  to  quote  Mr.  Gulick's  words, 
"  has  a  social  heredity  that  will  always  and  inevitably  modify  every  Occi- 
dental custom  and  conception  that  may  be  brought  to  this  land.  Al- 
though in  time  Japan  may  completely  individualize  her  social  order,  it 
will  never  be  identical  with  that  of  the  West. "  That  is  to  say :  Tokio 
will  never  become  a  duplicate  of  New  York,  nor  will  the  citizen  of 
Chicago  ever  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  Osaka  for  his  own  home. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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Certain  sociological  questions  have  a  greater  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal interest  for  the  United  States  than  for  any  other  nation.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  them  by  American  conditions.  American  society  offers  the 
greatest  variety  of  material  for  an  inductive  investigation  of  them. 
True  scientific  answers  to  them,  if  such  can  be  obtained,  will  be  a 
prophecy  of  our  destinies  as  a  people. 

Before  I  enumerate  these  questions,  or  try  to  show  their  significance, 
or  indicate  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be  studied,  let  me  explain 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word  "sociological." 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  by  men  like  Herbert 
Spencer,  John  Fiske,  and  Lester  F.  Ward,  who  have  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  not  to  mention  such  gifted  Frenchmen  as  Fouill^e,  Gu- 
yau,  and  Tarde,  or  such  Germans  as  Gumplowicz  and  Simmel,  it  should 
be  unnecessary  to  remind  intelligent  readers  that  sociology  is  neither 
political  economy  nor  political  science,  that  it  is  neither  the  investiga- 
tion of  tenement-house  families  by  social  settlement  workers  nor  the 
study  of  hobo  hang-outs  by  amateur  tramps.  Sociology  is  the  study  of 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions  which  determine  the  groupings  of 
human  beings;  which  govern  their  communication  and  association; 
which  create  unity  of  feeling,  public  opinion,  and  the  public  conscience ; 
which  give  rise  to  common  purposes  and  cooperative  efforts  to  achieve 
them ;  and  which  determine  the  form  and  the  character  that  cooperative 
relations  assume.  Sociology  is,  in  short,  a  study  of  those  fundamental 
social  facts  which  all  other  branches  of  social  science  take  for  granted. 
There  are  no  business  activities,  commercial  or  industrial,  and  no  quar- 
rels between  labor  and  capital,  except  in  society.  Apart  from  society 
there  are  no  customs,  no  laws,  no  governments.  Only  in  society  are 
there  tenement-house  populations  and  settlement  workers.  Only  in 
society  are  there  criminals,  degenerates,  and  hoboes.  What,  then,  is 
society?  How  does  it  come  into  existence?  What  are  the  natural 
processes  and  limitations  of  its  evolution?  To  these  ultimate  questions 
all  strictly  sociological  inquii'ies  are  scientifically  related. 
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As  the  problems  of  a  scientific  sociology  are  definite  and  correlated, 
so  also  are  its  methods.  Much  social  philosophizing  has  justly  been 
criticized  as  vague.  Sociology  is  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  a  priori 
theorizing,  and  to  arrive  at  knowledge,  even  though  the  knowledge  be 
of  a  modest  sort,  falling  far  short  of  philosophy.  A  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  society  uses  the  methods  which  have  yielded  positive  results  in 
all  the  inductive  sciences.  They  include  careful  analysis,  painstaking 
classification,  and  generalization  from  classified  facts.  Sociology  em- 
ploys especially  the  comparative  methods  that  have  been  perfected  by 
the  trained  historian,  and  the  quantitative  methods  of  the  statistician. 
More  and  more  the  study  of  contemporaneous  society  is  becoming  sta- 
tistical, and  the  study  of  the  societies  of  the  past  is  becoming  com- 
parative. 

The  questions  which  I  am  now  about  to  present  are  representative 
examples  of  sociological  topics.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less  definite 
than  many  others  which  the  sociologist  studies.  I  have  selected  them 
with  reference  to  their  practical  interest  and  importance,  and  it  is  this 
aspect  which  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Yet  I  shall  be  glad  if  incidentally 
my  brief  account  of  them  may  serve  to  show  that  the  problems  of  true 
sociology  are  not  vague,  and  that  its  methods  are  not  loose. 

Of  the  various  attempts  to  find  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  probably  the  most  familiar  is  that  which  asserts  a 
close  connection  between  physical  geography  or  "environment,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  qualities,  the  habits,  and  the 
organization  of  a  people.  The  readers  of  Buckle's  brOliant  pages  have 
not  been  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
knowledge  of  history,  and  the  readers  of  Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of  the 
Laws  "  have  been  still  fewer.  Yet  the  chief  teaching  of  these  works  has 
filtered  through  a  thousand  lesser  writings  to  the  multitude.  Both 
Montesquieu  and  Buckle  used  the  method  of  comparison.  Each  drew 
from  the  circumstances  of  many  nations  the  facts  upon  which  he  based 
his  contention  that  soil,  climate,  and  topography  are  the  primary  causes  of 
national  genius.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  even  by  those  who 
believe  that  these  authors  were  substantially  right  in  their  main  con- 
clusion, that  they  did  not  establish  it  by  adequate  proof.  To  what  was 
their  failure  due  ? 

Their  critics  answer:  To  imperfect  analysis.  They  did  not  fuUy 
exclude  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  national  genius  is  racial,  a  fact  of 
heredity.  Not  having  dealt  adequately  with  this  possibility,  they  natu- 
rally did  not  inquire  whether,  even  if  mental  qualities  are  hereditary,  the 
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character  of  a  people  may  not  nevertheless  be  determined  indirectly  by 
environment,  through  some  influence  exerted  upon  the  density  or  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  population. 

It  happens  that  this  hypothesis  is  precisely  the  one  which  is  being 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  sociological  students  by  American  condi- 
tions. The  population  of  the  United  States  has  grown  since  1700  at  a 
rate  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  continent,  and  the  20,000,000 
of  the  foreign-born  who  have  come  to  us  as  immigrants  since  1820  have 
included  every  ethnic  element  which  the  old  world  could  contribute. 
These  facts  suggest  at  once  three  perfectly  definite  and  profoundly  inter- 
esting questions.  Is  density  of  population  strictly  proportional  to  the 
resources  and  economic  opportunity  offered  by  the  territory  occupied? 
Must  a  people  be  ethnically  composite  in  a  like  proportion?  And, 
finally,  are  the  ethnic  composition  of  a  population  and  its  density  the 
chief  causes  of  natioual  character  and  conduct? 

I  dare  say  that  more  than  one  reader  of  these  pages  will  promptly 
answer  the  first  of  these  questions  with  an  emphatic  "Of  course." 
What  could  be  more  obvious  ?  Why  talk  of  carefully  investigating  any- 
thing so  simple,  and  discuss  niceties  of  scientific  method?  To  any  such 
reader  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  "of  course  "  about  it.  These  easy  ^ 
priori  conclusions  have  led  to  more  than  one  bad  practical  blunder  in 
political  economy,  and  they  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  sociology.  The 
question,  as  I  have  stated  it,  admits  of  an  exact  statistical  answer,  but 
the  answer  has  not  yet  been  found.  In  support  of  an  affirmative  con- 
clusion, we  have  the  fact  that  density  of  population  in  Europe  and  in 
America  is  great  wherever  the  economic  resources  are  exceptional.  The 
rich  agricultural  lands  of  river  basins  teem  with  prosperous  life.  Eegions 
abounding  in  water  power,  and  the  shores  of  great  harbors,  become 
crowded  with  m-ban  populations.  Then,  too,  immigration  to  the  United 
States  since  1820  would  be  graphically  represented  by  a  rising  and  fall- 
ing line,  very  nearly  parallel  with  one  representing  the  ups  and  downs 
of  industrial  prosperity.  Yet  aU  this  does  not  establish  the  certaiuty 
that  density  of  population  varies  in  a  mathematical  proportion  to  eco- 
nomic resource.  Thousands  of  families  dwell  in  Colorado  and  in  Cali- 
fornia not  for  busLuess  reasons,  but  for  health  or  pleasure."  Tens  of 
thousands  of  families  dwell  within  a  zone  thirty  miles  wide  outside  of  a 
great  city,  although  their  business  is  within  the  city  itself.  Again,  as 
economic  opportunity  increases,  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence often  increases  with  it,  and  both  birth  rates  and  death  rates  are 
affected.    All  of  these  causes  make  it  entirely  possible  that,  while  the  bet- 
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ter  euvironments  have  always  the  denser  population,  the  increase  of 
population  may  be  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  increase  of  opportunity. 
This  is  a  possibility  of  the  deepest  moment  in  its  bearing  upon  natural 
selection  and  through  selection  upon  the  entire  career  and  happiness  of 
a  people.  Our  first  question,  then,  is  one  eminently  worthy  to  stimu- 
late extended  and  thorough  investigation.  It  must  take  the  form  of 
exact  statistical  studies  of  resources,  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  migra- 
tion. Such  studies  will  in  time  lead  to  a  definitive  answer.  Kude  frag- 
ments of  statistical  material  which  we  now  possess  point  to  the  proba- 
bility that  population  normally  increases  with  the  increases  of  economic 
opportunity,  but  in  a  diminishing  ratio. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  our  second  question.  This  time  the  h  priori 
reader  will  not  feel  so  sure  of  his  ground.  He  is  not  ready  to  say  off- 
hand that  the  physical  character  of  a  habitat  or  the  economic  opportu- 
nities that  it  offers  must  attract  few  or  many  ethnic  varieties  according  to 
the  material  rewards  which  it  yields  to  effort.  The  fact  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  a  combination  of  extensive  observation  with  statistical 
detail.  The  knowledge  that  we  possess  at  present  of  the  ethnic  make-up 
of  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  indicates  that,  as  a  rule,  the  relatively 
homogeneous  populations  dwell  in  the  relatively  poor  and  isolated  en- 
vironments. The  people  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  British  North 
America  are  homogeneous  by  comparison  with  the  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a  region  of  great  natural 
fertility,  to  which,  under  the  operation  of  pure  economic  law,  the  stream 
of  immigration  ought  to  tend,  may  remain  astonishingly  homogeneous, 
as  our  South  Atlantic  States  have  done.  Not  only  so,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  immigration  itself  may  be  such  that  like  stocks  drift  to  some 
given  region  instead  of  mingling  indiscriminately  with  other  stocks. 

This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  North  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  North  Atlantic. 
To  these  two  divisions  have  come  the  greater  number  of  our  foreign- 
born  citizens,  but  the  North  Central  Division  has  selected  chiefly  the 
Teutonic  stocks.  No  less  than  74.44  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  of 
that  division  are  Teutonic,  and  86.41  per  cent  are  Teutonic  and  Celtic, 
the  amalgamation  of  which  will  create  a  stock  differing  little  from  the 
English.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  on  the  other  hand,  35.98  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  are  Teutonic,  29.40  per  cent  are  Celtic,  8.16 
per  cent  are  Celto-Latin,  8.62  per  cent  are  Ibero-Latin,  and  17.12  per 
cent  are  Slavonic.  Obviously,  other  influences  than  the  economic  at- 
traction determine  the  degree  of  ethnic  composition.     Like  minds  seek 
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like  conditions,  and  seek  each  other.  There  is  a  social  selective  process 
here  to  be  measured.  The  information  is  worth  obtaining,  and  it  can 
be  obtained.  When  found,  it  will  probably  show  that  bountiful  envi- 
ronments normally  have  heterogeneous  populations,  but  that  the  hetero- 
geneity does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  economic  opportunity.  The  se- 
lective tendencies  make  for  homogeneity,  a  fact  favorable  to  social 
stability. 

When  we  come  to  our  third  question  ^  priorism  has  nothing  to  say. 
One  cannot  even  guess  off-hand  whether  a  composite  and  dense  popula- 
tion is  more  or  less  likely  to  do  great  things  than  a  homogeneous  and 
scattered  population.  But  neither  will  any  dii-ect  and  simple  investiga- 
tion of  the  inductive  order  answer  this  question.  It  must  be  broken  up 
into  lesser  and  more  specific  questions,  each  of  which  can  be  answered 
by  a  statistical  inquiry,  or  by  a  comparison  of  national  records. 

The  natural  question  to  start  with  is  this :  Must  the  mental  and 
moral  heterogeneity  of  a  people  be  in  direct  proportion  to  its  ethnic 
heterogeneity  ?  No  one  can  read  American  newspapers  without  soon 
discovering  a  popular  belief  that  some  such  relation  as  that  which  this 
question  implies  may  be  looked  for.  There  is  a  widely-diffused  feeling 
of  uneasiness  lest  the  incoming  horde  of  South  European  and  East  Euro- 
pean peoples  may  permanently  affect  not  only  the  American  blood,  but 
also  American  habits  and  ideas.  Offsetting  this  fear  is  a  strong  popular 
faith  that  the  American  mind  is  vigorous  enough  to  modify  and  to  assim- 
ilate the  foreign-born  elements  to  a  great  degree.  Happily,  the  statis- 
tician is  able  to  say  positively  that,  while  each  new  ethnic  element 
brought  into  a  population  does  undoubtedly  affect  the  ideas,  the  morals, 
and  the  manners  of  a  composite  people,  yet  mental  heterogeneity  does 
not  in  all  cases  —  in  the  United  States  it  certainly  does  not  —  increase 
in  any  mathematical  proportion  to  the  ethnic  variety. 

In  our  entire  mainland  population  of  75,568,686  there  are  only 
1,403,212  who  do  not  speak  English.  Practically  all  American-born 
children  of  our  immigrants  acquire  the  English  tongue,  and  with  it  an 
astonishingly  large  part  of  the  American  political  tradition.  Senti- 
mentally, at  least,  they  are  aU  Americans  of  the  intensest  sort.  The 
number  of  illiterates  is  small,  only  6,180,069. 

There  is  practically  only  one  religion,  the  Christian,  in  the  United 
States.  And  such  differences  of  religious  faith  as  exist  are  to  a  very 
slight  extent  affected  by  the  multiplicity  of  nationalities  coming  to  us 
from  Europe.  The  Protestants  of  the  various  denommations  find  their 
religious  kindred  already  here ;  and  the  Catholics  come  under  an  influ- 
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ence  which  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  makes  strongly  for  unity  of  faith 
and  practice,  with  the  additional  circumstance  that  in  this  country  it 
works  also  strongly  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  American  political 
conceptions.  The  Catholic  church  in  America  is  on  the  whole  in  the 
hands  of  an  Irish  priesthood,  and  Irish-American  priests,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, are  loyal,  liheral  Americans  in  their  political  sympathies. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  maintenance  of  the  general  agreement  in  ideals 
and  moral  standards  is  concerned,  American  experience  and  American 
statistics  decidedly  negative  the  pessimistic  view  that  ethnic  compos- 
iteness,  due  to  a  continuing  immigration  of  many  nationalities,  must 
be  mentally  disintegrating  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  the  variety 
of  the  immigration.  This  conclusion  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  history  of  civilization.  The  Greeks,  the  Eomans, 
the  French,  the  English,  were  peoples  created  by  the  amalgamation  and 
assimilation  of  many  tribal  elements.  They  became  homogeneous  in 
thought  and  in  purpose  because  it  has  always  been  possible,  as  we  now 
in  the  United  States  see  it  to  be  possible,  for  men  of  many  kindreds  to 
have  agreeing  minds,  responding  to  the  same  influences  and  forming 
common  purposes. 

We  have  now  a  clue  to  the  relation  of  environment  to  national  char- 
acter. A  bountiful  environment  has  a  dense  and  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation, but  neither  density  nor  compositeness  is  likely  to  increase  as 
rapidly  as  economic  opportunity,  and  the  process  of  assimilation  makes 
mental  heterogeneity  less  than  the  ethnic.  What,  then,  is  the  relation 
of  the  increasing  density  and  variety  to  national  character? 

Of  all  phases  of  national  character  the  most  important  by  far  is  the 
tendency  toward  impulsive  or,  on  the  contrary,  toward  deliberative 
social  action.  One  people  is  quick,  emotional,  fanatical  perhaps,  easily 
moved  to  outbreaks  of  violence.  Another  people  is  calm,  reasonable, 
methodical,  and  law-abiding  in  all  its  cooperative  undertakings.  How 
are  the  density  and  the  ethnic  heterogeneity  of  a  population  related  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tendencies  ?  Is  dense  aggregation  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  contagious  emotion  and  impulsive  social  action  ?  Is 
heterogeneity,  ethnic  or  mental  or  both,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
deliberative  social  action  ? 

In  approaching  these  questions  the  sociologist  must  heed  the  psycho- 
logical factors.  His  statistics  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  they  represent 
true  classification.  There  are  two  principles  to  be  remembered.  Ex- 
tensive observation  of  mob  action  in  many  countries,  in  many  periods, 
has  shown  that,  irrespective  of  race,  the  aggregation  of  men  in  crowds  is, 
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in  and  of  itself,  highly  favorable  to  impulsive,  unreasoning,  and  often 
violent  action.  Men  in  crowds  are  easily  influenced  by  suggestion,  and 
in  the  mass  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is  lost.  So  far,  then, 
the  increasing  density  of  modern  populations  is  seemingly  favorable  to 
popular  tumult,  which  might  easily  become  insurrection  or  revolution. 
In  the  literature  of  political  science  there  is  perhaps  no  more  familiar 
assumption  than  the  one  which  associates  all  the  dangers  of  the  mob 
spirit  with  a  democratic  organization  of  great  cities. 

And  yet  a  strict  application  of  the  comparative  method  to  the  study 
of  this  question  does  not  justify  the  apprehension.  On  the  contrary,  a 
systematic  grouping  of  observations  from  many  parts  of  the  world  would 
demonstrate  that  the  phenomena  of  lawless  popular  action,  as  in  insur- 
rections, lynchings,  and  riotous  outbreaks  in  connection  with  labor 
strikes,  are,  on  the  whole,  phenomena  of  rural  rather  than  of  urban  pop- 
ulations. There  have  been  scenes  of  wild  violence  in  Paris  and  in  Lon- 
don ;  there  have  been  draft  and  other  riots  in  New  York  City ;  but  the 
collective  violence  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America  for  two 
hundred  years  would  not  make  a  great  showing  by  comparison  with  the 
epidemics  of  emotion  —  accompanied  by  dancing  and  other  manias  — 
that  surged  through  rural  communities  in  connection  with  the  great  re- 
vival movements  under  the  Wesleyans,  the  later  revivals  of  1837  and 
1857,  the  insurrections  like  Shay's  rebellion  and  the  whiskey  rebellion, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  outrages,  the  Vigilance  Committee  activities,  the 
conflicts  between  Gentiles  and  Mormons,  the  White  Cap  outrages,  and 
the  lynchings  in  our  Western  and  Southern  States. 

The  reason  for  this  curious  fact  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
restraining  effect  of  ethnic  and  mental  difference.  The  rural  community 
is  relatively  homogeneous.  The  "  neighbors  "  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion are  nearly  all  of  one  blood.  They  are  practically  of  one  economic 
condition.  For  the  most  part  they  are  of  one  religious  confession  or  of 
two  or  three  confessions  not  very  unlike  in  creeds  and  practices.  All 
are  acquainted  with  one  another.  An  exciting  event  or  suggestion  that 
moves  one  will,  almost  certainly,  move  the  others.  Emotion  among 
them  is  highly  contagious.  They  respond  to  like  stimuli  because  they 
are  alike.  The  city  population  is  composite  and  differentiated.  In  a 
mixed  crowd  of  hundreds  that  gathers  on  the  street  no  one  man  of  them 
all  recognizes  a  dozen  others.  They  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  the 
well-to-do  and  the  poor,  and  often  of  many  nationalities.  Danger  arises 
only  when  discontent  and  inflammatory  suggestion  find  homogeneous 
material  to  work  upon  in  a  quarter  whose  denizens  are  of  one  national- 
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ity  and  of  the  same  economic  condition,  and  among  whom  may  be 
found,  here  and  there,  small  gangs  of  toughs  who  are  akeady  disciplined 
in  associating  fur  lawless  purposes.  Only  an  extraordinary  influence 
can  combine  the  impulsive  tendencies  of  unlike  classes,  differing  nation- 
alities, unacquainted  neighborhoods,  in  one  great  outbreak.  Such  things 
have  happened,  and  doubtless  will  happen  again ;  but  the  normal  influ- 
ence of  heterogeneity  and  differentiation  in  a  population  is  unfavorable 
to  collective  action. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  agreement  in  feeling  and  purpose  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  in  a  highly  composite  population,  a  fact  which  sug- 
gests a  further  sociological  question  of  fundamental  importance,  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  asked  many  times  in  our  history  and  is  still  asked. 
Can  a  highly  heterogenous  people  —  ethnically  and  mentally  composite 
—  whether  small  or  large,  scattered  or  densely  aggregated,  hold  together 
in  enduring  organization  ? 

A  comparative  study  of  nations,  of  religious  and  of  economic  organ- 
izations, can  give  an  answer  to  this  question  which  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain, but  which  should  be  made  more  precise  by  further  accumulations 
of  fact.  Exceedingly  heterogenous  empires  have  been  formed,  but  they 
have  not  long  endured.  The  career  of  imperial  Eome  was  long  by  com- 
parison with  the  empires  founded  by  Alexander,  by  Charlemagne,  by 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  by  Napoleon,  but  there  has  been  only  one  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  church  has  bound  the  most  varied  eth- 
nic elements  together  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  in  an  astonishing 
unity  of  religious  faith  and  allegiance.  Stripping  off  all  circumstances 
that  are  peculiar  to  some  one  or  another  of  these  instances,  the  factor  that 
remains  as  a  common  element  in  all  is  the  impressive  power  of  a  strong 
personality,  or  of  a  personality  set  apart  and  endowed  with  authority  by 
a  reverently-held  belief.  There  are,  in  a  word,  a  few  stimuli  to  which 
the  most  varied  minds,  one  and  all,  simultaneously  and  persistently  re- 
spond. One  of  these  is  a  concrete  personality,  a  leader  endowed  with 
supreme  genius.  Another  is  an  abstract  personality  —  a  Pope  —  in- 
vested with  authority.  Human  beings  are  more  alike  in  feeling  than 
in  intellect;  and  men  who  could  not  come  to  agreement  through  any 
process  of  rational  discussion  will  instinctively  follow,  or  yield  their 
loyal  allegiance  to,  one  forceful  individual  who  can  take  the  initiative, 
or  assert  the  supreme  rightfulness  of  his  command. 

It  follows  that  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, if  organized  at  aU,  bound  together  by  their  common  allegiance 
to  an  authoritative  or  even  a  despotic  rule.     What  we  need  now,  to 
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establish  or  to  modify  this  conclusion,  is  a  series  of  careful  studies  of 
organizations  of  every  description,  religious,  economic  and  political,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  limits  of  this  wide  generalization.  Is  boss  rule  in 
religion,  in  industry,  and  in  politics  inseparable  from  a  high  degree  of 
ethnic  and  mental  heterogeneity  in  any  people?  Apparently  it  is,  and 
apparently  liberalism  is  possible  only  to  a  people,  or  fragment  of  a  peo- 
ple, sufficiently  like-minded  to  respond  to  common  ideals  and  to  arrive 
by  deliberative  processes  at  agreement  upon  plans  and  methods. 

Happily  it  is  not  homogeneity  of  the  most  thorough-going  sort,  or 
in  every  particular,  that  is  necessary  to  enable  a  people  to  cooperate  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  men  of  different  nation- 
alities may  agree  in  ideals  or  purposes,  and  that  has  been  eminently  true 
of  the  American  population. 

Too  much  unlike-mindedness  would  seem  to  be  fatal  to  liberty ;  is 
too  near  an  approach  to  homogeneity  consistent  with  progress  ?  Can  a 
really  homogeneous  people  be  progressive  ?  As  a  preliminary  generaliza- 
tion we  must  say  that  all  progressive  peoples  of  which  history  tells  us 
have  been  formed  by  an  admixture  of  ethnic  elements.  The  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  French,  above  all  the  English,  were  created  by  an  amalga- 
mation of  unlike  bloods,  and  the  mind  of  each  of  these  peoples  was 
early  brought  in  contact  with  the  varied  culture  of  the  known  world 
and  became  correspondingly  differentiated.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
at  present  give  precision  to  this  generalization.  We  can  only  say  that 
all  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
people  which  is  to  be  remarkable  for  its  progressive  tendencies  must  be 
created  by  a  blending  of  many  elements,  as  had  happened  in  England 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  as  is  happening  in  the  United  States 
to-day.  The  question  presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  careful  studies, 
showing  the  exact  degrees  of  admixture  which  are  correlated  with  the 
most  persistently  progressive  tendencies.  There  is  nothiQg  impossible 
in  the  undertaking,  and  the  conclusions,  I  am  confident,  would  be  re- 
assuring to  the  American  citizen.  Somewhere  between  excessive  hete- 
rogeneity and  complete  homogeneity  will  be  found  that  precise  com- 
position of  a  people  which  ensures  progress  and  is  yet  compatible  with 
personal  freedom  and  a  liberal  social  organization. 

The  real  danger  confronting  American  ideals  and  institutions,  then, 
probably  does  not  lie  in  any  consequences  of  that  policy  of  almost  un- 
restricted welcome  which  we  have  extended  to  the  peoples  of  the  old 
world.  Danger  of  the  most  serious  kind  there  would  be  if  we  should 
freely  open  our  ports  to  oriental  immigration,  and  permit  millions  of 
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the  yellow  race  to  make  their  homes  among  us,  thereby  creating  here  a 
second  great  race  problem.  Amalgamation  and  assimilation  are  only  a 
question  of  time,  so  long  as  the  ethnic  elements  are  as  nearly  akin  as 
are  the  nationalities  of  Europe.  They  could  not  be  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  blending  white,  black,  and  yellow  bloods,  ideas,  and  moral  stand- 
ards without  creating  a  people  and  a  polity  almost  totally  unlike  what 
we  now  delight  to  call  American.  Assuming,  however,  that  no  such 
commingling  of  unlike  races  will  be  for  a  moment  thought  of,  the  real 
danger  to  our  character  and  institutions  lies  in  certain  results  of  the  wide 
liberty  which  we  enjoy,  a  liberty  born  of  our  practical  homogeneity  of 
mind,  created  and  maintained  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  our  origins. 

Liberty  of  individual  initiative  and  freedom  of  contract,  in  a  land  of 
marvellous  resources,  differentiates  a  population  into  economic  classes 
—  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  powerful  and  the  weak.  The  rapidity 
with  which  that  differentiation  has  proceeded  in  America  since  the 
Civil  War  has  been  almost  unprecedented  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
world.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  gigantic  corporations  and  of  an  enor- 
mously wealthy  class,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increasing  power  of 
trades  unionism,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now  forcing  upon  the  attention 
of  every  thoughtful  mind  the  question :  Can  a  people  maintain  its  lib- 
erties imimpaired  if  it  permits  the  unrestricted  growth  of  inequality? 
May  not  great  disparity  of  economic  conditions  be  in  the  long  run  as 
fatal  to  liberalism  as  any  other  form  of  excessive  heterogeneity  ?  Must 
it  not  create  such  differences  of  interest  and  of  view  that  national  co- 
operation can  no  longer  be  maintained  through  the  spontaneous  response 
of  millions  of  minds  to  the  same  ideals  ?  Must  there  not  be  a  falling- 
back  to  a  scheme  of  organization  which  is  based  upon  allegiance  to  mere 
personal  leadership  ?  Must  not  our  whole  organization  become  coercive 
and  authoritative  rather  than  democratic? 

This  question,  like  the  others  that  have  been  propounded,  is  not  to 
be  answered  in  any  high,  ^  priori,  dogmatic  way.  We  must  make  a 
comparative  study,  as  nearly  as  possible  statistical,  of  States,  and  of 
voluntary  organizations  within  States,  to  ascertain  what  range  of  in- 
equality actual  experience  shows  to  be  consistent  with  liberalism.  This 
will  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  investigators  or  of  a  few  months.  It 
will  be  a  work  that  should  engage,  and  I  am  confident  will  engage, 
thousands  of  the  ablest  minds  for  years  to  come. 

We  have  in  America  to-day  a  group  of  earnest  citizens  who  believe 
that  our  greatest  danger  lies  in  our  present  and  future  relations  to  weaker 
peoples  or,  in  general,  to  the  inferior  races.     They  fear  that  we  are  en- 
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tering  upon  the  career  of  colonial  exploitation  which  has  been  so  peril- 
ous a  temptation  to  European  powers.  A  sociological  question  which 
both  the  anti-imperialists  and  those  who  hold  quite  opposite  views 
should  desire  to  see  studied  in  a  comprehensive  way  is  that  which  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  earliest  contribution  to  sociological  theory, 
and  which  became  the  suggestion  of  his  whole  scheme  of  evolutionist 
philosophy.  Can  there  be  two  or  more  finite  aggregations  of  matter  and 
energy,  in  touch  or  communication  with  one  another,  in  which  there 
shall  not  be  taking  place  at  every  instant  an  "  equilibration  "  ?  Must  not 
an  aggregate,  surcharged  with  energy,  transform  the  aggregate  that  is 
undercharged?  Merely  as  a  question  of  physics,  this  last  question  can, 
of  course,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  in  its  application  to  hu- 
man societies  the  principle  assumes  a  vitally  important  concrete  form. 

Assuming  that  the  strong  people  will  beyond  a  doubt  transform  the 
weaker  people,  and  the  strong  race  the  weaker  race,  must  the  trans- 
formation necessarily  be  wrought  out  through  military  subjugation  or 
through  economic  exploitation?  Are  there  not  other  channels,  philan- 
thropic and  educational,  through  which  energy  may  be  discharged,  and 
are  not  these  becoming  increasingly  important  in  modern  times  ?  There 
could  be  no  more  important,  no  more  interesting,  series  of  investigations 
than  those  which  this  question  suggests.  At  what  rate  are  our  ex- 
penditures of  money,  time,  and  work  in  educational  and  missionary  en- 
deavor for  the  weaker  peoples  increasing  ?  What  results  are  they  yield- 
ing? How  do  they  compare  with  the  growth  of  commercial  exploita- 
tion, and  with  the  increasing  pressure  of  political  authority  upon  the 
dark-skinned  races  ?  Enthusiastic  claims,  confident  assertions,  abound. 
Missionary  and  educational  statistics  taken  at  their  face  value  indicate 
vast  progress  in  the  substitution  of  humane  for  barbaric  methods  of 
equilibrating  the  energies  of  the  powerful  and  the  weak  peoples.  What 
are  the  facts?  We  need  comprehensive,  critical,  statistical  studies. 
When  we  get  them  they  will,  I  am  sure,  show  that  while  both  subju- 
gation and  commercial  exploitation  will  long  continue,  these  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  transformation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  have  already 
begun  to  bear  a  diminishing  ratio  to  those  educational  methods  which 
will  one  day  make  one  great  humanity  of  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings. 
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Slowly  the  educators  of  America  are  becoming  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  concentrating  their  endeavors  upon  the  definition  of  standards 
for  the  construction  of  programmes  for  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  professional  schools.  Thus  far 
tradition  has  been  the  only  really  universal  guide.  The  substantial 
transformation  which  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  nation  has 
undergone  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  de- 
mands upon  the  educated  adult  have  received  but  scant  practical  recog- 
nition in  the  general  scholastic  routine.  Comparatively  few  schools 
have  made  serious  efforts  to  remodel  their  courses  of  study  in  accordance 
with  the  new  aspects  of  worldly  affairs.  Nor  have  the  results  been 
uniformly  satisfactory  where  reforming  exertions  have  enjoyed  fullest 
scope.  Psychological  dilettantism  and  speculative  experimentation 
have  been  permitted  to  work  confusion  in  vain  endeavors  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  present  dissidence  between  school  programmes  and  the  needs 
of  American  civilization.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  among  schoolmen 
no  hard  and  fast  agreement  even  concerning  the  most  elementary  details 
of  e very-day  practice. 

The  lack  of  binding  professional  norms  is  at  last  being  regarded  as 
a  misfortune  by  an  increasing  number  of  earnest  students  of  education. 
The  growing  membership  of  the  recently  founded  Society  of  Educational 
Research  supplies  encouraging  evidence  of  a  widespread  desire  to  reach 
some  conclusions  worthy  of  general  adoption.  The  method  of  scientific 
inquiry  adopted  by  this  society  assures  the  collection  of  incontrovertible 
data  concerning  the  actual  capacity  of  children  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, the  physical  and  intellectual  conditions  of  learning,  and  simi- 
larly fundamental  questions.  The  pedagogical  reasonableness  of  the 
various  demands  made  upon  the  several  grades  of  schools  may  then  be 
tested  by  reliable  standards,  and  order  will  be  wrought  out  of  the  present 
chaos. 

To  be  sure,  desirable  as  it  is  that  there  should  be  some  degree  of 
professional  consensus  as  to  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  tried 
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pedagogic  processes,  and  urgent  as  it  is  that  teachers  should  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  definite  and  reliable  information  concerning  the  time 
and  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  specified  scholastic 
results,  there  still  remains  the  ever  new  teleological  problem  of  educa- 
tional values.  The  latter  has  been  for  the  past  three  thousand  years  or 
more  the  favorite  topic  of  reformers.  But  as  there  has  been,  in  all  this 
time,  no  universally  acceptable  standard  for  testing  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  educational  pursuits  proposed  to  the  schools,  the 
discussions  have  yielded  only  very  meagre  results. 

The  original  source  of  the  present  curricula  was  the  desire  to  train  up 
young  men  for  the  priesthood  and  the  church  choir.  By  a  series  of 
compromises  the  practical  demands  of  secular  life  were  accorded  recog- 
nition, until  there  were  evolved  the  typical  school  programmes  of  the 
present  day.  As  far  as  the  public  elementary  schools  are  concerned, 
the  course  includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  language,  and  arithme- 
tic. Almost  everything  outside  of  these  generally  accepted  studies  must 
defend  its  claims  to  a  place  on  the  programme.  There  are,  indeed,  edu- 
cational theorists  who  would  contest  even  the  limited  agreement  we 
possess.  But  the  plain  people  have  decreed  that  these  branches  must 
be  taught,  and,  as  they  pay  the  teachers,  their  decision  stands. 

The  points  to  be  settled,  then,  by  the  discussions  now  turning  about 
school  programmes,  are  what  should  be  taught  beyond  the  three  R's, 
and  how  to  apportion  this  subject-matter  among  the  several  forms  of 
schools  —  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher.  A  preliminary  step  will 
be  the  defining  and  fixing  of  the  time  limits  of  the  combined  course. 
This  task  the  National  Council  of  Education  has  recently  intrusted  to  a 
committee,  with  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  as  chaii-man. 
According  to  "The  Educational  Eeview,"  which  is  in  position  to  obtain 
exclusive  N.  E.  A.  news,  the  committee  is  also  authorized  "to  define 
anew  the  content  and  value  of  the  culture  element  in  education,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean;  at  any  rate,  it  is  "to  attempt  to  formulate  this 
subject  for  discussion  and  possible  investigation  in  the  future."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  intention  is  to  arrive  at  a  new  definition  of  what 
President  Eliot  would  call  "the  cultivated  man,"  to  blaze  the  way  for 
some  unanimity  as  to  what  sort  of  an  individual  the  finished  product  of 
the  whole  school  machinery  ought  to  be  and  what  he  ought  to  know 
and  be  able  to  do.  The  committee  is  to  report  to  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  ^^  hich  will  make  the  discussion  of  the  findings  a  special 
order  of  business  at  its  next  meeting. 

President  Eliot  has  already  expressed  his  views  concerning  several 
17 
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of  the  questions  which  his  committee  is  called  upon  to  consider.  He 
believes  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  young  men  should  be  enabled  to  enter  well-trained  on  the 
practice  of  a  profession  by  the  time  they  are  twenty-five  years  old. 
The  preliminary  preparation  should  accordingly  come  to  an  end  at 
twenty-one.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust 
young  people  with  the  freedom  afforded  them  at  college,  before  they  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  time  allot- 
ment for  the  college  course  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  a  task.  The  de- 
bate may  then  occupy  itself  with  the  character  of  the  work  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  question  nearest  at  hand  is :  What  should  be  the  ideal  product 
of  the  college  ?  The  agitation  for  the  shortening  of  the  college  course 
has  already  brought  it  forward.  Here,  again,  President  Eliot  has 
sketched  out  a  number  of  fundamental  considerations  which  must  deter- 
mine essential  elements  in  the  answer  to  be  formulated.  The  topic  of 
his  address  as  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was, 
"The  Cultivated  Man."  In  it  he  described  "the  best  results  of  real 
culture"  as  "an  open  mind,  broad  sympathies  and  respect  for  all  the 
diverse  achievements  of  the  human  intellect  at  whatever  stage  of  devel- 
opment they  may  be  to-day  —  the  stage  of  fresh  discovery,  bold  explora- 
tion, or  complete  conquest." 

President  Eliot's  "cultivated  man"  is  not  to  be  "a  weak,  critical, 
fastidious  creature,  vain  of  a  little  exclusive  information  or  of  an  uncom- 
mon knack  in  Latin  verse  or  mathematical  logic ;  he  is  to  be  a  man  of 
quick  perceptions,  broad  sympathies  and  wide  affinities,  responsive  but 
independent,  self-reliant  but  deferential,  loving  truth  and  candor,  but 
also  moderation  and  proportion,  courageous  but  gentle,  not  finished  but 
perfecting."  All  this  is  rather  general,  to  be  sure,  but  President  Eliot 
is  arguing  for  a  standard  rather  than  a  programme  of  culture.  He  does 
become  concrete  enough  to  say  that  "Emerson  taught  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  form  of  mental  skill  and  the  practice  of  some  form  of  men- 
tal labor  were  essential  elements  of  culture,"  and  that  "this  idea  has 
more  and  more  become  accepted  in  the  systematic  education  of  youth." 
President  Eliot  is  also  convinced  that  "a  cultivated  man  should  express 
himself  by  tongue  or  pen  with  some  accuracy  and  elegance."  On 
searching  further,  we  find  ground  sufficient  to  justify  the  inference  that 
he  regards  English  literature  as  surpassing  in  importance  all  the  litera- 
tures of  antiquity.  He  would  give  the  constructive  imagination  more 
play  room  in  the  field  of  physical  and  biological  research.     As  to  the 
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rest,  he  would  select  from  the  infinite  human  store  of  knowledge  those 
portions  which  will  enable  the  cultivated  man  "with  his  individual, 
personal  qualities,  to  deal  best  and  sympathize  best  with  nature  and 
with  other  human  beings." 

The  same  convention  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  conception  of  "the  cultivated  man  "  of  the  present  day  was 
favored  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Andrew  F.  West,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Princeton  University,  which  contained  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  statement  that  has  appeared  in  many  a  long  day  concern- 
ing the  ideals  for  which  the  American  college  should  stand.  Its  theme 
was  "The  Present  Peril  to  Liberal  Education."  On  the  positive  side 
the  paper  formed  an  excellent  supplement  to  President  Eliot's  defini- 
tion. 

Dr.  West  regards  the  American  college  as  the  noblest  representative 
of  liberal  education  and  "our  one  available  centre  of  organization  for 
true  universities."  He  believes  it  to  be  best  fulfilling  its  mission  by 
withdrawing  its  young  men  for  awhile  from  the  world  "  to  cultivate  their 
minds  and  hearts  by  contact  with  things  intellectual  and  spiiitual  in  a 
society  devoted  to  those  invisible  things  on  which  the  abiding  greatness 
of  our  life  depends."  In  this  way,  he  asserts,  the  young  men  will  be 
prepared  "  for  a  better  career  in  the  world  "  than  they  would  otherwise 
be  able  to  find.  He  would  not  cast  all  colleges  in  one  mould.  At- 
tempts to  establish  uniformity  would  certainly  prove  futile,  in  view  of 
the  extreme  diversity  of  educational  conditions  in  our  land.  Dr.  West 
holds,  however,  that  the  colleges  must  at  all  events  "  make  as  clear  as 
possible  what  it  is  they  are  severally  seeking  to  accomplish."  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  are  "enough  college  studies  of  indisputably 
and  eminently  liberal  character  to  fill  the  course  to  repletion."  His 
hope  is  that  most  of  the  colleges  will  be  able  to  stand  together  "  for  the 
conviction  that  there  are  college  studies  essential  for  aU  who  take  the 
college  course,  that  it  is  the  completion  of  these  which  opens  to  the 
student  the  best  all-round  view  of  the  knowledge  most  serviceable  for 
his  whole  after  life,  and  that  the  ideas  of  discipline  and  duty  in  studies 
as  well  as  in  conduct  underlie  any  real  development  of  the  one  true 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit." 

What  a  gain  it  would  be  if  President  Eliot  and  Dean  West  could  be 
induced  to  unite  upon  an  outline  for  a  college  programme !  President 
Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  might  consent 
to  act  as  arbiter  in  matters  concerning  "  practical "  pursuits  where  "  con- 
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fusion  of  counsels "  would  be  likely  to  develop.  A  series  of  joint  reso- 
lutions emanating  from  a  conference  of  these  three  men  would  greatly 
diminish  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  scope  and  character 
of  college  curricula.  The  general  principles  so  cautiously  unfolded  by 
President  Eliot  and  Dean  West  form  a  good  foundation  to  build  upon. 
But  we  would  be  happier  yet  if  discussion  could  occupy  itself  with 
something  more  tangible  in  the  shape  of  a  standard  college  programme. 

President  Pritchett  brought  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion some  wholesome  observations  concerning  the  present  rage  for  tech- 
nical courses  in  secondary  schools.  Tactfully,  but  firmly,  he  presented, 
from  his  extensive  experience,  conclusions  which  must  be  rather  dis- 
comfiting to  the  advocates  of  more  extensive  manual-training  courses  as 
a  preparation  for  technical  schools  and  practical  pursuits.  While  his 
address  occupied  itself  more  particularly  with  the  modern  "manual- 
training  high  school,"  it  gave  emphasis  to  several  noteworthy  considera- 
tions bearing  upon  the  organization  of  school  programmes  in  general. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  papers  of  President  Eliot  and  Dean 
West,  it  aids  considerably  in  clarifying  the  atmosphere.  Once  the  col- 
leges have  agreed  upon  a  universally  acceptable  standard  of  qualification 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  construction  of  a  model  secondary  school  curriculum  will  not 
be  half  as  formidable  as  it  is  now  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  whose  minds 
the  "  fitting  "  part  of  the  work  has  assumed  undue  proportions  —  and 
that  is  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  high-school  teachers. 

The  difficulty  has  been  still  further  reduced  by  President  Pritchett's 
demonstration  of  the  wastefulness  of  many  present  pursuits  intended  to 
train  the  pupils  for  admission  to  technical  schools.  In  showing  this, 
he  punctured  some  of  the  most  cherished  phrases  of  reformers  who  would 
industrialize  every  phase  of  school  work  and  reduce  everything  to  a 
manual-training  basis,  as  Heusinger  actually  proposed  more  than  a  cen- 
tury since.  There  is  no  doubt  that  manual  training  is  of  inestimable 
value  as  a  school  subject ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  specific  for  educational  ills 
than  was  Greek  when  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Eenaissance  argued  its 
pedagogical  virtues.  In  support  of  his  convictions.  President  Pritchett 
cited  some  telling  observations  from-  his  sixteen  years  of  experience  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  Western  university.  The  pupils  there, 
with  all  of  whom  he  came  in  contact,  were  drawn  almost  wholly  from 
three  schools  —  two  ordinary  high  schools,  one  public  and  one  private, 
and  a  manual-training  high  school  of  wide  reputation.     He  discovered, 
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and  the  findings  of  his  colleagues  coincided  with  his  own,  that  the 
graduates  of  the  public  high  school  were  "  uniformly  the  best  prepared 
in  respect  to  those  matters  which  have  to  do  with  general  scholarship, 
such  as  correct  use  of  English,  neatness  and  accuracy  of  work,  and 
scholarly  interest  in  all  subjects."  The  graduates  of  the  manual-train- 
ing school  proved  on  the  whole  the  most  backward  in  these  respects. 
This  was  to  be  ascribed  to  two  chief  causes :  "  the  smaller  amount  of 
time  spent  upon  such  subjects,  and  the  higher  importance  which  the 
pupil  very  naturally  gave  to  manual  training."  In  his  opinion,  there- 
fore, the  manual-training  school  must  share  with  most  American  educa- 
tional projects  the  responsibility  for  "that  dilution  of  scholarship  which 
comes  from  the  effort  to  teach  a  great  many  subjects  in  a  limited  time." 
He  added : 

Our  schools  reflect,  or  possibly  account  for,  the  national  tendency  to  make  a  little 
knowledge  go  a  great  way.  The  American  is  alert,  energetic,  resourceful,  and 
superficial.  He  can  make  a  little  knowledge  go  farther  than  the  citizen  of  any  other 
country,  and  this  lesson  he  has  had  every  opportiinity  to  learn  in  the  school.  Initia- 
tive, resourcefulness,  and  nervous  energy  were  great  factors  in  our  pioneer  work, 
and  they  are  great  factors  still ;  but  they  will  not  endure  in  competition  with  eflQcient 
training,  patient  study,  and  exact  knowledge.     The  pioneer  epoch  has  passed. 

President  Pritchett  asserted  that  the  schools  of  the  people  will 
always  continue  to  render  the  best  service  by  "  developing  the  intellec- 
tual power  of  men,"  and  that  the  most  direct  contribution  they  can  make 
to  human  progress  is  to  teach  men  to  think,  "  for  clear  thinking  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  right  progress."  Effective  schools  are  needed,  he  argued, 
which  will  turn  the  faces  of  teachers  and  the  American  people  toward 
"simplicity,  sincerity,  and  thoroughness  in  education."  From  this 
standpoint,  he  pleaded  for  a  curriculum,  from  the  first  school  day  to  the 
completion  of  secondary  education,  which  is  best  characterized  in  his 
own  words : 

To  my  thinking,  an  American  boy  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  his  own  lan- 
guage —  a  knowledge  which  has  led  him  to  read  and  to  love  good  books  —  who  is 
master  of  his  elementary  mathematics,  whose  accuracy  of  observation  has  been 
trained  by  a  good  elementary  course  in  drawing,  and  who  knows  well  Latin  or  some 
modern  language,  with  such  familiarit}'-  with  natural  science  as  his  own  reading  and 
simple  laboratory  talks  and  experiments  supply,  such  a  boy  has  a  better  education 
with  which  to  go  into  the  world,  and  is  better  prepared  to  enter  the  college  or  tech- 
nical school,  than  a  student  who  knows  in  a  partial  and  superficial  way  four  times 
as  many  things,  even  though  these  include  subjects  of  such  apparent  practical  sig- 
nificance as  the  shop  and  the  work  bench  suggest. 

It  was  far  from  President  Pritchett' s  intention  to  argue  against  the 
teaching  of  trades  as  a  feature  of  public-school  work.      He  heartily 
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favored  the  encouragement  of  every  endeavor  to  provide  public  opportu- 
nities for  improving  the  unskilled  laborer  and  enhancing  the  efficiency 
of  men  already  engaged  at  their  trade  —  opportunities  such  as  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  has  organized  under  the  intelligent  leadership  of  Super- 
intendent Balliet.  He  would  probably  endorse  unequivocally  the  con- 
tention of  President  Eliot  that  the  establishment  of  gratuitous  trade 
schools  supported  by  public  taxation  is  only  a  logical  following  out  of 
the  well-established  precedent  of  Western  State  universities  in  provid- 
ing free  instruction  for  many  professions.  I  selected  only  those  por- 
tions of  his  address  which  had  to  do  with  the  rationale  of  the  sub- 
college  cmTiculum.  The  programme  that  will  ultimately  be  organized 
for  the  acceptance  of  secondary  schools  will  no  doubt  be  very  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  suggestions  contained  in  them. 

One  other  important  aspect  of  school  education  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  into  account  in  the  reconstruction  of  curricula  is  the 
prevailing  practice  of  coeducation,  which  is  by  no  means  as  generally 
approved  as  its  defenders  would  have  us  believe.  President  Hall,  of 
Clark  University,  who  has  studied  the  subject  for  many  years,  is  con- 
vinced that  coeducation  during  the  middle  teens  is  "  a  very  grave  danger 
to  civilization."  It  is,  no  doubt,  cheap  and  expedient,  he  argues;  but 
going  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  question  the  wrong  of  it  is  fully 
demonstrated.  The  tendency  in  American  schools  is  to  wipe  out  sex 
distinctions;  and,  unless  a  change  takes  place,  we  shall  soon  have  a 
"  female  sex  without  the  female  character. "  President  Hall  warns  us 
not  to  forget  that  "motherhood  is  a  very  different  thing  from  father- 
hood." He  would  have  the  schools  push  sex  distinction  to  its  utmost, 
to  "make  boys  more  manly  and  girls  more  womanly." 

Various  fundamental  questions  entering  into  the  reconstruction  of 
the  plans  of  secondary  and  higher  education  have  thus  been  clearly 
placed  before  the  educators  of  the  country  by  trusted  leaders  of  national 
prominence.  To  be  sure,  they  present  only  the  masculine  view.  The 
woman's  side  of  the  question  ought  to  be  set  forth  with  equal  com- 
pleteness and  authority,  before  the  problem  can  be  attacked  in  its 
entirety.  But  there  is  reason  for  profound  gratitude  that  we  have 
gotten  as  far  as  we  have.  The  contribution  made  at  the  Boston  conven- 
tion toward  the  solution  of  this  matter  is  most  satisfactory.  If  as  much 
had  been  done  for  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  the  achievement 
would  be  deserving  of  yet  higher  encomium. 
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There  was,  of  course,  some  talk  about  the  improvement  of  elemen- 
tary school  curricula.  There  always  is.  Bui  it  lacked  seriousness  and 
concentration  of  purpose.  The  best  things  that  were  said  upon  this 
topic  either  had  to  do  with  the  justification  of  tbe  introduction  of  gar- 
dening as  a  subject  for  city  and  country  schools,  or  else  they  were  in- 
tended to  illuminate  more  particularly  the  relationship  that  should  exist 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Principal  Orville  T. 
Bright,  of  Chicago,  made  a  stirring,  straightforward  plea  for  admitting 
the  school-garden  idea  as  a  factor  of  our  system  of  free  public  instruc- 
tion. Principal  Henry  L.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  described  the  success  and 
practical  development  in  the  last  thirteen  years  of  the  gardening  work 
in  the  George  Putnam  School  over  which  he  presides.  Superintendent 
Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  suggested  for  general  adoption  in 
cities,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  special  grammar  schools,  with 
shortened  courses,  "for  pupils  who  are  both  gifted  and  healthy  and  are 
to  fit  for  college."  He  would  reduce  for  these  pupils  the  requhements 
in  the  common  branches,  except  in  English,  and  have  them  complete 
two  years  of  French  or  German,  one  year  of  algebra,  and  possibly  one 
year  of  Latin.  They  would  then  enter  the  high  school  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  college  at  seventeen.  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  urged  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  aims  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  must  be  unified. 
The  courses  of  study,  she  held,  "must  be  reduced  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions, and  then  intelligently  apportioned  between  the  grammar  and  the 
high  school,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relations  and  responsibili- 
ties involved." 

Perhaps  the  address  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  upon  "Keligious  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  ought  also  to  have  been  referred  to  in  this  connection.  It  has 
provoked  considerable  controversy  in  the  religious  press.  So  far  as  the 
common-school  programme  is  concerned,  it  defends  the  principle  of  rigid 
exclusion  of  dogmatic  religious  instruction  of  every  kind.  Dr.  Harris 
holds  that  religious  instruction  must  remain  the  prerogative  of  the 
church,  and  that  "in  tbe  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  farmed  out  to 
the  secular  school  without  degenerating  into  mere  deism  without  a  liv- 
ing Providence,  or  else  changing  the  school  into  a  parochial  school  and 
destroying  the  efficiency  of  secular  instruction."  As  long  as  there  is  no 
scheme  of  religious  teaching  fully  consistent  with  the  foundation  idea 
of  our  common-school  system,  the  address  of  Dr.  Harris  will  serve 
to  ward  off  the  frequently  recmiing  agitations  for  instruction  of  this 
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nature  and  to  protect  one  of  the  chief  principles  of  the  public-school 
curriculum. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  no  more  was  done  with  reference  to  the  ele- 
mentary-school course.  It  is  better  to  wait  till  there  is  really  some- 
thing to  be  said  that  is  worth  translating  into  rational  lines  of  recon- 
struction. There  is  encom-agement  enough  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
economic  conditions  that  have  arisen  are  occupying  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  leading  schoolmen,  and  that  the  need  of  a  thorough  recon- 
struction of  the  elementary-school  course  is  being  keenly  felt.  Cautious 
proceeding  here  is  a  rule  of  wisdom. 

The  National  Educational  Association  showed  this  year  the  extraor- 
dinary enrolment  of  32,757,  sui'passing  by  many  thousands  the  most 
hopeful  advance  estimates.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  masterly 
organization  of  the  local  executive  committee,  the  machinery  devised 
for  the  comfort  of  the  convention  was  fully  equal  to  the  unusual  strain 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  Everybody  was  pleased,  and  the  delegates 
are  still  sounding  the  praises  of  Boston.  With  the  number  of  active 
members  not  in  attendance  this  year,  the  total  membership  for  1903-4 
will  run  close  up  to  35,000.  In  other  words,  the  income  from  annual 
dues  for  this  period  will  be  not  far  from  seventy  thousand  dollars. 
Liberal,  circumspect,  and  forceful  leadership  might  organize  and  utilize 
the  inherent  vast  power  for  good  so  as  to  make  the  N.  E.  A.  the  world's 
most  influential  agency  for  the  promotion  of  school  improvement  and 
for  the  raising  of  the  professional,  social,  and  financial  status  of  teachers. 
The  need  of  doing  something  of  this  sort  is  indeed  becoming  sufficiently 
acknowledged  to  persuade  the  Board  of  Directors  to  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  for  several  laudable  enterprises :  $1,000  for  urging  upon  Congress 
the  justice  of  strengthening  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  United 
States  Bm-eau  of  Education  and  elevating  it  to  the  more  adequately 
dignified  rank  of  an  independent  administrative  department;  $1,500 
for  the  collation  of  accurate  and  specific  information  with  reference  to 
the  relation  between  teachers'  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living;  $500 
for  investigating  the  claims,  feasibility,  and  character  of  industrial 
education  in  rural  schools.  There  may  have  been  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  more  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  committee  authorized 
to  report  upon  the  time  limits  and  educational  content  of  the  combined 
school  and  college  course.  That  covers  about  the  extent  of  the  Associa- 
tion's special  enterprises  for  the  year. 

The  new  volume  of  proceedings  will  contain  several  papers  of  un- 
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usual  value.  For  this  the  Association  is  indebted  chiefly  to  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  President  Eliot.  There  will 
also  be  the  usual  quota  of  rubbish  that  is  bound  to  accumulate  as  long 
as  the  present  loose  organization  of  the  separate  and  more  or  less  irre- 
sponsible departments  prevails.  The  desirable,  tolerable,  and  unfit  will 
be  collected  and  impartially  preserved  between  the  covers  of  the  year 
book  as  a  record  of  what  a  1903  audience  of  teachers  had  the  good 
fortune,  courtesy,  or  patience  to  listen  to  in  annual  convention.  With 
a  permanent  fund  of  upwards  of  $100,000  and  a  probable  net  profit  for 
the  year  of  more  than  $30,000,  the  N.  E.  A.  ought  to  feel  that  it  can 
afford  to  spend  a  few  thousands  on  proper  professional  editing  of  its  con- 
vention material.  The  groaning  bookshelves  of  the  faithful  members 
would  have  tenfold  greater  value  if  rigid  censorship  had  been  exercised 
in  the  official  publications  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  plan  is  worth 
trying.  And  if  the  Association  wants  to  do  a  still  more  generous  thing, 
it  will  adopt  the  rule  of  paying  for  every  contribution  it  sees  fit  to  print. 
By  doing  this  and  not  printing  what  is  not  worth  paying  for,  it  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  its  literary  output. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  N".  E.  A.  in  recent  years  to  issue  a 
"Declaration  of  Principles."  A  committee  with  President  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University,  as  chairman,  framed  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Association.  The  strengthening  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  was  recommended  and  the  opinion  expressed  that 
this  Bureau  should  be  made  an  independent  administrative  department, 
such  as  were  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Labor  before  their 
elevation  to  Cabinet  rank.  The  attention  of  Congress  was  invited  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  fully  three-quar- 
ters of  the  population  are  said  to  be  without  schools  for  their  children. 
Efforts  to  assure  to  the  teachers  proper  compensation  and  an  undisturbed 
tenure  dming  efficiency  and  good  behavior  were  approved.  Adherence 
to  the  belief  in  local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  with  state  contribu- 
tions as  a  supplementary  aid,  was  reiterated.  Unbecoming  commercial- 
ism and  intemperance  of  utterance  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  promoting 
selfish  ends  were  severely  criticised,  and  submission  to  the  developing  code 
of  professional  conduct  was  commended.  Cognizance  was  taken  of  the 
new  movement  for  making  the  school  a  community  centre ;  and  the  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that  school  buildings  should  be  made  attractive  as 
well  as  healthful  and  the  adjoining  grounds  laid  out  with  appropriate- 
ness and  beauty.     Lynching  was  condemned  in  unmistakable  terms, 
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and  the  need  of  teaching  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  in- 
sisted upon. 

The  only  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  having  a  continuous  working 
organization  is  the  National  Council  of  Education.  The  limited  mem- 
bership is  secured  by  election.  At  the  Boston  meeting,  with  President 
Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  as  chairman,  it  seemed  natural  that  re- 
ligious education  should  occupy  an  important  place  on  the  programme. 
The  best  contribution  made  to  the  proceedings  was  undoubtedly  the 
scholarly  and  comprehensive  summary  of  "The  Educational  Progress  of 
the  Year  1902-3,"  presented  by  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of 
Bowdoin  College.  The  most  significant  portions  of  it  related  to  the 
greater  utilization  of  school  plants,  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
the  length  of  the  college  course,  and  coeducation  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

President  Hyde  pointed  out  that  vacation  schools,  summer  play- 
grounds, free  evening  lectures,  and  evening  classes  and  clubs  are  "wi- 
dening our  idea  of  public  education  so  as  to  include  the  elevation  of  the 
entire  community."  He  showed  that  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
now  authorized  in  twenty  States,  is  giving  better  buildings,  better  teach- 
ing, better  supervision,  larger  attendance  at  less  expense,  and,  "by 
affording  a  centre  for  intellectual  and  social  life  of  widened  neighbor- 
hoods, is  enriching  rural  life  and  keeping  the  prosperous  farmer  on  the 
farm."  Concerning  the  propositions  to  reduce  the  length  of  school 
education,  he  had  this  to  say : 

The  proposition  to  cut  the  college  course  in  two  and  throw  the  better  half  away 
by  granting  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  end  of  two  years  has  met  emphatic  and  uni- 
versal condemnation.  By  reducing  the  number  of  grades,  by  offering  high-school 
studies  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  by  counting  secondary  work  and  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college  by  points  or  credits,  by  stating  the  requirements  for 
college  degrees  in  units  of  work  rather  than  in  lapses  of  time,  in  some  cases  by 
counting  the  same  work  for  the  last  year  in  college  and  the  first  year  in  the  profes- 
sional school,  we  are  reducing  the  time  required  to  prepare  for  a  profession,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  graduation  from  either  grammar  school,  high  school,  college, 
or  professional  school  mean  as  much  as  it  ever  did. 

Keferring  to  the  departure  of  Chicago  University  from  "the  educa- 
tional tradition  of  the  West,"  in  partially  segregating  the  women  stu- 
dents during  the  first  two  years,  he  stated  that  this  was  "a  brave 
declaration  that  coeducation  is  no  mere  question  of  administrative  detail, 
but  a  profound  sociological  and  social  problem,"  and  that  henceforth 
"each  institution  must  determine  its  policy  not  by  doctrinaire  devotion 
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to  abstract  theory  but  by  inductive  study  of  its  specific  circumstances 
and  resources  and  the  preference  of  its  special  constituency." 

President  Hyde  rejoiced  at  the  increase,  in  the  larger  institutions, 
of  professorships  wholly  or  mainly  devoted  to  research.  The  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  Carnegie  Institution  had,  he  was  pleased  to  record, 
"side-tracked  the  sentimental  agitation  for  a  Washington  Memorial 
University."  He  referred  incidentally,  also,  to  the  "wholesome  reaction 
from  the  refinement  of  pedantic  methodology  in  vogue  a  dozen  years 
ago,"  and  the  growing  insistence  upon  adequate  scholarship  as  a  prime 
qualification  of  teachers.  He  commended  the  introduction  of  the  school 
physician  and  the  soliciting  of  reports  from  parents  upon  the  health  and 
home  habits  of  children.  By  these  practices,  he  declared,  we  are  treat- 
ing home  and  school  as  "parts  of  a  single  healthy,  happy,  useful  life, 
and  seeing  that  the  avoidable  breakdown  of  a  child's  health  is  murder 
in  the  first  degree  for  which  parents  and  school  officers  are  jointly 
responsible. " 

France  has  taken  the  responsibility  for  the  health  of  school  children 
most  to  heart.  Kecently  measures  have  been  legalized  to  stamp  out  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  schools  the  dangers  of  contagion  from  consump- 
tion. The  Government  has  decreed  that  the  pupils  of  every  school 
must  once  in  three  months  undergo  a  medical  examination,  and  their 
physical  condition  with  reference  to  the  disposition  to  consumption 
must  be  reported  upon.  Carpets  are  banished  from  the  school-rooms, 
dry  sweeping  is  no  longer  permitted,  the  furniture  must  be  washed  and 
the  books  disinfected  at  regular  intervals,  and  similar  preventive  meas- 
ures will  be  enforced.  Consumptive  pupils  are  entirely  deban-ed  from 
boarding-schools.  A  similar  system  is  very  much  to  be  desired  in  our 
own  country. 

A  bill  making  agricultural  and  horticultural  instruction  compulsory 
in  all  schools  m  rural  and  semi-rural  districts  was  introduced  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  For  city 
schools  this  special  teaching  is  left  optional.  Several  of  our  own  States 
will  feel  the  need  of  some  such  legal  provision  before  very  long.  Vol- 
untary effort  is  accomplishing  much  in  blazing  the  way.  Strangely 
enough,  in  the  regions  where  the  soil  is  most  productive  and  tillage 
yields  the  largest  margin  of  profit,  the  outlook  for  a  general  introduction 
of  school  gardening  and  elementary  lessons  in  farm  economy  is  brighter 
than  in  the  sections  where  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  best  scien- 
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tific  methods  of  procedure  are  demanded  to  make  agricultural  labor 
profitable. 

The  English  educational  world  has  lost  two  honored  leaders  in  the 
death  of  Thomas  Godolphin  Eooper  and  that  of  Sii*  Joshua  Fitch.  Both 
served  theii-  country  in  the  capacity  of  school  inspectors.  Sir  Joshua 
was  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  generally  recognized  as  the  Nestor  of 
education  in  Great  Britain.  His  "Lectures  on  Teaching,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1880,  form  one  of  the  most  valued 
books  in  modern  pedagogical  literature.  Thousands  of  American 
teachers  have  drawn  from  it  inspiration  and  practical  suggestion.  It  is 
essentially  a  popular  treatise,  with  little  if  any  psychological  theoriza- 
tion.  The  problem  of  teaching  is  presented  from  the  common-sense 
standpoint .  of  class-room  experience.  Fitch  was  unquestionably  the 
most  influential  expositor  of  topics  dealing  with  the  needs  of  English 
schools.  The  reading  public,  including  Parliament,  respected  his  argu- 
ments. His  extensive  study  of  national  educational  systems  and  his 
breadth  of  view,  coupled  with  the  power  of  keen  logical  presentation, 
gave  unusual  weight  to  his  utterances.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
the  death  of  Rooper,  whom  he  regarded  as  "  the  coming  man  in  educa- 
tion," should  have  occurred  so  close  to  his  own. 

Rooper  was  an  educational  enthusiast,  whom  American  teachers  wiU 
best  remember  as  the  author  of  "A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers,"  the  first 
plain  and  sensible  exposition  of  the  meaning  and  educational  signifi- 
cance of  "  apperception  "  —  a  term  with  which  the  followers  of  Herbart 
in  Germany  drew  lightning  from  the  pedagogical  sky,  and  which  caused 
English-speaking  teachers  no  end  of  trouble  to  interpret.  At  Bradford 
and  Southampton  his  loss  is  felt  as  that  of  the  humane,  helpful,  and  in- 
spiring school  inspector  that  he  was,  sympathizing  with  his  whole  heart 
with  every  conscientious  laborer  in  the  educational  field,  and  striving 
with  all  his  might  to  make  the  life  of  the  children  in  school  as  happy  and 
productive  of  best  results  as  untiring  devotion  could  possibly  make  it. 

OssiAN  H.  Lang. 
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LANGUAGE. 

My  article  in  the  July  number  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  recently  organized  Society  of  Educational  Re- 
search, and  the  present  paper  is  the  first  to  be  issued  under  the  Society's 
auspices.  I  stated  in  the  former  article  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Society  would  aim  to  eliminate  the  personal  element,  and  that,  to  insure 
this  end,  its  official  reports  would  be  critically  examined  by  the  members 
of  an  advisory  board,  who  would  express  by  signature  their  agreement 
with  the  facts  and  conclusions,  or  append  comments  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment. But,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  article  was  prepared  during  the 
vacation  period,  it  was  not  feasible  to  an-ange  for  a  meeting  before  going 
to  press,  so  that,  in  this  instance,  the  comments  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  following  issue.  However,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to 
mention  that  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  my  statements  would 
be  subject  to  careful  scrutiny,  in  consequence  of  which  I  have  exercised 
an  unusual  amount  of  caution  to  save  myself  from  undue  humiliation 
when  my  critics  do  get  after  me.  This  may  not  be  apparent  on  the 
surface ;  but  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  I  have  pored  over  my 
data  for  nearly  six  months,  and  that  I  therefore  know  whereof  I  speak. 

The  test  in  language  on  which  this  article  is  based  was  made  in 
April  and  May  of  the  present  year.  The  examination  was  undertaken 
in  twenty-two  school  buildings,  representing  nine  cities,  and  the  total 
number  of  children  examined  was  over  8,300.  As  in  arithmetic,  so  in 
language,  the  results  have  varied  enormously,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  in  language  the  percentages  have  run  considerably  lower.  The 
examination  was  again  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  school  years,  being,  in  this  instance,  however, 
the  same  for  all  the  grades.  The  test  consisted  merely  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  story  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers.^  As  the  work  was 
sprung  upon  the  children  without  any  previous  preparation,  and  the  first 

'The  story  —  an  account  of  PfstalozKi's  school  in  StAnz  —  will  be  found  on 
page  290. 
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draft  only  was  accepted,  the  test  was  naturally  a  very  severe  one;  but 
what  was  fair  for  one  was  fair  to  all.  All  the  tests  whose  results  I 
shall  publish  were,  as  in  arithmetic,  taken  under  my  personal  supervi- 
sion. In  a  few  cases  the  story  was  sent  by  request  to  schools  that  I  did 
not  reach,  and  the  work  of  the  pupils  was  forwarded  to  me ;  but  these 
schools  are  not  included  in  the  table  of  results  (page  275). 

Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  school  people  whom  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  approach,  the  collection  of  the  papers  proved  to  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  affair;  but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  material  after  it  had  been  snugly  deposited  in  my 
workshop.  The  value  of  my  tests  depends,  of  course,  upon  a  trust- 
worthy comparison  of  the  results  obtained  in  different  schools,  which 
implies  a  system  of  marking  that  is  truly  representative  of  the  work 
of  each  individual  set  of  papers.  In  spelling,  naturally,  the  marking  is 
no  problem  whatever.  A  word  is  either  right  or  wrong,  and  the  com- 
puting of  the  class  average  is  a  purely  mechanical  affair.  In  arithme- 
tic, also,  the  marking  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter;  although,  in 
that  subject,  the  question  of  partial  credits  serves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
complicate  the  situation. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  work  out  class  averages  in  language  when  the 
test  in  that  branch  consists  of  a  series  of  technical  questions,  to  each 
of  which  a  certain  number  of  credits  is  allotted.  But  my  exami- 
nation was  limited  to  a  test  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  writing,  a  phase  of  work  that  apparently  does  not  permit 
of  marking  on  a  percentage  basis — certainly  the  most  intelligible  one. 
But  after  experimenting  for  some  time  in  one  way  and  another,  there 
suddenly  flashed  before  my  mind  a  scheme  that  might  make  the  per- 
centage system  feasible ;  and,  to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  I  found, 
on  trial,  that  it  did  not  only  work  like  a  charm,  but  that  it  possessed 
the  merit  of  such  remarkable  speed  that  it  would  give  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  mark  personally,  within  a  reasonable  period,  every  one  of  the 
8,300  papers  in  my  possession;  thus  insuring  a  degree  of  uniformity  in 
criticism  that  could  not  have  been  expected  if  the  papers  had  been  dis- 
tributed for  marking  among  a  number  of  clerical  assistants.  In  regard 
to  speed,  I  may  mention  that  I  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  marking 
the  papers  at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  seventy  an  hour. 

When  I  had  completed  the  marking,  I  began  to  fear  that  after  all  I 
might  have  followed  a  flight  of  imagination,  and  that  my  plan  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  close  inspection.  I  therefore  decided  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  go  over  the  work  a  second  time  for  the  purpose  of  verifi- 
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cation.  And  this  I  did  ia  the  case  of  all  the  papers  of  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  school  years,  but  did  not  have  time  to  revise  the  fourth 
and  fifth  year  marks  before  going  to  press.  As  a  result  of  the  second 
marking,  the  absolute  figures  were  slightly  changed,  but  the  relative 
position  of  the  schools  remained  practically  the  same ;  and  I  now  feel 
satisfied  that  the  committee  will  agree  with  me  that  the  percentages 
really  represent,  for  aU  practical  pm-poses,  what  the  work  of  the  respec- 
tive classes  is  worth  from  a  comparative  point  of  view. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  marking  for  expression  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  examiner  would  necessarily  enter  as  an  important 
factor.  That  the  personal  equation  does  play  a  part  in  the  work  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  for  our  purposes,  it  is  compara- 
tively insignificant.  While,  in  spite  of  my  experience,  I  could  not 
even  now  mark  a  set  of  papers  twice  in  the  same  way,  nevertheless,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  class  average  on  the  two  markings  would  not 
vary  sufficiently  to  make  any  material  difiference.  For  example,  a  set  of 
eighth  year  papers,  to  make  a  respectable  showing,  will  have  to  average 
not  less  than  50  per  cent.  Now,  if  I  should  mark  an  eighth  year  set 
and  the  average  should  turn  out  to  be  30  per  cent,  it  would  be  positive 
proof  that  the  work  of  that  class  was  poor.  If,  for  the  sake  of  verifica- 
tion, I  should  then  go  over  the  set  again,  either  immediately  or  at  a 
later  period,  I  might  work  out  a  class  average  of  35  per  cent.  This, 
however,  would  not  in  any  way  alter  the  fact  that  it  was  far  below  the 
minimum  of  satisfactory  eighth  grade  work.  In  a  word,  I  believe  that 
in  marking  for  expression  the  personal  element  may  be  so  reduced  as  to 
be  no  greater  than  it  is  in  marking  a  set  of  papers  in  arithmetic.  And 
the  differences  in  the  results  in  language,  as  in  arithmetic,  are  so  very 
gieat  that  in  the  present  stage  of  school  work  the  finer  distinctions  are 
in  no  way  called  for. 

As  I  do  not  wish  any  of  the  above  statements  to  be  accepted  on 
faith,  I  shall,  in  this  article,  publish  a  number  of  carefully  selected 
papers  which  will  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  my  sys- 
tem of  marking,  but  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  reader  at 
least  a  little  insight  into  the  language  work  as  found  in  the  elementary 
schools  to-day.  And  as  these  papers  will  take  up  considerable  space,  I 
shall  concentrate  attention  upon  them  in  the  present  issue,  and  defer  to 
the  next  the  discussion  of  many  of  the  details. 

As  to  the  plan  of  marking,  it  is  certainly  a  very  simple  one.  It  lies 
merely  in  dividing  the  papers  into  five  classes  —  excellent,  good,  fair, 
poor,  and  failure  —  and  marking  them  on  a  scale  of  five ;  the  best  papers 
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being  given  five  credits,  and  the  failures  one.  In  changing  these  figures 
to  percentages,  the  five's  are  given  100,  the  four's  75,  the  three's  50,  the 
two's  25,  and  the  one's  zero.  The  class  averages  are  then  computed  in 
the  usual  way,  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  credits  by  the  number  of 
pupils  represented. 

The  examination  having  been  a  test  in  language,  the  determining 
point  in  the  marking  was  not  the  thought  manifested  in  the  reproduc- 
tion, but  the  English  —  sentence  construction,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, paragraphing,  etc.  Naturally,  the  judgment  could  not  help  being 
biassed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  construction  of  the  story  itself ;  but, 
to  allay  all  doubt  as  to  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  story  played  a 
part  in  the  marking,  I  need  merely  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  relation 
between  the  character  of  the  English  and  the  construction  of  the  story 
was,  as  a  rule,  quite  close.  That  is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  the  pupils 
who  manifested  the  greatest  ability  in  sentence  construction,  punctua- 
tion, etc.,  also  manifested  the  greatest  ability  in  the  interpretation  and 
reproduction  of  the  story. 

I  shall  now  define  what  I  mean  by  the  terms  excellent,  good,  fair, 
poor,  and  failure,  and  then  illustrate  my  definitions  by  the  children's 
work. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  end,  I  may  say  that  the  mark  5  was  not 
dispensed  with  a  lavish  hand,  but  was  reserved  for  those  papers  that 
were  not  only  accurate  in  practically  every  detail,  but  displayed,  in 
addition,  an  artistic  touch.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  total  number  of  5s  was  not  very  large.  But  what  is 
really  surprising  is  the  fact  that  in  one  set  of  thirty-four  eighth  grade 
papers  as  many  as  twelve  were  5s,  while  in  each  of  two  other  eighth 
grade  sets,  containing  thirty-five  and  thirty-seven  papers,  respectively, 
as  many  as  ten  were  5s.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  first 
draft  only  was  accepted,  and  that  all  possibilities  of  fraud  were  elimi- 
nated by  the  fact  that  the  papers  were  collected  and  carried  off  by  my- 
self before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  work  of  these  classes  must  be 
looked  upon  as  very  remarkable  achievements,  and  altogether  beyond 
what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  single  5, 
or  even  two  or  three  5s,  in  a  set  would  not  necessarily  speak  in 
favor  of  a  school,  as  a  few  individual  pupils  with  literary  taste  might 
happen  to  drop  into  a  very  ordinary  class ;  but  when  the  work  of  fully 
one-third  of  a  class  is  artistic,  that  of  the  next  third  strong,  and  the 
work  of  the  last  third  passable,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  tempted  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  every  pupil  is  capable  of  acquiring 
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the  art  of  writing  good  English,  and  that  the  normal  child  is  not  to  blame 
if  he  has  not  acquired  the  power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  creditable 
English  by  the  time  he  graduates  from  the  elementary  school.  And 
this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  I  have  in  my  collection  no 
less  than  five  sets  of  eighth  year  papers  where  the  work  is  acceptable 
almost  to  the  last  pupil.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  my  series  of  arti- 
cles on  arithmetic,  I  stated  that  the  test  had  certainly  proved  this  one 
thing,  namely,  that  every  normally  constituted  child  has  the  ability  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  that  if  he  fails  to 
do  so  the  fault  is  not  his;  and  the  same  now  appears  to  be  true  of 
language. 

One  of  the  schools  just  referred  to,  and  two  others,  teach  us  an- 
other important  lesson.  When  I  had  published  my  results  in  arith- 
metic, the  opinion  was  expressed  by  many  that  the  schools  which  had 
made  the  high  percentages  in  that  subject  had  probably  concentrated 
their  attention  on  arithmetic,  and  that  they  would  be  likely  to  show 
lamentable  weakness  if  they  should  be  examined  in  other  branches.  I 
am  now  in  position  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  argument,  that  this  theory 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Of  the  eighteen  schools  examined  in 
arithmetic,  six  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  passing  mark,  60  per  cent; 
and  of  these  six  schools  four  were  put  through  my  test  in  language. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  of  these  four  schools  three  are  among  the  first 
five  of  the  twenty-two  schools  examined  in  language.  This  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  a  successful  teacher  of  arithmetic  is  also  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  language.  However,  the  reverse  of  this  does  not  seem 
to  hold,  for  some  of  the  schools  that  were  weak  in  arithmetic  did  very 
creditable  work  in  language.  Of  course,  the  data  that  I  have  collected 
in  regard  to  this  point  are  too  meagre  to  warrant  me  in  drawing  any 
definite  conclusions ;  but  there  are  certainly  indications  to  the  effect  that 
one  who  has  the  power  to  train  comparatively  dull  pupils  to  see  through 
complicated  arithmetical  problems  has  the  power  to  train  them  thoroughly 
in  other  subjects  as  well. 

The  papers  that  I  shall  now  present  to  illustrate  the  different  types 
of  reproductions,  from  the  5s  down  through  the  Is,  have  all  been  selected 
from  eighth  year  sets ;  and,  in  the  marking,  I  endeavored  to  adhere  to 
these  models,  even  in  the  lower  grades.  Under  these  cii'cumstances, 
due  allowance  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  for  the  handicap  as  we 
descend  from  grade  to  grade ;  and,  basing  our  expectations  on  actual 
achievement,  the  following  standards  are  not  imreasonable :  Fourth 
year,  10  per  cent;  fifth  year,  15;  sixth  vear,  25;  seventh  year,  37.5; 
18 
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and  eighth  year,  50.  Owing  to  the  very  low  standards  I  have  set  for 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  I  did  not  take  these  classes  into  account  in 
computing  the  average  for  each  school  as  a  whole,  but  based  the  latter 
on  the  work  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  school  years.  Thus,  the 
passing  average  of  a  school  has  been  placed  at  37.5 ;  and  a  glance  at 
Table  I  (page  275)  will  show  that,  of  the  twenty -two  buildings  ex- 
amined, seven  only  succeeded  in  meeting  this  demand — just  the  same 
proportion  as  in  arithmetic. 

As  the  above  figures  do  not  convey  the  same  meaning  as  do  percent- 
ages in  spelling  or  arithmetic,  because  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  the 
method  of  right  and  wrong  cases,  it  might  be  well  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  following.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  a  set  of  papers 
that  averages  25  per  cent  is  composed  mainly  of  papers  marked  2  and 
contains  a  3  for  every  1.  A  set  that  averages  37.5  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  2s  and  3s  and  contains  a  4  for  every  1,  A  set  that  averages 
50  is  composed  chiefly  of  3s  and  contains  a  4  for  every  2.  And  a  set 
whose  percentage  is  75  is  made  up  mainly  of  4s  and  contains  a  5  for 
every  3.  With  the  aid  of  these  formulae  and  the  typical  illustrations, 
the  reader  may  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  a  set  of 
papers  of  any  given  percentage. 

The  following  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  type  of  reproductions 
marked  5 : 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  far  off  Switzerland,  there  existed  the  little  ham- 
let of  Stanz  in  which  were  many  poor  people.  A  dreadful  war  had  made  homeless 
a  score  of  little  children,  and  it  was  to  provide  for  these  orphans  that  a  school  was 
originated.  Unlike  the  modern  ones  of  to-day  was  that  little  school.  It  consisted 
of  one  room  in  an  old,  ruined  convent.  But  it  was  the  best  and  only  place  the  town 
afforded.  Its  master,  a  kind  old  man  and  a  lover  of  children,  had  their  interests  at 
heart  and  desired  to  make  good  men  of  the  boys,  even  though  poverty  so  early  re- 
tarded their  progress.  He  found  it  difficult  to  teach  the  children  at  first,  but  after 
they  discovered  his  feeling  towards  them,  they  did  their  utmost  to  please  him.  Ow- 
ing to  the  limited  space,  all  their  time  was  spent  in  the  one  room.  There  they  ate, 
slept,  and  had  their  lessons,  for  the  teacher  had  generously  undertaken  to  keep  house 
for  them  as  well  as  instruct  them.  He  was  constantly  with  them  and  acted  as  their 
companion,  even  taking  part  in  their  sports.  As  an  amusement,  he  frequently  told 
them  stories  after  lessons  were  over. 

But  it  was  not  their  privilege  to  remain  here  long.  War,  the  bane  of  their  ex- 
istence as  it  seemed,  again  broke  out,  and  one  day,  about  a  year  after  they  had  en- 
tered the  school,  a  battle  was  fought  near  3tanz.  Wounded  soldiers  were  carried 
into  the  village  to  be  cared  for,  and  as  no  place  for  their  shelter,  other  than  the  room 
in  the  convent,  was  available,  a  man  was  sent  to  inform  the  master  of  the  sorrowful 
fact  that  the  school  must  be  given  up.  Sadly  and  reluctantly,  the  boys  prepared  to 
leave  the  building,  old  and  delapidated  though  it  was,  where  they  had  spent  the 
happiest  and  brightest  days  of  their  lives,  and  around  which  in  after  years,  they  were 
to  associate  many  pleasant  memories. 
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Very  soou  after  the  close  of  the  bloody  war  with  Austria,  Stanz,  a  poor  Swiss 
village  which  had  suffered  heavily  in  the  campaigns  near  it,  established  a  home  and 
school  for  the  orphan  sons  of  the  sacrificed  soldiers.  It  was  a  humble  room  in  a  poor 
convent,  but  in  it  the  boys  ate,  slept,  and  studied.  They  were  cared  for  and  in- 
structed in  their  lessons  by  an  old  man  who  was  fond  of  children,  and  so  volunteered 
to  act  as  their  father  and  teacher.  At  first  the  boys,  unaccustomed  to  anything  but 
entire  liberty,  disliked  him,  but  soon,  as  they  realized  and  appreciated  the  sacrifice 
he  was  making  for  them,  they  joined  to  love  and  praise  him. 

They  were  not  destined,  however,  long  to  remain  in  this  haven  of  safety,  for, 
within  a  year  of  its  foundation,  war  again  broke  out.  Again  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Stanz,  and  many  Swiss  were  wounded.  The  school-room  was  the  only  place 
available  for  their  protection,  and  the  boys  were  for  the  time  deprived  of  their  home. 


About  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  existed  in  a  little  town  of  Switzerland,  named 
Stanz,  a  school,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  educating  some  poor  boys.  The 
parents  of  these  children  were  killed  in  a  war,  leaving  their  children  orphans  and  des- 
titute of  food  and  shelter. 

The  school  consisted  of  but  one  room  in  an  old  convent.  It  was  poorly  provided 
for,  but  the  people  of  Stanz  were  not  wealthy  and  could  do  only  a  little  for  such  a 
cause.  The  charge  of  this  little  school  was  given  to  an  old  man  who  was  kind  and 
thoughtful  and  very  fond  of  children.  Because  this  one  room  was  all  they  had,  it 
had  to  serve  for  every  purpose.  Here  they  ate,  studied  and  slept,  but  their  devoted 
teacher  was  so  kind  to  them  in  every  way,  they  were  glad  to  endure  some  hardships. 

There  was  one  obstacle,  however.  At  that  time  children  were  not  made  to  at- 
tend school  and  because  of  this,  many  did  not  study,  and  remained  uneducated.  So 
it  was  with  these  boys.  They  felt  that  the  master  asked  too  much  of  them  when  he 
forced  them  to  study  and  learn.  But  he  talked  with  them  kindly  and  coaxed  them 
to  be  studious.  Soon  they  discovered  that  all  he  did  was  for  their  own  good,  that 
when  they  studied  and  learned  it  was  for  their  own  benefit  and  theirs  only.  Then 
they  were  anxious  to  learn.  They  wanted  to  be  good  and  noble  men,  to  learn  what 
their  master  would  teach  them  and  be  well  educated. 

Only  a  year  had  this  little  school  room  been  in  use  when  a  war  broke  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stanz.  One  day  a  battle  was  fought  near  by  and  several  wounded 
soldiers  were  brought  into  the  town  for  shelter.  Unfortunately  the  officer  who  was 
in  charge  of  them  could  find  no  place  to  put  them,  and  after  awhile  he  found  a  room 
in  an  old  convent  which  would  answer  his  purpose.  This  room  was  our  little  school 
room,  and  solemnly  the  officer  told  the  old  master  what  was  his  wish.  The  master 
consented,  and  the  boys  had  to  leave  their  old  devoted  companion  who  had  cared  for 
them,  taught  them,  and  played  with  them,  to  enter  the  world  alone.  They  did  so 
sorrowfully,  but  their  master  had  taught  them  to  care  for  themselves  and  be  brave, 
honest  lads. 


The  reproduction  of  the  type  marked  4  differs  from  the  5  in  that  it  is 
altogether  lacking  in  that  originality  which  lends  to  the  latter  its  artistic 
flavor.  Its  characteristic  features  are :  (1)  That  it  is  composed  of  well- 
constructed  sentences ;  (2)  that  it  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  technical 
errors ;  and  (3)  that  it  relates  a  well-defined,  connected  story.  A  set  that 
starts  out  with  a  4  and  maintains  that  standard  to  the  middle  of  the 
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class  makes  a  very  favorable  impression,  and  is  highly  satisfactory. 
One  of  the  eighth  year  sets  in  my  possession  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  43,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  uniform  excellence,  is  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  above  referred  to,  that  by  means  of  thorough 
instruction  even  the  dullest  pupils  can  be  trained  to  write  good  English. 
The  following  are  examples  of  4s : 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  existed  in  the  city  of  Stanz,  in  Switzerland,  a 
school  for  poor  boys 

Before  tliis  time  a  terrible  war  had  broken  out  and  a  great  many  children  were 
left  orphans,  so  an  old  man  oifered  to  take  care  of  them.  A  small  room  in  a  convent 
was  given  to  them,  and  it  was  used  as  their  school- room,  bed-room,  and  their  living- 
room. 

At  first  the  little  children  did  not  like  the  old  man,  because  he  made  them  work, 
but  after  they  found  out  that  what  he  was  doing  was  for  their  own  benefit,  they 
began  to  love  and  obey  him.  He  not  only  taught  them,  but  also  entered  into  their 
games,  often  amusing  them  with  funny  stories. 

As  you  may  think  these  little  ones  loved  their  home,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  long.  Another  war  broke  out  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Stanz, 
the  captain  found  out  that  the  only  place  of  shelter  for  the  wounded  soldiers  was 
this  little  room  in  the  convent.  The  captain  told  the  old  man  of  it,  and  the  poor 
motherless  little  ones  where  turned  out  of  their  home,  which  they  loved  so  much. 


About  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  little  town  of  Stanz,  in  Switzerland,  there 
was  a  school  for  poor  orphan  boys. 

The  school  itself  was  not  large  and  was  situated  in  one  room  of  an  old  convent. 
The  keeper  of  the  school  was  a  kind  old  man  who  was  fond  of  children.  When  the 
school  was  started  he  offered  to  keep  the  little  ones  and  also  teach  the  others.  The 
school  was  very  poor  but  the  people  around  the  school  were  very  poor  too  and  it 
was  the  best  they  could  give  these  poor  orphans,  whose  mothers  and  fathers  had  been 
killed  during  a  great  war. 

The  children  at  this  time  were  not  obliged  to  go  to  school  and  the  schoolmaster 
found  it  very  hard  to  make  them  learn. 

At  first  the  children  did  not  like  him  because  he  made  them  learn,  but  when 
they  found  out  it  was  for  their  own  good  they  began  to  love  and  obey  him. 

As  this  one  room  was  all  that  was  given  them  it  was  used  for  everything  and 
in  this  room  they  ate,  slept  and  went  to  school. 

Unfourtuneatly  they  only  went  to  school  one  year  when  another  war  broke  out. 
One  day  there  was  a  battle  near  Stanz  and  several  of  the  soldiers  were  wounded  and 
it  was  found  there  was  only  one  place  to  take  them  and  was  in  the  little  school  room. 

The  oflQcer  then  came  to  the  old  schoolmaster  and  told  him  what  he  needed  and 
so  the  little  school  room  in  the  old  convent  was  turned  into  a  hospital.  So  the  chil- 
dren were  forced  to  leave  the  little  school  they  had  learned  to  love  so  well. 


When  we  come  to  the  papers  marked  3,  we  arrive  at  the   point 
where   the  complications  begin  to  set   in.     The  typical  5s   and  the 
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typical  4s  are  very  plain  sailing,  as  they  are  practically  unmistakable ; 
but  the  3s  are  of  different  types,  which  may,  however,  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  Of  these,  one  class  is  practically  unmistakable;  but  the 
other  calls  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  some  examiners  might  be 
disposed  to  mark  the  papers  of  this  class  4. 

The  unmistakable  3  is  a  reproduction  that  resembles  the  typical 
4,  both  in  the  sentence  construction  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
story,  but  dififers  from  it  in  that  it  contains  a  number  of  very  palpable 
flaws,  such  as  poorly  constructed  or  incomplete  sentences,  errors  in  ex- 
pression or  verbal  forms,  the  occasional  running  of  sentences  together,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  in  form  and  structure,  papers  of  this  type  contain  enough 
good  points  to  save  them  from  being  classed  as  poor.  The  papers  be- 
longing to  the  other  class  of  3s  are  practically  free  from  actual  errors,  but 
present  the  one  characteristic  feature  of  weakness,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
makes  them  unworthy  of  being  classed  with  the  4s.  The  following  are 
illustrations  of  papers  marked  3 : 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Stanz  Switzerland  a  school  for  poor 
boys  was  started.  This  school  was  for  the  boys  who  had  lost  their  parents  in  the 
terrible  struggle  just  before  this  time.  The  school  comprised  only  one  room,  this 
was  for  the  pupils  to  live  in  and  to  have  school. 

This  school  was  not  a  very  comfortable  one  it  was  in  an  old  covent.  Their 
teacher  was  an  old  man  who  loved  children  very  much.  At  first  the  pupils  did  not 
like  their  teacher,  (but)  because  he  made  them  work  and  learn  their  lessons.  In 
those  days  the  children  were  not  sent  to  school  and  this  was  the  reason  why  they 
were  not  willing  to  study  and  learn. 

The  people  of  Stanz  were  poor,  and  they  could  not  afford  a  better  school.  At 
last  the  children  began  to  love  their  teacher,  he  was  always  with  them  and  tried  to 
make  every  pleasant  for  them.  He  took  part  in  their  games  and  sports  and  some- 
times would  tell  him  interesting  stories. 

The  school  did  not  last  for  more  than  a  year  when  one  day  the  war  broke  out 
again  and  battle  was  fought  near  Stanz,  and  some  soldiers  were  wounded,  the  officer 
went  Stanz  to  find  a  place  for  the  wounded  soldier  but  he  could  not  find  one  in  the 
city  except  the  one  room  in  the  covent.  The  officer  went  to  the  school  and  told  the 
master  his  story.  The  teacher  gave  him  the  school  for  the  soldiers  and  the  boys  had 
to  leave  their  home  they  loved  so  well. 


About  one  hundred  years  ago  in  a  small  town  called  Stanz,  in  Switzerland  their 
were  a  great  many  poor  boys  whose  fathers  had  been  killed  in  war.  In  this  town 
their  lived  a  very  kind  old  man  who  agreed  to  teach  and  take  care  of  these  poor  boys. 

The  only  place  they  could  find  for  a  school-room  was  a  small  room  in  a  convent. 

At  first  the  boys  did  not  like  their  school-master  because  he  made  them  work, 
but  they  soon  leared  it  was  for  their  good  that  he  was  doing  it  and  they  loved  and 
obeyed  him. 

But  these  poor  boys  did  not  have  much  room  for  they  had  to  study,  eat  and 
sleep  in  this  one  little  room.     These  boys  did  not  keep  their  abode  long,  for  one  day 
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(about  a  year  after  they  had  been— there — there  was  a  battle  near  Stanz  and  a  great 
many  soldiers  were  wounded,  and  the  General  came  to  Stanz  to  see  if  he  could  find 
a  shelter  for  these  poor  wounded  soldiers,  and  the  only  place  he  could  find  was  the 
boys  schoolroom  so  he  mournfully  came  to  the  schoolmaster  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  let  him  shelter  the  soldier  there  &  the  schoolmaster  said  yes  &  so  the  poor 
boys  were  turned  on  the  street  again. 


As  we  continue  on  our  downward  path  the  complications  increase, 
and  by  the  time  we  get  into  the  middle  of  the  2s  the  papers  begin  to 
lose  a  well-defined  form.  The  reproductions  of  class  2  are  manifestly 
poor;  and  their  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  flaws  outweigh  the 
good  points,  while  there  is  still  enough  of  the  righteous  in  them  to  save 
them  from  being  classed  as  actual  failures. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  2s,  i.e.,  at  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  3s,  we  still  find  papers  whose  structure  resembles 
that  of  the  4s ;  but  they  abound  in  errors  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
are  therefore  not  difficult  to  distinguish.     An  example  follows : 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  their  was  a  terrible  war  broke  out  near  "  Stanz  "  in 
Switzerland.  Their  was  quite  a  good  many  boys  who  lost  their  parnets  and  lost 
their  home.  The  people  of  Stanz  were  poor  but  they  tried  to  help  these  boys.  They 
found  out  for  them  an  old  convent.  This  convent  had  but  one  room  in  it.  An  old 
man  said  that  he  would  go  &  live  with  these  boys  &  be  their  master. 

The  boys  at  first  did  not  like  him,  because  he  tried  to  teach  them  but  they  soon 
liked  him  for  trying  to  teach  them.  He  was  very  kind  to  them  &  did  all  he  could 
to  help  them  &  he  soon  made  them  happy  &  they  did  not  think  so  much  of  their 
dear  father  &  mother  who  were  gone  of  them. 

This  kind  old  man  did  not  only  teach  them  but  also  entered  into  some  of  their 
games.  He  often  told  them  stories.  He  was  like  a  companion  to  them  he  was 
alwa5'^s  with  them. 

As  I  said  their  was  one  room  in  the  convent  they  had  to — sleep — eat  their  meals 
&  also  to  learn  their  lessons  &  play  their  games  here  sometimes.  These  boys  did  not 
hate  their  school  master  any  more  but  loved  him,  dearly. 

About  a  year  after  they  had  lived  in  this  convent  another  war  broke  out  near  by 
&  their  were  many  soldiers  who  were  injured.  The  commander  of  these  soldiers 
(who  were  hurt)  wanted  a  place  to  take  them.  The  poor  people  of  Stanz  did  not 
know  of  any  place  that  he  could  take  them  at  last  he  found  out  this  place  where  the 
boys  had  lived  with  their  school-master  for  about  a  year  so  peaceably  with  one 
another. 

He  came  to  the  master  of  these  poor  boys  &  told  him  that  their  was  a  good 
many  soldiers  who  had  been  hurt  in  this  out  break  of  war  &  he  said  he  had  not  place 
to  take  them.  So  the  master  said  that  he  could  have  the  convent  which  only  had 
the  one  room  in  it  &  the  boys  gave  up  their  home  to  the  sick  &  injured  soldiers. 

This  was  turned  into  a  hospital  for  the  soldiers.  The  boys  love  this  convent 
but  gave  it  up  to  the  sick. 

Next  we  find  papers  that  have  but  little  in  their  favor  beyond  prop- 
erly constructed  sentences  sandwiched  in  between  faulty  ones : 
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About  a  hundred  years,  in  Switzerland  a  place  called  Stanz  their  was  opened  a 
school  in  a  convent.  The  people  in  Stanz  were  poor  themseleves  and  could  not  pay 
much  to  support  the  school.  The  school  consisted  of  one  room  occupied  by  orphans 
who  had  lost  their  parents  during  a  terrible,  in  this  room  they  had  school,  ate  there 
lunch,  played,  also  slept.  The  place  was  taken  care  of  by  an  old  man  who  was  the 
boys  teacher.  They  did  not  like  him  very  much  because  he  made  them  learn  and 
boys  in  Stanz  were  not  compelled  to  go  to  school,  but  when  they  seen  he  was  teach- 
ing them  and  doing  everything  for  there  own  good  they  began  to  like  this  old  man. 
He  played  with  them  in  all  there  games  and  was  just  like  a  brother  to  them. 

But  a  war  had  broke  out  again  and  one  day  a  battle  took  place  near  Stanz  and 
some  soldiers  were  wounded  and  the  only  place  the  captain  could  find  to  put  the 
wounded  soldiers  was  in  the  school  room  in  the  convent,  thus  the  poor  boys  had  to 
leave  there  school  room  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  love  it. 

I  have  also  classed  among  the  2s  the  papers  of  pupils  who  are  able 
to  construct  fairly  good  sentences,  but  who  are  in  the  habit  of  repeat- 
edly running  them  together. 


Of  the  Is  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  a  great  deal,  as  they  speak  so  elo- 
quently for  themselves,  and  represent  merely  an  infinite  variety  of  exam- 
ples of  English  as  it  should  not  be  written.  On  considering  papers  of 
this  nature,  the  uninitiated  will  be  likely  to  conclude  that  their  authors, 
by  reason  of  unfavorable  hereditary  influences,  had  entered  this  mun- 
dane sphere  with  brains  incapable  of  normal  development,  or,  by  reason 
of  unfavorable  home  environment,  had  had  their  intellects  stunted  during 
the  pre-scholastic  period.  But  my  dear  reader  of  the  uninitiated  class,  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind,  but  to  take  my  word  for 
it  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  such  cases  the  pre-scholastic  period  was 
innocent. 

As,  in  most  instances,  the  percentages  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  year 
classes  were  very  low,  it  is  evident  that  the  test  was  too  severe  for 
these  grades.  Indeed,  all  things  considered,  60  per  cent  of  failures  in 
the  fourth  year,  and  40  per  cent  in  the  fifth,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
pardonable.  However,  already  in  the  sixth  year  some  comparatively 
good  work  was  done;  and,  judging  by  the  general  results,  an  allowance 
here  of  33  per  cent  of  failures  is  liberal.  In  the  seventh  grade,  the 
failures  should  not  have  exceeded  20  per  cent,  and  in  the  eighth  they 
should  have  been  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  I  have,  indeed,  in  my  posses- 
sion at  least  half-a-dozen  eighth  year  sets  that  are  absolutely  free  from 
failures.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  sixth  year  sets  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Is;  some  of  the  seventh  year  sets  contained  as  many  as  60 
per  cent  of  them;  while  several  eighth  year  sets  contained  30  per  cent 
or  over,  one  of  them  running  as  high  as  42. 
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The  following  are  illustrations  of  papers  of  this  type : 

''About  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Stanz  in  Switzerland  there  was  a 
home  Ktatarted  for  poor  boys  and  this  school  was  conducted  by  and  old  man  who 
taught  them  and  played  with  them,  most  of  these  children  were  orphans  and  this 
school  was  started  principally  for  them,  it  was  one  room  where  they  ate  there  meals 
and  slept,  after  they  had  been  in  the  school  for  about  one  year  the  war  broke  out 
again  and  there  was  a  battle  fought  near  Stanz  and  there  was  a  number  of  soldiers 
wounded  and  there  was  know  place  to  put  the  wounded  soldiers  so  the  Commander 
of  the  army  came  to  see  the  teach  to  tell  him  he  would  like  to  have  the  room  for  the 
wounded  Soldiers  and  the  little  school  was  broken  up  and  the  little  children  had  to 
give  up  there  homes. 

About  a  hundred  year  ago  there  was  a  school  started  for  poor  boy,  the  school 
was  in  Stanz  Switzerland.  The  school  was  for  the  boy  who  parents  were  killed  in 
a  terrible  war.  The  school  was  not  neat  or  comfortable,  it  was  in  an  old  room  of  an 
convent,  they  had  a  kind  teacher,  who  cooked  for  them  and  did  every  thing  he  could 
for  them. 

In  Stanz  the  boys  were  not  compelled  to  go  to  school,  so  the  teacher  had  a  hard 
time  in  getting  his  pupils  togeather.  The  boy  thought  he  was  a  cross  teacher  be- 
cause he  made  them  work,  but  it  was  for  their  own  good,  soon  the  boy  found  that 
he  was  kind  to  them,  he  used  to  be  with  them  in  all  their  games  and  to  amuse  then 
he  tell  them  stories. 

In  the  room  where  they  had  the  school  was  not  only  a  school  room,  but  the  boy 
sleept  and  eat  and  have  school  in  the  one  room.  This  was  the  best  school  the  people 
in  Stanz  could  afford  because  they  were  poor  themselves. 

This  school  did  not  last  long.  In  about  a  year  a  war  broke  out  near  Stanz,  and 
several  soilders  were  wounded.  The  injures  were  carried  in  to  town  who  were  care 
for  by  an  officer,  they  looked  all  over  for  shelter  but  could  not  find  it,  at  last  the 
Officer  came  to  the  school  room  and  he  was  very  sad,  he  told  the  school  teacher  that 
they  would  have  to  give  up  the  school  for  shelter  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  so  the 
school  was  turned  into  a  hospital. 

The  boy  had  to  leave  their  good  home  and  go  seeking  for  another. 


About  one  hundred  years  ago  there  resisted  in  Stanzs  in  Switzerland  a  school  for 
poor  boy  who  had  no  father  and  mother.  This  school  was  kept  purpose  for  mak- 
ing homes  for  the  poor  boys. 

The  place  where  this  school  was  kept  was  neither  large  or  comfortable.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  large  room  and  home.  A  very  kind  old  man  promised  to  be  their 
teacher  and  also  their  house  keeper  and  the  little  ones  althought  the  boys  did  not 
like  him  at  first  because  he  made  them  work ;  but  when  they  saw  it  was  for  their 
good  they  loved  him.  He  taught  them  and  played  games  and  even  told  storys. 
But  they  did  not  stay  this  way  long  for  a  terrible  war  broke  out  and  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Stanzs. 

The  wounded  soldiers  were  brought  to  the  village  and  the  only  place  for  them  were 
in  this  school.     The  poor  boys  gave  up  the  school  they  love. 


In  addition  to  Is  of  the  foregoing  types,  I  have  come  across  a  great 
many  papers  that  are,  strictly  speaking,  even  below  zero;  and,  as  they 
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make  rather  interesting  reading,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  publish  a 
few  of  them  here.  However,  while  they  all  appear  to  be  literary  curi- 
osities, I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  papers  such  as  the 
following,  all  taken  from  fourth  year  sets,  do  not  represent  isolated  cases, 
but  are  more  or  less  representative  of  the  work  of  lower  classes  whose 
averages  did  not  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  a  boy  broke,  out  many  poor  boy  lost  his  home. 

And  a  old  man  said  I  will  be  the  teacher  and  mind  the  house. 

This  person  was  killed  in  the  war. 

The  school  only  had  one  room, 

And  they  never  liked  their  teacher,  because  they  made  it  to  a  hospital,  and  the  poor 

boys  loved  their  teacher. 


About  1600  year  ago  it  was  home  for  Poor  boy. 
It  was  kept  at  the  Stanz  in  Switzerland. 

A  man  was  the  teacher,  and  kept  the  milps  to  give  the  poor  boy  to  eat. 
They  thought  that  the  man  is  giveing  to  hard  work.     But  the  man  said  it  was 
for  thier  own  stake. 

After  they  were  sheltred  in  war  they  broke  open  the  home  and  maid  a  hostipal. 
The  man  learn  them  game  and  read  book  for  them  to  make  them  happier. 
They  stoud  one  year  in  the  little  home. 


"I  am  going  to  say  a  story  and  I  am  going  to,"  asked  you  one. 

A  hundred  years  ago  children  lost  their  parents  in  the  Stanz  Switzerland.  They 
were  poor  and  had  no  home.  They  went  to  school  where  they  could  sleep,  and  an 
old  man  used  to  teach  them  to  read.  The  children  did  not  like  to  stay  in  the  school, 
but  they  gave  them  a  room  where  the}'  sleep,  school  and  meal  and  sheletered  them- 
selves. Afterward  they  went  to  a  house  called  the  hospels,  and  the  poor  children 
did  not  like  to  stay  in  one  room,  but  the  man  teach  then  to  read,  write  and  sing. 
Afterward  the  children  became  happener  and  were  friend. 


A  school  for  poor  boy's  About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  war  where 
many  people  got  killed  in  war  And  a  man  bluit  a  school  for  poor  boy's  and  many 
people  got  killed  and  some  boy's  never  had  a  mother  or  a  father  and  so  they  went 
to  school  and  after  a  boy  told  the  man  in  school  that  it  ought  to  go  to  a  hosipel  and 
so  they  all  left  school  and  they  thanket  the  man  for  the  school. " 


I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  about  one  of  our  own. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  in  Stanz-a  Switzerland  there  was  a  school  room. 
It  was  large  and  comfortable.  There  was  a  terrible  war  and  the  teacher  had  trouble 
teaching  them.  A  man  who  was  fond  of  children  one  day  he  said  there  were  two 
orphans.  About  a  year  there  was  a  terrible  war.  They  called  many  wounds  sol- 
diers and  it  was  a  war. 

The  school  became  a  very  large  hosiptal  and  children  lost  their  parents  by  war. 
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A  man  consist  of  a  great  many  folks  and  they  companion.  They  had  aoparnshouse 
and  they  thought  it  was  there  home.  The  childrens  afterwards  were  glad  and  had 
no  trouble  more. 


There  were  poor  boys  which  they  have  lost  their  parents  and  they  go  to  a  small 
school  in  Switzerland.  So  they  eat  dirnk  and  slept  and  even  the  teacher  eat,  drank 
and  slept.  Nearly  two  hundrend  years  ago  there  was  a  small  school  in  Switzerland 
and  that  school  was  for  poor  boy's.  And  it  told  the  whole  room  to  write  a  story 
about  a  schol  for  poor  boy's  and  it  told  us  to  write  it  with  ink  and  write  it  neat.  At 
first  they  didn't  like  to  go  to  school  then  he  thought  them  something  in  school.  And 
then  they  liked  school  and  they  had  to  stay  with  the  teacher. 


About  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  Stanz  in  Switzerland  and  there  were 
a  lot  of  poor  boy  in  that  Stanz  that  had  no  parents  they  went  to  war  and  the  poor 
children  had  to  go  to  that  Stanz  aud  that  stanz  was  made  into  every  thing 

And  the  man  who  had  charge  of  it  was  a  very  nice  man  he  use  to  play  with 
them  and  the  teacher  had  hard  work  to  get  the  boy's  in  to  learn 

And  they  did  not  like  him  and  after  a  time  their  heard  that  is  was  for  their  good 
so  the  work  for  him  and  obeyed  him 

So  not  long  after  their  was  a  war  broke  out  and  waght  near  the  stanz  and  the 
officer  of  their  army  said  I  know  only  one  place  and  that  was  the  Stanz  was  made 
into  a  hospital  and  wounded  soldiers  was  in  there  and  the  boor  children  hard  to 
leave  their  home  wich  they  like  it  very  well,  it  was  all  occant  of  the  soldier  their  had 
to  leave  there  home 


After  one  hundred  year  ago  there  is  in  Switzerland  a  little  school  for  poor 
boys.  It  was  put  on  for  purpose  until  the  dureful  war.  It  was  n:eater  large  or 
comfortable.  For  the  boys  how  had  lost  their  plarnes  in  the  dreadful  war.  It  was 
keep  by  an  old  man  in  a  room  connection.  First  they  did  not  like  him  because  he 
made  them  work  and  he  learned  them  how  to  play  games  and  tell  stories  and  them 
they  love  him.  Then  another  war  broke  out  an  a  number  of  soldiers  were  brang  in 
the  room  connectent.  The  officers  that  were  in  the  war  brang  this  soldiers  and  then 
it  was  made  a  hosipal,  and  the  children  would  not  stay  no  longer. 


Nearly  100  year  ago  in  town  of  Stanz  on  Switzerland  there  ofen  a  little  school 
for  the  poor  boys  that  they  last  they  parent  with  a  trowble  war.  And  they  us  to  go 
the  school  every  day  and  they  had  they  neatl  in  the  little  roon  of  the  house  school. 
But  often  a  while  they  love  they  master  and  they  obley  in  and  then  became  to  made 
a  battle  and  they  had  a  big  war  of  soldiers  that  the  school  had  to  be  change  into  hos- 
pital that  the  little  poor  boys  had  to  do  the  little  home  for  they  self. 


I  am  goning  to  Read  you  a  stor  hunded  yeaer  a  gon. 
Thay  was  in  Stanz  was  waler  and  the   chelden   pares  got  celt  in   the  waler  and 
they  din  have  now  school  to  gon  to  and  after  thay  was  lettle  school  open?    And  it 
was  one  room  the  school  and  thay  take  the  meyls  in  the  same  room  in  Switzerland  and 
the  chelden  den  like  the  teacher  but  after  thay  fan  out  that.   He  was  doing  it  for  ther 
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Sak  the  chelden  began  the  like  him  He  was  gan  hope  then  in  the  gam  and  ever  thing 
that  He  cund  do  ?  Not  a  yaer  after  a  nother  waler  brok  out  ner  biy  in  Switzerland. 
And  then  thay  was  wonded  solid  thay  was  onty  one  plays  to  breiug  them  to  the  old 
convet  school  and  then  it  was  twon  to  and  horsepoilt  and  then  the  chelden  was  tuon 
out  of  ther  home  ?  And  the  solid  was  in  it  ? 


Having  illustrated  my  system  of  marking,  I  shall  now  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  results,  which  are  given  in  Table  I.  A  glance 
at  that  table  will  show  that  in  the  fourth  year  the  grade  averages  have 
varied  between  15.5  per  cent  and  zero;  in  the  fifth  year,  between  23.7 
and  5.1;  in  the  sixth,  between  36.8  and  12.7;  in  the  seventh,  between 
46.5  and  15.7;  and  in  the  eighth,  between  76.2  and  29.4.  Taking  the 
figures  just  as  they  stand,  we  find  that  the  best  fourth  year  work  was  as 
good  as  the  poorest  seventh,  and  the  best  fifth  year  work  not  far  below 
the  poorest  eighth. 

But  the  percentages  given  in  the  table  tell  less  than  the  whole  truth, 
because  they  merely  represent  the  work  of  a  grade  as  a  whole,  while  in 
most  schools  each  grade  is  composed  of  several  individual  classes,  some- 
times as  many  as  five.  Taking  the  averages  of  individual  classes,  we 
naturally  find  the  extreme  variations  to  be  still  greater :  Fourth  grade, 
22.5  to  zero;  fifth  grade,  35.0  to  2.0;  sixth  gi^ade,  46.2  to  5;  seventh 
grade,  52.2  to  8.5;  and  eighth  grade,  76.2  to  19.0.  When  the  figures 
are  examined  from  this  narrower  point  of  view,  we  see  that  the  best 
fourth  year  work  was  better  than  the  poorest  eighth. 

But,  taking  a  very  broad  survey,  and  comparing  the  averages  ob- 
tained in  all  the  grades  of  the  first  six  schools  in  Table  I  with  those 
obtained  in  all  the  grades  of  the  last  six,  i.e.,  comparing  the  schools 
comprising  the  first  quarter  of  the  table  with  those  comprising  the  last 
quarter,  we  find  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  of  almost  two  school 
years.     The  figures  follow  (Table  II) : 

Table  II. 

Grade  4.  5.  6.  T«  t. 

.     « highest 12.7        18.9        82.4        44.2        64.0 

6  lowest 3.9  9.3        14.6        23.4        33.6 

The  results  given  in  Table  II  are  the  more  remarkable  in  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  they  show  the  conditions  in  language  to  be  almost 
identical  with  those  that  were  found  in  arithmetic,  where  the  highest 
six  schools  of  the  eighteen  examined  were  two  school  years  ahead  of 
the  lowest  five.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  recent  educational  discus- 
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sion  has  dealt  so  largely  with  plans  and  methods  of  shortening  the 
course  of  training  from  the  elementary  school  up  through  the  univer- 
sity, the  lesson  taught  by  my  tests  in  arithmetic  and  language  should 
not  be  entirely  overlooked. 

The  figures  are  certainly  striking,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  Table  II  cannot  be  doubted  except  on  the  groimd  that  my  system 
of  marking  had  not  been  carefully  applied  in  practice.  That  the  system 
may  be  misapplied  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit.  The  difficulty  does  not 
lie  with  the  typical  cases,  which  are  distinctive  enough,  but  with  the 
papers  that  lie  so  close  to  the  border  line  between  4  and  3,  or  3  and  2, 
etc.,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  to  give  them  the  higher  or  the 
lower  mark.  What  I  have  endeavored  to  do  in  such  instances  has  been 
to  remain  on  the  safe  side  by  marking  the  strong  sets  hypercriticaUy 
and  giving  the  weaker  ones  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

However  that  may  be,  to  allay  all  doubt,  even  after  the  second 
marking  had  been  completed,  I  decided  to  subject  the  whole  system  to 
a  test  which  would  be  conclusive.  This  test  lay  in  taking  in  hand 
certain  individual  sets  of  different  degrees  of  excellence,  as  shown  by 
the  class  averages,  and  arranging  the  papers  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  merit,  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  This  arrangement  then  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
individual  papers  of  sets  having  high  percentages  with  those  of  sets 
having  low  percentages.  The  method  was  an  extremely  laborious  one, 
but  the  ellbrt  was  well  repaid,  as  it  really  served  to  dispel  all  doubt. 
For  an  accurate  comparison  of  two  sets  of  papers  by  this  method,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  papers  of  different  parts  of  these  sets,  on  a  scale 
down;  but,  for  general  purposes,  the  middle  one  is  fairly  representative. 

To  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  judge  matters  for  himself,  I 
shall  now  place  before  him  ten  papers,  the  middle  one  of  a  strong  and 
a  weak  set,  respectively,  of  each  of  the  grades  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth.  Moreover,  this  will  give  him  an  opportunity  not  only  to  note 
the  marked  difference  between  strong  and  weak  work  in  each  individual 
grade,  but  to  compare  the  strong  work  of  a  lower  grade  with  the  weak 
work  of  a  higher  one.  The  latter  form  of  comparison  will  show  that 
the  work  of  a  strong  fifth  gi*ade  was  unquestionably  superior  to  that  of 
a  weak  eighth.  As  to  the  contest  between  the  strong  fourth  and  the 
weak  eighth,  I  cannot  see  that  there  has  been  a  decided  victory  on  either 
side,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration.  However,  if 
the  former  should  be  given  just  a  little  leeway,  and  the  second  paper 
above  the  middle  one  of  the  fourth  grade  compared  with  the  second 
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below  the  middle  one  of  the  eighth  year  set,  the  former  would  win  by 
a  respectable  margin,  as  the  reader  will  see.  In  order  to  avoid  need- 
less complications,  I  have  selected  all  the  poor  papers  in  the  following 
exhibit  from  schools  whose  pupils  enjoy  home  surroundings  at  least  as 
favorable  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  that  stands  sec- 
ond in  Table  I : 

Middle  paper  from  a  fourth  year  class  averaging  22.5  per  cent: 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  great  many  boys  who  had  no  parents,  there 
parents  were  killed  in  a  war. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  took  care  of  these  children,  he  had  a  small  school 
where  they  were  taught  many  lessons,  they  lived,  ate,  and  slept  there. 

These  children  were  very  poor  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  that  much. 

The  school  was  a  very  small,  and  uncomfortable  school,  it  had  but  one  room  in  it. 

After  about  a  year  another  war  broak  out.  this  war  was  near  Stanz.  Stanz  is  in 
Switzerland.     This  small  school  was  in  Stanz. 

The  war  was  a  sad  war  and  many  people  were  killed  and  hurt. 

The  children  had  to  leave  the  school  and  it  was  made  a  hospital  for  the  people 
who  were  hurt  in  the  war. 

Middle  paper  from  a  fourth  year  class  averaging  6.0  per  cent: 

Long  ago  there  was  a  school  for  poor  boys  who  parents  were  dead  in  the  time 

of  a  terble  war  in  Stanz  in  Switzerland  ladies  go  and  can  mot  come  out  again. 

There  was  a  war  near  Stanz  city  and  the  soilder  had  to  come  here  to  stay  in  was  the 

only  place  thej^  could  go  to. 

The  teacher  was  an  old  man  how  loved  children  and  at  first  the  children  hated  hin 

because  he  made  them  work,     but  a  while  after  they  begun  to  love  him. 

There  was  only  one  room  in  this  hospital  and  they  had  to  study  and  eat  there  meal, 

and  sleep  to.     the  children  had  mo  home  they  had  to  give  up  there  loved  school. 


Middle  paper  from  a  fifth  year  class  averaging  35.0  per  cent: 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  little  town  of  Stanz  in  Switzerland,  a  school 
was  founded  for  some  poor  boys,  they  were  orphans  for  their  parents  had  been 
killed  in  great  war  which  had  taken  place  a  long  time  before.  The  school  consisted 
of  one  room  in  an  old  Convent,  in  which  they  slept,  ate,  and  studied.  Their  teacher 
was  a  kind  old  man  and  offered  to  keep  house  for  them  as  well  as  teach  them,  but  at 
first  the  boys  did  not  like  him  for  he  made  them  study,  and  in  those  days  boys  were 
not  compelled  to  go  to  school.  But  when  they  found  out  that  he  was  doing  it  for 
their  own  good  they  began  to  love  him,  he  not  only  helped  them  with  their  studies, 
but  joined  in  their  games  and  told  them  stories; 

One  day  a  war  brok  out  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Stanz,  many  soldiers  were 
wounded,  and  the  only  shelter  they  could  get  was  in  the  room  in  the  old  Convent 
where  the  boys  lived.  When  the  Captian  told  the  teacher,  the  teacher  turned  the 
school  room  into  a  hospital  and  the  boys  had  to  leave  the  home  they  had  learned  to 
love  so  well. 
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Middle  paper  from  a  fifth  year  class  averaging  10.0  per  cent: 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a  little  boy  in  Stanz  of  Switzerland  he 
had  lost  his  parents  and  he  went  to  a  little  house  where  lots  of  other  poor  children 
were  to. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  loved  children  and  he  would  teach  them.  At  first 
the  children  did  not  like  the  man,  but  after  a  while  they  began  to  like  him  better. 

After  they  had  finished  this  work  they  would  go  out  and  play  and  some  times 
the  man  would  play  with  them  to. 

The  old  house  was  a  convent  and  it  was  used  by  the  poor  boys  as  a  school,  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  all  in  the  same  room. 

One  day  a  was  broke  out  near  Stanz  and  some  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and 
that  house  was  the  only  place  the  soldiers  could  get  shelter,  so  the  oficer  took  the 
men  there  and  now  it  was  used  for  a  hospitle,  and  the  poor  boys  had  to  seek  shelter 
for  them  selfs. 


Middle  paper  from  a  sixth  year  set  averaging  41.5  per  cent : 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  school  started  in  the  city  of  Stanz  in 
Switzerland.     It  was  for  boys  whose  parents  had  been  killed  in  the  war. 

There  was  a  man  who  was  their  teacher  and  their  housekeeper.  They  had  only 
one  room  and  in  that  they  slept,  studied  and  ate  their  meals.  He  was  their  com- 
panion and  was  always  with  them  he  not  only  helped  them  with  their  tasks  but 
joined  them  in  their  plays  and  told  them  stories. 

At  first  he  had  hard  work  to  get  very  many  scholars  as  children  were  not  made 
to  go  to  school  in  those  days. 

They  hadn't  been  in  the  school  but  about  a  year  when  another  war  broke  out. 
The  captain  wanted  some  place  to  put  the  wounded  soldiers  and  he  couldn't  find  any 
place  but  the  schoolhouse.  He  was  very  sorry  but  he  kindly  asked  the  school-teacher 
if  he  could  have  it  and  so  they  had  to  give  it  up  so  they  could  use  it  for  a  hospital. 

Middle  paper  from  a  sixth  year  set  averaging  17.0  per  cent: 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a  little  town  in  Switzerland  called  Stanz  there 
were  a  lot  of  boys  who's  parents  had  [did]  died  in  a  terrible  war. 

The  people  of  Stanz  were  poor  so  they  could  not  give  these  boys  a  home  finally 
the  thought  they  could  send  them  to  an  old  comvent  for  a  school. 

This  school  was  neither  large  or  comfort,able,  they  had  a  single  room  in  this  the 
ate  stuided  and  slept. 

They  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  kind  old  man  who  loved  children,  he  said  he 
would  keep  house  for  them,  so  the  children  were  sent  here  to  school. 

But  they  had  hardly  been  there  a  year  when  war  broke  out  again  and  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Stanz  and  a  lot  of  wounded  soldiers  were  brought  into  stanz,  the 
ofiicer  in  charge  found  that  the  only  place  they  could  be  brought  was  this  school 
room  so  the  boys  were  oblidged  to  give  up  the  home  they  had  learned  to  love  so  well. 


Middle  paper  from  a  seventh  year  set  averaging  45.0  per  cent: 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  an  old  schoolhouse  in  a  convent  m 
Stanz,  Switzerland.  In  this  schoolhouse  there  was  only  one  room,  it  was  given  as 
a  schoolroom,  sleepingroom  and  lunchroom  for  poor  boys  whose  parents  were  killed 
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during  war.  There  was  an  old  man  who  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  took  the 
place  as  teacher  and  companion. 

At  this  time  they  were  not  compelled  to  go  to  school,  and  it  was  Tcry  hard  to 
make  them  study. 

When  they  were  in  not  quite  a  year  war  broke  out,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
place  for  the  wounded  soldiers  the  schoolhouse  was  given  to  them,  but  the  oflScer 
asked  the  teacher  in  a  very  kind  manner,  and  the  children  had  to  give  up  their  home 
they  loved  so  well. 

So  out  of  this  old  schoolhouse,  there  was  a  home  for  the  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers. 

Middle  paper  from  a  seventh  year  set  averaging  19.1  per  cent: 

Once  upon  a  time  about  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  war  near  a  city 
named  Stany,  Switzerland.  All  the  people  when  war  broke  out  enlisted.  After 
the  war  many  fathers  and  mothers  were  killed  and  there  were  a  large  number  of 
orphans. 

So  the  city  gave  the  a  convent  were  they  could  go  to  school  and  learn.  It  was 
give  to  a  good  kind-hearted  old  man  who  was  very  fond  of  children. 

It  was  not  a  very  comfortable  place.  But  it  had  to  do  because  the  people  were 
not  very  rich. 

After  it  was  started  and  the  schoolmaster  put  them  to  work  they  began  to  dis 
like  him.     But  after  they  found  out  that  he  was  doing  it  for  their  good  they  began 
to  like  him. 

In  those  days  boys  and  girls  do  not  go  to  school  but  work.  So  it  was  hard  for 
the  school-master  to  get  them  to  work. 

In  this  schoolhouse  the  children  cooked,  selpt,  and  study  all  in  the  same  room. 

After  a  while  a  war  broke  out  near  Stanz  and  a  number  of  soldiers  were  killed 
and  wounded.  But  those  who  were  wounded  had  no  place  to  go  but  to  go  to  this 
little  school  house  in  Stanz.     So  this  little  convent  was  made  in  a  hospital. 


Middle  paper  from  an  eighth  year  set  averaging  75.0  per  cent: 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  in  Stanz,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  a 
little  school.  This  school  was  provided  for  a  number  of  poor  boys,  who  had  lost 
their  fathers  in  a  terrible  war.  The  only  place  that  could  be  found  for  this  purpose, 
was  a  room  in  an  old  convent.  It  was  neither  large  nor  comfortable  as  the  people 
in  Stanz  were  very  poor,  but  it  was  the  only  refuge  that  could  be  had  for  the  poor 
orphans. 

There  was  a  kind  old  man,  who  was  very  found  of  children  and  he  offered  to 
keep  house  and  also  teach  the  boys.  As  the  children  were  not  obliged  to  go  to 
school  in  those  days,  the  old  man  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  teach  them.  But  he 
was  very  patient  with  them,  and  entered  into  their  games,  so  in  a  short  time  they 
grew  to  love  the  old  man  and  tried  to  learn  their  lessons,  as  they  found  it  was  for 
their  own  good. 

If  we  think  of  having  school,  eating  our  meals  and  sleeping  in  one  room  we 
must  certainly  think  of  these  little  boys  as  heroes.  The  school  had  not  been  kept  a 
year  yet,  when  another  war  broke  out.  There  was  a  battle  fought  near  Stanz  and 
a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  were  brought  into  the  town.  The  officer  in  charge 
could  find  no  place  of  shelter  for  them,  but  the  little  school  and  sadly  told  the  old 
man  that  it  would  have  to  be  turned  into  a  hospital ;  and  the  little  orphans  were 
forced  to  leave  the  school  they  had  learned  to  love  so  well. 
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Middle  paper  from  an  eighth,  year  set  averaging  22.2  per  cent: 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  little  town  of  Stanz  in  Switzerland  there 
lived  a  good  many  children  who's  fathers  were  killed  in  a  war.  In  this  town  of 
Stanz  there  lived  a  man,  (he  was  an  old  man)  he  said  that  he  would  take  these  chil 
dren  and  teach  them.  As  all  the  other  people  were  poor  he  had  to  take  them  to  an 
old  Convent  where  th^y  had  but  one  room  in  which  to  eat,  sleep,  and  have  their 
school. 

The  old  man  not  only  taught  them  but  played  in  their  games  with  them.  But 
as  the  children  did  not  have  to  go  to  school  in  those  days  the  children  of  this  school 
did  not  like  the  man  becaus  he  said  that  they  all  had  to  do  as  he  said  but  after  a 
time  they  understood  that  it  was  for  their  own  good  and  so  they  got  to  like  him. 

But  the  school  was  not  to  last  long  becaus  there  was  another  war  that  broke  out 
and  one  battle  was  fought  near  Stanz  and  when  it  was  over  the  wounded  soldiers 
were  taken  into  Stanz  and  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  place  but  one  to 
put  them  the  children  lost  their  schooling.  Becaus  the  only  place  to  make  a  haus- 
pittle  was  the  one  little  room  in  the  Convent  wher  the  children  had  their  school. 


Two  above  middle  paper  of  fourth  year  set  averaging  22.5  per  cent: 

About  100  years  ago  there  existed  a  small  school  for  orphan's  whose  parents 
were  kill  in  war.  The  school  consisted  of  one  room  in  the  Convent.  It  was  not 
very  comforttabel.     This  school  was  in  Stanz  a  city  in  Switzerland. 

An  old  kind  man  took  care  of  these  children  and  was  thier  school  master.  At 
first  the  children  did  not  like  there  master  becase  he  made  work.  But  after  awhile 
they  began  to  see  how  much  good  it  did  to  them. 

But  the  children  did  not  stay  even  a  year.  Another  war  broke  out  near  Stanz. 
The  capten  brought  some  wounded  soldiers  to  Stanz.  The  only  place  he  could  keep 
them  in,  was  the  school  in  the  convent.  The  poor  boys  never  knew  how  they  liked 
home  and  master  till  they  had  to  leave  the  home.  The  captain  came  to  the  old  man 
and  asked  if  he  could  have  the  school.  So  the  school  was  turned  into  a  Hospital  for 
the  wounded  Soldiers. 

Two  below  middle  paper  of  eighth  year  set  averaging  22.2  per  cent: 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Stanz  there  were  alot  of  poor  boys 
who  had  neither  mother  nor  father.  They  had  lost  them  in  w^ar.  Now  it  came 
about  that  these  poor  boys  should  have  a  school.  So  in  the  town  of  Stanz  there  was 
a  convent  and  it  only  had  one  room  in  it.  Well  the  people  thought  that  this  room 
would  do  becaus  the  people  themselves  were  very  poor. 

This  class  room  was  neither  larg  nor  comfortable  but  anyway  the  people  were 
even  glad  for  this.  The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  school  was  an  old  man  but  he 
was  very  fond  of  children.  He  had  a  very  hard  time  in  teaching  these  children  for 
their  were  never  in  school  befor.  The  old  man  promised  to  teach  and  live  with  the 
children.  He  was  like  a  father  to  them.  They  had  to  sleep  and  eat  and  study  in 
the  same  room. 

He  would  play  with  the  boys  at  playtime  so  as  to  make  them  happy  and  was 
also  very  kind  to  them. 

It  happen  that  children  was  not  in  this  school  no  longer  than  a  year  when  war 
broke  out  again.     The  war  broke  out  right  near  Stanz  and  a  battle  was  fought 
There  was  quite  a  few  soldiers  wounded  and  the  people  were  to  poor  to  have  a 
19 
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hospital.  So  the  general  seeing  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  and  asked  to 
people  of  Stanz  to  let  them  have  it.  So  he  went  and  asked  the  old  man.  and  he  let 
them  have  it.     So  the  only  school  was  changed  into  a  hospital. 


Original  Story. 
A  SCHOOL  FOR   POOR  BOYS. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  short  story  to  you,  and  then  I  shall  ask  you  to  write  one  of 
your  own  about  it. 

About  a  hundred  3^ears  ago,  there  existed,  in  the  town  of  Stanz,  in  Switzerland, 
a  little  school.  It  had  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  home  to  a  number 
of  very  poor  boys,  who  had  lost  their  parents  during  a  terrible  war. 

The  place  in  which  the  school  was  kept  was  neither  large  nor  comfortable.  It 
consisted  of  a  single  room  in  an  old  convent;  but  the  people  of  Stanz  themselves 
were  poor,  and  it  was  the  best  home  that  they  could  provide  for  these  orphans. 

The  school  was  in  charge  of  a  kind  old  man,  who  was  very  fond  of  children. 
When  it  was  opened,  he  offered  to  keep  house  for  the  little  ones,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  their  teacher. 

As  children  were  not  obliged  to  go  to  school  in  those  days,  the  teacher  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  his  pupils  to  learn.  At  first  they  did  not  like  him, 
because  he  made  them  work.  But  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  what  he  did  was 
for  their  own  good,  they  began  to  love  and  obey  him. 

As  only  a  single  room  had  been  given  to  them  to  live  in,  this  one  room  had  to 
be  used  for  everything.  In  it  they  had  their  school,  took  their  meals,  and  slept. 
The  teacher  was  always  with  them,  and  acted  as  their  companion.  He  not  only 
taught  them,  and  helped  them  with  their  tasks,  but  also  entered  into  their  games, 
and  often  amused  them  by  telling  them  stories.  Indeed,  he  did  everything  he  could 
to  make  them  happy  and  to  lead  them  to  forget  how  poor  they  were. 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  remain  long  under  this 
roof.  Before  they  had  been  in  the  house  a  year,  war  broke  out  again.  One  day  a 
battle  was  fought  near  Stanz,  and  a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  were  brought  into 
the  town.  Unfortunately,  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  them  found  that  there 
was  only  one  place  in  which  they  could  be  sheltered.  It  was  the  school-room  in  the 
convent.  He  then  came  to  the  teacher  and  sorrowfully  told  him  what  he  needed. 
So  the  school-room  was  turned  into  a  hospital,  and  the  poor  children  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  little  home  that  they  had  learned  to  love  so  well. 

(The  teacher  may  write  on  the  board  the  words  "  Stanz  "  and  "  Switzerland."    The  children  In 
the  lower  grades  should  be  told  that  Switzerland  is  in  Europe.) 


Owing  to  the  space  consumed  by  the  reproductions,  I  shall  be  un- 
able, in  the  present  paper,  to  exhaust  the  discussion  of  Table  I,  but  shall 
close  with  a  few  words  concerning  th.e  causes  of  the  variations  in  the 
results  obtained  in  the  different  schools,  a  subject  that  I  desire  to  treat 
at  length  in  the  following  issue.  The  items  in  the  table  bearing  upon 
this  topic  are : 

1.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  language  in  the  various  schools; 
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2.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  individual  grades ;  and 

3.  The  nationality  and  environment  of  the  pupils. 

1.  As  to  time,  the  figures  in  the  table  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  final. 
They  were  computed  from  replies  to  printed  questions  distributed  to  the 
teachers  after  the  test  was  taken,  and  are  subject  to  revision  upon  closer 
study.  But  taking  them  temporarily  jast  as  they  are — and  we  shall 
not  go  very  far  wrong  by  doing  so — we  find,  as  in  spelling  and  arith- 
metic, that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  time  and  results,  that 
superior  results  cannot  be  attributed  to  unusual  pressure,  or  inferior  re- 
sults to  lack  of  pressure.  As  the  figures  speak  for  themselves,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon  this  point ;  and  I  merely  wish  to 
add  here  that  as  long  as  the  same  principle  appears  to  apply  to  all 
branches  investigated,  we  may  now  safely  accept  the  proposition  that  if 
reasonable  results  do  not  follow  upon  a  reasonable  appropriation  of  time, 
the  fault  lies  in  the  teaching  and  not  in  the  time-table.  In  spelling, 
the  time  limit  within  which  reasonable  results  may  be  expected  was 
fixed  by  my  data-  at  fifteen  minutes  daily,  and  in  arithmetic  at  forty-five 
minutes.  In  deciding  upon  a  time  limit  in  language,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  both  oral  and  written  work ;  and  as  the  whole  question 
borders  very  closely  upon  that  of  methods  and  devices,  I  shall  defer  its 
discussion  until  the  next  paper. 

In  studying  the  relation  of  age  to  results  in  language,  we  find,  on 
looking  at  the  general  averages,  that,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  results  rise  invariably  from  one  grade  to  the  next.  However,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ascent  is  by  no  means  a  regular  one.  From  the 
fourth  grade  to  the  fifth,  the  advance  is  from  6.8  to  12.2,  or  5.4  per 
cent;  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth,  the  rise  is  from  12.2  to  23.2,  or 
11.0  per  cent;  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh,  it  is  from  23.2  to 
30.6,  or  7.4  per  cent;  and  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth,  it  is 
from  30.6  to  47.0,  or  16.4  per  cent.  These  figures  look  innocent  enough, 
but  I  have  never  seen  so  many  suggestive  points  crowded  into  so  small 
a  compass.  For  example,  a  general  average  of  6  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
grade,  12  in  the  fifth,  and  23  in  the  sixth  suggests  the  sending  of  a 
relief  expedition  in  search  of  the  innumerable  first  and  second  year 
literary  prodigies  who  must  have  been  blown  out  of  their  course  after 
steering  successfully  out  of  the  second  grade.  Again,  the  comparatively 
insignificant  gain  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  suggests  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  weakness  in  seventh  year  work,  a  weak- 
ness that  was  manifested  in  my  test  in  arithmetic  as  well.  And  there 
is  also  an  inquiry  suggested  by  the  rapid  rise  from  the  seventh  to  the 
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eighth  year,  which  in  the  general  average  is  equal  to  that  of  any  two 
previous  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  schools  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

But  leaving  thete  points  for  future  discussion,  and  comparing  the 
results  of  the  different  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  age,  we  find  that 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tahle  are,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  younger  than  those  in  the  schools  at  the  upper  end,  and  that  the 
pupils  in  the  last  school  are  the  youngest  of  all.  Still,  these  differences 
do  not  clear  up  the  situation,  because  the  theory  of  age  will  not  hold 
when  the  individual  schools  are  compared  with  one  another.  To  cite 
but  a  single  instance,  the  average  age  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  second 
school  is  just  the  same  as  that  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  tenth  school, 
while  the  results  are  76.2  against  40.5. 

But  should  not  some  allowance  be  made  for  the  last  school,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  its  pupils  are  the  youngest  ?  I  answer,  emphatically : 
By  no  means.  The  pupils  of  any  given  grade  must  be  judged  by  the 
standards  of  that  grade ;  and  if  they  cannot  compete  with  others  on  the 
same  basis,  they  do  not  belong  where  they  are.  There  would  be  no 
art  in  devising  a  system  of  promotion  whereby  the  pupils,  as  a  class, 
would  be  enabled  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school  even  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  But  would  they  then  be  grammar  school  graduates  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  or  would  they  merely  be  primary  school  gradu- 
ates bearing  a  grammar-school  label? 

2.  In  regard  to  nationality  and  environment,  I  desire  to  explain 
that  the  figures  in  the  column  representing  the  percentage  of  American 
parentage  do  not  exhaust  my  data  on  the  subject,  but  are  intended  to 
be  merely  suggestive.  Knowing  the  stress  that  is  generally  laid  upon 
these  factors  in  considering  results  in  language,  I  have  made  a  rather 
close  inquiry  in  regard  to  their  different  phases,  and  shall  publish  the 
details  in  a  future  paper. 

Speaking  not  only  from  the  figures  in  Table  I,  but  also  from  other 
data  and  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  schools,  my  conclusion  is 
that  home  environment  is  somewhat  of  a  factor  in  the  matter  of  written 
English,  but  by  no  means  as  important  a  one  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be.  In  its  favor,  I  am  able  to  say  that  in  six  of  the  seven  schools 
that  have  been  classed  as  satisfactory,  the  children  are  largely  from 
American  homes  ;^  and,  of  these  six  schools,  five  are  distinctly  "aris- 

[^  The  figures  for  the  seventh  school  are  not  given  in  the  table,  but,  judging  by 
the  neighborhood,  I  should  say  that  the  American  parentage  was  upward  of  80  per 
cent.     Under  American  parentage  I  have  classed  those  pupils  only  whose  parents 
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tocratic."  But  this  point  is  offset  by  two  others,  which  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  power  to  use  good  English  in  writing  may  be  devel- 
oped without  special  home  culture,  and  that  home  culture  will  not  in 
itself  suffice  to  lead  to  the  desired  end. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  may  be  said  that  while  five  of  the 
seven  satisfactory  schools  are  of  the  "aristocratic"  type,  two  are  not. 
In  the  second  school,  71  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  of  American  parent- 
age, it  is  true;  but  the  building  is  situated  in  a  rather  poor  district, 
and  the  home  culture  is  certainly  not  above  the  average.  And  the  fourth 
school,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  largely  foreign,  not  more  than  28  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  coming  from  American  homes. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  home  condi- 
tions are  at  least  up  to  the  average  in  the  schools  that  rank  tenth, 
twelfth,  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth. 
And  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  the  school  in  which  the 
American  parentage  is  as  low  as  6  per  cent  stands  ninth,  thus  outrank- 
ing seven  schools  attended  by  pupils  whose  home  advantages  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  second  school  in  the  table. 

However,  taking  all  the  pros  and  cons  into  consideration,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  school  attended  largely  by  children  of  foreigners  is  laboring 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  handicap ;  but  I  think  that  a  fair  allowance  would  be  1  per  cent 
in  the  school  average  for  every  10  per  cent  of  foreign  parentage.  . 

J.  M.  EiCE. 

are  American  or  English  and  who  hear  no  foreign  language  at  home.  If  a  foreign 
language  is  spoken  at  home,  I  have  classed  the  pupils  as  foreign,  even  when  both 
parents  are  American.] 


TWO   ESTIMATES   OF   BROWNING.^ 

The  last  two  or  three  years  have  seen  the  publication  of  a  num- 
ber of  books  dealing  critically  with  the  achievements  of  the  three  poets 
whom  many  persons  consider  the  chief  literary  ornaments  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  —  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold.  All  three  have  now 
been  included  in  the  new  series  of  the  "English  Men  of  Letters."  That 
accomplished  critic,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years, 
has  a  careful,  sympathetic  study  of  Browning  to  set  beside  the  excellent 
volume  he  devoted  to  Tennyson  two  years  after  the  Laureate's  death. 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  have  contributed  to  the  latter' s  series, 
"Modern  English  Writers,"  studies  of  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  respec- 
tively. These  books,  the  numerous  articles  they  have  suggested,  and 
the  new  editions  of  the  works  of  the  three  poets  indicate  that  there  is 
no  waning,  but  rather  an  increase,  of  popular  interest  in  writers  who 
were  contemporary  with  our  fathers  or  grandfathers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  permanent  value  of  this  mass  of  criticism  or 
the  relative  merits  of  the  books  that  compose  it,  one  is  not  very  ven- 
tm*esome  in  affirming  that  it  is  specially  significant  because  it  gives  us 
glimpses  of  the  initial  stages  in  that  process  of  crystallization  which 
critical  opinion  upon  great  authors  must  slowly  undergo.  The  elements 
from  which  that  opinion  is  formed  are  held,  as  it  were,  in  solution  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  lifetime  of  a  writer ;  but  within  a  decade 
or  two,  in  a  critical  age,  it  seems  possible  to  observe  traces  of  precipi- 
tation and  of  a  tendency  to  cohere.  Whether  or  not  an  application  of 
scientific  terms  to  a  literary  phenomenon  be  in  general  legitimate  or  in 
the  present  case  correctly  made  does  not  in  the  least  discredit  the  state- 
ment that  the  literary  phenomenon  exists  and  that  it  is  interesting  to 
study  it. 

It  is  now  over  ten  years  since  Tennyson  died,  and  over  fifteen  since 
his  junior,  Arnold,  preceded  him.     In  the  case  of  both,  it  appears  not 

'  Robert  Browning.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  New  York.:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1903,  12mo,  pp.  vi.,  207  [English  Men  of  Letters]. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1902,  12mo,  pp.  iv.,  447. 
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impossible  to  point  out  certain  tendencies  on  the  part  of  critical  opinion 
to  take  definite  form.  It  seems  clear  that,  while  FitzGerald's  assertion 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Tennyson  of  1842  to  the  later  Laureate  will 
not  be  accepted  in  anything  like  its  entirety,  much  of  Tennyson's  more 
elaborate  work  will  either  cease  to  be  widely  read  or  will  be  rated  less 
highly  than  it  was  by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  attention  will  be 
more  and  more  directed  to  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  his  early  lyrical 
and  idyllic  achievements  and  to  his  subsequent  successes  in  the  same 
forms.  It  is  the  poet  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  and  "  The  Lotus  Eaters  " 
rather  than  the  poet  of  the  later  portions  of  "  The  Idyls  of  the  King " 
that  seems  sure  of  both  critical  and  popular  homage.  Again,  it  looks  as 
if  critics  were  beginning  to  perceive  that  a  tone  of  general  disparagement 
with  regard  to  Tennyson's  dramas  is  unjust  to  those  remarkable  experi- 
ments and  that  any  disposition  to  regard  him  as  primarily  superficial  and 
conventional,  in  other  words,  to  deny  him  real  depth  and  power  of 
thought,  is  rather  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  has  served  to  emphasize  the  classical  qualities  of  Tennyson's 
art,  and  to  develop  the  conviction  that  his  generation  was  not  mistaken 
in  hailing  him  as  its  representative  poet. 

In  the  case  of  Arnold,  also,  a  certain  trend  of  critical  opinion  may 
be  noted,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  increased  emphasis  laid  upon 
his  poetry  as  compared  with  his  prose.  Its  finish,  its  penetrating  power, 
its  importance  as  an  expression  of  spiritual  unrest,  its  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  excellence  and  not  inconsiderable  variety,  its  deficiencies  in 
spontaneity,  copiousness,  and  wide  appeal  are  becoming  clearer  to  us  aU 
year  by  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  two  latest  English  critics  of 
importance  turn  with  something  like  regret  to  his  years  of  comparative 
poetic  sterility,  while  it  strikes  one  as  curious  to  find  an  acute  American 
critic  apparently  emphasizing  his  prose  as  though  his  final  reputation 
would  depend  mainly  on  that.  Nor  is  the  process  of  critical  differen- 
tiation less  marked  in  the  case  of  Arnold's  prose.  A  new  edition  of  his 
writings  is  just  announced ;  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  few  of  its  pur- 
chasers will  concern  themselves  as  seriously  with  his  religious  and  politi- 
cal lucubrations  as  they  would  have  done  twenty  years  ago.  It  would 
have  been  most  surprising,  of  course,  if  his  literary  criticism  had  not  more 
or  less  eclipsed  his  brilliant,  but  erratic,  performances  in  other  fields  of 
thought,  especially  as  the  generation  that  looks  back  with  gratitude  to 
Arnold,  thanks  partly  to  the  books  that  are  losing  their  interest,  is  in 
some  respects  less  conservative,  not  to  say  philistine,  than  that  which 
he  delighted  to  shock. 
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But  can  what  has  just  been  asserted  of  Tennyson  and  Arnold  be 
also  asserted  with  any  justice  of  Browning?  Is  criticism  of  that  per- 
plexing genius  a  whit  less  chaotic  than  it  was  during  his  lifetime  ?  It 
would  be  a  rash  person  who  should  give  a  very  positive  answer  in  the 
affirmative ;  yet  if  we  may  judge  from  the  books  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr. 
Chesterton  and  from  the  fact  that  Browning  Societies  are  a  little  less 
in  evidence  than  they  used  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  hazard  a  hesitating 
"Yes."  Browningites  we  still  have  among  us,  and  probably  shall  have 
for  many  a  year  to  come ;  and  the  mass  of  readers,  even  if  they  now 
speak  of  Browning  with  respect,  still  associate  his  poetry  with  enigmas 
or  with  mathematical  problems.  But  between  the  idolaters  and  the  con- 
servative public  that  looks  askance  at  the  new  divinity  stands  a  slowly, 
but  steadily,  growing  body  of  men  and  women  who,  while  they  would  be 
dissatisfied  with  any  designation  less  warmly  appreciative  than  admirers, 
nevertheless  reserve  the  right  to  apply  at  least  some  standards  to  the 
work  of  a  man  regarded  by  them  as  a  great  poet,  and  at  the  same  time 
regret,  not  unsympathetically,  the  spirit  of  aloofness  and  distrust  still 
so  generally  displayed  toward  him.  Somewhere  among  these  discrim- 
inating admirers  of  Browning,  and  nolb  among  the  enthusiasts  who  deify 
him  or  the  scoffers  and  doubters  who  will  none  of  him,  may  be  found 
most  of  the  critics  who  have  of  late  run  the  risk  of  giving  us  estimates 
of  the  poet  and  his  work ;  and  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  the  thirteen  years  since  Browning's  death  have  at  least 
slightly  clarified  critical  judgment  with  regard  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  marked  by  recent  Browning 
criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  insistence  upon  the  strictly 
poetical  side  of  his  work.  His  appreciative  critics  may  and  do  differ 
widely  in  their  concrete  judgments  as  to  this  or  that  poem.  Mr. 
Brooke,  for  example,  believes  that  when  the  matured  poet  wrote  "  Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau "  and  "Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,"  his 
poetry  suffered  because  "  nature  had  ceased  to  awaken  the  poetic  passion 
in  him " ;  because  the  interest  of  his  poetry  began  to  lie  "  in  the  narrow 
realm  of  intellectual  analysis."  Mr.  Chesterton,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
that  these  two  poems  rank  among  the  "finest "  of  Browning's  perform- 
ances, and  seems  to  give  to  the  term  "poetry  "  a  broader  scope  than  Mr. 
Brooke  is  willing  to  allow.  But  the  main  point  is  that  both  the  older 
and  the  younger  critic  are  agreed  in  demanding  poetry  from  I^rowning, 
not  philosophy,  or  theology,  or  utilitarian  interpretations  of  art  and 
conduct.  Both  wish  to  read  Browning  primarily  for  aesthetic  ^\*leasure, 
and  not,  save  indirectly,  for  moral  and  intellectual  profit. 
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Thi«  means  that  both  have  their  faces  set  against  the  typical  Brown- 
ingite.  Mr.  Chesterton,  indeed,  does  not  weary  of  berating  him,  al- 
though the  average  reader,  after  perusing  some  of  the  critic's  admiring 
utterances  with  regard  to  many  peculiarly  Browningesque  poems,  might 
be  tempted  to  look  upon  the  brilliant  essayist  as  a  Browningite  in  dis- 
guise, who  is  trying  to  discredit  those  of  his  fellow-enthusiasts  with  whose 
opinions  he  does  not  agree.  Such  a  suspicion  would  be  unjust  to  Mr. 
Chesterton,  for  he  is  clearly,  though  not  so  clearly  as  Mr.  Brooke,  differen- 
tiated from  those  perfervid  apologists  for  everything  Browning  wrote  who 
have  earned  themselves  the  glory  or  the  obloquy  that  attaches  to  the 
undiscriminating  disciple.  Both  our  critics  discriminate,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  Browning's  art  was  frequently  at  fault.  The 
true  Browningite  either  sees  no  artistic  flaws  at  aU,  or  devotes  his 
energy  to  showing  that  they  really  do  not  matter  in  view  of  the  pro- 
found intellectual  and  ethical  value  of  the  master's  work.  Mr.  Brooke 
and  Mr.  Chesterton  may  differ  as  to  where  and  why  Browning  is  ob- 
scure ;  but  they  do  not  msult  the  common  sense  of  humanity  by  denying 
that  he  is  frequently  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  comprehend. 

In  other  words,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  Browning  criticism  were  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  framers  of  handbooks  and  iutroductions 
to  a  mysterious  tract  of  literature,  of  the  compilers  of  Browniug  cyclo- 
paedias, and  of  the  authors  of  elaborate  dissertations  upon  the  "  Digres- 
sion in  Sordello "  and  other  such  abstruse  topics.  Browning's  glory 
will  always  be  somewhat  obscured  by  light  mists  springing  from  the 
rich  soil  of  his  genius ;  but  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  the  clouds  of 
smoke  sent  up  by  the  commentary  factories  erected  on  every  available 
spot  in  the  spacious  domain  of  his  "  Collected  Works  "  will  in  time  be 
dissipated.  The  lapse  of  years  seems  to  be  making  it  more  and  more 
certain  that  Browning  is  to  be  enrolled  among  England's  greatest  and 
most  original  poets,  and  not  among  her  too  numerous  literary  monstrosi- 
ties. Time  has  few  gi^eater  boons  to  give  a  people  than  the  establishing 
of  a  noble  poet's  fame,  even  if  his  works,  in  whole  or  in  part,  fail  to 
attain  general  currency. 

Turning  now  to  the  books  before  us,  we  have  no  occasion  to  be  sur- 
prised if  we  find  Mr.  Chesterton's  the  more  entertaining  and  suggestive, 
and  Mr.  Brooke's  the  more  solid  and  valuable.  The  younger  man  is 
epigrammatic  to  a  fault,  but  he  is  very  readable,  and,  what  is  better,  he 
makes  one  think  while  one  reads.  He  too  frequently  calls  attention  to 
his  own  originality  by  remarking  that  the  point  he  is  making  has  curi- 
ously escaped  the  attention  of  others ;  but  he  leaves  little  doubt  in  our 
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minds  that  he  is  almost  as  original  as  he  proclaims  himself.  Like 
nearly  all  epigrammatic  and  self-consciously  original  writers,  he  has  the 
defects  of  his  qualities  to  an  excessive  degree.  His  epigrams  are  far  too 
numerous  and  often  too  cheap ;  but  they  scarcely  descend  to  flippancy, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  to  impertinence.  This  is  but  to  say  that  Mr. 
Chesterton's  undue  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  says  things  has 
not  prevented  him  from  giving  honest  thought  to  his  subject.  He 
treats  Browning  seriously,  and  does  not  peck  at  him  or  indulge  in  flip- 
pant remarks  about  him,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  Perhaps,  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  do  his  clever  form  of 
writing  better  by  not  appearing  to  do  it  at  all. 

As  for  his  originality,  that,  too,  as  nearly  always,  has  its  pitfalls  for 
him.  Being  essentially  an  essayist,  he  is  continually  forgetting  that  a 
contributor  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters "  is  expected  to  be  more  of 
a  biographer  and  a  critic.  It  is  true  that  Browning's  life,  save  for  his 
romantic  love-affair,  to  the  dignity  of  which  Mr.  Chesterton  fairly  rises, 
does  not  furnish  much  that  is  salient  or  specially  adapted  to  a  biogra- 
pher's purposes ;  but  more  details  about  his  books,  his  friends,  his  travels 
were  accessible  and  would  have  been  acceptable.  One  is  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Chesterton  for  his  insistence  upon  the  essential  simplicity  of 
Browning's  character  as  a  man,  and  upon  his  inability,  for  all  his  foreign 
sympathies,  to  shake  off  the  characteristic  social  and  other  prejudices  of 
a  middle-class  Englishman;  but  one  would  have  liked  more  illustration 
of  the  point  and  less  comment  upon  it.  Again,  Mr.  Chesterton  seldom 
touches  upon  a  particular  poem  of  Browning's  without  saying  something 
original  and  often  something  striking  about  it ;  but  he  rarely  gives  one 
the  impression  that  he  has  endeavored  to  survey  his  subject  from  every 
legitimate  point  of  view. 

For  example,  the  chapter  which,  with  little  attention  to  the  scheme 
of  his  volume,  he  devotes  entirely  to  "The  Eing  and  the  Book "  makes 
the  excellent  points  that  "it  is  the  great  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
because  it  is  the  great  epic  of  the  enormous  importance  of  small  things," 
and  "because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  belief,  it  might  almost  be  said 
of  the  discovery,  that  no  man  ever  lived  upon  this  earth  without  pos- 
sessing a  point  of  view."  It  was  well  to  emphasize  these  features  of 
Browning's  masterpiece,  and  nearly  everything  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
says  in  illustration  of  them  is  good ;  but  he  cannot  so  easily  get  away 
from  positive  charges  brought  against  the  poem.  Critics  may  not  have 
seen  with  sufficient  clearness  the  points  he  makes ;  but  this  does  not 
excuse  him  from  considering  whether,  in  much  of  the  long  poem,  the 
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intellect  of  the  poet  does  not  play  a  disproportionate  part;  whether  in 
many  pages  Browning  does  not  almost  drop  into  prose  and  adopt  the 
methods  of  the  writer  of  realistic  fiction.  Besides,  we  may  fairly  ask 
of  a  critic  who  pronounces  a  poem  a  great  epic  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  make  clear  to  us  not  only  that  an  age  has  more  or  less  voiced  itself 
in  the  poem,  but  that  it  has  done  so  in  a  way  that  makes  the  poem 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  similar  great  achievements  in  the  past,  and 
perhaps  to  be  used  as  a  model  and  a  starting-point  by  poets  of  the  future. 
One  should  not  employ  such  a  phrase  as  "great  epic  "  too  lightly.  The 
indisputably  gi-eat  epics  of  the  world  are  more  or  less  poems  of  cosmo- 
politan currency.  Is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  "The  Eing  and  the 
Book  "  will  ever  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  world-literature  ? 

But,  whatever  Mr.  Chesterton's  sins  of  omission  as  a  critic,  his  sins 
of  commission  are  apparently  not  serious  enough  to  require  much  com- 
ment, save  with  regard  to  his  tendency  to  be  too  discursive.  It  is  well 
enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  arts  have  their  conventions ; 
but  the  writer  of  a  two-hundred-page  book  on  such  a  subject  as  Robert 
Browning  should  not  be  tempted  to  continue  his  reminder  through  three- 
quarters  of  a  page.  Again,  Mr.  Chesterton  on  digestion  is  good  reading, 
and  a  great  poet's  optimism  may  somewhat  depend  on  the  condition 
of  his  digestive  apparatus ;  but  the  topic  scarcely  requires  about  a  page 
and  a  half  for  its  discussion.  The  space  saved  might  have  been  given 
advantageously  to  the  inadequate  discussion  of  "Sordello,"  or,  better 
still,  to  some  critical  treatment  of  "A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  which 
appears  in  both  the  text  and  the  index  as  "A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon," 
and  is  dismissed  as  a  "  very  fine  play  " ;  our  author  passing  on  to  discuss 
Browning's  relations  with  Macready  and  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
former's  character.  We  have  already  desiderated  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  from  the  biographer;  but  surely  no  amount  of  it  could  take  the 
place  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  play,  especially  of  the  criticism 
that  pronounces  its  chief  characters  overstrained  and  its  situations 
repulsively  unnatural. 

It  is  through  just  such  shirking  of  the  functions  of  the  critic  and 
overindulgence  in  the  privileges  of  the  essayist  that  Mr.  Chesterton,  bril- 
liant and  original  though  he  be,  has  seemingly  failed  to  achieve  the 
success  that  attended  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  recent  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  genius  of  Tennyson  in  a  companion  volume  in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters."  It  is  true  that  the  critic  of  Tennyson  has  a  somewhat  less 
complex  task  than  the  critic  of  Browning,  and  that  he  certainly  does 
not  have  so  many  extravagantly  rabid  praisers  or  denouncers  to  placate ; 
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but  the  task  of  criticising  Tennyson  thus  early  in  a  sane  and  balanced 
fashion  is  a  sufficiently  difficult  one  to  make  us  admire  heartily  Sir  Al- 
fred Ly all's  very  satisfactory  performance.  Yet  his  book  is  certainly 
not  packed  with  epigrams  or  with  novel  points  of  view.  One  can  easily 
fancy  a  cursory  reader  putting  it  down  after  Mr.  Chesterton's  with  a 
distinct  feeling  of  disappointment.  The  less  piquantly  interesting  book 
is  the  better,  because  its  author  perceived  clearly  the  demands  laid  upon 
him  and,  forgetting  himself  in  his  subject,  sought  to  treat  the  latter  as 
sincerely  and  thoroughly  as  his  space  allowed.  If  Mr.  Paul  in  his  book 
on  Arnold  and  Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  on  Browning  had  practised  Sir 
Alfred  Ly  all's  self-restraint,  we  should  have  had  three  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  criticism  of  Victorian  poetry.  As  it  is,  we  have  but  one; 
yet  we  have  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  vivacious  volume  a  study  of  a  great 
man  which  deserves  to  be  read  —  in  some  parts  more  than  once. 

As  has  been  already  said,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  elaborate  study  of 
Browning  is  more  solid  and  valuable  than  Mr.  Chesterton's  entertain- 
ing and  stimulating  essay.  This  is  not  merely  because  Mr.  Brooke  is 
an  older  and  better  trained  critic  than  Mr.  Chesterton,  but  because  he, 
too,  like  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  subordinates  the  functions  of  the  essayist  to 
those  of  the  critic,  and  treats  his  subject  sincerely  and  thoroughly. 
His  book  is  plainly  the  product  of  years  of  sympathetic  reading  of 
Browning,  but  not  of  unconnected  and  unaffiliated  reading  of  him  such 
as  vitiates  so  much  Browning  criticism.  Mr.  Brooke,  as  every  true 
critic  should  be,  is  first  of  all  a  student  of  literature,  and  then  a  student 
of  periods  of  literary  activity  and  of  great  or  interesting  writers.  To 
use  the  language  of  American  politics,  he  is  for  the  Union  first  and  his 
State  and  city  afterward.  The  typical  Browningite,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  for  his  State  or  city  first  and  last. 

But,  like  the  dyer's  hand  —  and,  indeed,  like  the  hand  and  the  rest 
of  the  anatomy  of  all  other  mortals  —  Mr.  Brooke's  genius  is  subdued  to 
what  it  works  in.  It  has  long  worked  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
environment  of  a  popular  preacher.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  he  is  a  little  too  verbose,  ebullient,  and  sentimental  to  suit  some 
tastes.  A  majority  of  readers,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  inclined  to 
regard  him  as  eloquent  and  sympathetic,  as  gifted,  although  in  a  lower 
degi'ee,  with  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  poets  he  so  enthusiastically 
praises  and  interprets.  This  means  only  that  when  Mr.  Brooke  errs  as 
a  critic,  it  is  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  over-appreciation,  which  is  a  gen- 
erous and  easily  pardoned  fault.  Probably  no  one  who,  on  reading  Mr. 
Brooke's  delightful  volume  dealing  with  Old  English  poetry,  felt  that 
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the  modern  Englishman  had  endowed  his  remote  forefathers  with  greater 
capacity  for  poetic  utterance  than  the  race  had  in  all  probability  then 
attained  ever  had  a  serious  desire  to  take  sharp  issue  with  the  ad- 
miring critic. 

There  is  equally  little  reason  to  take  sharp  issue  either  with  Mr. 
Brooke's  reverential  attitude  toward  Browning  or  with  his  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  poet's  genius  or  of  that  particular  poem.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  insists  upon  holding  Browning  up  to  his  best  work  as  a  poet, 
and  will  not  yield  unreserved  homage  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  weaver 
of  grotesque,  highly  intellectual  subtleties  in  verse.  He  thinks  that 
in  "The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  Browning's  delight  in  strictly  intellectual 
processes  got  almost  the  better  hand  of  his  native  instinct  to  treat  man 
and  nature,  but  especially  the  former,  in  a  truly  poetic  fashion,  and  that 
after  the  appearance  of  the  wonderful  story  in  verse.  Browning's  impulse 
to  poetize  was  more  and  more  eclipsed  by  his  impulse  to  analyze.  Thus 
viewed,  the  poetry  of  Browning  tends  to  divide  itself,  as  that  of  so 
many  other  great  poets  does,  into  .the  immature,  but  promising,  work  of 
his  early  years,  the  successful,  distinctive  work  of  his  prime,  and  the 
still  notable,  but  not  wholly  satisfactory,  work  of  his  period  of  slow  de- 
cline. Although  neither  Mr.  Brooke  nor  any  one  who  more  or  less 
accepts  his  point  of  view  would  think  of  limiting  the  flowering  period 
of  Browning's  genius  quite  so  narrowly  as  some  critics  are  inclined  to 
limit  that  of  Tennyson,  it  still  remains  true  that  it  is  possible  for  com- 
petent critics  and  readers  to  set  aside  a  considerable  part  of  the  later 
work  of  both  poets,  and  to  base  their  admiration  upon  masses  of  pow- 
erful and  charming  short  poems  rather  than  upon  elaborate  performances 
which  the  poets  themselves  strove  hard  to  make  masterpieces.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  criticism  such  as  Mr.  Brooke's  tends  to  put  a 
quietus  upon  the  injudicious  attempts  of  some  devoted  souls  to  speak  of 
Tennyson  in  the  same  breath  with  Milton  or  of  Browning  in  the  same 
breath  with  Shakespeare.  It  tends  to  relegate  both  poets  to  the  class 
of  great  poets  of  national  or  racial,  but  scarcely  of  world,  importance, 
who  have  written  scores  of  excellent  or  even  noble  poems,  but  could 
never  compass  a  sustained  masterpiece  like  "Paradise  Lost." 

This  coupling  of  the  names  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  is  much 
more  characteristic  of  Mr.  Brooke's  book  than  of  Mr.  Chesterton's,  The 
latter  justly  conceived  his  main  concern  to  be  with  Browning,  and  per- 
haps he  belongs  to  the  class  of  persons  that  take  little  pleasure  in  lit- 
erary comparisons,  even  if  they  do  not  violently  resent  them  as  savoring 
of  impertinence.     Mr.  Brooke,  however,  was  writing  a  companion  vol- 
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ume  to  his  study  of  Tennyson ;  and  it  was  natural  and  proper  that  he 
should  devote  his  first  chapter  to  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  poets 
so  strangely  dissimilar  in  genius  and  in  their  relations  with  the  British 
public,  yet  now  joined  inseparably  as  twin  inheritors  of  renown.  Per- 
haps, without  disparaging  his  excellent  chapters  on  Browning's  treat- 
ment of  nature,  his  theory  of  human  life,  his  achievements  as  a  poet  of  art, 
his  "  imaginative  representations  "  —  the  name  Mr.  Brooke  gives  to  such 
poems  as  "  Cleon  "  and  "  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  "  —  his  portrayal  of 
womanhood,  his  poems  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  those  wonderful  crea- 
tions known  as  "Sordello"  and  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  it  may  be 
permissible  to  doubt  whether  anywhere  in  his  good  study  Mr.  Brooke 
proves  himself  a  better  critic  than  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  is  bold 
enough  to  contrast  Browning  and  Tennyson,  to  point  out  the  influences 
that  went  to  their  making,  their  differing  ideals  of  art,  their  varying 
appeals,  and  their  respective  claims  to  the  homage  of  future  generations. 

The  impression  left  by  Mr.  Brooke's  chapter,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
ultimate  ranking  of  the  two  poets,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Tennyson. 
"Tennyson  is  the  closest  to  human  nature  in  its  noble,  common,  and 
loving  forms,  as  Browning  is  the  closest  to  what  is  complex,  subtle,  and 
uncommon  in  human  nature."  The  appeal  to  a  special  class,  strong 
though  it  be  in  Browning's  case,  marks,  not  the  poet's  "superiority  of 
rank,  but  his  inferiority."  The  greatest  poets  —  Dante  for  instance  — 
are  loved  by  high  and  low.  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  far  below  the 
universal  poets,  but  Tennyson  is  the  nearer  to  them.  "The  highest 
work  which  poetry  can  do  is  to  glorify  what  is  most  natural  and  simple 
in  the  whole  of  loving  human  nature,  and  to  show  the  excelling  beauty, 
not  so  much  of  the  stranger  and  wilder  doings  of  the  natural  world,  but 
of  its  every-day  doings  and  their  common  changes. "  Such,  in  a  measure, 
was  the  view  Tennyson  took  of  his  mission.  Browning  did  not  alto- 
gether relish  this  view  of  the  highest  functions  of  poetry,  as  he  indicates 
in  "Sordello,"  being,  Mr.  Brooke  thinks,  conscious  that  for  such  work 
he  was  not  well  equipped. 

Whether  he  was  thus  conscious  of  his  limitations  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  his  perfervid  admirers  admit  these  limitations,  we  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  a  majority  of  mankind  will  agree  with  Mr.  Brooke  as 
to  the  essential  qualities  of  the  highest  poetry,  and  will  find  more  of 
these  in  Tennyson  than  in  Browning,  despite  the  many  and  obvious 
limitations  of  the  former.  The  power,  the  vitality,  the  range  of 
Browning's  genius  should  not  obscure  for  us  the  fact  that  it  stands  more 
remote  from  the  lines  of  general  literary  development  than  Tennyson's, 
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and  that  the  history  of  literature  teaches  us  that  the  greatest  masters 
have  stood  in  the  line  of  development.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
Shakespeare  received  lessons  at  the  hands  of  Marlowe,  and  that  Milton 
was  proud  to  own  himself  a  poetical  son  of  Spenser.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Tennyson,  during  the  decade  that  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  two  volumes  of  1842,  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  best  po- 
etic masters  of  the  classics  and  of  his  own  literature.  During  those  same 
years  Browning  also  studied  deeply  things  a  poet  ought  to  know  —  the 
human  soul  and  history  and  art  —  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps 
because  he  was  too  full  and  original  a  genius,  he  scarcely  abode  for  an 
appreciable  time  in  the  pupil  stage.  Many  of  his  students  and  admirers 
impute  this  to  him  for  a  glory  and  not  for  a  defect ;  and  perhaps  they 
are  right  if  a  fit  audience,  though  few,  is  an  adequate  reward  for  the 
lifetime  devotion  of  a  splendid  and  unique  genius  to  the  art  of  its  choice. 
But  others,  loving  Browning's  best  poetry  intensely  and  seeing  in  the  man 
a  truly  noble  character  and  range  of  powers,  will  regret  that,  while  his 
fame  is  apparently  secure,  his  work  in  the  mass  seems  likely  to  inspire 
the  few  rather  than  the  many ;  that  it  will  continue  to  repel  or  to  attract 
with  undue  violence;  that  even  its  most  admuable  portions  will  only 
with  some  difficulty  win  their  way  into  the  treasure  chamber  in  which 
the  English-speaking  peoples  preserve  the  most  priceless  of  the  possessions 
that  time  has  left  them.  W.  P.  Trent. 
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The  school  system  of  a  city  is  a  business  organization  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  immense  importance.  It  is  a  municipal  enterprise  through 
which  the  people,  in  combination,  undertake  to  furnish  the  means  of 
education  for  their  children.  It  is  an  example  of  social  control  and  cen- 
tralization which  is  accepted  now  almost  without  question,  and  yet  it 
involves  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  family. 
Upon  its  efficiency  depend  in  a  large  measure  the  well-being  and  the 
proper  upbringing  of  the  coming  generation,  and  hence  the  safety  and 
perpetuity  of  the  self-governing  state. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  ever  be  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  wise,  capable,  and  honest  admin- 
istration of  school  affairs ;  and  yet  there  is  no  need  more  crying  at  the 
present  time.  The  school  administration  of  most  cities  falls  so  far 
short  of  the  very  plain  and  simple  principles  here  mentioned  as  to  be 
absolutely,  recklessly,  and  dreadfully  incompetent.  In  general,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  school  affairs  are  so  badly  administered  that  any  private 
or  corporate  business  so  managed  would  fail.  The  evil  is  not  due 
wholly  to  the  presence  of  inefficient  or  dishonest  men  on  school  boards. 
It  is  largely  due  to  bad  methods,  many  of  them  traditional,  having  orig- 
inated when  school  systems  were  small  affairs  and  never  having  since 
been  changed. 

It  is  true  that  the  business  of  school  administration  has  no  end  in 
itself :  its  excellence  is  to  be  measured  by  the  character  of  the  education 
furnished  the  children.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  public 
that  public  business  be  honestly  and  economically  administered.  No 
intelligent  citizen  can  view  with  equanimity  the  waste  of  money  raised 
by  taxation  —  whether  the  waste  is  through  dishonesty  or  bad  business 
methods  —  even  if  in  the  end  the  public  be  fairly  well  served.  More- 
over, it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  on  the  whole,  an  enlightened  and  business- 
like administration  will  make  for  better  public  service  than  one  lax  and 
unintelligent.  As  applied  to  schools  this  means  that  fairly  good  schools 
are  sometimes  found  under  the  most  corrupt  and  loose  administration. 
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But  this  does  not  indemnify  the  public  for  the  peculation  and  waste  of 
public  money.  Besides,  the  chances  of  having  good  schools  would  cer- 
tainly be  increased  by  an  improvement  in  administration. 

To  convey  some  notion  of  the  importance  of  a  school  system  as  a 
business  enterprise,  let  me  give  some  figures  indicating  the  amounts  of 
money  handled  by  school  boards  in  some  of  our  cities.  The  figures  I 
give  are  taken  from  the  latest  available  reports,  most  of  them  covering 
the  school  year  1900-1901: 


San  Francisco $1,290,000 

Baltimore 1,239,348 

Boston 4,263,492 

Cleveland 1,993,966 

Philadelphia 4,667,860 

Detroit 1,634,576 


New  York $38,756,368 

Pittsburg 2,083,803 

Cincinnati 1,259,424 

Buffalo 1,502,571 

St.  Louis 2,037,026 

Chicago 13,258,528 


In  all  these  cities  there  are  probably  a  few  business  corporations  — 
very  few  —  that  handle  as  much  money  as  the  board  of  education. 
Some  of  these  are  doubtless  successful.  How  are  such  concerns  organ- 
ized? Unquestionably,  in  all  cases,  there  is  a  board  of  directors,  usually 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business,  actively  engaged  in  it,  and  voting 
upon  important  propositions.  That  is  the  extent  of  their  control.  They 
put  in  charge  certain  general  officers  who  are  expected  to  carry  the 
business  to  a  successful  issue,  who  are  held  responsible  for  results,  and 
who  are  given  almost  absolute  authority.  The  board  of  directors  never 
goes  beyond  legislation.  The  execution  of  its  decisions  is  left  wholly 
to  the  executive  officers,  and  they  have  large  discretion  besides.  Mr. 
Corey,  for  instance,  is  not  only  absolute  as  an  executive,  but  very  largely 
shapes  the  policy  of  the  corporation.  The  appointment  of  subordinates, 
the  regulation  of  the  various  employees,  the  assignment  of  duties  and 
promotions,  in  fact,  the  details  of  the  business  are  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  executive  officers. 

How  is  this  sort  of  thing  commonly  managed  in  schools  ?  First, 
there  is  a  board  of  education  corresponding  to  the  board  of  dii'ectors  of 
a  private  corporation.  In  very  many  cities  this  board  is  very  large,  in 
some  cases  as  large  as  seventy.  It  is  divided  into  numerous  com- 
mittees, as  many  as  can  be  devised,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  give  each 
member  a  chairmanship.  These  committees  combine,  in  an  indescriba- 
ble and  confusing  way,  legislative  and  executive  duties.  One  com- 
mittee hires  all  the  janitors ;  another  buys  all  supplies  of  a  certain  kind ; 
another  supervises  high  schools;  another  provides  the  instruction  in 
German;  another  provides  the  instruction  in  manual  training;  another 
20 
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decides  upon  and  purchases  text-books ;  another  employs  teachers ;  and 
80  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  men  holding  positions  as  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  committees  are  selected  from  all  walko  cf  life,  com- 
monly the  lower,  and  often  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects assigned  to  their  committees.  They  proceed  to  pass  upon  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  even  those  requiring  expert  and  technical  knowledge, 
with  the  wisdom  of  owls  and  the  fatuity  of  the  ostrich,  and  then  to  put 
their  decisions  into  execution. 

I  have  heard  discussions  upon  such,  technical  subjects  as  ventilation 
and  school  hygiene  by  members  of  a  school  board  who  attempted  both 
to  legislate  and  to  carry  their  decisions  into  execution,  which  discus- 
sions, if  exactly  quoted,  would  make  the  success  of  any  vaudeville 
theatre.  I  had  once  the  experience  of  seeing  cooking  and  sewing  put 
out  of  the  schools  of  the  city  in  which  I  was  superintendent,  because  I 
had  unwisely  called  the  subjects  "domestic  economy,"  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  did  not  know  what  the  term  meant.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  even  respectable,  honest,  and  thoroughly  well-meaning  people  to 
do  the  most  absurd  and  injurious  things  as  the  result  of  the  methods  of 
organization  and  administration  which  put  upon  them  duties  for  which 
they  are  wholly  unfit.  I  have  known  men  to  be  placed  upon  com- 
mittees, with  the  duty  of  selecting  text-books  to  be  used  in  schools, 
who  could  scarcely  write  their  names,  much  less  intelligently  read  the 
text-books  submitted.  I  have  known  others  to  be  members  of  com- 
mittees on  courses  of  study,  though  they  could  scarcely  distinguish 
Webster's  spelling-book  from  a  Greek  alphabet.  I  have  known  upon 
committees  charged  with  the  duty  of  building  school-houses  costing 
many  thousands  of  dollars  men  who  have  never  been  able  to  make  a 
respectable  living,  and  could  not  properly  supervise  the  construction  of 
a  hen-coop.  The  system  of  organization  requires  that  important  execu- 
tive duties  be  put  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the  board ;  and  since 
the  people  have  seen  fit  to  place  upon  the  board  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent men,  and  since  all  the  members  of  the  board  must  be  placed 
upon  some  committee,  this  foolish  distribution  has  taken  place.  The 
cases  I  have  cited  are  by  no  means  extreme ;  indeed  they  are  very  mod- 
erate, because  I  have  spoken  only  of  those  upon  whose  honesty  of  pur- 
pose no  doubt  could  be  cast. 

It  is  true  that  most  school  systems  have  executive  officers,  but  too 
often  they  are  nothing  more  than  head  clerks.  They  are  given  very 
little  power  of  discretion ;  they  hold  their  positions  for  very  short  terms, 
or  at  the  will  of  the  board ;  and  they  are  simply  unable  to  exercise  any 
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great  influence  upon  school  afifaii's.  The  average  board  of  education  is 
afraid  of  experts. 

Now,  how  should  a  system  be  organized  for  efficiency?  A  school 
system  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  the  educative  and  the  busi- 
ness. Under  the  head  of  business  come  the  raising  of  money  and  its  care 
and  expenditure;  the  building  of  school-houses;  their  repair  and  the 
caring  for  them  when  built;  the  appointment  of  janitors  and  other 
subordinates ;  the  purchasing  of  supplies  —  in  short,  the  term  defines 
itself,  and  it  is  clearly  enough  distinct  from  the  educative  work  of  the 
school  board.  This  latter  includes  the  appointment  of  teachers;  the 
selection  of  courses  of  study ;  the  supervising  of  instruction ;  the  man- 
agement of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools ;  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  discipline,  gradation,  promotion,  and  the  like. 

Both  of  these  departments  further  divide  themselves  into  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive.  Such  a  division  is  recognized  in  all  govern- 
ments and  in  all  large  business  enterprises.  In  both  the  business  and 
the  educational  departments,  the  school  board  naturally,  and  of  neces- 
sity, is  the  legislative  body.  The  school  board  is  elected  by  the  people 
to  record  its  will  just  as  the  legislatures  of  the  State  or  nation  are  elected 
by  the  people  to  record  its  will.  It  is  the  province  of  the  school  board 
to  determine  what  the  school  shall  teach,  and  what  appliances  shall  be 
furnished.  Any  system  of  organization  which  attempts  to  take  this 
power  from  the  people's  representatives  and  locate  it  in  some  other  au- 
thority is  wrong.  The  people,  after  all,  are  the  final  arbiters,  and  it  is 
for  them  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  their  children.  They  voice 
this  decision  through  their  elected  representatives,  namely,  the  board  of 
education ;  but  this  right  of  the  people  does  not  need  to  be  foolishly  in- 
terpreted as  the  bestowing  of  executive  functions  upon  people  unfit  for 
them,  or  the  expecting  of  expert  work  from  men  who  know  nothing  of 
the  subjects  under  consideration. 

In  both  the  educational  and  the  business  departments  of  school  ad- 
ministration there  should  be  executive  officers  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  the  president  of  the  Steel  Company,  men  selected  on  account 
of  their  particular  qualifications  for  the  duties  involved,  and  endowed 
with  adequate  authority. 

The  business  side  should  have,  in  large  cities  at  least,  a  business 
manager  —  a  man  of  financial  and  business  training,  who  should  be  the 
general  head  of  all  the  business.  That  is,  he  should  let  contracts  for 
furnishing  supplies  and  for  building  school-houses;  he  should  have 
entire  charge  of  the  janitorial  force ;  he  should  be  able  to  employ  archi- 
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tects  and  other  specialists  whenever  needed ;  he  should  be  responsible 
for  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair;  he  should  see  that  the  funds  of  the 
board  are  properly  cared  for ;  in  sh'Ort,  he  should  be  the  business  executive. 

On  the  educational  side,  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
such  executive.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  school  superintendent 
should  be  an  educational  expert ;  that  is,  he  should  be  a  well-educated 
man  in  the  common  sense,  preferably  a  university  graduate.  He  should 
have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  to  some  extent  in  supervision. 
He  should  be  a  student  of  education  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  sense.  He  should  be  sufficiently  a  man  of  affairs  to  be  able 
to  advise  the  board  as  to  the  needs  of  school-houses  and  school  appli- 
ances; he  should,  in  short,  be  an  educational  expert.  He  should  hold 
his  office  —  without  danger  of  removal,  except  for  serious  dereliction  — 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  organizing 
ability  and  the  value  of  his  educational  notions,  and  he  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  general  educational  results  within  the  schools. 
That  he  may  be  held  so  responsible,  he  should  be  given  the  requisite 
authority.  This  authority  should  include  the  right  to  appoint  all 
teachers  and  subordinate  officials  on  the  educational  side,  such  as 
supervisors  and  principals,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. He  should  have  the  power  to  suspend  and  remove  all  such  em- 
ployees for  cause  —  which  term  should  include  inefficiency  as  well  as 
insubordination  or  moral  fault  —  still  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board  and  to  proper  civil  service  laws.  He  should  have  the  power,  after 
proper  consultation  with  his  associates,  to  prepare  and  administer  courses 
of  study  and  to  select  text-books  for  use  in  the  schools ;  and  he  should 
be  the  final  authority  in  matters  relating  to  methods  of  instruction,  school 
discipline,  gradation,  promotion,  and  the  like.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  these  executive  officers  should  be  fixed  by  law. 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  even  to  present  such  a 
statement  as  this.  In  a  large  business  concern  no  other  plan  would  be 
considered  for  a  moment.  Imagine  the  directors  of  a  railroad  attempt- 
ing, in  solemn  assembly,  to  appoint  all  brakemen,  buy  the  lubricating 
oil,  and  give  orders  for  the  printing  of  tickets;  going  personally  to 
Podunk  or  Painted  Post  to  see  whether  a  plank  was  needed  in  the  sta- 
tion platform;  and  then  looking  around  for  some  political  or  personal 
friend  to  whom  could  be  given  the  job  of  putting  it  in.  Imagine  them 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  intricacies  of  a  time  sheet,  or  insisting  upon 
being  consulted  when  it  became  necessary  to  sidetrack  a  freight  train. 
Yet  these  actions  would  be  scarcely  more  absurd  than  the  ordinary 
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business  and  educational  management  of  school  boards  working  through 
subcommittees. 

The  theory  underlying  the  management  of  most  public  affairs  is 
wholly  different  from  that  underlying  the  management  of  private  or 
corporate  affairs.  That  of  the  latter  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
fix  responsibility;  that  men  in  executive  positions  must  be  given 
authority  in  order  that  they  may  be  held  responsible  for  results.  The 
theory,  apparently,  and  in  many  cases  certainly,  underlying  the  organ- 
ization of  public  business  is  that  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
fixing  responsibility.  Many  public  officials  do  not  like  to  be  held 
responsible  —  naturally,  and  with  evident  reason  —  and  public  business 
is  so  organized  as  to  enable  the  guilty  or  incompetent  to  escape  detec- 
tion, because  no  one  is  responsible. 

Our  cities  have  school  superintendents  whose  powers  vary  from 
those  of  a  chief  clerk  to  those  of  an  autocrat  in  matters  educational. 
In  some  cases,  considerable  powers  are  given  the  superintendent  by 
law ;  more  frequently  what  power  he  has  is  conferred  by  the  school 
board,  and  may  be  curtailed  at  any  time.  Few  cities  have  any  busi- 
ness manager  at  all;  so  that,  even  where  the  educational  side  is  looked 
after  by  an  expert  with  authority,  the  business  is  still  managed  in  the 
same  old  wasteful  way  by  subcommittees. 

In  a  few  cities  the  superintendent  has  adequate  powers.  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  under  the  law  which  has  unfortunately  been  pronounced 
unconstitutional,  the  superintendent  was  really  the  head  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  In  New  York  City,  the  superintendent  is  the  head 
of  the  educational  system,  with  vast  power.  In  Rochester,  New  York, 
he  has  very  considerable  and  important  powers,  enough  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  fix  responsibility.  In  Chicago,  an  effort  made  before  the  present 
legislature  to  confer  considerable  powers  upon  the  superintendent  failed 
through  the  force  of  political  and  clerical  opposition.  In  Buffalo,  the 
superintendent  has  much  power,  but,  unfortunately,  is  elected  at  a  gen- 
eral election  by  the  people,  which,  of  course,  weakens  his  real  authority. 
In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  superintendent  has  pmctically  no  statutory 
power,  but  has  an  indefinite  tenure  of  office,  which  strengthens  his 
hands  greatly.  In  St.  Louis;  the  superintendent  has  much  authority 
given  by  law. 

In  several  cities,  such  as  Kansas  City,  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  and  Boston,  the  superintendent  has 
much  greater  authority  given  him  by  the  school  board  than  is  made 
compulsory  by  the  statute.     This  in  some  cases  is  the  result  of  strong 
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public  sentiment  controlling  the  school  board.  In  some  cases  it  is  be- 
cause the  school-board  members  are  weary  of  details  of  work  which  they 
do  not  comprehend.  Such  wholesome  and  profitable  weariness  is  usually 
due  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  school  board ;  the  members  finding 
that  they  cannot,  even  for  their  own  political  advantage,  give  so  much 
time  to  schools  as  the  performance  of  many  executive  duties  would 
require.  But  quite  generally  throughout  the  country,  the  school  board 
or  committee  keeps  very  carefully  in  its  own  hands  all  the  power,  both 
legislative  and  executive. 

In  most  cities  the  school  superintendent  is  the  board's  adviser  on 
the  educational  side,  exerting  more  or  less  influence,  according  to  his 
personal  power.  He  has  no  statutory  authority,  and  little  definitely 
delegated  by  the  board.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  personal  influence. 
Even  under  such  circumstances  some  school  superintendents  practically 
control  school  administration ;  but  in  all  such  cases  it  is  purely  a  case 
of  personal  triumph,  and,  if  there  chance  to  come  a  change  of  superin- 
tendents, the  new  man  finds  himself  in  a  very  equivocal  position  indeed. 
It  is  evident  that,  since  the  powers  of  the  superintendents  in  these 
cases  are  merely  delegated  by  the  school  board  and  are  not  statutory, 
their  permanence  is  very  uncertain ;  and  at  any  time  when  an  ambitious 
school-board  member  becomes  jealous  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  school 
superintendent,  that  power  comes  to  an  end,  since  it  is  always  easy  to 
appeal  to  prejudice.  Hence  my  contention  that  specific  executive 
powers  should  be  conferred  by  statute  upon  the  school  superintendent 
and  upon  the  business  manager. 

In  these  same  cities  the  business  management  is  generally  without 
a  head  and  without  system,  its  efficiency  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  time  that  a  committee  chaii'man  is  willing  or  able  to  take  from  his  own 
business  for  it.  Even  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  with  its  nearly 
forty  millions  of  money  annually  handled  by  the  school  board,  its  enrol- 
ment of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  children,  its  nearly  sixty  mil- 
lions' worth  of  property,  its  expenditure  of  from  six  to  ten  millions  a  year 
on  permanent  improvements,  and  of  nearly  four  millions  on  current  and 
incidental  expenses,  aside  from  teachers'  salaries,  there  is  no  business 
manager,  and  the  board  of  education  conducts  most  of  its  important 
transactions  under  the  antique  committee  system.  The  city  does  pos- 
sess a  most  able  architect  who  supervises  all  school  buildings,  and  also 
a  superintendent  of  supplies ;  that  is,  it  has  several  officers  who  should 
be  subordinates  of  a  business  manager.  To  refer  again  to  the  railroad, 
it  is  like  having  division  superintendents,  general  passenger  agents,  and 
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other  heads  of  departments,  but  no  general  manager.  Yet  the  Kew 
York  school  system  is  vastly  better  organized  than  is  the  system  in  must 
of  the  cities ;  for  most  cities  have  not  even  these  heads  of  departments 
with  any  authority. 

In  Cleveland,  under  the  law  already  mentioned,  the  school  director, 
an  officer  elected  by  the  people,  was  reaUy  the  business  manager.  His 
functions  were  clear,  and  the  office  was  well  fiUed  in  the  main.  Such 
an  officer,  however,  should  be  appointed  by  the  board  as  its  agent 
rather  than  elected  by  the  people.  Under  the  very  excellent  law  con- 
trolling the  schools  of  Eochester,  the  superintendent  has  much  statutory 
power,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  a  business  manager.  The  present 
president  of  the  board  is  a  very  able  business  man,  and  gives  a  great 
amount  of  time  to  the  business  end  of  school  affairs ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that,  in  case  he  should  retire,  his  equal  could  be  secured ;  and  under 
those  circumstances  the  business  management  would  probably  sink  to 
its  former  level. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  all  influences  be  removed 
from  the  schools  except  those  directly  connected  with  education.  What 
we  commonly  call  political  influences  are  the  bane  of  school  affairs.  We 
should  include  in  this  term  not  merely  party  politics,  but  personal  poli- 
tics. In  so  far  as  general  policy  is  concerned  —  that  is,  the  determina- 
tion of  what  the  schools  shall  do  for  the  people  —  the  influence  of  all 
citizens  is  legitimate.  When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  individuals  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  determined  by  legislation,  no  con- 
sideration but  that  of  efficiency  has  any  place  whatever.  Even  suppos- 
ing that  executive  duties  could  be  efficiently  performed  by  members  of  a 
school  committee  if  let  alone,  the  very  fact  that  such  members  are,  for 
political  reasons,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  influences  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  custom.  The  selection  of  teachers  is,  all  things  considered,  by  far 
the  most  important  office  of  school  authorities.  That  selection  can 
never  be  safely  trusted  to  even  tlie  most  intelligent  and  honest  school 
committees,  because  such  committees  are  continually  exposed  to  all 
kinds  and  shades  of  influence  —  political,  philanthropic,  church,  social 
—  all  pulling  for  this  or  that  applicant.  In  my  experience  the  church 
and  philanthropic  societies  have  been  more  persistent  and  dangerous 
than  the  political  organizations,  and  they  work  through  and  represent 
the  best  people  in  the  community.  The  only  safety  is  in  having  the 
executive  duties  lodged  in  people  to  whom  success  in  school  adminis- 
tration is  vital;  wlio  are  necessarily,  because  of  professional  pride  and 
professional  reputation,  more  interested  in  having  good  schools  than  in 
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winning  the  support  of  any  particular  clique  or  class;  and  who,  that 
they  may  succeed  in  this,  are  protected  in  their  positions. 

But  boards  of  education  have  other  important  functions  which  re- 
quire good  executive  control^  and  it  is  in  regard  to  these  that  the  public 
has  the  least  protection.  The  school  buildings  erected  throughout  the 
country  are  estimated  to  cost  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  if 
erected  by  private  individuals  or  corporations.  The  same  is  true  of 
supplies  and  appliances  of  all  sorts.  If  the  business  of  school  boards 
were  economically  administered  in  the  cities  of  the  country,  the  money 
now  raised  would  sufifice  for  the  payment  of  better  salaries  to  the  teachers 
and  for  supplying  much  needed  equipment. 

But  granting  that  a  school  system  is  organized  on  ideal  methods  — 
are  we  now  reasonably  sure  of  having  schools  well  administered  ?  In  the 
long  run,  possibly  yes,  but  by  no  means  continually,  and  by  no  means 
certainly.  While  it  is  possible  to  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  reasonably  good  administration  without  a  good  plan  of  organization,  it 
is  impossible  to  have  a  good  administration  even  with  these  unless  an- 
other absolutely  essential  condition  is  supplied.  In  regard  to  schools, 
as  in  regard  to  all  other  matters  in  a  democratic  state,  the  final  arbiter 
and  ultimate  force  is  an  active  public  sentiment.  I  have  known  schools 
under  excellent  laws  which,  after  achieving  considerable  success  and 
much  reputation,  have  sunk  back  into  a  condition  of  inefficiency  and 
public  obscurity,  simply  because  public  sentiment  allowed  the  politician 
to  use  for  his  own  ends  the  machinery  devised  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  The  schools  of  a  certain  Western  city  once  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  educational  people.  This  was  during  the  administration 
following  a  reform  movement  which  produced  a  new  law,  and,  even 
better  yet,  secured  upon  the  board  the  very  best  citizens.  Under  the 
same  law,  within  a  few  years,  the  places  of  these  best  citizens  had  been 
taken  by  others,  some  of  them  unknown,  some  of  them  too  well  known, 
and  few  of  them  fit  for  the  place.  The  administration  has  become  a 
laughing-stock  or  an  offence  to  the  citizens,  according  to  the  point  of 
view,  and  the  decline  of  the  schools  a  source  of  grief  to  all  who  loved 
them,  and  who  had  formerly  been  proud  of  them.  Yet  the  same  law  is 
to-day  in  force,  and  it  is  a  fairly  good  one. 

I  have  known  school  systems  under  exceedingly  bad  laws  to  achieve 
great  excellence  and  some  reputation  because  of  the  personal  force  of  the 
superintendents,  who  were  willing  to  face  obloquy  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing good  schools.  The  schools  of  one  of  our  great  Western  cities,  in 
which  there  have  been  frequent  upheavals,  are  pushing  forward  into  ex- 
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cellence  of  administration  and  organization,  and  consequently  of  work, 
under  the  most  peculiarly  bad  conditions.  The  mayor  appoints  and  owns 
the  school  board.  He  is  himself  a  politician  of  a  not  high  order,  but 
with  some  sense  of  humor,  as  well  as  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  and,  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  schools  after  the 
removal  of  two  strong  superintendents  in  succession,  he  selected  for  the 
office  of  superintendent  a  young  man  unknown,  but  of  much  force,  and 
instructed  the  board  of  education  to  elect  him.  When  they  began  to 
show  unrest  under  the  new  superintendent's  assumption  of  authority,  the 
mayor  simply  told  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  keep  quiet  and 
support  the  superintendent  or  they  would  lose  their  places.  The  result 
is  that  the  schools  are  profiting ;  but  if  this  mayor  is  ever  defeated,  his 
superintendent  goes  with  him,  as  he  is  backed  by  nothing  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  political  boss  who  happens  to  be  his  friend. 

I  have  urged  the  importance  of  making  the  powers  of  executive 
officers  statutory.  The  need  for  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many 
superintendents  who  are  given  such  powers  by  the  school  board  are  too 
timid  to  exercise  them ;  knowing  that  a  change  of  administration  may 
leave  them  unprotected  and  the  victims  of  enemies  made  while  exer- 
cising authority.  But  even  when  the  power  conferred  is  statutory,  super- 
intendents are  often  afraid  of  hostile  political  influences.  Only  now  and 
then  is  there  a  man  willing  to  stand  up  against  a  political  board  and 
insist  upon  even  his  statutory  rights.  This  must  be  expected  until  both 
the  public  and  the  superintendents  are  educated  up  to  the  right  view  of 
the  position  of  the  latter.  Long  years  of  servitude  to  political  influences 
have  cowed  many  superintendents,  and  have  accustomed  the  public  to 
look  upon  them  as  subordinates. 

There  is  one  phase  of  school  administration  which  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  which  requires  both  proper  organization  of  adminis- 
trative forces  and  a  wise  and  vigorous  public  sentiment.  This  is,  the 
financial.  Two  general  statements  can  be  made  upon  this  point  prac- 
tically without  fear  of  contradiction.  One  is  that  not  nearly  enough 
money  is  expended  in  this  country  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
This  was  so  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  President  Eliot  last 
winter  that  I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  all.  The  other  is  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  money  that  is  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  the  schools  and  the  people  receive  by  no  means  the 
full  benefit. 

The  remedy  for  the  former  condition  of  things  is  to  be  secured  only 
through  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.     The  people  must  be  edu- 
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cated  to  the  needs  of  education,  and  must  insist  that  their  servants 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  Doubtless,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  educate  people  up  to  this  point  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that  the 
money  appropriated  would  be  all  wisely  and  honestly  spent  for  educa- 
tion. But,  leaving  that  aside,  in  very  many  communities  the  citizens 
are  strangely  niggardly  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  educating  their 
own  children.  This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in  taxes  for  school  purposes  by  a  citizen  of  con- 
siderable wealth  is  very  much  less  per  annum  than  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  similar  schooling  in  any  private  school  of 
repute.  But  these  and  other  facts  must  be  placed  and  kept  before  the 
people  continually,  that  they  may  be  educated  up  to  a  willingness  to 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  education.  There  is  no  city  in  the  country 
that  does  not  suffer  from  insufficient  funds  to  furnisli  the  proper  means 
of  education.  There  are,  for  example,  very  few  cities  in  which  the 
teachers'  salaries  are  not  ridiculously  low.  These  matters  will  be  righted 
only  when  the  people  both  see  the  needs  and  see  that  they  are  met. 

The  proper  organization  for  the  right  use  of  money  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  of  our  common  method  of 
administering  schools  by  committees.  The  great  wastefulness  of  it  and 
its  general  inefficiency  certainly  should  appeal  to  business  men.  But  there 
is  another  point  in  this  connection  which  should  be  mentioned.  School 
finances  should  be  kept  separate  from  general  municipal  finances.  The 
amount  to  be  raised  should  either  be  statutory  or  should  be  determined 
by  somebody  who  is  certain  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  education. 
It  is  possibly  best  to  have  a  statutory  limit,  and,  within  that  limit,  to 
allow  the  board  of  education  to  legislate  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  must  be  raised  for  schools.  This,  of  course,  involves  the  right 
kind  of  school  board  and  proper  organization.  It  takes  it  for  granted. 
Such  a  plan  would  fix  responsibility.  The  board  of  education  should 
have  the  responsibility  both  for  raising  and  for  spending  the  money 
needed  for  schools,  so  that  the  people  could  hold  them  responsible  for  a 
lack  of  means  and  facilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  extravagance,  on 
the  other.  Because  of  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article,  I  have  merely 
stated  this  last  point  without  discussion.. 

C.  B.  Gilbert. 


BRITISH   AND   FEENCH   SUBMARINES. 

In  the  navies  of  two  nations  the  submarine  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  has  taken  its  place  in  the  fleets  as  an  instrument  •  of 
warfare  of  a  value  which  has  been  more  or  less  definitely  assessed,  and 
which,  in  the  course  of  ordinary  peace  service  and  manoeuvres,  will  be 
yet  more  accurately  fixed.  As  might  be  expected  in  view  of  their  situa- 
tion, separated  by  only  twenty  miles,  the  two  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  submarine  are  France  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  country  this  new  type  of  engine  of  war  plays,  and  will  play 
for  several,  it  may  be  many,  years  a  secondary  role ;  but  in  the  plans  of 
M.  Pelletan,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  it  has  a  foremost,  indeed 
commanding,  position.  Other  leading  nations,  with  one  exception  only 
(Japan),  are  testing  various  types  of  this  unwelcome  agent  of  war;  while 
in  the  United  States,  though  several  kinds  have  been  tried,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  decision  has  yet  been  come  to  as  to  the  place  of  the  sub- 
marine boat  in  the  fleet,  since  Congress  has  refused  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  any  more  boats  until  p^'actical  working  experience  has  been 
obtained  of  the  boats  now  being  operated.  American  naval  opinion  is 
still  divided,  and  consequently  Congress  has  stayed  its  hand,  well  con- 
tent, since  it  is  not  iu  the  presence  of  the  menace  handled  by  any  adja- 
cent power,  to  await  the  results  of  more  extensive  trials  with  the  typical 
boats  which  have  been,  or  are  being,  built,  and  to  watch  developments 
abroad. 

It  may  be  quite  naturally  objected  that  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  this  matter  can- 
not be  supported,  since  the  latter  country  is  building  from  the  American 
designs  of  the  Holland  Company.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  con- 
tention is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  When,  in  March,  1901,  the  Earl  of 
Selborne,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  announced  that  submarines  were 
being  built,  he  stated: 

Five  submarine  vessels  of  the  type  invented  by  Mr.  Holland  have  been  ordered, 
the  first  of  which  should  be  delivered  next  autumn.  What  the  future  value  of  these 
boats  may  be  in  naval  warfare  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.    The  experiments 
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with  these  boats  will  assist  the  Admiralty  in  assessing  their  true  value.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  employment  must  be  studied  and  all  developments  in  their  mechanism 
carefully  watched  in  this  country. 

This  policy  of  intelligent  watchfulness  and  skilled  experimental 
research  has  been  consistently  followed.  As  the  powef  claiming  suprem- 
acy by  reason  of  the  superior  number  of  battleships  which  it  is  able  to 
place  in  the  line  of  battle  against  any  probable  combination  of  powers, 
Great  Britain  maintained  for  many  years  an  attitude  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  this  new  type  —  even  in  face  of  the  activity  of  the  French  naval 
authorities  across  the  "narrow  sea,"  which  is  the  frontier  of  the  two 
countries  —  and  would  do  nothing  to  develop  the  submarine.  As  late 
as  March  18,  1901,  when  the  building  of  five  boats  had  been  already 
put  in  hand,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  did  not  desire  that  these 
inventions  should  prosper.  Events,  however,  have  proved  too  strong  for 
the  Admiralty.  The  submarine  has  prospered,  and  possibilities  have 
been  opened  up  by  the  British  experiments  which  no  British  subject 
who  has  given  thought  to  the  subject  can  fail  to  deplore,  and  which  must 
yet  be  recognized  in  a  practical  manner.  The  submarine  has  come ;  but 
the  boat  which  has  arrived  is  not  the  original  Holland  type  of  boat  with 
which  experiments  were  inaugurated. 

The  first  of  the  British  boats,  a  genuine  Holland,  was  launched  on 
November  2,  1901,  and  almost  immediately  sea-tests  were  begun  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  highly  trained  scientific 
officers  of  the  British  navy,  Captain  K.  H.  S.  Bacon,  who  won  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order  in  the  expedition  to  Benin,  "  the  city  of  blood," 
in  1897,  imder  the  orders  of  Vice -Admiral  Sir  Harry  Kawson.  He  was 
the  intelligence  officer  in  this  small  campaign,  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  successful  in  the  recent  history  of  the  British  Empire. 

Descriptions  of  several  submarine  types  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  is  germane  to  the  present  article  to  insert  here  a 
short  and  exact  account  of  tliis  parent  boat  of  the  British  flotilla : 

Dimensions.  Length  over  all,  63  feet  4  inches;  beam,  11  feet  9 
inches,  with  a  displacement,  when  submerged,  of  120  tons. 

Armament.  One  torpedo  expulsion  tube  is  placed  at  the  extreme 
forward  end  of  the  boat,  and  four  of  the  18 -inch  Whitehead  torpedoes 
are  carried,  the  gear  being  arranged  so  that  the  torpedo  may  be  dis- 
charged with  the  boat  stationary  or  running  at  any  speed,  and  when  the 
vessel  is  awash  or  submerged. 

Construction.     The  scantlings  of  the  hull  have  been  designed  to 
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withstand  the  pressures  consequent  on  submergence  at  a  depth  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  surface,  the  double-bottom  tanks  being  utilized  for 
ballast  and  storing  purposes.  Ingress  and  egress  are  through  a  conning- 
tower  of  armored  steel  four  inches  thick  and  thirty-two  inches  in  external 
diameter,  fitted  with  observation  ports. 

Propulsion.  The  propulsion  of  the  vessel  awash  is  by  a  gasoline 
engine  with  four  single-acting  cylinders,  water-jacketed,  actuating  pistons 
of  the  trunk  type,  with  long  surfaces,  the  connecting  rods  being  attached 
direct  to  the  pistons.  The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  of  the  poppet 
type,  and  are  in  the  cylinder  heads,  the  levers  by  which  they  are  oper- 
ated being  actuated  by  hand,  mounted  by  sleeves  keyed  to  the  cam  shaft 
running  alongside  and  near  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  cam  shaft 
makes  one  revolution  for  every  two  of  the  main  crank  shaft,  and  the 
motion  is  transmitted  by  two  pairs  of  skew  gears  through  a  vertical 
shaft.  The  electric  igniters  are  actuated  by  eccentrics,  also  from  the 
cam  shaft.  The  movable  and  fixed  electrodes  are  fitted  with  platinum 
points.  There  being  four  cylinders,  it  follows  that  there  is  an  impulse 
for  each  revolution,  and  the  speed  may  be  varied  from  200  to  260  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  giving  a  maximum  power  of  190  b.h.p.  The  boat 
has  one  propeller  with  blades,  and  the  speed  awash  is  eight  knots.  Fuel 
is  carried  for  a  radius  of  400  miles  at  this  speed.  Propulsion  when  sub- 
merged is  by  an  electric  motor,  which,  like  the  gasoline  engine,  drives 
the  shaft  from  the  propeller  through  gearing  with  clutch  connection. 
This  gearing  enables  both  gasoline  engine  and  motor  to  be  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  shaft,  which  is  on  the  centre  line  of  the  boat. 

Method  of  Suhmersion.  For  diving,  the  boats  are  fitted  with  hori- 
zontal as  well  as  vertical  rudder,  while  at  the  same  time  a  simple  system 
of  automatically  arranging  the  disposition  of  water  ballast  is  fitted  to 
overcome  any  lack  of  horizontal  stability  consequent  upon  the  diving 
action.  Automatic  means  are  also  provided  for  determining  the  angle 
of  diving  or  of  rising  to  the  surface,  and  to  obviate  the  submergence  to 
excessive  depths.     At  the  same  time  hand  gear  for  most  purposes  is  fitted. 

Such  is  the  first  boat  of  the  submersible  type  —  for  the  British  ves- 
sels, since  they  go  beneath  the  water  only  when  approaching  an  enemy, 
are  not  genuine  submarines,  but  rather  torpedo  boats  capable  of  naviga- 
tion beneath  the  water.  It  was  the  only  one  built  absolutely  to  the 
original  HoUand  designs,  for  the  second  of  the  five  of  the  first  order  was 
not  so  far  advanced  as  to  preclude  certain  variations  which  trials  with 
the  first  boat  had  shown  to  be  desirable.  The  second  boat  was  launched 
on  February  21,   1902;    and  the  third  and   fourth,  also  varying  —  as 
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did  the  fifth,  floated  on  June  10,1902  —  from  the  original  Holland  model, 
were  launched  in  May  of  the  same  year.  By  this  time  curiosity  has 
been  aroused  as  to  the  success  of  these  new  ships ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  For- 
ster,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  29,  when  four  of  the  boats  were 
manoeuvring  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Bacon  in  the  Irish  sea,  stated 
that  "the  submarines  had  been  a  pronounced  success,  performing  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  them  in  the  way  of  evolution  and  manoeuvring." 
In  fact,  in  the  1902  estimates  provision  was  made  for  laying  down  four 
more  vessels.  The  permanence  of  this  addition  to  the  types  of  ships  of 
the  British  Empire  was  already  assured  by  the  knowledge  of  their  powers 
which  Captain  Bacon  had  acquired,  and  which  was  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  the  variations  of  the  designs  of  the  new  boats,  thus  further  dif- 
ferentiating them  from  the  first  of  their  class. 

It  may  be  quite  naturally  asked  in  what  respect  these  four  newer 
submarines  differ  from  the  Holland  design,  and  the  answer  must  be  in 
general  terms.  They  are  of  larger  displacement,  with  a  length  of  100 
feet,  and  have  greater  radius  of  action  and  increased  speed,  travelling  at 
fifteen  knots  on  the  surface.  Probably  not  even  the  cleverest  attache  of 
one  of  the  foreign  powers,  with  the  best  sources  of  secret  information, 
could  tell  much  more  than  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  process 
of  construction,  and  afterward  when  taken  into  the  service,  these  boats 
have  been  guarded  with  a  success  probably  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  fleet.  From  the  first,  their  construction  at  the  Barrow 
yard  of  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  tlie  firm  which  acquired  the 
rights  in  the  Holland  patents  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  shed  to  which  none  but  the  workmen  actually  engaged  upon 
them,  all  sworn  to  secrecy,  were  admitted  without  a  special  pass. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  so  satisfactory  had  been  the  trials 
at  Barrow  and  at  Portsmouth  with  the  group  of  submarines  already 
launched,  that  the  Admiralty  decided  to  give  an  order  for  ten  more, 
bringing  up  the  number  built  and  building  at  the  present  moment  to 
nineteen.  Nine  of  these  newest  boats  will  follow  generally  on  the  lines 
of  the  four  built  last  year,  but  one  will  be  of  a  quite  distinct  type  for 
experimental  purposes.  As  to  this  last  vessel,  all  that  can  be  said  —  and 
the  statement  will  set  at  rest  possible  misconception  —  is  that  it  will  not 
be  of  the  Goubet  class.  This  type  was  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  during  1902  by  the  French  inventor,  shortly  before 
his  death,  when,  in  disgust  at  the  indifference  of  his  own  Government 
to  his  invention,  he  shook  the  dust  of  his  country  off  his  feet  and  crossed 
the  Channel  to  see  if  strangers  would  regard  his  toy,  for  it  was  little 
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more,  with  greater  favor.  The  Goubet  submarine  is  the  smallest,  or 
one  of  the  smallest,  of  all  the  submarines  now  being  built  or  experi- 
mented with  by  the  naval  authorities  of  the  world.  The  first  Goubet, 
built  in  France  in  1888,  was  sixteen  feet  long  and  displaced  only  one 
ton,  the  idea  being  that  larger  vessels,  battleships,  and  cruisers,  would 
be  able  to  carry  a  craft  weighing  so  little  and  drop  it  as  occasion  for  its 
use  arose.  It  needed  a  crew  of  but  two  men,  sitting  rigid,  back  to  back, 
while  its  armament  consisted  of  a  single  small  torpedo  carried  outside 
the  boat  and  released  by  mechanism  operated  from  the  interior.  For  a 
time  this  type,  by  its  very  cheapness  and  the  high  hopes  entertained  by 
its  inventor,  captivated  the  French  naval  authorities,  and  a  larger  speci- 
men, twenty-six  feet  long,  was  built  and  tried ;  but  the  success  achieved 
did  not  bear  out  M.  Goubet' s  anticipations,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  such  a  vessel  —  its  weight  when  submerged 
equalling  the  amount  of  water  displaced  —  is  dead,  and  whatever  the  new 
experimental  boat  of  the  British  Government  may  be,  the  assurance  may 
be  accepted  that  it  will  not  be  of  the  Goubet  class.  Seemingly  the  day 
is  not  yet  for  the  light  torpedo  boat  of  any  type  which  can  be  carried  on 
board  larger  ships ;  and  the  future  seems  to  lie  with  the  vessel  which  is 
more  or  less  independent,  and  can  roam  the  seas  at  will. 

At  present  it  is  admitted  that  the  speed  of  all  submarines  is  far  less 
than  is  desirable  if  they  are  to  have  the  future  that  is  anticipated  by 
their  champions.  They  are  not  within  sight  of  finality  in  development ; 
they  are  still  young.  The  automatons  torpedo,  when  it  was  introduced, 
had  a  small  range  and  was  uncertain  in  its  action.  To-day,  though 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  probable  effect  in  a  naval 
action,  its  detractors  have  become  silent,  and  it  is  utilized  in  all  the 
world's  fleets  as  a  weapon  rivalling  the  gun  in  possibilities.  So  with 
the  submarine.  It  has  been  only  recently  admitted  to  association  with 
its  older  rivals,  and  its  development  lies  ahead. 

In  the  British  and  French  navies  the  submarine  has  passed  its  purely 
experimental  stage.  It  has  been  definitely  adopted,  and  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  fighting  strength  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  impossible  to 
leave  it  out  of  account.  In  fact,  it  is  already  an  item  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Great  Britain  has  only  nineteen  ships  building  or  built ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  where  they  have  been  devoting  attention 
to  the  subject  for  fifteen  years  past,  a  large  flotilla  already  exists,  and 
many  additional  boats  are  under  construction.  Fifteen  vessels  have 
been  completed  for  sea  and  are  in  the  service;  and  they  are  a  menace, 
moral  or  material,  to  France's  nearest  neighbor.      No  step  is  being 
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neglected  which  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  utility  of  these  boats, 
their  capacity,  their  influence  on  the  construction  of  larger  ships,  and 
their  bearing  on  naval  policy  generally  and  the  tactical  and  strategical 
problems  of  war  afloat. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  achievements  of  several  of  the 
French  boats,  as  they  have  been  publicly  reported  from  time  to  time. 
They  not  only  indicate  that  these  little  vessels  have  a  practical  value, 
but  that  the  requisite  nerve  for  their  employment  is  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  French  oflicers  who  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  them. 
Interesting  tests  were  also  made  in  February  last  by  two  submarines,  or, 
more  accurately,  submersibles.  It  was  arranged  that  they  should  make 
an  attack  on  two  French  liners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port,  the  "  Espa- 
don  "  looking  out  for  the  "  Bretagne  "  on  its  way  from  Havre  to  New 
York,  and  the  "  Silure  "  tackling  the  "  Champagne  "  on  her  voyage  from 
the  United  States.  The  former  managed  to  come  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  "  Bretagne  "  without  being  observed  by  the  men  on  board 
who  were  directed  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout ;  and  the  "  Silure "  put  in  an 
appearance,  also  unobserved,  imtil  her  officer  hailed  the  lookout  men  on 
coming  to  the  surface,  right  between  the  two  liners  when  they  were 
within  signalling  distance  of  each  other,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
she  could  have  attacked  both  without  being  seen. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  submarines,  the  French  people 
accept  the  evidence  of  the  repeated  trials  as  a  complete  vindication  of 
the  large  expenditure  which  has  been  already  sanctioned  on  the  subma- 
rines, fifty -eight  in  all,  which  are  built,  building,  or  projected.  In  the 
activity  of  the  British  Admiralty  may  be  seen  further  evidence  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  English  authorities,  the  submarine  has  come,  and 
that  it  behooves  them  to  hasten  to  catch  up  with  their  near  rivals.  The 
unfortunate  fact  in  the  situation  from  the  British  point  of  view  is  that 
British  supremacy  is  based  on  a  superiority  of  large  ships,  battleships 
and  cruisers,  which  these  small  craft  are  intended  to  attack,  and  science 
has  not  yet  evolved  any  effective  defence  against  the  most  insidious 
weapon  ever  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  British  authorities 
are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  the  development  of  the  submersible  tor- 
pedo boat.  They  believe  that  the  large  type  now  building  is  a  powerful 
addition  to  the  offensive  weapons  of  the  fleet,  able  to  cruise  alone  in  the 
open  sea  or  to  accompany  a  fighting  force.  On  both  sides  of  the  English 
Channel  these  menacing  craft  are  already  being  marshalled  in  large  num- 
bers, and  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  submarine  has  come  to 
stay.  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

The  elections  last  November  wrought  no  changes  in  the  political 
alignment  of  any  State.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Ohio  would 
go  overwhelmingly  Eepublican,  not  only  because  Senator  Hanna's  per- 
sonal interests  were  at  stake,  but  also  because  the  combination  of  Bryan 
and  Johnson  was  one  that  could  not,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  appeal 
to  the  intelligent  voter.  Maryland  went  Democratic,  as  expected,  a 
result  due  to  Senator  Gorman's  personality,  the  prominence  given  to 
the  anti-negro  issue,  and  the  factional  differences  in  the  Eepublican 
party.  The  Eepublicans  held  their  own  in  the  praiiie  States,  while  the 
Democrats  carried  Kentucky. 

Of  the  municipal  campaigns,  the  contest  in  New  York  naturally 
attracted  the  largest  share  of  attention.  The  election  of  Mr.  George  B. 
McClellan  as  Mayor  to  succeed  Mr.  Seth  Low  marked  the  overthrow  of 
the  reform  movement  in  the  city,  and  Tammany  is  again  in  power. 
This  outcome  of  a  spiiited  contest  is  but  a  repetition  of  history  in 
relation  to  reform  movements.  Reformers,  as  a  general  rule,  overreach 
themselves.  They  are  apt  to  bear  too  heavily  with  the  hand  of  restric- 
tion, not  realizing  the  fact  that  the  American  people,  while  they  are 
upholders  of  law  and  order,  are,  nevertheless,  wedded  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  largest  degree  of  personal  liberty.  This  freedom  could  not  be 
secured  in  New  York  under  Mr.  Low's  administration.  Tammany,  on 
the  other  hand,  pledges  itself  to  a  liberal  administration.  The  trouble 
is,  however,  that  liberty  under  Tammany  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
unrestrained  license ;  and  when  this  occurs,  as  it  may  be  expected  to 
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occur,  there  will  be  another  overturning  of  city  control.  If  Tammany 
can  and  will  administer  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  with 
some  regard  for  official  honesty  and  economy,  its  reign  will  continue 
indefinitely.  New  York  City  is  so  cosmopolitan — its  population  is  so 
largely  foreign  in  fact — that  it  will  support  any  administration  which 
is  not  flagrantly  dishonest,  provided  that  administration  does  not 
attempt  to  control  too  strictly  the  actions  of  individuals. 

One  result  of  the  elections  was  the  appearance  of  a  movement  toward 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Hanna  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Eepublican  party.  This  manifestation  was  quite  natural.  During  the 
comparatively  few  years  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Senator  Hanna  has 
grown  immensely  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  He  has  done  more 
than  this,  for  he  has  lived  down,  and  shown  to  be  false,  the  pictures  of 
him  presented  by  partisan  caricaturists  and  campaign  orators.  He  is 
neither  selfish  nor  cold  nor  brutal.  He  has  shown  sincere  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  daily  living;  he  has  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  proven  his  ability  to  debate  great  questions ;  and 
wherever  he  has  gone  upon  the  stump  he  has  made  friends.  Not  only 
has  the  earnest  effort  to  discredit  him  in  his  own  State  proved  futile, 
but  he  has  demonstrated  with  each  election  his  increasing  hold  upon  the 
people.  When  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  had  a  majority  of 
one  upon  joint  ballot.  When  Ids  name  will  be  voted  upon  at  the 
session  of  the  legislature  just  elected,  he  will  have  a  majority  of  ninety- 
one.  Not  only  has  he  thus  become  popular,  but  he  enjoys,  more  than 
ever,  the  confidence  of  the  great  business  interests. 

It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  emerge  from  the  tre- 
mendous majority  which  marked  the  balloting  in  Ohio  as  the  one 
conspicuous  figure  of  the  elections,  and  that  this  prominence  should 
lead  to  connecting  his  name  with  the  Presidency.  Amid  all  the  adula- 
tion which  is  showered  upon  him,  however,  Mr.  Hanna  continues  on 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  He  discourages  all  effort  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  Presidential  candidate;  he  declares  in  most  emphatic 
terms  that  he  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  an  aspirant  for  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Hanna  can  be  taken  at  his  word.  He  is  loyal  to  President  Koose- 
velt,  who  has  shown  him  every  consideration,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  saying  one  thing  and  planning  to  secure 
a  different  result. 

The  movement  toward  Mr.  Hanna  undoubtedly  received  some 
impetus  through  the  election  of  Mr.  McClellan  to  be  Mayor  of  New 
York.     It  was  well  known  that  considerable  opposition  to  President 
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Roosevelt  existed  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Democratic  victory  there 
led  to  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  whether  New  York  State  would  go 
Republican  this  year.  Personally,  I  cannot  see  any  relation  between 
the  two.  The  New  York  City  election  was  purely  a  local  afifair. 
National  issues  and  national  candidates  were  not  at  stake.  If,  indeed, 
it  is  argued  that  the  Democratic  victory  was  an  evidence  of  antagonism 
to  the  Republican  party,  then  it  must  also  be  supposed  that  this  oppo- 
sition polled  its  largest  vote.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  result 
presents  little  or  no  encouragement  to  the  Democrats.  On  the  basis  of 
the  vote  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  a  Democratic  majority  of 
60,000  in  the  city  means  a  Republican  majority  of  80,000  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  'have  never  carried  New  York  State 
with  a  majority  of  only  60,000  in  New  York  City.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  election  just  held  Brooklyn  gave  a  Democratic 
majority  of  6,000.  No  one  familiar  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Brooklyn  will  regard  this  as  an  indication  of  the  vote  which  Brooklyn 
will  cast  in  the  next  Presidential  election. 

It  is  interesting  to  present  in  this  connection  the  prediction  made 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Representative  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  as 
to  the  chances  of  Republican  success  in  the  next  Presidential  election. 
General  Grosvenor  is  a  veteran  Republican  politician  whose  forecasts  of 
elections  have  been  made  with  remarkable  accuracy.  He  divides  the 
forty-five  States  into  three  classes  as  follows : 

Surely  Democratic:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia — total, 
151  electoral  votes. 

Surely  Republican:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — total, 
2C3  electoral  votes. 

Doubtful:  Delaware,  Idaho, 'Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  York, 
and  Utah — total,  62  electoral  votes. 

General  Grosvenor  points  out  that,  under  this  arrangement  of  the 
States,  tlie  Republicans  could  give  New  York  and  all  the  other  doubtful 
States  to  the  Democrats  and  still  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
college.  It  should  be  stated  that  he  placed  New  York  in  the  uncertain 
list  against  his  own  judgment  in  order  to  make  fi*om  his  point  of  view 
an  aggregate  most  favorable  to  the  Democrats.  The  question  which 
would  most  naturally  arise  in  analyzing  his  figures,  therefore,  is :  Can 
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occur,  there  will  be  another  overturning  of  city  control.  If  Tammany 
can  and  will  administer  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  with 
some  regard  for  official  honesty  and  economy,  its  reign  will  continue 
indefinitely.  New  York  City  is  so  cosmopolitan — its  population  is  so 
largely  foreign  in  fact — that  it  will  support  any  administration  which 
is  not  flagrantly  dishonest,  provided  that  administration  does  not 
attempt  to  control  too  strictly  the  actions  of  individuals. 

One  result  of  the  elections  was  the  appearance  of  a  movement  toward 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Hanna  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Eepublican  party.  This  manifestation  was  quite  natural.  During  the 
comparatively  few  years  he  has  been  in  public  life,  Senator  Hanna  has 
grown  immensely  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  He  has  done  more 
than  this,  for  he  has  lived  down,  and  shown  to  be  false,  the  pictures  of 
him  presented  by  partisan  caricaturists  and  campaign  orators.  He  is 
neither  selfish  nor  cold  nor  brutal.  He  has  shown  sincere  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  daily  living;  he  has  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  proven  his  ability  to  debate  great  questions ;  and 
wherever  he  has  gone  upon  the  stump  he  has  made  friends.  Not  only 
has  the  earnest  effort  to  discredit  him  in  his  own  State  proved  futile, 
but  he  has  demonstrated  with  each  election  his  increasing  hold  upon  the 
people.  "When  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  had  a  majority  of 
one  upon  joint  ballot.  When  his  name  will  be  voted  upon  at  the 
session  of  the  legislature  just  elected,  he  will  have  a  majority  of  ninety- 
one.  Not  only  has  he  thus  become  popular,  but  he  enjoys,  more  than 
ever,  the  confidence  of  the  great  business  interests. 

It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  emerge  from  the  tre- 
mendous majority  which  marked  the  balloting  in  Ohio  as  the  one 
conspicuous  figure  of  the  elections,  and  that  this  prominence  should 
lead  to  connecting  his  name  with  the  Presidency.  Amid  all  the  adula- 
tion which  is  showered  upon  him,  however,  Mr.  Hanna  continues  on 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  He  discourages  all  effort  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  Presidential  candidate;  he  declares  in  most  emphatic 
terms  that  he  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  an  aspirant  for  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Hanna  can  be  taken  at  his  word.  He  is  loyal  to  President  Eoose- 
velt,  who  has  shown  him  every  consideration,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  saying  one  thing  and  planning  to  secure 
a  different  result. 

The  movement  toward  Mr.  Hanna  undoubtedly  received  some 
impetus  through  the  election  of  Mr.  McClellan  to  be  Mayor  of  New 
York.     It  was  well  known  that  considerable  opposition  to  President 
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Roosevelt  existed  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Democratic  victory  there 
led  to  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  whether  New  York  State  would  go 
Republican  this  year.  Personally,  I  cannot  see  any  relation  between 
the  two.  The  New  York  City  election  was  purely  a  local  affair. 
National  issues  and  national  candidates  were  not  at  stake.  If,  indeed, 
it  is  argued  that  the  Democratic  victory  was  an  evidence  of  antagonism 
to  the  Republican  party,  then  it  must  also  be  supposed  that  this  oppo- 
sition polled  its  largest  vote.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  result 
presents  little  or  no  encouragement  to  the  Democrats.  On  the  basis  of 
the  vote  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  a  Democratic  majority  of 
60,000  in  the  city  means  a  Republican  majority  of  80,000  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  liave  never  carried  New  York  State 
with  a  majority  of  only  60,000  in  New  York  City.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  election  just  held  Brooklyn  gave  a  Democratic 
majority  of  6,000.  No  one  familiar  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Brooklyn  will  regard  this  as  an  indication  of  the  vote  which  Brooklyn 
will  cast  in  the  next  Presidential  election. 

It  is  interesting  to  present  in  this  connection  the  prediction  made 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Representative  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  as 
to  the  chances  of  Republican  success  in  the  next  Presidential  election. 
General  Grosvenor  is  a  veteran  Republican  politician  whose  forecasts  of 
elections  have  been  made  with  remarkable  accuracy.  He  divides  the 
forty-five  States  into  three  classes  as  follows : 

Surely  Democratic :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia — total, 
151  electoral  votes. 

Surely  Republican:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — total, 
263  electoral  votes. 

Doubtful:  Delaware,  Idaho, 'Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  York, 
and  Utah — total,  62  electoral  votes. 

General  Grosvenor  points  out  that,  under  this  arrangement  of  the 
States,  the  Republicans  could  give  New  York  and  aU  the  other  doubtful 
States  to  the  Democrats  and  still  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
college.  It  should  be  stated  that  he  placed  New  York  in  the  uncertain 
list  against  his  own  judgment  in  order  to  make  fi'om  his  point  of  view 
an  aggregate  most  favorable  to  the  Democrats.  The  question  which 
would  most  naturally  arise  in  analyzing  his  figui-es,  therefore,  is :  Can 
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any  State  placed  by  General  Grosvenor  in  the  Eepublican  column  be 
considered  as  Democratic  or  even  doubtful?  Certainly,  at  the  present 
writing,  the  answer  must,  be  in  the  negative.  It  is  true  that  Rhode 
Island  reislected  a  Democratic  Governor  last  November;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Republican  Lieutenant-Governor  received  a  majority  ten  times 
as  large  as  was  accorded  him  a  year  ago,  and  a  legislature  Republican 
in  both  branches  was  also  chosen.  As  to  the  Western  States,  there  is 
no  present  indication  of  any  political  revolution.  Illinois,  which  gave 
McKinley  a  majority  of  94,924  in  1900,  still  seems  safely  Republican; 
and  in  Indiana  there  is  no  outward  evidence,  at  least,  of  serious  reversal 
for  the  party  in  power. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  in  the  national  capital, 
among  Republicans  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  national  politics,  a 
doubt  as  to  the  result  this  year.  It  is,  at  present,  a  vague  and 
indefinite  feeling  of  anxiety  rather  than  a  substantial  fear.  When 
analyzed,  it  seems  to  consist  largely  of  the  feeling  that  the  corporate 
interests  are  hostile  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  campaign  work. 
Many  Republicans  are  wondering  if  the  influence  of  the  railroads  will 
be  thrown  against  the  Republican  party  this  year,  as  it  was  for  it  in 
1896  and  1900.  Other  Republicans  are  speculating  upon  the  part 
which  the  labor  vote  will  play  in  the  next  campaign,  and  are  anxiously 
inquiring  whether  it  will  be  loyal  to  the  Republican  party. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation,  which  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Republican  leaders  as  menacing  President  Roosevelt's  reelection,  is  the 
fact  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  Democratic  victory  is  the  only 
method  of  escaping  tariff  revision.  A  word  of  explanation  will  make 
this  proposition  very  clear.  There  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  Dem- 
ocratic control  of  the  Senate  during  the  next  four  years,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  Republican  majority  of  twenty-four  is  distributed 
among  States  admittedly  Republican.  Should  the  Democrats,  there- 
fore, elect  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Republican  Senate  would  stand  as  a  barrier  against  any 
tariff-reform  legislation  which  tlie  House  might  desire  to  enact  and  the 
President  be  anxious  to  approve.  If  there  are  in  the  Republican  party 
certain  representatives  of  corporate  interests  who  desire  to  rebuke 
President  Roosevelt  for  what  they  call  his  lack  of  consideration,  this 
influential  coterie  can  exert  their  power  against  him  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  will  not  disturb 
their  privileges  through  adverse  legislation.     In  addition  to  this,  there 
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is  also  in  the  Eepublican  party  a  very  large  contingent  which  believes, 
with  Senator  Hanna,  in  "standing  pat  "  upon  the  tariff;  and  this  contin- 
gent is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  any  tin- 
kering with  the  tariff  is  to  help  elect  a  Democratic  President. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  widespread  senti- 
ment for  tariff  reform,  it  will  be  successfully  manifested  through  voting, 
not  for  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  for  President  Eoosevelt's  reelection. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  tariff,  they  should  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  and  thus 
assure  a  legislative  deadlock.  This  is  a  unique  political  situation,  and 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  it  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  President 
Eoosevelt. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  utterances  agaiQst  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
renomination  is  to  be  found  in  an  editorial  recently  printed  in  the 
Cincinnati  "Commercial-Tribune,"  a  paper  with  which  Mr.  Perry  S. 
Heath,  secretary  of  the  Republican  National  Campaign  Committee,  was 
associated  for  three  years,  and  of  which  he  is  still  a  stockholder.  As 
it  is  stated  that  the  President  is  averse  to  Mr.  Heath's  continuance  on 
the  campaign  committee,  the  natural  inference  was  that  Mr.  Heath  had 
inspired  the  anti-Roosevelt  expression.  This,  however,  is  denied;  the 
editor  of  "  The  Commercial-Tribune  "  asserting  that  his  utterance  is 
based  upon  his  belief  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  carry  New  York  this 
year,  and  that  the  loss  of  New  York  may  lose  the  Presidency.  From 
his  point  of  view,  there  are  murmurs  of  party  discontent  in  New  York, 
in  Rhode  Island,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  West;  there  is  a  steadily  growing  Republican  anxiety 
as  to  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election ;  and  there  is  an  approachiog 
union  of  the  hitherto  discordant  factions  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Especial  attention  is,  however,  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  "  transferred  from  the  theatre  of  New  York  State  politics  to  the 
broader  and  stronger  structure  of  the  national  stage  "  because  it  was 
feared  that  he  could  not,  if  renominated  as  Governor,  be  reelected.  The 
question  is  asked  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  stronger  to-day  with  the 
people  of  New  York  than  when  he  ended  his  gubernatorial  term. 

This  utterance  of  "  The  Commercial-Tribune  "  undoubtedly  puts  into 
concrete  shape  the  thoughts  of  those  who  do  not  desne  President 
Roosevelt's  renomination.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  it 
finds  a  general  echo  of  approval  or  whether  it  faUs  silently  to  the 
ground.  It  has  unquestionably  been  put  forward  with  the  view  of 
exciting  comment;  and  if  it  fails  to  be  sustained  by  party  opinion  the 
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anti-Roosevelt  coterie  will  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  accomplish  the  President's  defeat,  and  the  movement  will  die 
a-borning.  It  has  not  yet  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  seriously 
considered ;  in  fact,  its  only  result  has  been  to  arouse  the  friends  of  the 
President  to  vigorous  expression  of  support. 

Much  depends  upon  business  conditions  during  the  next  ten  months. 
If  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  not  turned,  or  if  it  has  not  receded  far 
enough  to  strand  a  large  number  of  enterprises  high  and  dry  upon  the 
commercial  rocks,  to  the  consequent  idleness  of  thousands  of  wage- 
earners,  there  is  little  prospect  of  Democratic  success.  A  continuance 
of  present  conditions  is  likely  to  result  in  a  vote  of  continued  confidence 
in  the  Administration. 

So  convinced  are  the  Eepublican  leaders  that  nothing  must  be  done 
to  disturb  business  between  now  and  next  fall  that  they  will  not 
attempt  any  tariff  or  financial  legislation  during  the  present  Congress. 
It  was  suggested  in  The  Forum  three  months  ago  that  the  Eepublicans 
would  not  undertake  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential 
campaign,  and  this  view  found  complete  confirmation  in  the  words  of 
Chairman  Payne,  (Jf  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  uttered  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House.  "This  Congress,"  said  Mr.  Payne,  "will  not 
paralyze  business  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  campaign."  Every  one 
remembers  how  prices  soared  in  1890,  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  law  just  before  election ;  but  Mr.  Payne  made  a  state- 
ment regarding  this  increase,  which  has,  at  least,  the  virtue  of  novelty. 
He  claims  that  the  Democrats  sent  men  all  through  Ohio  selling  goods, 
or  pretending  to  sell  goods,  at  four  or  five  times  the  prices  previously 
asked.  "  We  lost  the  election  of  1890,"  said  Mr.  Payne,  "and  we  have 
learned  something  since  that  time."  For  purely  political  reasons, 
therefore,  the  Republicans  will  refrain  from  correcting  conceded  tariff 
evils  at  the  present  time. 

The  campaign  of  1904  will  be  fought  out  upon  the  tariff  issue. 
The  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  by  postponing  tariff  revision  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  will  bring  the  question  to  the  front  at  the  polls. 
They  believe  that  they  can  win  on  this  issue  where  all  others  will  fail. 
Already  statistics  are  being  collected  to  show  the  great  and  widespread 
distress  which  existed  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  year 
which  preceded  and  the  three  years  which  followed  the  enactment  of 
the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  in  the  second  Administration  of  President 
Cleveland.     It  will  also  be  shown  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
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very  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  during  the  recent 
period  of  high  tariff.  The  Kepublicans  will  promise  less  onerous  bur- 
dens of  taxation  without  the  destruction  of  an  American  industry. 
They  will  insist  that  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised  and  reduced,  such 
changes  shall  be  made  by  friendly  hands,  and  not  by  those  who  are 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  protection.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  to 
hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  cur- 
rency question  will  be  practically  ignored.  If,  however,  the  Democrats 
bring  forward  an  array  of  facts  concerning  official  extravagance  and 
corruption  in  the  Philippines,  as  it  is  predicted  will  be  the  case,  the 
Republicans  may  have  to  bestow  more  attention  upon  that  question 
than  they  now  contemplate. 

The  Democrats  in  Congress,  judging  from  the  debates  which 
occurred  during  the  extra  session,  are  not  only  anxious  but  willing  to 
meet  the  Republicans  on  the  tariff.  When  Congress  assembled,  the 
Democrats  elected  Representative  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
as  the  minority  leader ;  and  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  him,  the  neces- 
sity of  tariff  reduction  has  been  emphasized.  Mr.  Williams  enjoys  to 
a  large,  but  deserved,  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  has  already  acquitted  himself  most  admi- 
rably and  tactfully  in  debate.  According  to  him,  the  Democratic 
proposition  is  that  whenever  the  tariff  duties  are  lowered  to  the  com- 
petition point,  or  approximately  to  the  point  where  the  American 
manufacturer  or  producer  is  left  a  fair  profit,  without  the  monopolistic 
power  to  work  extortion  to  the  home  consumer,  the  latter  is  benefited 
by  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Mr.  Williams  made  this 
reduction  of  taxation  the  keynote  of  all  his  utterances.  When  a  Repub- 
lican Representative  asked  for  a  proper  definition  of  protection,  Mr. 
Williams  replied :  "  Protection  is  a  system  of  taxation  whereby  many 
are  robbed  in  order  that  a  few  men  may  be  hot-housed  by  legislation 
into  artificial  prosperity." 

Mr.  Williams  not  only  coins  phrases,  but  he  indulges  in  illustrations 
that  appeal  to  the  common  mind,  and  that  will,  undoubtedly,  be  much 
used  in  the  next  campaign.  His  imaginative  account  of  the  creation 
and  organization  of  the  banana  trust  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  tariff 
question  from  the  Democratic  point  of  view.     It  is  as  follows : 

There  is  in  the  United  States,  I  suppose,  not  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
where  bananas  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  I  could,  were  I  the  legislating 
body  of  this  country,  or  were  I  the  Czar  with  absolute  power  and  disposed  to  make  the 
people  pay  the  price  for  it,  create  a  "Great  American  Banana  Industry."  I  could 
put  a  tax  of  one  dollar  apiece  on  bananas  which  are  now  selling  in  the  streets  three 
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for  a  nickel,  and  inside  of  five  years  I  could,  with  a  good  custom-house  service, 
have  created  and  exploited  a  vast  banana  industry.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many 
people  who  formerly  ate  bananas  could  not  buy  any  bananas  at  all,  and  some  people 
would  have  to  buy  fewer  bananas ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  many  people,  who 
are  plutocrats  and  aristocrats,  would  eat  them  because  the  common  people — Dagoes, 
Jerseymen,  and  Mississippians — could  not. 

If  I  continued  that  system  of  taxation  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  there  would  have  come  to  the  front  a  new  generation  that  "  knew  not 
Joseph "  nor  cheap  bananas;  and  the  moment  sensible  people  came  into  power  with 
the  idea  of  revising  the  banana  schedule,  these  gentlemen  who  "knew  not  Joseph" 
and  had  gone  into  the  American  banana  business  and,  perhaps,  formed  a  banana 
trust  would  come  to  the  committee  room  of  the  national  legislature,  knocking  upon 
the  doors  all  the  time  and  giving  utterance  to  cries  of  unutterable  woe:  "Are  you 
going  to  strike  down  the  Great  American  Banana  Industry?  Are  you  going  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  a  dollar  apiece  on  bananas  to  eighty  cents?  We  can't  stand 
it.  It  will  ruin  us.  Are  you  going  to  make  the  people  engaged  in  banana-raising 
go  to  the  soup-houses?  Are  you  going  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  pauper  tropical 
sunshine  against  self-respecting  American  hot-house  laborers?  " 

AVhat  would  have  been  the  result  of  establishing  that  industry?  Merely  this, 
that  you  would  have  deflected  a  certain  amount  of  American  capital  and  a  certain 
amount  of  American  labor  engaged  in  the  general  hot-house  industry  into  a  different 
channel  of  hot-house  proceedings ;  and  instead  of  having  their  hot-houses  for  the  pur- 
pose they  have  them  now,  they  would  have  converted  them  into  banana  nurseries, 
and  the  consumers  would  be  paying  a  dollar  apiece,  or  perhaps  ninety  cents  apiece, 
for  bananas,  because  the  protected  interest  would  have  to  undersell  somewhat  the 
foreign  markets. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  years  "  home  competition  "  would  have  reduced  the  price 
of  bananas  in  the  American  market  to,  let  us  say,  forty  cents  apiece,  and  then 
Republican  orators  and  politicians  would  say  privately,  in  newspapers,  and  on  the 
stump,  and  within  these  walls,  with  due  solemnity  and  without  a  mutual  smile : 
"Lo,  and  behold!  See  how  a  protective  tariff  has  reduced  the  price  of  bananas 
from  ninety  cents  apiece  in  1950  to  forty  cents  apiece  in  1965 — nearly  fifty  per  cent 
decrease  in  price  to  the  consumer !     Protection  did  it !  " 

Yes!    A  reduction  from  superlative  extortion  to  comparative  extortion! 

But  in  all  this  picture  keep  in  mind  one  thing.  While  protectionism  lasted 
bananas  would  never  reach  three  for  a  nickel,  because,  if  they  did,  that  public 
enemy — tropical  sunshine — would  be  master. 

The  Congress  was  convened  by  the  President  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion on  November  9  that  it  might  consider,  to  quote  Mr.  Eoosevelt's 
words,  "the  legislation  necessary  to  put  into  operation  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Cuba,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session 
and  subsequently  by  the  Cuban  Government."  The  President's  mes- 
sage was  very  brief,  and  related  only  to  the  subject  of  Cuban  reci- 
procity; the  proposed  legislation  being  demanded,  in  his  opinion,  not 
only  by  our  interest,  but  by  our  honor.  Failure  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion, added  the  President,  would  come  perilously  near  a  repudiation  of 
the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation. 

This  appeal  of  the  President  was  coupled  with  the  emphatic  asser- 
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tion  that  the  treaty  did  not  sacrifice  one  American  industry,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  enlarged  an  adjacent  market  for  American  products. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  reciprocity  was  proposed  at  the  last 
session,  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  producers  of  beet  sugar  on  the 
ground  that  any  advantage  given  to  the  cane  sugar  grown  in  Cuba  was 
a  blow  at  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country.  This  opposition 
was  changed  into  acquiescence  thr«jugh  the  adoption  of  a  provision  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  sugar  should 
be  limited  to  five  years,  during  which  period  there  would  be  no  further 
agitation  of  the  subject.  This  conclusion  had  the  effect  of  solidifying 
the  Eepublicans  in  the  House,  so  that  when  the  bill  was  promptly 
reported  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arranging  a  time  for  a  vote. 

The  Democrats  supported  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  of  a  lower  tariff;  and  so,  when  the  final  vote  was 
taken,  the  hostile  element  could  not  number  sufficient  votes  to  demand 
a  roll-call.  Only  twenty-one  members  rose  when  the  negative  side  was 
called.  The  Democrats  had  previously  attempted  to  secure  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  striking  out  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  and 
eliminating  the  five-year  clause  of  the  treaty.  When  they  failed  in 
this  endeavor,  they  supported  the  measure  exactly  as  it  had  been 
reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  is  rather  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  first  amendment  which  they  proposed  was  adopted 
by  the  House  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress.  The  effect  of  its  enact- 
ment would  have  been,  in  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  bill,  "  to  deprive  the  sugar  trust  of  this  country  of  some 
of  its  power  to  extort  from  the  consumer,  curtail  its  power  to  bear  down 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  thereby  injuring  the  sugar-planter,  and 
lessen  its  ability  to  dictate  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  sugar  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  do  business,  and  the  price  at  which  they  shall 
sell  refined  sugar."  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  Senate  did  not 
enact  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  House  in  the  last  session,  and  this 
year,  in  the  House,  the  rule  under  which  the  reciprocity  bill  was  con- 
sidered was  so  framed  as  to  prevent  the  amendment  from  again  being 
offered. 

The  measure  was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  16, 
and  is  now  a  law.  The  practically  unanimous  support  which  it  received 
from  Republicans  and  Democrats  prevented  it  from  being  placed  in  the 
category  of  a  partisan  measure.  It  provides  that  the  tariff  now  charged 
upon  imports  from  Cuba  shall  be  lowered  twenty  per  cent,  and  that 
such   reduction   shaU   also   apply   to   any  tarift'  rates   enacted   in   the 
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future.     The  clause  which  placated  the  beet-sugar  producers  was  as 
follows : 

Provided,  that  while  said  convention  is  in  force  no  sugar  imported  from  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  and  being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  at  a  reduction  of  duty  greater  than 
twenty  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon  as  provided  by  the  tariff  act  of  the 
United  States,  approved  July  24,  1897;  and  no  sugar,  the  product  of  any  other 
foreign  country,  shall  be  admitted  by  treaty  or  convention  into  the  United  States, 
while  this  convention  is  in  force,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  provided  by  the 
tariff  act  of  the  United  States  approved  July  24,  1897;  and  provided  further,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  customs  duties  can  be  changed  otherwise  than  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  originating  in  said  House. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  American  people  will 
profit  by  this  reciprocity  law.  That  the  sugar  trust  will  profit  goes 
without  question.  Every  pound  of  sugar  that  enters  the  United  States 
from  Cuba  —  and  the  imports  last  year  were  2,395,927,770  pounds  — 
will  pay  one -fifth  less  duty  than  heretofore.  If  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  remains  the  same,  as  it  probably  will,  the  amount  saved  in  duty 
will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  trust.  It  will  be  interesting  next  fall  to 
compute  the  profits  to  the  trust  through  the  reduction  of  the  duty;  but 
if  the  Democrats  propose  to  cite  this  profit  for  campaign  purposes,  they 
must  remember  that  they  were  willing  parties  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law  which  made  such  profits  possible. 

The  passing  of  Populism  was  emphasized  by  the  elections  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  comment.  In  Ohio,  where  all  the  vagaries  of  the 
Populist  party  had  been  adopted  by  the  Democracy,  and  where  Tom 
Johnson,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  stood  as  the  apostle 
of  all  Populistic  doctrines,  the  crushing  defeat  which  Johnson  and  his 
ticket  experienced  was  equivalent  to  the  total  extinction  of  every 
vestige  of  Populism.  The  result  in  Nebraska  was  equally  convincing. 
Judge  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State,  was 
nominated  for  reelection,  having  made  a  splendid  record.  He  was 
supported  by  the  Populists,  who  forced  his  nomination  upon  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  State.  He  commanded  the  full  strength  of  the 
fusion  forces,  and  yet  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
10,000.  The  previous  year  all  the  Populist  candidates  for  Congress  in 
Nebraska  were  left  at  home ;  and  now  the  retirement  of  Judge  Sullivan, 
in  the  State  where  Populism  had  its  birth,  and  where  it  has  retained 
control  for  a  period  longer  than  in  any  other  State,  is  a  fact  full  of 
political  significance. 
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The  return  of  Colorado  to  the  Republican  ranks,  after  nearly  ten 
years  of  Populistic  control,  must  also  be  accepted  as  an  indication  that 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  as  well  as  in  the  States  along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  the  political  contests  of  the  future  will 
be  between  the  old-time  parties.  More  than  this,  the  lesson  of  the 
disappearance  of  Populism  is  one  that  must  be  taken  close  to  heart  by 
the  Democratic  leaders,  who  will  have  no  incentive  in  the  next 
national  convention  to  regard  the  Populists  as  a  factor  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  session  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  in  Washington 
on  December  11  was  the  occasion  of  the  gathering  of  party  leaders  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  discussion,  in  which  the  members  of 
the  committee  participated,  there  was  a  unanimous  expression  of  belief 
in  a  Republican  victory  in  1904,  but  a  division  of  sentiment  regarding 
the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  making  the  tariff  the  paramount  issue. 
Chicago  was  selected  as  the  city  where  the  next  national  convention 
shall  be  held,  the  choice  being  promptly  made.  In  former  days  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  political  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  respective 
candidates  through  the  selection  of  one  or  the  other  city,  but  this  con- 
sideration is  not  now  potent.  Chicago  was  named  for  purely  practical 
reasons  —  its  central  location,  its  ample  raih^oad,  telegraph,  and  hotel 
facilities,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  promises  made  as  to  a  capacious 
hall  would  be  fully  redeemed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  has 
passed  when  the  National  Committee  will  sacrifice  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  thousands  of  delegates  and  visitors  through  a  desire  to  cater 
to  the  local  pride  of  a  city  insufficiently  equipped  for  convention 
purposes. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  delivered  upon  the  opening  day  of 
the  regular  session,  the  President  touched  upon  few  matters  of  purely 
political  importance.  He  devoted  much  space,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  the  revolution  in  Panama,  justifying  the  action  of  the 
Government.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Panama  episode 
can  be  twisted  into  a  campaign  issue,  so  thoroughly  is  the  public  mind 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  President's  inherent  honesty  and  moral  courage  —  qualities 
which  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  American  people  —  were  shown  in 
his  earnest  and  even  bitter  condemnation  of  the  frauds  connected  with 
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the  public  lands,  the  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  by  the  Post- Office 
Department  officials,  and  the  naturalization  frauds;  while  his  appeal  for 
a  speedy  international  agreement  making  bribery  an  extraditable  offence 
was  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  denunciation  of  bribe -giving  and 
bribe-taking.  The  most  interesting  and  significant  utterance  in  the 
message,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  related  to  capital  and  labor.  It 
required  considerable  courage  to  discuss  this  subject  frankly,  for  both 
capital  and  labor  are  averse  to  criticism,  and  are  extremely  jealous  of 
any  advantage  shown  to  the  one  over  the  other.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  a  very  general  acquiescence  in  the  President's  position  that 
corporations  which  dread  publicity  are  not  honest,  and  with  his  asser- 
tion that  there  is  no  need  to  be  over-sensitive  regarding  the  welfare  of 
such  corporations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  next  national  campaign 
will  have  been  fought  and  won  before  the  President  can  again  address 
Congress  in  an  annual  message,  and  in  view  of  the  important  part 
which  these  two  great  factors  will  play  in  that  campaign,  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  his  position  upon  capital  and  labor  as  follows : 

The  consistent  policy  of  the  national  Government,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power,  is 
to  hold  in  check  the  unscrupulous  man,  whether  employer  or  employee;  but  to 
refuse  to  weaken  individual  initiative  or  to  hamper  or  cramp  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  We  recognize  that  this  is  an  era  of  federation  and  combina- 
tion, in  which  great  capitalistic  corporations  and  labor  unions  have  become  factors  of 
tremendous  importance  in  all  industrial  centres.  Hearty  recognition  is  given  the 
far-reaching,  beneficent  work  which  has  been  accomplished  through  both  corpora- 
tions and  unions,  and  the  line  as  between  different  corporations,  as  between  different 
unions,  is  drawn  as  it  is  between  different  individuals  —  that  is,  it  is  drawn  on 
conduct,  the  effort  being  to  treat  both  organized  capital  and  organized  labor  alike; 
asking  nothing  save  that  the  interest  of  each  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  that  the  conduct  of  each  shall  conform  to 
the  fundamental  rules  of  obedience  to  law,  of  individual  freedom,  and  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing  toward  all.  Whenever  either  corporation,  labor  union,  or  indi- 
vidual disregards  the  law  or  acts  in  a  spirit  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannous  interference 
with  the  rights  of  others,  whether  corporations  or  individuals,  then  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction,  it  will  see  to  it  that  the  misconduct  is  stopped, 
paying  not  the  slightest  heed  to  the  position  or  power  of  the  corporation,  the  union, 
or  the  individual,  but  only  to  one  vital  fact — that  is,  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  or  aggregate  of  individuals  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  Every  man  must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as 
he  lil<:es  with  his  property  or  his  labor,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  the  rights  of 
others.  No  man  is  above  the  law,  and  no  man  is  below  it;  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's 
permission  when  we  require  him  to  obey  it.  Obedience  to  the  law  is  demanded  as 
a  right;  not  asked  as  a  favor. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  truth  to  assert  that  "every  man 
must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his 
property  or  his  labor,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  the  rights  of 
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others,"  and  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  courageous  thing  for  a  President 
seeking  reelection  to  say  it.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  against 
President  Eoosevelt,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  evasion.  When  his 
mind  is  fixed,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  opinions  without  fear  or  favor; 
and  it  is  apparent  that  he  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  conse- 
quences which  the  expression  of  those  opinions  may  have  upon  his 
personal  career. 

The  Democratic  party  is  still  groping  for  a  Presidential  candidate. 
Interviews  with  Democratic  Representatives,  published  daily  for  some 
weeks  in  "The  Washington  Post,"  revealed  a  lack  of  unanimity.  The 
general  trend  is  still  toward  Senator  Gorman,  with  a  strong  leaning 
toward  some  New  York  man,  although  there  is  not  much  enthusiasm 
for  Judge  Parker.  Senator  Gorman  would  command  more  strength  in 
New  York  than  any  other  man  outside  that  State ;  and  if  the  conven- 
tion should  now  be  held,  he  would  unquestionably,  in  my  opinion,  be 
the  nominee.  Ex-President  Cleveland  is  definitely  out  of  the  running, 
his  own  declination  to  that  effect  having  recently  been  published. 

Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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All  diplomatic  trails  lead  to  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  has  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  world's  stage  since  I  last  wrote,  and  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  all  the  great  Powers  have  spent  many  an  anxious  hour  won- 
dering whether  she  at  last  believed  that  she  was  powerful  enough  to 
tempt  the  fortunes  of  war,  or  whether  she  would  still  continue  to  fight 
with  the  weapon  she  knows  best  how  to  use,  namely,  diplomacy.  The 
tentacles  of  Russian  diplomacy  have  stretched  from  the  Japan  Sea  in 
the  Far  East  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  West;  Paris,  Berlin,  London, 
Vienna,  and  Washington  have  all  felt  the  tightening  grasp  of  the  Colos- 
sus of  the  North.  With  a  population  numerically  great,  but  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  with  undeveloped  resources,  with  credit  so  insecure 
that  it  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  accessions  of  foreign  gold  —  a 
country,  in  a  word,  seemingly  less  fitted  to  be  a  world  leader  than  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  Germany  —  Russia  apparently  domi- 
nates the  world. 

It  is  a  curious  phase  of  twentieth- century  civilization.  The  least 
civilized,  the  least  progressive,  the  least  modern  of  all  nations  has  forced 
all  the  others  to  bow  to  her  will.  The  world  has  witnessed  before  this 
the  spectacle  of  a  barbarous  despotism  crushing  a  more  highly  advanced 
civilization,  but  the  Attilas  of  history  had  something  more  than  mere 
savagery  to  make  them  the  Scom'ge  of  God.  The  great  empire  which 
Charlemagne  hoped  to  found,  but  which  fell  to  fragments  with  his 
death,  served  its  purpose ;  and  his  wars,  many  of  them  waged  for  mere 
lust  of  conquest,  spread  the  civilization  of  the  time.  The  hand  that 
guided  the  leaden  whip  was  the  hand  of  intelligence.  The  weight  of 
numbers  counted  for  more  than  it  does  to-day,  when  campaigns  are 
managed  as  much  by  finance  ministers  as  by  chiefs  of  staffs,  and  when 
it  is  to  the  treasure  chest  that  the  minister  of  war  first  turns  for  his  war 
material.  In  everything  else  except  men  —  and  mere  numbers  count 
for  little  in  modern  warfare  —  Russia  compares  unfavorably  with  other 
great  Powers ;  and  yet  Russia,  as  Napoleon  predicted  at  St.  Helena,  is 
"the  Power  that  marches  the  most  surely,  and  with  the  greatest  strides, 
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toward  universal  domination."  It  is  a  marvellous  and  disheartening 
thought  to  contemplate ;  disheartening  because  Kussia's  march  to  uni- 
versal domination  is  over  liberty  and  freedom  lying  prostrate.  The  car 
of  Kussian  domination,  which  rolls  on  with  the  inevitableness  of  fate, 
is  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  whose  path  is  marked  by  the  mangled  forms 
of  its  victims. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  written  in  a  higher  civilization  forced 
upon  conquered  peoples  by  their  conquerors  —  very  often  a  savage, 
brutal,  and  bloody  civilization,  but  its  very  savagery  making  it  a  civil- 
izing agent  and  giving  it  a  purpose  which  it  served.  The  Visigoths, 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  the  Alemanni,  the  Frisians, 
although  skin-clad  barbarians,  established  certain  rules  of  action,  in 
fact,  laws,  which  brought  society  to  recognize  definite  and  regular  prin- 
ciples. Civilization,  we  have  been  told,  rides  upon  a  gun-carriage;  but, 
in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  after  the  gun-carriage  come  the  print- 
ing-press and  the  school-house.  England  conquered  India,  and  the 
conquest  of  India  is  written  in  pages  of  blood;  but  the  India  of  to-day 
is  an  India  of  liberty,  whose  native  press  may  say  what  it  thinks, 
whose  people  may  practise  that  religion  which  they  believe,  and  to 
whom  justice  is  meted  out.  The  United  States  is  writing  history  in 
the  Philippines.  Its  avant-courier  of  civilization  is  the  familiar  gun- 
carriage,  and  behind  the  guns  marches  the  American  school-teacher. 
But  can  the  same  be  said  of  Russia?  Wherein  is  Eussian  civilization 
any  better  than  that  of  China?  In  what  way  does  it  profit  Man- 
churia to  be  under  the  yoke  of  Russia?  Can  Russia  be  expected 
to  give  to  aliens  what  she  denies  her  own  people?  In  what  part  of 
Russia  can  there  be  found  a  free  press,  or  political,  civil,  or  religious 
rights,  or  the  school-house,  or  the  right  to  say  or  think  as  one  pleases  ? 
The  Russian  university  is  neither  liberal  nor  free.  The  best  thought  of 
the  best  modern  writers  is  on  the  index  expurgatorius,  because  it  may 
teach  the  youth  of  Russia  to  long  for  the  freedom  which  she  attempts 
to  stifle. 

The  world  at  heart  to-day  is  democratic.  The  masses  are  democrats, 
no  matter  imder  what  form  of  government  they  live.  The  world  has 
placed  its  imprimatur  upon  all  that  goes  to  make  democracy  —  a  free 
press,  individual  liberty  of  action,  the  right  to  gain  knowledge,  equality 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Russia  stifles  the  aspirations  of  democracy ; 
Russia  is  the  one  great  country  in  all  the  world  which  is  reactionary ; 
Russia  is  as  great  an  anachronism  in  the  family  of  nations  at  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  the  mummery  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  proces- 
22 
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sion  is  to  the  sense  of  the  staid,  sober,  and  unimaginative  Londoner,  as 
he  looks  upon  knights  in  tin  armor  and  Gog  and  Magog  in  all  their 
mediaeval  splendor.  Eussia's  press  cowers  under  the  brutality  of  the 
censor ;  her  people  may  not  think  except  as  their  governors  would  have 
them  think,  and  they  may  not  voice  what  they  feel;  there  is  no  system 
of  education  by  which  knowledge  is  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the 
most  humble  and  poverty-stricken ;  for  the  peasant  there  is  one  code  of 
laws,  and  for  the  prince  another.  And  this  is  the  civilization  which 
Eussia,  because  of  the  supineness  and  cowardice  of  the  world,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  force  upon  China ! 

The  chief  interest  of  statesmen  has  centred  about  Eussia' s  move- 
ments in  the  Far  East.  When  I  last  wrote,  it  appeared  as  if  Eussia 
and  Japan  were  on  the  verge  of  war;  but,  although  that  danger  is  not 
entirely  past,  it  is  probable  that  the  agony  of  dying  men  on  the  field  of 
battle  will  not  be  the  requiem  of  the  dying  year.  The  pivot  on  which 
peace  is  poised  is  still  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  weight  of  an  incau- 
tious finger  would  send  it  toppling  over  into  the  abyss  of  destruction. 
Peace  has  been  preserved  thus  far  because  both  nations  are  evidently 
afraid  of  risking  everything  on  the  hazard  of  war.  This  is  especially  so 
with  Japan,  as  she  has  less  to  gain  from  success  and  everything  to  lose 
by  defeat. 

Suppose  Japan  should  make  war  on  Eussia  and  destroy  the  Eussian 
fleet.  The  prestige  of  the  conquering  nation  would  be  enormously 
increased,  and  she  would  be  cock  of  the  walk  in  Asia,  but  she  could  not 
hope  to  follow  up  her  victory.  She  would  be  in  the  position  of  an 
army  that  has  routed  its  enemy,  but  has  no  cavalry  wherewith  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  destruction  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  rallying  and 
making  another  stand.  Japan  might,  and  undoubtedly  would,  wrest  Port 
Arthur  from  Eussia  and  thus  establish  herself  on  the  Chinese  mainland, 
which  would  give  her  a  valuable  and  strategically  important  point 
d'appici.  In  all  probability  she  could  capture  or  destroy  Dalny  and 
turn  into  a  heap  of  rubbish  the  city  built  to  order,  which  has  cost  Eussia 
so  many  millions ;  but  that  would  be  the  extent  of  her  power  to  injure 
her  adversary.  She  could  not  carry  the  war  into  Manchuria  and  oust 
Eussia  from  that  province.  Eussia  would  simply  retire  and  wait. 
Eussia  always  waits  for  the  psychological  moment.  Should  she  suffer 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  it  would  take  her  many  years  to  recover 
from  the  blow,  and  in  the  mean  time  Japan  would  become  the  dominant 
Power  in  the  East,  and  might  infuse  some  of  her  own  spirit  into  the 
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Chinese  and  make  them  a  nation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  But 
Eussia  would  not  be  destroyed;  she  would  simply  be  crippled. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  Japan  be  vanquished,  she  would  become, 
from  a  power  strong  enough  to  be  feared  and  respected  by  Eussia,  a 
negligible  quantity  which  neither  Eussia  nor  any  oue  else  need  respect 
or  fear.  Corea  would  be  lost  to  her  forever.  Her  fleet  sent  to  the 
bottom  or  captured,  she  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  even  a  second-rate 
naval  power.  Her  position  would  be  as  desperate  and  as  humiliating 
as  was  that  of  China  when  Japan  held  her  at  her  mercy. 

War  between  Japan  and  Eussia,  if  fought  single-handed,  is  a  gam- 
bler's chance  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  and  no  wonder  that  she 
hesitates  to  stake  everything  on  the  turn  of  the  card.  There  are  high 
military  authorities  who  believe  that  Japan  is  stronger  on  the  sea  than 
Eussia,  and  that  the  Japanese  navy  would  turn  the  Eussian  ships  into 
shattered  hulks.  But  war  —  especially  naval  war,  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing  under  modern  conditions  —  is  too  inexact  a  science  for 
absolute  predictions.  Considering  materiel  and  personnel,  especially  the 
factor  of  personality ;  considering  that  the  Japanese  would  be  animated 
by  the  loftiest  spirit  of  patriotism  and  that  as  a  race  they  are  utterly 
devoid  of  fear,  and  are  imbued  with  almost  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mohammedan  in  their  belief  that  nothing  is  more  glorious  than  to  meet 
death  facing  a  foe  and  in  defence  of  country ;  and  remembering  also 
that  the  Japanese,  like  all  islanders,  are  a  maritime  people,  and  that 
the  sea  is  almost  as  much  their  native  element  as  the  land,  the  Japanese 
ought  to  win.  Yet  no  one  would  feel  certain,  until  the  news  came,  that 
the  Eussian  fleet  had  been  smashed  under  the  withering  fire  poured  into 
it  by  the  Japanese  gunners.     No  wonder  Japan  hesitates. 

She  has  appealed  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  Great  Britain, 
but  neither  country  has  been  willing  to  loosen  the  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard. Both  these  nations  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  Far  East ;  both 
are  in  sympathy  with  Japan  and  opposed  to  Eussia,  because  their 
political  no  less  than  their  commercial  interests  are  menaced  by  Eussian 
dominance.  England  is  the  formal  ally  of  Japan,  and  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  come  to  her  assistance  in  case  she  is  attacked  by  more  than 
one  Power  —  by  Eussia  and  France,  for  instance.  She  is  not  bound, 
however,  to  assist  Japan  with  her  military  forces  so  long  as  the  war  is 
merely  a  duel.  Diplomacy  fears  that  the  war  could  not  be  localized, 
and  would  not  be  confined  to  the  two  Powers.  This  is  why  all  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  has  been  exerted  upon  her  ally  to  keep 
the  peace. 
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The  diplomacy  of  Russia  threatens  to  interfere  with  American  plans 
and  to  bring  the  two  countries  into  clash.  Eussia  promised  to  evacu- 
ate Manchuria  on  the  eighth  of  last  October.  She  did  not  do  so.  She 
made  a  feint  of  withdrawing  her  troops  from  Mukden,  and  then  imme- 
diately afterward  reoccupied  the  city  on  the  pretext  that  the  Chinese 
were  incapable  of  preserving  order.  On  the  eighth  of  October  China 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  which,  among 
other  things,  Mukden  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  For  months  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  Eussia  had 
attempted  to  prevent  Mukden  from  being  made  an  open  city,  because 
she  saw  that  this  would  weaken  her  political  control  of  Manchuria. 
Her  acquiescence  in  the  treaty  was  an  acknowledgment  that  China's 
sovereignty  over  Manchuria  remained  unimpaired. 

By  the  treaty  the  United  States  obtains  certain  well-defined  polit- 
ical rights  of  which  she  cannot  be  deprived  by  Russia.  No  matter 
what  may  happen,  those  rights  are  American.  They  constitute,  so  to 
speak,  a  flaw  in  the  title  should  Russia  attempt  to  foreclose  her  mort- 
gage on  Manchuria.  In  all  future  events  concerning  Manchuria  the 
United  States  must  be  reckoned  with,  which  is  reason  enough  why 
Russia  has  viewed  with  the  greatest  displeasure  American  participation 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Far  East,  and  has  endeavored,  by  every 
means  known  to  her  diplomacy,  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  new 
American  commercial  treaty  with  China.  That  she  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful is  due  to  the  fact  that  Russian  duplicity  has  been  met  by  the 
persistence  and  pertinacity  of  Secretary  Hay.  He  has  refused  to  be 
swerved  from  the  path  which  he  marked  out  for  himself.  He  saw  the 
advantage  of  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  political  rights  in 
Manchuria,  and  those  rights  have  now  been  secured  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  signed  last  October. 

If  we  turn  to  France,  we  see  that  Russia  has  bulked  largely  in  French 
affairs  during  the  last  few  months.  About  the  end  of  October  Count 
Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  some  days  in  conference  with  M.  Delcasse,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  but  the  precise  objects  of  these  confer- 
ences, although  they  can  be  readily  imagined,  have  not  been  officially 
announced.  Much  publicity  was  given  to  the  fact  that  Count  Lams- 
dorff presented  to  President  Loubet  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Czar, 
written,  we  are  told,  "in  the  warmest  and  most  fraternal  spirit," 
referring  to  the  strong  bonds  between  France  and  Russia  which  operate 
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toward  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  expressing  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  writer  at  the  fact  that  France,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
sentiment,  has  strengthened  international  ties  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-French  treaty  of  arbitration. 

Eussian  diplomacy  is  either  cynical  or  subtle,  and  this  letter  may 
be  accepted  as  an  instance  of  Eussian  cynicism.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  visit  of  Count  Lamsdorff  to  Paris  had  a  purpose  more 
important  than  merely  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Eepublic  an  amiable  but  banal  letter,  and  that  Count  Lamsdorff  did  not 
go  to  Versailles,  where  he  and  M.  Delcass^  held  these  conferences  so 
as  to  be  undisturbed,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  Amidst  the  great 
trees  and  the  walks  made  famous  by  the  amours  of  a  pleasure-loving 
monarch,  the  talk  of  the  two  statesmen,  we  may  feel  sure,  dwelt  on 
war  rather  than  on  love. 

On  October  14,  two  weeks  before  Count  Lamsdorff  arrived  in  Paris, 
official  announcement  was  made  in  London  and  Paris  of  the  signing  of 
a  treaty  between  Lord  Lansdowne,  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  by  which  certain  differences  which  may  arise 
in  the  future  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  diplomacy,  are  to  be  referred  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  treaty  is  not  as  far-reaching  in  its  scope  as  that  which 
was  negotiated  between  Secretary  Olney  and  the  late  Lord  Pauncefote 
providing  for  general  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  which  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify ;  but  it  indicates  the 
entente  now  existing  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  proves  that 
the  old  spirit  of  hatred  and  distrust  which  has  so  long  prevailed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  is  fast  disappearing.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  Eussia.  To  a  certain  extent  it  weakens  the 
Dual  Alliance.  The  original  purpose  of  that  alliance  was  to  be  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  Triple  Alliance ;  but  of  recent  years  the  Franco-Eussian 
alliance  has  been  dii^ected  as  much  against  England  and  in  opposition 
to  English  policy  as  it  has  been  against  the  policy  of  Germany,  Eussia, 
and  Italy.  Anything  that  draws  France  and  England  closer  together 
and  removes  the  danger  of  conflict  between  them  makes  France  less 
anxious  to  join  Eussia  in  a  policy  which  may  bring  Eussia  and  England 
in  collision  and  involve  France. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Forum  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
French  statesmen  and  French  publicists  were  asking  what  they  gained 
by  their  alliance  with  Eussia,  and  whether  their  being  tied  to  the  Eus- 
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sian  chariot  had  not  proved  exceedingly  costly  for  France,  without  car- 
rying with  it  any  compensating  advantage.  Coincident  with  the  visit 
of  Count  Lamsdorff  to  Paris  appears  an  article  in  the  "Sifecle,"  bluntly 
asking  what  France  has  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  seven  or  eight 
thousand  million  francs  which  she  has  lent  to  Russia.  Discussing  the 
question  broadly  and  philosophically  in  its  effect  on  France  as  a  world 
power,  the  "  Si^cle  "  finds  that  she  has  gained  nothing  by  the  alliance. 
At  the  time  when  she  was  most  in  need  of  an  ally  —  when  England 
threatened  war  over  Fashoda,  and  France  turned  to  Russia  for  assistance 
—  she  found  herself  deserted.  Politically,  she  has  gained  nothing; 
neither  has  she  profited  commercially.  It  was  the  hope  of  French  manu- 
facturers that  France  would  receive  in  Russian  markets  certain  advan- 
tages not  granted  to  other  nations ;  but,  as  the  "  Sifecle  "  points  out,  the 
statistics  of  French  trade  show  that  France  has  been  given  no  extraordi- 
nary favors,  and  that  her  investment  of  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
in  Russian  bonds,  which  in  all  probability  saved  Russia  from  bank- 
ruptcy, has  resulted  in  no  permanent  advantage  to  the  French  people. 

Russia  needs  France  for  her  selfish  interests,  and  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  alliance  to  be  ruptured.  When  it  was  first  concluded  France 
was  isolated;  she  was  in  danger  of  attack  from  Germany,  and  she 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  own  salvation  to  have  a  strong  Euro- 
pean ally.  But  conditions  have  changed  during  the  last  ten  years. 
France  is  once  more  self-reliant;  her  people  are  growing  more  stable 
and  more  conservative ;  French  ministries  have  a  longer  duration  of  life ; 
and  the  danger  of  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  is  no  longer  a  spectre 
to  terrify  the  minds  of  French  statesmen.  The  events  of  the  last  year 
have  shown  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  become,  as  they  once  were,  allies,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  to-day  no  country  with  whom  the  British 
people  would  more  gladly  conclude  a  formal  alliance  than  with  France. 

If  French  writers  realize  that  the  alliance  with  Russia  is  a  jug- 
handled  arrangement  by  which  France  holds  the  handle  and  Russia 
obtains  all  the  outpouring,  Russian  writers  are  no  less  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  enthusiasm  which  the  alliance  evoked  in  France  a  few  years 
ago  is  now  no  longer  potent  to  open  the  floodgates  of  hysterical  emotion. 
One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  from  a  Russian  writer  on  this 
subject  is  an  article  by  Prince  Mestchersky  in  the  "Grazhdanin,"  in 
which  he  says : 

The  barometer  of  Franco-Russian  sympathies  has  sensibly  fallen  during  the  year. 
The  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  like  a  wounded  bird  fluttering  with  one  wing.    I  be- 
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lieve  it  will  shortly  be  overtaken  by  the  fate  which  every  alliance  between  a  Chris- 
tian state  and  a  government  of  cannibals  must  inevitably  meet.  At  all  events  I 
hear  everywhere  the  same  phrase,  "L'alliance  est  malade." 

The  r6le  of  Emperor  William  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
that  of  the  "honest  broker,"  who  will  attend  to  any  commission  in 
which  he  sees  profit  for  himself,  and  will  sell  or  buy  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market.  Whenever  the  stormy  petrel  hovers  low  over  the 
blackening  clouds  of  European  politics,  the  Kaiser  may  be  relied  upon 
to  see  if  he  cannot  make  something  when  the  storm  bursts.  Noting 
the  signs  of  the  weakening  of  the  Franco-Eussian  alliance,  he  has  evi- 
dently made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
Eussia  and  Germany.  Germany,  no  less  than  Eussia,  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  rapprochement  between  England  and  France,  and  has 
been  trying  to  offset  it  by  cementing  the  relations  between  herself  and 
Eussia.  It  has  been  denied  that  an  understanding  exists  by  which  she 
pledges  Eussia  a  free  hand  in  China  in  return  for  certain  favors  not  yet 
revealed ;  but  semi-official  denials  count  for  little  in  modern  diplomacy, 
and,  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  statecraft  on  to-day's  stage  recently 
remarked :  "  A  Eusso-German  alliance  in  regard  to  the  Far  East  is  the 
only  explanation  of  Eussia' s  cynical  defiance  of  the  world,  and  her  abso- 
lute indifference  to  her  solenm  pledges." 

In  turning  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Near  East,  we  again  find  Eussia 
the  central  figure  in  trying  to  arrange  with  Austria  a  sort  of  peace  in 
Macedonia,  and  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  put  into  effect  the  reforms 
which  humanity  and  civilization  demand.  Only  a  short  time  ago  it 
appeared  as  if  war  would  be  declared  by  Turkey,  or  as  if  the  Powers 
would  be  compelled  once  more  to  regulate  by  force  the  perpetual  chaos 
and  bloodshed  which  the  world  has  permitted  to  exist  under  the  name 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  the  Sultan,  as  usual,  has  turned  the  neces- 
sities of  his  opponents  to  his  own  use,  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  Turk 
has  been  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Aus- 
tria and  Eussia  are  still  pressing  for  the  execution  of  the  reforms  which 
have  been  demanded;  but  Eussia  is  only  languidly  exerting  her  influ- 
ence. She  has  more  important  things  to  attend  to  in  China ;  and,  with 
the  fear  of  an  imminent  war  with  Japan,  she  dare  not  dissipate  her 
energies  by  embarking  on  a  campaign  in  the  Balkans.  War  with  Japan 
would  tax  the  military  and  financial  resources  of  her  empke  to  the 
utmost,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  divert  a  single  battalion  or  a  single 
rouble  in  any  other  direction. 
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The  mystery  of  Eussian  domestic  politics  is  a  sealed  book  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  One  never  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  there 
imtil  the  thing  itself  has  come  to  pass,  and  even  then  its  significance  is 
only  dimly  understood  by  the  non-Russian  mind.  M.  de  Witte,  the 
Czar's  finance  minister,  one  of  the  great  financiers  of  his  day,  a  man  of 
constructive  genius  with  a  vivid  imagination,  has  for  some  mysterious 
reason  lost  favor  with  the  Czar.  In  truly  Oriental  method  he  has  been 
"promoted"  by  being  deprived  of  his  great  office,  his  power,  and  his 
influence,  and  relegated  to  a  position,  nominally  of  some  importance, 
where  he  has  no  power  and  no  opportunity  to  impress  his  individuality 
upon  affairs.  Why  he  was  promoted  by  being  kicked  upstairs  no  one 
knows  exactly;  but  it  is  the  general  belief  that  he  opposed  the  war 
party,  because  he,  of  all  men,  best  knew  Russia's  weakness,  and  because 
upon  his  shoulders,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  fall  the  burden  of  provid- 
ing means  to  finance  the  campaign.  Russia,  however,  has  neither  the 
resources  nor  the  credit  to  enable  her  to  stand  the  drain  of  a  war  whose 
cost  would  be  thousands  of  millions. 

Although  Czar  Nicholas  II  is  a  man  of  peace,  and  is  really  inspired 
by  the  impulses  which  led  him  to  create  The  Hague  Tribunal,  he  is  a 
weak  man  controlled  by  his  entourage,  and  is  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  war  party  in  Russia  is  on  top, 
and  de  Witte  has  to  go.  Count  Lamsdorff  is  also  said  to  have  fallen  into 
disfavor,  because  he  has  been  closely  affiliated  with  de  Witte,  and  with 
de  Witte  believes  that  Russian  diplomacy  could  accomplish  more  in  the 
end  than  Russian  arms,  besides  being  less  costly.  To  show  how  little 
the  world  at  large  knows  of  Russian  affairs,  the  man  who  is  to-day  said 
to  stand  closer  to  the  Czar  than  anybody  else  is  a  man  whose  name  the 
Western  world  has  scarcely  ever  heard.  This  man  is  Bezobrazoff,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  interested  in  commercial  operations  in  the  Far 
East,  and  who  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  Manchuria,  in  the  not 
far  distant  future,  is  destined  to  become  a  field  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance and  capable  of  yielding  vast  riches.  Bezobrazoff  is  credited 
with  having  managed,  by  some  occult  means  which  nobody  has  yet 
been  able  to  discover,  to  induce  the  Czar  to  faU  in  with  his  schemes  and 
to  tighten  his  grip  upon  Manchuria. 

The  convulsion  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  which  Colombia  has 
lost  her  sovereignty  over  that  neck  of  land  and  a  new  republic  has  come 
into  being,  does  not  come  within  my  province  so  far  as  it  relates  to  domes- 
tic affairs  and  impinges  upon  the  American  political  horizon.     I  have  to 
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consider  it  in  its  broader  aspects,  and  as  affecting  the  whole  world, 
especially  international  relations.  Whether,  as  some  of  the  critics  of 
the  Administration  would  try  to  make  us  believe,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  were  privy  to  the  revolution,  and,  by  a  policy  of  inaction  at 
one  time  and  vigorous  action  at  another,  made  it  possible  for  Panama 
to  gain  her  independence,  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  to  the  world 
at  large,  however  vital  an  issue  it  may  become  in  American  politics. 
What  interests  the  world  is  the  substitution  of  a  decent,  orderly,  and 
stable  government  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  an  oligarchy  and  the 
anarchy  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Latin-America  since  those  opera- 
bouffe  republics,  under  presidents  of  the  Bombastes  Furioso  type,  have 
played  at  setting  up  governments. 

The  world  at  large  does  not  care  in  the  slightest  who  is  the  nominal  ' 
ruler  of  Panama,  or  Colombia,  or  Venezuela,  or  any  of  the  other  minor 
republics  of  the  Western  hemisphere ;  but  its  paramount  interest  is  in 
the  security  of  life  and  property  and  in  the  recognition  by  those  coun- 
tries of  the  code  which  governs  the  relations  between  civilized  nations. 
Eevolutions,  civil  wars,  disregard  for  the  rights  of  foreigners,  and  in- 
difference to  contractual  obligations  have  kept  these  South  American 
republics  in  constant  turmoil  with  the  European  Powers.  For  much  of 
this  the  United  States  must  be  held  morally  responsible,  as  the  modern 
interpretation  given  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  led  the  so-called  repub- 
lics of  South  America  to  imagine  that  they  could  defy  Europe,  violate 
their  pledges,  and  disregard  their  obligations  without  having  to  pay  the, 
penalty  for  a  breach  of  faith.  Secure  in  their  position  and  confident 
that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  any  European  power  to  seize 
territory,  the  dictators  in  South  America  have  felt  that  they  were  pro- 
tected, and  that  they  could  do  anything  without  having  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  This  has  encouraged  South  America  to  defraud  her 
European  creditors,  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  world.  It  has  tended,  in 
short,  to  keep  South  America  in  a  condition  only  one  degree  removed 
from  barbarism. 

The  countries  of  the  Old  World  have  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Monroe ' 
Doctrine  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  American  diplomacy,  but  they  have 
objected  to  its  ?7i2'sinterpretation  and  misapplication.  European  states- 
men have  maintained  that  if  the  United  States  assumes  the  position  of 
guardian  of  the  Western  hemisphere  and  prevents  colonization  or  acqui- 
sition of  territory  by  Europe,  that  assumption  of  power  carries  with  it  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  compel  the  South 
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American  countries  faithfully  to  observe  their  obligations  and  to  respect 
international  rights.  But  this  the  United  States  has  not  done.  Onj 
more  than  one  occasion  she  has  saved  the  republics  of  So^th  America 
from  just  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  enraged  Europe;  but  she  has 
never  exerted  her  moral  and  physical  force  to  make  a  weaker  nation 
understand  that  a  strong  and  powerful  nation  has  moral  riglits  which 
cannot  be  defied  because  the  offender  takes  refuge  in  his  weakness. 

Certain  newspapers  have  shed  scalding  tears  over  the  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  the  United  States  supporting  the  Panama  revolutionists. 
This  phase  of  the  question,  I  repeat,  is  a  matter  of  domestic  policy 
in  no  way  concerned  with  the  foreign  situation;  but  from  the  inter^ 
national  standpoint  the  world,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  cabinet,  will  applaud  them  for  having  given  a  twen- 
tieth-century reading  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  adequate  to  keep  pace 
with  twentieth-century  requirements.  The  world  can  now  feel  assured 
that  peace  will  prevail  on  the  Tsthmus  of  Panama ;  that  merchant  ships 
will  be  able  to  go  in  and  out  of  Colon  and  Panama  without  molestation 
and  without  fear  of  being  held  up,  or  of  being  forced  to  pay  customs 
dues  twice  over,  because  between  night  and  morning  there  has  been  a 
revolution  and  the  president  of  yesterday  is  displaced  by  an  ambitious 
rival.  Safe  and  uninterrupted  transit  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
is  guaranteed.  Merchants  who  do  business  with  the  new  republic  need 
no  longer  be  apprehensive  that  their  goods  will  be  seized  or  that  they 
will  be  subjected  to  a  forced  levy  or  thrown  into  .prison  in  case  they 
refuse  to  comply  with  extortionate  and  arbitrary  demands.  All  this  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  world.  All  this  makes  for  progress.  With  such 
a  policy  —  no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  denounced  by  hypercriticism 
or  by  hypocrisy  or  by  excessive  tenderness  for  the  "  rights  "  of  a  venal 
government  that  has  shown  itself  to  be  unworthy  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  powers  of  government  —  the  world  will  not  quarrel. 

A  powerful  nation,  powerful  because  of  her  great  financial  and  physi- 
cal resources,  becomes  clothed  with  certain  moral  obligations,  not  only 
to  herself  but  to  all  the  world,  from  which  she  cannot  escape.  She  can 
no  more  evade  her  moral  duties  than  a  strong  man  can  stop  his  ears  to 
the  cries  of  a  woman  who  is  attacked  by  a  bully,  or  salve  his  conscience 
by  telling  himself  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  policeman  to  prevent  crime. 
Such  a  man  would  be  a  craven  and  would  earn  the  well-merited  con- 
tempt of  every  right-thinking  man.  The  highest  duty  imposed  upon  a 
nation  is  to  spread  civilization,  to  succor  tfie  weak  and  the  defenceless, 
to  restrain  the  bully  among  nations  from  using  his  strength  to  crush  the 
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aspirations  of  liberty  or  to  keep  the  weak  in  subjection.  The  rights  of 
a  small  nation  are  no  more  and  no  less  than  those  of  an  individual  in 
his  relation  to  society  at  large.  The  individual  may  exercise  all  and 
every  one  of  his  so-called  rights  so  long  as  by  that  exercise  he  does  not 
injure  society  as  a  whole ;  but  whenever  by  using  them  he  becomes  a 
menace  or  an  injury  to  the  body  politic,  the  properly  constituted  agen- 
cies of  society  promptly  deprive  him  of  those  rights  and  make  him 
understand  that  he  is  merely  an  atom  which  may  not  be  allowed  to 
disturb  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  the  rights  granted  by  the  world 
to  the  little  countries  which  exist  and  maintain  their  independence 
because  the  world  permits  them  to  do  so.  The  moment  they  prove  them- 
selves unfit  and  unable  to  perform  their  part  in  relation  to  the  world  at 
large,  the  moment  they  show  that  instead  of  being  for  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  the  world  they  are  a  detriment  and  impede  progi-ess,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  world  to  take  means  to  suppress  the  evil. 

The  United  States  went  to  war  with  Spain  because  the  condition  of 
Cuba  was  a  disgrace  to  the  civilized  world  and  a  menace  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  country.  It  offended  the  moral  susceptibilities 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  United  States  became  almost  particeps 
criminis  by  permitting  that  state  of  affairs  to  continue.  The  conditions 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  so  far  as  the  people  of  that  isthmus  were 
concerned  in^  their  relations  with  the  central  Government  at  Bogota, 
were  almost  analogous  to  those  which  existed  between  Cuba  and  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Madrid.  Cuba  was  regarded  by  Spain  as  a  colony  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  benefit  of  the  home  Government  and  without  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  Cuban  people.  The  people  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Pafiama  were  heavily  taxed  by  the  junta  at  Bogota,  and  derived  no 
corresponding  benefit  from  this  connection.  Had  they  appealed  to  the 
United  States  to  be  liberated  from  their  thraldom,  and  had  the  United 
States  championed  their  cause,  as  she  made  the  cause  of  Cuba  her  own, 
the  world  could  not  have  accused  her  of  quixotic  sentimentality,  or 
of  interfering  in  matters  in  which  she  had  no  concern.  The  United 
States  cannot  permit  constant  turmoil  and  unseemly  brawls  on  her 
doorstep. 

The  hegemon  of  the  Western  hemisphere  is  the  United  States.  Her 
power  is  paramount,  as  all  the  world  recognizes.  She  is  mistress  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  her  ships  dot  that  American  lake ;  and  on  her  rests  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  peace  and  maintaining  order.  Geographical 
location,  political  necessities,  and  the  force  of  cii'cumstances  have  made 
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this  country  the  policeman  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  From  a  well- 
organized,  well-disciplined,  and  rightly  managed  police  force,  the  honest 
and  properly  behaved  citizen  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  only  the  vio- 
lator of  law  or  the  midnight  brawler  that  has  no  love  for  the  police  and 
runs  at  the  sight  of  the  uplifted  club.  The  United  States  is  not  swag- 
gering around  in  the  waters  to  the  south  interfering  with  countries 
that  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  or  making  arrests  simply  to  show  that 
she  has  the  power.  But  she  has  made  some  of  the  republics  of  South 
America  understand  that  the  world  has  no  longer  any  patience  with 
dishonesty  and  disorder,  and  that,  while  the  Monroe  Doctrine  saves  the 
Western  hemisphere  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Eastern,  it  carries  with 
it  no  license  to  implant  upon  the  Western  hemisphere  a  code  of  morals 
different  from  that  of  the  Eastern,  or  such  as  the  world  at  large  cannot 
countenance. 

Eeference  has  been  made  above  to  the  commercial  treaty  negotiated 
with  China  by  which  certain  privileges  are  granted  to  the  United  States ; 
and,  among  other  things,  two  ports  in  Manchuria  are  thrown  open  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  That  treaty  has  been  termed  a  commercial 
convention ;  but  it  has  as  important  a  political  bearing  as  commercial, 
although  the  full  measure  of  its  political  significance  has  not  yet  been 
appreciated.  Heretofore  the  United  States  had  no  defined  politica] 
status  in  Manchuria.  She  was  in  Manchuria,  as  in  other  parts  of  j^he 
Chinese  Empii^e,  under  the  general  treaty  terms  permitting  Western 
nations  to  engage  in  trade  with  China.  Now,  by  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  permitting  the  United  States  to  establish  cou' 
suls  at  Mukden  and  Antung,  which  will  follow  after  the  ratification  oi 
the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  it  is  recognized  that  the  United  States  has 
political  rights  in  Manchuria,  and  that  of  those  rights  she  cannot  be 
deprived  unless  by  her  own  consent.  This  recognition  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  of  events.  It  may  serve  effectually  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  Eussia's  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  Man- 
churia whenever  she  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  throw  off 
her  mask  and  boldly  proclaim  the  annexation  of  China's  northern 
province. 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East,  and  especially  the  participation  of 
this  country  in  the  politics  of  China,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
velopments of  twentieth-century  affairs ;  and  although  one  must  refrain 
from  the  always  pleasing  temptation  of  indulging  in  prophecy,  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  the  influence  of  tlie  United  States  will  exercise  great 
weight  on  the  political  future  of  the  Far  East. 
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Aftet  much  toil  and  tribulation  Mr.  Balfour  has  succeeded  in  recon- 
structing his  ministry,  and  lias  exchanged  the  one  strong  man,  the  one 
commanding  personality,  in  British  politics  for  several  men  of  smaller 
calibre.  Of  the  new  men,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  colonial  office,  is  better  known  as  an  amateur  crick- 
eter than  as  a  colonial  administrator  or  as  a  man  who  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  colonial  affans.  His  appointment  is  typical  of  the 
influence  which  family  plays  in  English  politics.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
character,  but  ordinary  mental  attainments,  who  in  any  other  country 
except  Great  Britain  would  never,  save  by  the  most  unusual  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  have  reached  the  highest  place  in  politics.  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Brodrick  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
is  not  deficient  in  ability,  and  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  showed  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions which  are  the  curse  of  British  officialdom.  Mr.  Brodrick  has  great 
and  aristocratic  family  connections,  so,  in  spite  of  his  failure  at  the  war 
office,  when  Lord  George  Hamilton  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  he  was  made  his  successor.  At  the  India  office  Mr.  Brodrick 
will  probably  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
he  did  at  the  war  office.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  son  of  his  father, 
succeeds  Mr.  Eitchie  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  second 
most  important  place  in  the  cabinet.  His  promotion  from  the  Post- 
office  to  the  Exchequer  has  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  has  only  been  faintly  acquiesced  in  by  the  government 
organs,  which  regard  him  as  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  be 
the  finance  minister  of  the  British  Empire.  His  youth  is  a  disad- 
vantage which  he  will  live  down;  and,  despite  his  inexperience,  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  heredity  and  if  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  friends  need  not  fear  for  him.  He  inherits 
the  talents  of  his  distinguished  father,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  financial  abilities  of  the  highest  order  and  to  be  essentially 
a  man  of  business.  His  career  has  been  a  brilliant  one,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  his  capacity  as  an  executive  competent  to  handle  large 
affairs.  It  will  be  a  surprise  if  the  sequel  does  not  prove  that  his  ap- 
pointment is  the  best  the  Premier  has  recently  made,  and  if,  in  the  pres- 
ent cabinet,  as  in  the  last,  the  bearer  of  the  name  of  Chamberlain  does 
not  impress  his  personality  upon  his  colleagues. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  retires  as  Lord  President  of  the  Coimcil, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  The  retirement  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  made  much  of  by  the  free-traders,  because 
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an  English  duke  is  a  very  great  personage,  and  an  English  dul^e  who 
makes  the  serious  business  of  his  life  politics  rather  than  horse-racing 
or  yachiiug  must  be  discussed  with  reverence,  almost  with  awe.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  intellectually  is  a  typical  middle-class  Englishman 
and,  had  he  been  unlucky  enough  not  to  have  been  born  the  heir  to  a 
dukedom,  with  all  that  that  means  in  England,  he  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  odor  of  respectability  and  never  have  been  heard  of. 
He  is  a  solemn,  dull,  and  unimaginative  person;  his  speeches,  when- 
ever he  delivers  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  are  of  the  dreariest  char- 
acter, and  serve  as  a  harmless  soporific  for  noble  lords  who  have  dined 
well  and  who  enjoy  a  post-prandial  nap. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  melodramatic  exit  from  the  cabinet  does 
not  substantially  affect  the  present  political  situation  in  England,  except 
that  it  has  narrowly  defined  the  issue  between  the  "  free-fooders  "  and 
the  protectionists,  and  is  ranging  England  in  support  of,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to,  his  fiscal  policy.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  surrendered  the  seals 
of  the  colonial  office  the  conclusion  was  naturally  reached  that  an  appeal 
to  the  country  was  measurably  close,  and  that,  with  his  accustomed 
perspicacity,  he  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  fast  disintegrating 
cabinet  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  off  his  campaign  untrammelled  by  the 
responsibilities  of  office.  It  is  known,  however,  that  neither  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain nor  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  favor  of  an  early  election,  and  that  both 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  postpone  the  appeal  to  the  country  for  at 
least  a  year.  Circumstances,  however,  may  force  the  election  sooner 
than  they  expect.  The  longer  the  election  is  delayed,  the  greater  will 
be  Mr.  Chamberlain's  chances  of  coming  into  power.  He  needs  all  the 
time  he  can  gain  to  carry  on  his  campaign  of  education,  which  he  is 
doing  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner  by  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture and  the  cooperation  of  hundreds  of  speakers. 

Public  affairs  in  England  at  the  present  time  are  in  such  a  chaotic 
state  that  the  most  experienced  politicians  are  afraid  to  hazard  a  predic- 
tion ;  but  the  opinion  among  the  best  informed  is  that  if  the  election  is 
held  within  a  year,  the  Conservatives  wiU  be  overthrown  and  the  Liber- 
als will  come  into  power,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  that  it  will  result 
in  the  triumph  of  the  anti-Chamberlain  party  —  a  coalition  of  Liberals, 
Conservative  free-traders,  and  Liberal  Unionists  who  are  opposed  to  pro- 
tection, who  are  disgusted  with  the  ineptitude  shown  by  the  Unionist 
administration  in  the  management  of  the  South  African  war,  and  who 
on  general  principles  believe  that  a  change  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
England.     Labor  will  also  join  this  coalition,  as  it  is  naturally  inclined 
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to  be  Liberal  in  politics  rather  than  Conservative,  and  as  the  present 
sentiment  of  the  wage  workers  in  Great  Britain  is  antagonistic  to  pro- 
tection, because  they  believe  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  living,  while 
they  have  serious  doubts  whether  it  will  bring  them  any  compensating 
advantages  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages.  But  such  a  party  is  too 
heterogeneous  and  is  composed  of  too  many  antithetic  elements  to  be 
able  to  hold  together  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  early  defeat  of  the 
government  of  all  the  talents  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  the  man  of  the  hour.  The  Conservatives 
would  go  to  the  country  on  the  square  issue  of  protection  and  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  to  the  colonies.  If  they  carried  the  country,  it  would  be 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not  Mr.  Balfour,  who  would  receive  the  mandate 
from  the  King  to  form  a  ministry. 

The  decision  of  the  Alaska  tribunal  by  which  the  question  of  the 
boundary  line  has  been,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  the  other  day,  set- 
tled forever,  should  be  regarded  as  a  cause  for  rejoicing  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  Canadians,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  had  the  decision  been  reversed  —  had  the  majority 
of  the  tribunal  sustained  the  Canadian  contention  and  given  Canada  the 
control  of  the  Lynn  Canal  and  brought  Dyea  and  Skagway  under  the 
British  flag  —  there  would  probably  have  been  the  same  bitterness  on 
this  side  of  the  line. 

The  Canadians  have  proved  themselves  bad  losers.  Some  of  their 
public  men  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  show  that  Canada  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  mother  country  and  has  passed  beyond  the 
leading- string  age,  being  capable  of  managing  her  own  affairs  without 
imperial  assistance.  There  has  been  considerable  loose  talk,  in  news- 
papers on  both  sides  of  the  border,  concerning  the  likelihood  of  Canada 
either  seeking  to  be  annexed  by  the  United  States  or  else  setting  up  an 
independent  government.  Both  can  be  dismissed  as  idle.  Canada  is 
too  prosperous  and  too  confident  of  her  own  imperial  destiny  to  seek  to 
merge  it  in  that  of  the  United  States.  The  average  Canadian  believes 
that  the  time  will  come  when  Canada  will  be  as  great  and  powerful  as 
the  republic  to  the  south  of  her,  a  time  when  she  will  be  the  world's 
granary,  and,  with  her  incalculable  mineral  wealth  and  vast  natural  re- 
sources, will  be  able  to  support  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  dissolve  the  partnership  now 
existing  with  Great  Britain.     She  is  daughter  in  her  mother's  house 
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and  mistress  in  her  own.  The  control  exercised  by  England,  except  as 
regards  the  treaty-making  power,  is  of  the  gentlest,  and  the  bond,  if 
bond  it  can  be  called,  sits  lightly.  If  Canada  were  an  independent 
nation  she  would  be  placed  under  the  heavy  expense  of  maintaining  her 
own  army  and  navy,  and  of  providing  for  intercourse  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. It  is  difficult  to  see  what  .she  would  gain,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  what  independence  would  cost  her.  At  present  she  regu- 
lates her  own  tariffs,  she  makes  her  own  laws,  and  she  controls  all  her 
own  affairs,  with  the  sole  exception  that,  when  she  has  to  make  a  treaty, 
it  must  be  done  in  Downing  Street  and  not  at  Ottawa.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, however,  that  certain  modifications  may  be  made  in  the  British 
North  American  Act  by  which  there  will  be  conceded  to  Canada  the 
right  to  exercise  a  voice  in  treaty  stipulations  which  affect  the  Domin- 
ion only,  and  that  she  may  be  represented  in  Washmgton  by  a  com- 
missioner, or  other  semi-diplomatic  envoy,  in  the  same  way  that  her 
interests  are  looked  after  in  London  by  a  high  commissioner.  Canada 
has  a  great  future,  and  the  closer  the  ties  are  knit  between  Britain  and 
her  self-governing  colonies  —  the  more  imperial  federation  becomes  a 
reality  and  ceases  to  be  a  theoretical  aspiration  —  the  greater  interest 
will  Canada  find  in  remaining  a  part  of  the  empire. 

A.  Maukice  Low. 
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In  the  drama  of  American  finance  the  scene  has  shifted,  this  last 
quarter,  from  the  Stock  Exchange  market  to  the  markets  of  outside 
trade.  Discussion  as  to  what  last  summer's  prolonged  decline  of  in- 
vestment prices  signified  or  foreshadowed  has  no  longer  had  a  place 
in  financial  controversy,  except  so  far  as  concerned  the  question  how 
far  the  industrial  reaction  was  to  go.  One  very  odd  conflict  of  opinion 
continues,  however,  to  exist.  The  view  of  the  matter  in  the  East  has 
differed  and  still  differs  essentially  from  the  view  entertained  in  the 
West  and  the  South.  The  older  markets  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are 
admitting,  and  possibly  exaggerating,  the  severity  of  the  industrial  set- 
back. Tliis  is  a  natural  result  of  the  formidable  warnings  sounded  in 
the  money  markets  of  that  section.  It  is  also  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  pessimism  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  security  values  in  a  com- 
munity whose  savings  are  largely  invested  in  securities. 

But  the  Western  and  Southern  populations  do  not,  as  a  class,  invest 
their  capital  through  the  Stock  Exchange.  Their  surplus  income  goes 
very  largely  into  new  agricultural  land,  and  another  season  of  highly 
profitable  crops  has  kept  up  the  land  valuations.  Judging,  as  most 
people  do,  from  financial  indices  near  at  hand,  these  inland  communities 
saw  that  the  bank-deposit  fund  is  growing ;  that  the  railways  still  have 
more  freight  to  carry  than  can  be  readily  handled  by  the  cai's  and 
engines  in  commission;  that  the  corn  crop,  despite  the  season's  vicissi- 
tudes, is  the  second  largest  ever  harvested;  and  that,  though  wheat  is 
less  abundant  than  in  several  former  years  and  the  cotton  yield  defi- 
cient, nevertheless  demand  for  such  products  is  so  great  that  the  farmer 
can  almost  exact  his  own  price.  All  this,  in  the  view  of  the  business 
man  of  the  interior,  is  evidence,  not  of  coming  adversity,  but  of  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  prosperity.  He  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain tangible  tokens  of  trade  reaction  in  the  East,  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently discuss ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  square  such  phenomena 
with  the  facts  of  his  own  envii'onment.  He  is  therefore  bewildered, 
and  in  a  measure  sceptical,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  East.  His  usual 
conclusion  is,  that  the  Eastern  markets  are  suffering  merelv  from  their 
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own  excesses  ou  the  Stock  P^xchange,  and  that  he  has  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  storm  will  sweep  over  him. 

There  is  sufficient  sense  and  logic  in  this  reasoning  to  call  for  care- 
ful examination  of  its  grounds.  It  is  possible  that  such  examination 
will  give  cause  for  modifying,  even  if  it  cannot  actually  dispel,  the 
pessimistic  views  accepted  in  the  East.  Each  section  forms  its  opinion 
from  visible  facts,  though  tlie  facts  selected  by  the  one  section  are  not 
those  selected  by  the  other.  The  question  is  not  the  less  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  certain  trade  indications  in  December  led  many 
Eastern  watchers  of  the  situation  to  modify  their  predictions.  First, 
then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  causes  of  the  despondent  Eastern 
feeling,  and  to  see  how  far  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  consequences 
will  extend  beyond  their  present  sphere  of  activity. 

I  described  in  the  previous  number  of  The  Forum  the  utter 
derangement  of  capital  in  the  country's  larger  money  markets,  and  its 
effect  on  financial  undertakings.  The  central  fact  in  all  last  summer's 
series  of  phenomena  was  that  numerous  corporations  were  in  need  of 
great  sums  of  capital  to  carry  forward  either  their  regular  business  or 
improvements  of  plant  which  could  not  be  postponed,  and  that  the  money 
markets  were  not  disposed  to  provide  this  capital.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  borrowing  railways  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  recent  issue 
of  "Poor's  Manual  of  Kailways  "  shows  that  in  1900  the  total  addi- 
tions to  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding  amounted  to  8175,800,000;  in 
1901  to  $451,327,000 ;  and  in  1902  to  $529,215,000.  Their  plans  for 
1903  had  been  made  on  a  similar  scale  of  increase;  and  what  aggravated 
the  situation  was  that  many  of  the  companies  had  anticipated  such  ex- 
pected sale  of  new  securities  by  borrowing  huge  sums  on  their  notes. 

The  very  plain  evidence  that  the  market  for  such  securities  had 
disappeared,  last  summer,  h.ad  several  results  —  some  immediate  and 
some  occurring  only  after  an  interval.  A  few  aspiring  applicants 
seemed  to  be  driven  from  the  market  —  among  them  the  Eock  Island, 
whose  $250,000,000  bond-issue  proposition,  flung  down  before  an 
amazed  financial  public  in  July,  was  quietly  pigeonholed  at  the  share- 
liolders'  meeting  in  October.  But  even  these  companies  had,  in  many 
cases,  either  to  get  existing  notes  extended  or  to  place  new  notes  for 
the  payment  of  work  already  contracted  for.  I  have  mentioned  last 
summer's  sudden  recourse  of  several  companies  to  Europe,  where  they 
arranged  for  discount  of  their  notes,  at  exorbitant  interest  rates,  for 
twelve  to  eighteen  months.     Similar  foreign  borrowings  were  frequent 
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in  the  autumn.  After  an  interval,  another  group  of  corporations 
induced  their  banking  agents  to  try  once  more  the  sale  of  new  securi- 
ties to  home  and  foreign  investors  —  a  step  encouraged  by  some  revival  of 
popular  interest  in  the  market  for  high-grade  bonds.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  these  companies  as  well  as  others  which  did  not  venture  to  submit 
to  the  market's  exacting  tests  proceeded  to  prune  down  their  plans  of 
expenditure  and  to  postpone  whatever  could  be  deferred  without  serious 
embarrassment. 

This  policy  of  the  corporations,  which  was  adopted  very  generally, 
though  in  the  main  very  quietly,  had  two  results.  It  greatly  cur- 
tailed the  orders  placed  in  advance  by  the  companies  for  material  and 
supplies.  This  affected  various  manufacturing  markets,  notably  that  for 
steel  and  iron.  But,  what  was  more  important,  it  influenced  the  policy 
of  other  companies.  People  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business,  who 
saw  these  powerful  railway  and  manufacturing  concerns  forced  to 
retrenchment  because  facilities  had  failed  on  the  money  market,  were 
apt  to  draw  conclusions  and  apply  them  to  themselves.  This  was  the 
more  natural  policy,  from  the  fact  that  rates  for  discount  were  high 
and  the  banks  were  not  disposed  to  make  liberal  pledges  for  the  future. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  general  reduction  of  plans  by  business  people 
dependent  on  borrowed  money.  In  trade  vernacular,  the  whole  com- 
mercial community  began  to  "  take  in  sail. "  But  the  purchases  made 
by  every  such  enterprise,  for  its  own  trade  purposes,  make  up  part  of 
the  demand  on  which  other  trades  rely  for  profits.  It  is  quite  simple, 
therefore,  to  trace  the  effects  of  such  a  movement  throughout  the  entire 
commercial  organism. 

It  will  probably  be  clear,  from  this  somewhat  technical  description, 
what  it  was  that  the  East  saw  happening  before  its  eyes,  and  why  it 
assumed  that  trade  reaction  was  in  progress.  But  the  theory  that  the 
industrial  tide  had  turned  was  also  confirmed  by  figures.  Prices,  to  be 
sure,  moved  variably,  the  general  average,  up  to  November,  changing 
little.  This  was  because  severe  declines  in  commodities  like  iron  v\'ere 
offset  by  advance  in  wheat  and  cotton,  where  other  influences  prevailed. 
A  better  index  was  the  record  of  business  failures.  Liabilities  of  firms 
which  became  insolvent  in  October  were  larger  than  in  any  correspond- 
ing month  since  1893.  The  total  computed  by  Dun's  ^Mercantile 
Agency  was  $18,387,000,  compared  with  $10,881,000  in  October,  1902, 
and  with  $5,065,000  in  the  same  month  of  1899.  In  only  five  months 
since  the  panic  of  ten  years  ago  did  such  record  of  liabilities  exceed  this 
October  figure;  and  those  months,  such  as  May,  1900,  and  December, 
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1895,  were  months  of  sudden  and  severe  trade  unsettlement.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  important  as  an  index  to  general  trade  activity,  October's 
exchanges  of  bank  checks  at  the  country's  clearing-houses  fell  off  in  vol- 
ume, as  compared  with  the  year  before,  $2,180,000,000,  or  19^  per  cent. 
These  were  the  visible  signs  from  which  the  East  drew  its  inferences. 

The  West  and  South  had  a  different  picture  set  before  them.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  bank  exchanges,  as  reflecting  reduced  activity  in  trade, 
the  figures  showed  that  the  whole  decline  was  occurring  in  the  East. 
In  the  October  showing,  just  referred  to,  Xew  England's  bank  exchanges 
decreased  8^  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  Middle  States  27^-.  But  the 
Western  and  Southern  sections  reported  almost  unanimously  an 
increase,  ranging  from  4  per  cent  in  the  IMiddle  West  to  9|-  in  the 
South.  In  fact,  the  tables,  when  analyzed,  showed  that,  if  Kew  York 
City's  banking  returns  were  eliminated,  the  whole  country's  exchange 
of  bank  checks  in  October  was  2  per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  If 
this  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  trade  activity,  though  doubtless 
diminishing  rapidly  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  was  still  increasing 
throughout  the  inland  communities. 

But  these  communities  had  more  tangible  evidence  even  than 
reports^  of  bank  exchanges.  First  of  all,  they  appeal  to  the  outturn  of 
the  crops.  It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that,  in  so  far  as  a  nation's 
prosperity  depends  upon  its  harvests,  prosperity  for  Western  America 
ought  this  year  to  be  ensured.  The  wheat  crop,  which  has  come 
through  the  season  without  serious  set-back,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
three  or  four  largest  ever  reaped.  The  corn  crop  has  had  a  remarkable 
experience  —  one  whose  results,  even  now,  are  not  easy  to  understand. 
Harassed  alternately,  in  the  spring,  by  parching  drought  and  devastat- 
ing floods,  the  crop  was  again,  in  September  —  being  then  two  to  three 
weeks  later  in  growth  than  usual  —  subjected  to  sudden  and  successive 
frosts.  They  came  at  a  stage  in  the  plant's  development  when  ''killing 
frosts  "  are  most  destructive ;  they  caused  a  wild  advance  in  the  price  of 
corn  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  and  they  gave  rise  to  estimates 
that  the  crop  would  fall  below  two  billion  bushels,  which  would  leave 
practically  no  surplus  to  be  exported. 

After  all  these  vicissitudes,  the  Agricultural  Bureau's  October  esti- 
mate appeared,  in  which  the  surprising  fact  was  indicated,  not  only 
that  the  promise  of  the  corn  crop  was  gi-eater  than  at  the  opening  of 
September  or  before  the  floods  of  June,  but  that  the  probable  yield 
would  be  second  only  to  the  great  crop  of  1902,  and  would  leave  for 
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export  or  reserves,  after  providing  for  domestic  needs,  not  less  than 
300,000,000  bushels. 

Since  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  for  both  wheat  and  corn  were 
highly  remunerative  —  wheat  in  particular  selling,  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  twelve  cents  a  bushel  over  the  same  day  the  year  before,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  farm  communities  should  have  predicted  enlarged 
prosperity,  and  should  have  "scoffed  at  the  Eastern  pessimism.  They 
believed  themselves  close  to  the  sources  of  real  wealth,  and  had  no 
patience  with  prophecies  of  reaction.  The  thii'd  of  the  great  American 
staple  crops  told  a  somewhat  different  story.  Cotton  was  believed  to  have 
ended  the  season  with  a  deficient  yield;  the  Agricultural  Department's 
December  estimate  was  for  a  crop  of  less  than  10,000,000  bales,  in  the 
face  of  trade  estimates  of  requirements  from  that  crop  by  spinners  ranging 
from  10,500,000  to  10,800,000  bales.  But  in  most  quarters  this  estimate 
was  discredited ;  other  estimates  ranged  as  far  apart  as  two  million  bales ; 
and  in  any  case  the  grower  who  had  been  at  all  successful  was  able  in 
the  autumn  to  sell  to  an  eager  market  at  the  highest  price  reached  at 
that  season  in  a  generation. 

I  have  now  reviewed  impartially  the  grounds  on  which  the  conflict- 
ing opinions.  East  and  West,  were  entertained  in  this  matter  of  trade 
reaction.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  is  not  by  any  means  one- 
sided, and  that  its  working  out  will  present  an  interesting  picture  in 
modern  finance  and  industry.  It  now  remains  to  examine  the  actual 
course  of  events,  these  last  three  months,  in  the  financial  and  industrial 
markets.  These  events  were  very  striking;  they  showed  very  plainly 
what  it  was  that  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  stock  market  of  the 
summer.  I  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  last  number  of  The  Forum 
the  fall  in  price  of  shares  of  the  " billion-doUar  steel  trust."  It  was 
then  pointed  out  that  the  decline  in  the  common  stock,  paying  four  per 
cent  dividends,  to  $20  per  share,  meant  either  that  money  was  non- 
procurable,  or  that  complete  distrust  surrounded  the  enterprise,  or  that 
a  fall  in  earnings  sufficient  to  threaten  dividends  was  impending. 

The  events  of  last  October  threw  on  the  mystery  a  light  as  sudden  as 
it  was  startling  and  bewildering,  and  incidentally  served  to  expose  to  the 
public  view  exactly  what  was  happening  in  general  trade.  October 
6  had  been  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  directors  to 
act  on  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  the  common  stock.  As  readers 
of  these  pages  are  aware,  the  quarterly  rate  paid  on  this  stock  since 
the  company  was  organized  was  one  per  cent,  making  four  per  cent 
per  annum.     The  wisdom  of  paying  such  a  dividend  was  from  the  first 
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disputed  iu  conservative  cii'cles;  but  the  prestige  of  the  steel-trust 
organizers  had  been  so  great  that,  with  the  general  public,  criticism 
was  largely  overborne.  Critics  who  objected  to  the  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  rested  their  argument  chiefly  on  two  points :  First,  that 
the  combination  was  a  new  experiment,  launched  at  a  moment  when 
trade  proiits  were  at  their  maximum,  and  when,  therefore,  very  careful 
husbanding  of  earnings  was  needed  against  a  trade  reaction;  second,  that 
the  company's  working  capital  had  admittedly  not  been  sutficient  to 
provide  some  twenty  to  fifty  million  dollars  needed  to  bring  its  con- 
stituent plants  thoroughly  up  to  date.  This  last  admission  had  been 
plainly  made,  though  tacitly,  in  the  company's  application  early  in  1902 
to  borrow  funds  for  such  purposes  on  a  mortgage.  It  was  pointed  out 
at  the  time  that  if  the  company,  in  an  hour  of  prosperous  trade  and 
abundant  earnings,  had  found  it  necessary  to  increase  its  working  cap- 
ital through  such  means  as  this,  it  had  not  been  warranted  in  paying 
dividends  at  all  on  the  common  stock. 

The  answer  generally  made  by  the  organizers  of  the  trust  was  that 
the  subordinate  companies,  absorbed  by  the  billion-dollar  trust  through 
exchange  of  stock,  had  in  many  cases  been  paying  dividends  on  their 
own  common  shares.  This  being  true,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
unless  payment  of  dividends  were  guaranteed  on  the  new  common  stock 
accepted  in  exchange,  they  would  not  join  the  combination.  Further- 
more, it  was  publicly  alleged,  in  defence  of  the  dividend  payment,  that 
if  the  $550,000,000  common  stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation  liad  not 
been  promised  dividends,  it  could  not  have  been  placed  with  the  invest- 
ing public.  Both  these  contentions  were  probably  correct;  but  the 
critics  answered  that,  even  if  they  were,  nothing  was  proved  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  company  had  paid  out  dividends  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  paid,  and  had  placed  its  stock  with  the  public  on  a  false 
understanding. 

The  public  had,  however,  very  generally  taken  for  granted  con- 
tinued payment  of  dividends  on  the  common  stock.  Their  reason  for 
this  attitude  was  partly  blind  confidence  in  the  original  statements  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  organizers,  but  chiefly  the  very  enormous  surplus 
earnings  reported  month  by  month  by  the  corporation.  When,  there- 
fore, on  October  6,  it  was  announced  that  the  quarter's  dividend  would 
be  cut  in  two,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  being  paid  instead  of  one  per 
cent,  consternation  seized  on  the  small  investor.  The  larger  moneyed 
interests,  for  the  reasons  akeady  stated,  were  not  so  much  astonished  at 
the  action  on  the  dividend.     But  even  they  were  taken  completely  off 
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their  guard  by  the  statement  which  accompanied  that  action.    This  state- 
ment was  of  the  most  sensational  character. 

It  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  net  earnings  for  the  quarter  ending 
with  September  had  decreased  $4,642,000  from  1902.  This  was  a 
shrinkage  of  some  12  per  cent.  But  the  statement  for  September  alone 
was  far  more  striking.  A  year  ago,  net  receipts  for  that  month  were 
311,930,846;  the  estimate  for  September,  1903,  gave  only  $9,000,000. 
This  was  a  decrease  in  actual  retm-ns,  for  tlie  latest  period  reported  on, 
amounting  to  very  nearly  25  per  cent.  Along  with  this  came  a  still 
more  impressive  disclosure,  to  the  effect  that  orders  for  future  work  on 
the  company's  books,  which  in  October,  1902,  had  footed  up  4,843,007 
tons,  had  declined  to  3,728,744  tons.  This  was  a  shrinkage  of 
1,100,000  tons,  or  more  than  22  per  cent,  and  was  all  the  more 
startling  from  the  fact  that  it  measured,  not  past  or  present  earning 
power,  but  profits  of  the  future.  With  these  figures  in  hand,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  common  divi- 
dend. The  only  criticism  heard  upon  this  action  in  conservative  and 
experienced  ckcles  was  that  not  even  a  dividend  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  should  have  been  paid. 

I  have  referred  in  a  previous  article  to  the  industrial  tradition  that 
the  iron  market  is  the  "  barometer  of  trade. "  This  saying  has  been 
ascribed  to  many  modern  authorities,  ranging  from  Jay  Gould  to 
Andrew  Carnegie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  much  older  than  any 
oracle  of  this  century  or  the  last;  it  had  its  origin  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  period  when  iron  manufacture  and  the  use  of  credit  were  simul- 
taneously rising  to  importance.  The  basis  for  the  tradition  is  that  the 
use  of  u'on  and  of  its  products  is  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  vir- 
tually all  other  industries.  Before  the  output  of  miscellaneous  manu- 
factures in  a  community  can  be  much  enlarged,  the  industries  con- 
cerned must  be  equipped  with  new  tools  and  new  machinery.  Before 
a  railroad  system  can  be  prepared  to  transport  a  greatly  increased  traffic, 
it  must  have  new  rails,  new  bridges,  new  stations,  new  cars,  and  new 
locomotives.  In  these  days  of  the  steel  and  ii'on  office  building,  a 
"  boom  "  in  the  building  trade  cannot  go  far  without  increasing  enor- 
mously the  demand  for  structural  ii'on.  Even  in  the  agricultural 
industry,  it  may  be  said  that  expansion  and  prosperity  involve  neces- 
sarily largely  increased  demand  for  farm  machinery.  Since  the  use  of 
such  additional  equipment  must  precede  any  increase  in  the  business  of 
these  other  trades,  it  naturallv  follows,  first,  that  demand  in  the  iron 
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market  will  be  felt  aggressively  even  before  the  other  industries  have 
shown  full  measure  of  activity;  and  second,  that  if  such  other  indus- 
tries foresee  a  period  of  slack  demand  and  idle  mills,  the  first  thing  they 
will  do  will  be  to  reduce  their  orders  from  the  u'on  and  steel  mills. 

This  explanation  is  worth  making,  since  it  explains  what  has  been 
to  many  observers  of  the  market  an  impenetrable  mystery ;  also  because 
it  shows  the  fallacy  of  a  familiar  argument,  that  because  demand  and 
prices  were  declining  in  the  iron  trade  alone,  therefore  the  cause  must 
be  something  peculiar  to  that  trade  and  not  affecting  any  other  industry. 
In  the  case  of  last  year's  markets,  signs  of  reaction  started  with  the 
iron  trade  many  months  ago.  I  referred  to  them  in  these  articles  at 
the  time.  At  the  opening  of  April,  pig  iron  sold  on  the  open  market 
at  a  price  of  $24.25  per  ton.  At  the  opening  of  October,  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  the  price  was  $17.  Since  then,  prices 
have  fallen  further  to  a  basis  of  $15.50. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  special  explanations  were  advanced  at 
the  time  regarding  this  fall  in  iron.  It  was  said  that,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1903,  the  price  of  iron  had  been  raised  to  abnormal  heights 
by  abnormal  and  temporary  influences.  A  railway  freight  blockade 
had  choked  up  the  Pittsburg  market  and  prevented  the  shipment  of 
its  product.  Foreign  iron  was  coming  to  this  country  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  create  unnatural  competition.  Both  of  the  facts  alleged 
were  true;  but  they  were  cu*cumstances,  not  causes.  As  regards  the 
import  of  foreign  iron,  that  was  a  sign,  no  doubt,  that  prices  were  too 
high,  but  it  was  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  they  must  come  down. 

If,  for  example,  there  had  been  a  continuance  of  the  conditions  which 
were  apparently  prevalent  in  the  early  spring  —  when,  even  with  the 
increased  iron  imports,  home  consumption  still  seemed  to  run  beyond 
production  —  then  it  is  obvious  that  both  home  and  foreign  iron  would 
have  been  steadily  absorbed  at  unchanged  prices.  The  truth  is,  no 
such  condition  actually  existed.  Estimates  of  consumption,  given  out 
in  the  iron  trade,  were  based  almost  wholly  on  the  supposition  that 
the  previous  season's  business  must  continue;  yet  when  the  time  for 
filing  orders  for  the  coming  season  had  arrived,  the  orders  were  not 
at  hand.  It  was  then  declared  that  buyers  were  holding  off  in  hope  of 
lower  prices.  This  was  unquestionably  true;  but  the  point  of  real 
importance  was  that  they  were  able  to  hold  off,  and  found  the  occasion 
promising.  In  short,  the  feeling  through  the  various  trades  in  which 
demand  for  iron  products  had  been  largest  was,  unquestionably,  that 
the  future  was  uncertain  enough  to  make  safe  a  waiting  policy.     The 
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consequence  was  a  heavy  decrease  in  demand  at  a  time  when  supplies 
were  still  at  maximum.  In  June,  1903,  the  weekly  output  of  this 
country's  iron  foundries  was  the  largest  ever  reached  in  the  history  of 
the  trade,  exceeding  by  100,000  tons  the  weekly  output  of  last 
January.  At  the  same  time,  the  unsold  stocks  on  hand  at  the  iron 
foundries,  which  had  fallen  in  November,  1902,  to  71,800  tons,  and 
which  at  the  opening  of  last  January  footed  up  only  99,800,  increased 
with  each  successive  month  until,  at  the  opening  of  November,  they 
had  risen  to  597,000.  This  was  the  largest  unsold  stock  reported  since 
November,  1900,  when  the  long  paralysis  of  the  last  Presidential  year 
was  near  its  culmination.     These  signs  were  unmistakable. 

In  speaking  six  months  ago  of  this  fall  in  iron,  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  market  for  finished  steel  had  not  declined  pro];)ortionately. 
Throughout  the  year  steel  rails,  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  trade, 
have  remained  unchanged  at  $28  per  ton.  Another  staple  product, 
steel  in  the  form  of  bars  or  billets,  had  been  reduced  a  triHe  from  S30 
per  ton,  last  March,  to  $27  in  August.  At  this  figure  it  remained, 
throughout  the  continued  fall  in  iron,  until  October,  when  the  sudden 
shrinkage  of  orders  for  the  finished  product  brought  together  the  various 
pools  of  manufacturers,  by  whom  a  cut  of  $4  per  ton  was  agreed  upon. 
This  was  a  really  sensational  development,  because  it  established  a 
much  lower  price  than  any  touched  since  the  violent  relapse  of  1900; 
the  November  price  in  a  series  of  years  making  this  comparison : 


Price  per  ton. 

1903 $23.00 

1902 ...     29.00 

1901 27.00 

1900 19.75 

1899 29.50 


Price  per  ton. 

1898 i?15.00 

1897 16.25 

1800 20.25 

1895 21.25 

1894 15.45 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  price  was  still  left  far  above 
that  of  the  period  preceding  the  great  "boom"  of  1899.  But  since 
that  time  the  American  steel  industry  has  been  recapitalized  on  an 
immensely  expanded  scale,  and  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  reversion 
to  prices  prevalent  in  the  nineties  would  put  an  end  to  dividends. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  momentary  panic  in  the  trade;  and  the  cut  in 
price  of  "billets"  was  immediately  followed  by  pressure,  from  one  and 
another  quarter,  to  reduce  the  price  of  other  products.  In  fact,  a  large 
number  of  standard  forms  of  steel  manufactures  were  reduced,  either 
independently  or  by  the  "pools  "  of  manufacturers.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  steel  rails  —  for  which,  in  the  physical  reconstruction  of 
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the  American  railway  system,  the  market  was  particularly  wide  —  would 
also  l)e  reduced  from  the  $28  per  ton  quotation  which  had  prevailed  for 
nearly  two  years  past.     But  this  petition  the  manufacturers  resisted. 

What  they  refused  to  do  in  the  domestic  trade,  however,  they  did 
with  energy  in  the  export  trade.  The  sudden  collapse  of  home  demand 
convinced  the  experienced  steel  manufacturers  that  the  foreign  market 
must  at  all  hazards  be  regained.  How  much  of  that  ground  had 
actually  been  lost,  in  the  period  of  high  prices  and  urgent  home 
demand,  since  1900,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  our  export 
of  steel  and  iron  manufactures  in  each  calendar  year  since  1894: 


1902 $97,892,000 

1901 102,534,000 

1900 129,633,000 

1899 105,690,000 


1898 §82,771,000 

1897 62,737,000 

1896 48,670.000 

1895 35,071,000 


The  steel  manufacturers,  when  they  discovered  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  home  demand,  at  once  applied  themselves  to  recover  this  export 
market.  To  get  contracts  in  the  neutral  markets  they  accepted,  in 
October  and  November,  prices  20  and  30  per  cent  below  the  domestic 
minimum.  Steel  rails,  which  no  American  railway  could  obtain  for 
less  than  $28  per  ton,  were  sold  to  a  Syrian  company  for  less  than  $20. 
All  other  products  were  similarly  cut  on  export  orders.  A  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  export  orders  instantly  occurred,  which  will  play 
their  part  in  future  returns  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  further  pursuance 
of  their  plans,  the  steel  manufacturers  applied  during  the  third  week  of 
November  to  the  railways,  asking  them  to  reduce  their  rates  on  steel 
products  designed  for  export.  In  the  end  the  railways  were  won  over, 
and  were  persuaded  to  concede  a  cut  of  33^  per  cent  on  freight  charges 
for  all  steel  products  for  the  export  trade.  The  ground  on  which  their 
consent  was  finally  obtained  was  that  by  such  reduction  they  would 
obtain  a  traffic  which  they  otherwise  could  not  have. 

It  remains  for  the  immediate  future  to  show  how  far  this  vigorous 
effort  to  regain  the  foreign  trade  will  be  effective.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  all  observers  that  conditions  are  not  now  precisely  what  they  were 
at  the  climax  of  our  foreign  trade  in  1899  and  1900.  Some  of  the 
decrease  since  the  high  mark  of  1900  will  undoubtedly  be  overcome. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  have  against  them  two  very  serious 
obstacles.  In  1900  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  was  rela- 
tively low;  at  the  close  of  1903,  despite  impending  cuts  in  wages,  cost 
both  of  raw  material  and  of  labor  is  considerably  above  that  of  two 
years  ago.     In  the  second  place,  the  Eiurope  of  1899  and  1900  was 
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still  on  the  crest  of  an  industrial  "boom,"  when  demand,  for  steel  and 
u'on  particularly,  had  far  surpassed  the  capacity  of  the  foreign  mills. 
As  a  result  of  this  inadequacy  of  the  European  manufacturers,  our  own 
exporters  were  not  only  given  a  free  hand  in  neutral  fields,  but  were 
enabled  to  invade  successfully  the  home  markets  of  these  very  Euro- 
pean states.  Such  a  condition  cannot  now  be  reproduced.  The 
European  boom  has  collapsed.  Consumption  of  steel  and  iron  has 
declined  so  far  below  capacity  of  production  that  the  European  manu- 
facturers are  competing  for  possession  of  one  another's  markets.  Clearly 
this  is  a  different  proposition  from  what  existed  during  1899  and  1900. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  American  steel  manufacturer  of 
to-day  will  be  able  to  meet  this  altered  situation.  The  problem  is  of 
surpassing  interest  for  the  future,  in  its  relation  not  only  to  the  steel 
and  iron  trade,  but  to  all  other  manufacturing  industries  which,  like 
steel,  have  felt  the  blight  of  the  suddenly  disappearing  home  consump- 
tion. The  foreign-trade  statement  for  October  showed  that  this  recourse 
to  the  export  market  had  been  adopted  simultaneously  by  almost  all 
lines  of  American  manufacture.  Export  of  manufactures  for  the  month 
ran  beyond  all  records  since  the  great  year  1900,  three  months  only 
being  excepted.  Subsequent  monthly  trade  returns  ought  to  make  the 
showing  still  more  impressive.  The  whole  movement  recalls  a  very 
notable  prediction,  written  last  March  by  a  very  well-known  French 
economist,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu.     It  was  as  follows : 

The  hour  of  serious  financial  reaction,  with  the  shrinkage  of  American  consump- 
tion and  the  fall  in  American  prices,  is  precisely  the  hour  when  manufacturing 
America  will  again  flood  with  its  products  Europe  and  the  world  at  large. 

While  the  markets  of  October  were  still  unsettled  by  the  industrial 
events  above  described,  a  shock  from  another  quarter  was  sustained, 
which  pretty  well  tested  the  financial  system's  resisting  power.  It  had 
been  well  known  that  most  of  the  rash  promoting  and  speculating 
schemes  of  1901  and  1902  had  been  conducted  through  bank  credits ;  and 
there  was  much  anxiety  in  some  quarters  over  the  question  whether 
all  the  banks  involved  could  have  escaped  uninjured  from  the  great 
fall  in  values  of  last  summer.  A  very  strong  institution  can  readily 
weather  a  storm  where  part  of  its  resources  are  "tied  up"  in  unsala- 
ble collateral.  A  weak  institution  will  not  always  have  such  luck. 
During  the  early  part  of  October,  unpleasant  rumors  had  been  afloat 
regarding  various  banking  corporations  outside  of  New  York  city.  On 
October  19  these  rumors  suddenly  converged  on  Baltimore,  and  were 
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at  once  confirmed  by  a  suspension  of  the  Maryland  Trust  Company  and 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  that  city.  This  news  was  at  first  received 
with  a  sort  of  consternation,  because  up  to  that  time  the  main  fact  of 
reassurance  had  been  that,  however  individual  capitalists  might  have 
been  embarrassed  by  the  prolonged  decline  in  values,  banking  institu- 
tions had  not  been  visibly  touched.  In  the  subsequent  investigation  it 
was  shown  that  the  Baltimore  troubles  resulted  from  the  very  practices 
which  had  embarrassed  private  capitalists.  The  larger  institution  of 
the  two  had  practically  invested  all  its  capital  in  stock  of  a  Mexican 
railway  enterprise,  whose  rails  had  not  yet  been  laid  down.  It  was,  of 
com'se,  impossible  to  use  such  collateral,  in  an  emergency,  and  raise  by 
it  ready  money.  When  suspicion  had  converged  on  the  banking  insti- 
tution, and  the  other  banks  had  begun  to  draw  off  funds  from  it,  a  brief 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  financial  help  from  London.  This  failing,  the 
only  alternative  was  suspension. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Baltimore  had  been  in  a  rather  excep- 
tional degree  identified  with  the  movement  of  stock  promotion.  It  was 
the  Baltimore  owners  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  line  who  had  first 
turned  over  their  shares,  then  earning  and  paying  dividends,  for  shares 
of  the  ill-fated  shipping  trust.  Various  railway  deals,  more  or  less 
extended,  had  absorbed,  not  always  with  good  results,  the  capital  of 
this  relatively  small  community.  One  other  market  of  the  country  was 
in  a  similar  or  worse  position.  Pittsburg  had  been  the  home  of  the 
original  steel  promoters.  It  was  there  that  the  scheme  of  the  "billion- 
dollar-trust  "  was  first  mapped  out ;  it  was  in  that  city  that  the  shares 
both  of  the  United  States  Steel  and  of  a  score  of  minor  combinations  in 
the  trade  were  speculated  in  most  wildly.  Pittsburg  banks,  which 
were  strong  and  well-equipped  institutions,  numbered  among  their  cus- 
tomers some  of  the  largest  and  most  reckless  speculators  in  the  great 
boom  which  collapsed  last  year.  The  accounts  of  some  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  heavily  encumbered  with  the  loans  made  to  such  capi- 
talists to  carry  forward  their  extensive  operations.  When  the  general 
crash  in  values  came  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  last  summer,  it  was  these 
speculators  who  were  most  seriously  embarrassed.  The  situation  was 
certainly  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  a  wild  speculation  had  existed 
in  the  shares  of  these  Pittsburg  banks  themselves,  and  that  this  move- 
ment, too,  had  inflated  loans  of  such  institutions.  Trouble  began  in 
one  of  the  Pittsburg  banks  exactly  as  it  had  done  in  the  Maryland 
Trust  of  Baltimore  —  with  quiet  withdrawal  by  other  banks  of  funds 
held  to  their  credit.     On  October  19,  the  Federal  National  Bank  of 
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Pittsburg,  a  $2,000,000  institution,  closed  its  doors,  involving  in  its 
suspension,  two  days  later,  a  smaller  national  ?jank  in  Alleghany. 

A  week  later  the  centre  of  disturbance  shifted  again,  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  moved  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  The  trouble  now  con- 
verged on  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  but  in  this  case  circumstances  were 
entirely  different.  The  trust  companies  of  that  city,  like  those  of  most 
other  inland  States,  maintained  what  were  known  as  savings-bank 
departments.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  savings  bank  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  benevolent  institution.  All  its  profits,  after  payment  of  rent 
and  salaries,  go  either  to  surplus  or  dividends.  The  Western  States 
pursue  a  different  policy.  In  some  of  them  the  savings  bank  is  dis- 
tinctively and  by  law  a  joint-stock  enterprise;  in  others,  banking 
institutions  doing  an  ordinary  discount  business  are  allowed  to  add  a 
savings  department  subject  to  certain  special  regulations.  In  each 
case  profits  over  the  stipulated  rate  of  interest  paid  to  savings  depos- 
itors go  to  shareholders  in  the  enterprise.  The  relative  merits  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  plans  have  been  much  discussed,  and  opinions 
differ;  but  in  one  regard  the  question  is  no  longer  open.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Western  system  necessarily  jeopardizes,  in  a  conceivable 
emergency,  other  departments  of  a  banking  institution  which  main- 
tains it. 

This  truth  found  the  plainest  sort  of  illustration  in  the  St.  Louis 
trust  companies  last  fall.  It  has  not  been  clearly  shown,  since  the  run 
on  these  institutions  started,  what  was  its  actual  cause.  Some  of  the 
explanations  have  assumed  a  trivial  cause,  such  as  frequently  exists  in 
the  case  of  runs  by  ignorant  depositors.  ]\Iore  probably  the  run  was 
started,  and  it  certainly  was  encouraged,  by  what  depositors  had  read 
in  the  newspapers  regarding  the  banking  troubles  at  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburg.  However  this  may  be,  the  run  began  on  the  savings  depart- 
ments, first  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  then  of  seven  or 
eight  other  similar  institutions.  It  extended  in  a  measure  to  the 
simple  trust  departments  of  the  same  institutions,  and  it  continued 
several  days.  Fortunately,  the  companies  were  in  a  thoroughly  sound 
position,  and  were  able  to  resist  the  run.  This  episode  was,  in 
short,  a  sporadic  incident,  not  directly  a  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
financial  situation.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  soundness  of  the 
American  banking  situation  as  a  whole  was  pretty  well  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  these  bank  disturbances  of  October,  starting  out  very 
alarmingly,  ran  their  course  without  further  troubling  the  financial  com- 
munity, and  led  to  no  serious  general  couse([uences. 
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With  the  industrial  stocks,  however,  the  story  has  been  different. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  various  troublesome  incidents  above 
described  had  ended,  and  when,  in  the  last  weeks  of  November,  a  tight- 
money  spasm  was  being  relieved  by  the  import  of  eight  or  ten  million 
dollars  gold  from  Europe,  a  swift  and  general  decline  converged  on  the 
shares  of  various  manufacturing  combinations,  some  connected  with 
the  steel  trade  and  some  not.  It  resulted  in  a  decline  of  12|-  points 
in  the  Corn  Products  Company,  a  manufacturer  of  glucose  and  syrups; 
of  10  points  in  Kepublic  Steel,  a  smaller  rival  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  of  the  same  amount  in  American  Locomotive  shares;  of 
7  to  9  points  each  in  Pressed  Steel  Car,  American  Car  and  Foundry,  and 
Eailway  Steel  Spring  —  all  manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  —  and 
of  5  points  each  in  International  Paper  and  Union  Bag  and  Paper. 
The  declines  enumerated  occurred  in  the  preferred  shares  of  the  com- 
panies, and  were  for  that  reason  particularly  notewortliy.  Each  of  the 
companies  in  question  had  up  to  that  time  been  paying  dividends  of  six 
or  seven  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock ;  and  in  three  cases  —  those  of 
the  Corn  Products,  the  American  Car  and  Foundry,  and  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  —  dividends  were  paid  this  year  on  the  common  stocks. 

With  all  these  companies,  and  with  other  manufacturing  concerns, 
the  question  of  the  future  hinges  on  the  extent  to  which  profits  will  per- 
manently be  affected  by  the  falling-off  in  trade.  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  opinion  of  the  West  on  this  point  is  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  the  East.  Speaking  more  generally,  such  apprehen- 
sions as  were  created  by  the  declines  in  prices  just  described  arose 
from  a  general  feeling  that  the  companies  had  been  capitalized  on  the 
basis  of  earnings  at  the  floodtide  of  prosperity,  and  had  paid  dividends 
accordingly.  Their  capital  liabilities  then  created  having  been  very 
large,  it  was  a  reasonable  inference  that  in  some  cases  dividends  would 
certainly  be  imperilled  by  prolonged  stagnation  in  general  industry. 
Severe  decline  in  price  of  the  companies'  products,  even  without  trade 
dulness,  might  have  a  similar  effect.  It  should  be  added  that  indus- 
trial companies  as  a  class  learned  last  summer  a  very  much-needed 
lesson  regarding  maintenance  of  working  capital,  and  are  not  likely  soon 
to  forget  it. 

The  stock  market  has  been  very  seriously  shaken  during  this  three- 
months'  period,  however,  by  two  incidents,  both  of  them  exceedingly 
unpleasant,  which  require  special  notice.  They  call  for  discussion, 
because  they  put  a  last  and  emphatic  seal  of  condemnation  on  the  sort 
of  AVall-Street  finance  which  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  American 
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community  in  1901  and  1902,  and  which  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  mischief  in  last  year's  market.  These  episodes  are  connected 
with  the  Shipbuilding  Trust  and  the  Steel  Corporation's  underwriting 
syndicate. 

The  Shipbuilding  matter  I  referred  to  briefly  in  the  last  two  num- 
bers of  The  Forum.  The  affair  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated  for  the 
first  time  in  the  courts,  however,  during  the  last  three  mouths.  Evi- 
dence in  the  suit  of  minority  bondholders  drew  forth  these  facts: 
that  the  statements  as  to  the  fiscal  condition  of  companies  acquired, 
and  the  prospectus  to  the  public,  were  utterly  false  and  misleading; 
that  the  organizers  planned  to  give  away,  to  the  so-called  promoters  and 
underwriters,  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  $45,000,000  stock  and  nine  per 
cent  of  the  $16,000,000  bonds;  that  the  company,  after  paying  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant,  was  also  forced  to  throw 
in  as  a  "bonus "  $5,000,000  of  its  stock;  that  the  people  who  received 
this  bonus  drew  up  a  secret  contract  whereby  the  broker  of  the  trust  was 
to  sell  their  stock  to  the  public  before  selling  that  of  anyone  else ;  and, 
tinally,  that  the  "promoters"  engaged  in  the  task  of  placing  the  com- 
pany's securities  abroad  with  a  stupidity  and  credulity  which  can 
scarcely  be  believed.  Out  of  the  millions  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  sell  in  Europe,  they  "placed  "  only  $27,000,  and  the  reason  was  that 
their  dealings  from  the  first  were  with  obscure  and  needy  hangers-on 
of  the  Paris  market,  sonie  of  whom  were  notoriously  mere  adventurers, 
and  one  of  whom  had  served  two  years  in  prison.  The  result  of  this 
amazing  testimony  was  to  discredit  the  whole  structure  of  industrial 
capitalization,  and  to  expose  to  suspicion  the  methods  of  all  our  hun- 
dred-million-dollar  promoters  and  incorporators. 

This  had  a  necessarily  bad  effect  on  the  market  for  all  industrial 
securities;  the  effect  of  what  came  next  was  worse.  I  have  spoken 
heretofore  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  "underwriting  syndicates."  These 
syndicates  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  similar  l.)ankers'  pools  organized 
when  the  railways  were  pulled  out  of  insolvency.  The  panic  of  1893  and 
the  subsequent  hard  times  left  twenty-five  percent  of  the  country's  rail- 
way capitalization  in  the  courts  of  bankruptcy.  The  insolvent  com- 
panies, operated  by  receivers,  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Not  only  was 
their  management  a  policy  of  drift,  but  they  had  no  money  to  spend 
for  new  cars  and  locomotives  when  their  own  were  wearing  out.  Cred- 
itors would  not  yield,  and  stockholders  were  helpless.  At  this  juncture 
powerful  banking  interests  v/ere  enlisted.     They  drew  up  reorganiza- 
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tion  plans,  whereby  bondholders  were  requested  to  scale  down  interest 
charges,  receiving  new  stock  in  compensation,  while  the  shareholders 
were  invited  to  pay  a  cash  assessment,  thus  providing  a  working  fund. 
Many  strong  banking  houses  then  combined  to  guarantee  that  the 
requisite  money  should  be  raised.  They,  too,  were  paid  in  new  stock 
issues,  which  were  all  but  unsalable  during  several  years.  The  result 
was  that,  though  the  total  capital  issues  were  increased,  fixed  charges 
were  diminished  and  a  sufficient  fund  for  road  improvement  and  new 
equipment  was  provided. 

The  plan  resulted  brilliantly,  and  the  companies  were  all  set  upon 
their  feet.  With  this,  no  doubt,  the  return  of  prosperous  times  had 
much  to  do;  but  that  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  merits  of  the 
reorganization  plans.  At  best,  if  the  bankrupt  companies  had  been  left 
to  struggle  through  unhelped,  the  process  would  have  been  long,  costly, 
and  vexatious,  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  first  few  years  of  plenty 
would  have  been  sacrificed.  The  success  of  these  "reorganization 
syndicates  "  turned  the  heads  of  many  people  connected  with  them. 
What  they  had  done  with  insolvent  corporations  they  now  undertook 
to  do  with  sound  and  going  properties.  They  forgot,  apparently,  that 
to  get  control  of  bankrupt  properties,  reequip  them,  and  sell  their 
stock  at  a  profit  to  the  public  could  not  be  compared  with  buying  up 
properties  which  owners  did  not  wish  to  sell,  recapitalizing  concerns 
already  overcapitalized,  and  still  finding  purchasers  for  the  new  securi- 
ties. To  acquire  the  underlying  properties,  wildly  extravagant  prices 
were  paid ;  to  pay  the  price,  mountains  of  stock  were  issued ;  to  guar- 
antee a  sale  of  this  new  stock,  gifts  of  more  stock,  on  a  scale  never 
before  conceived  of,  were  made  to  "underwriting  syndicates." 

The  "first  Steel  syndicate,"  which  contributed  $25,000,000  to  help 
float  the  Steel  Trust's  billion-dollar  stock,  was  dissolved  in  1902  with 
cash  profits  of  200  per  cent.  With  other  syndicates,  such  as  those 
behind  the  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  Shipbuilding  Trusts,  the  experi- 
ment was  made  when  markets  had  turned  and  the  public  was  surfeited. 
They  broke  down  with  enormous  losses.  But  there  was  left  one  other 
syndicate,  whose  subsequent  history,  in  a  most  sensational  manner, 
pointed  the  moral  of  the  whole  device.  This  was  the  syndicate  to 
underwrite  the  quarter-of-a-billion  bond  issue  of  the  Steel  Trust. 

This  undertaking,  involving  conversion  of  $200,000,000  preferred 
stock  into  bonds,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  Steel  Trust's  bor- 
rowing capacity,  was  indefensible ;  but  it  is  the  results  with  which  we 
have  now  to  deal.     It  will  be  recalled,  by  readers  of   my  previous 
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articles,  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  directors  had  proposed,  and  its 
shareholders  approved,  early  in  1902,  the  issue  of  $250,000,000  five- 
per-cent  bonds,  of  which  $200,000,000  was  to  be  paid  for  in  preferred 
stock,  par  value,  and  $50,000,000  in  cash,  with  the  cash  price  of  the 
bonds  rated  at  par.  It  will  be  recalled,  also,  that  the  privilege  of  such 
subscription  was  first  offered  to  the  preferred  shareholders,  their  option 
to  terminate  on  May  16,  1903.  When  that  date  was  reached,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  price,  both  of  stock  and  bonds,  had  declined  so  far 
that  the  shareholders  made  no  subscription  whatever  for  the  bonds, 
offered  for  cash,  and  only  tendered  for  exchange  about  $40,000,000 
preferred  stock  out  of  the  $200,000,000  requested  for  conversion.  It 
had,  however,  been  provided,  as  the  reader  will  recall,  that,  in  default 
of  the  exercise  of  this  shareholders'  option,  similar  privileges  should 
be  enjoyed  by  an  underwriting  syndicate,  which  guaranteed  that  at 
least  $80,000,000  preferred  stock  should  be  converted  into  bonds,  and 
that  at  least  $20,000,000  bonds  should  be  taken  up  for  cash.  Since  the 
shareholders  had  subscribed  for  none  of  the  bonds  issued  for  cash,  it  fol- 
lowed that  after  May  16  the  syndicate  was  pledged  to  pay  at  least 
$20; 00 0,0 00  for  the  new  bonds  at  par.  Since,  also,  shareholders  had 
tendered  only  $40,000,000  stock  for  conversion  out  of  the  $200,000,000 
privilege,  it  followed  that  the  syndicate  was  bound  to  convert  at  least 
$40,000,000  more  preferred  stock. 

But  the  contract  with  the  syndicate  went  further,  and  provided 
that  it  might  obtain,  "upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  so  to 
be  offered  to  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock,  any  and  all  of  the  bonds 
so  offered  to  holders  of  preferred  stock  and  not  subscribed  for  by  them." 
From  this  it  will  appear  that,  although  the  syndicate  was  not  bound 
to  convert  into  bonds  any  more  stock  than  the  difference  between 
the  $40,000,000  tendered  by  the  shareholders  and  the  syndicate's 
$80,000,000  guarantee,  nevertheless  they  had  the  option  of  converting 
the  full  amount  authorized  on  those  terms,  less  the  amomit  turned  in 
by  shareholders.  It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  made  clear, 
since  much  of  the  subsequent  controversy  hinges  upon  it.  Calculat- 
ing roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  syndicate  was  bound  to  convert 
$40,000,000  preferred  stock  into  bonds,  and  that  it  had  the  right,  if 
it  was  so  disposed,  to  convert  in  the  same  way  $120,000,000  more. 

The  shareholders'   option,  as  has  been  stated,  expu-ed  on  May  16. 
The  contract  between  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  syndicate  man- 
agers had  fixed  October    1,   1903,    as  the   date  at   which   such  con- 
version privilege  should  expire.     As  the  October  date  was  near  at  hand, 
24 
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the  banking  community  concluded  that  the  $140,000,000  new  bonds, 
akeady  taken  by  the  shareholders  or  underwritten  by  the  syndicate, 
would  measure  the  full  amount  of  the  issue.  Naturally  a  bond  issue 
limited  to  8140,000,000  is  more  valuable  than  one  of  jvhich 
8250,000,000  is  outstanding.  The  investing  community  so  argued,  and 
bought  the  new  bonds  freely. 

On  September  14  —  two  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  time  when 
the  syndicate's  life  would  legitimately  terminate  —  subscribers  to  the 
underwriting  syndicate  were  siu-prised  by  receiving  a  circular  from  the 
syndicate  managers  announcing  that  the  date  of  the  syndicate's  expira- 
tion had  been  changed,  and  that  its  option  for  conversion  had  been 
extended  until  July  1,  1904.  The  language  in  which  this  remarkable 
announcement  was  made  was  this : 

The  duration  of  the  syndicate  was  fixed  so  as  to  continue  during  the  period  of 
our  contract  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  mentioned  in  said  syndicate 
agreement,  and  which  originally  was  to  terminate  October  1,  1903.  Owing  to  the 
vexatious  litigations  whicli  for  nine  montlis  delayed  the  beginning  of  the  conver- 
sion, it  became  necessary  to  extend  for  the  like  period  the  time  for  performance  of 
that  contract,  and  accordingly  the  same  was  extended  until  July  1,  1904,  as  autho- 
rized by  the  original  contract.  In  order  that  the  syndicate  may  have  the  benefit  of 
any  further  exchanges  of  preferred  stock  for  bonds  under  said  contract  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1903,  it  has  been  suggested  by  large  holders  of  syndicate  interests  that  the 
S3'ndicate  also  should  be  extended  for  such  period  of  nine  months,  so  as  to  terminate 
contemporaneously  with  our  contract  with  the  corporation.  Accordingly,  deeming 
it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  subscribers,  we  have  readily  consented  to  such  exten- 
sion for  such  subscribers  as  may  desire  it. 

It  was  presently  evident  that  a  very  different  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
isted in  the  market  from  what  had  prevailed  in  the  months  immediately 
following  the  expu'ation  of  the  shareholders'  option.  The  five-per-cent 
bonds,  trading  in  which  had  been  comparatively  light,  were  suddenly 
stirred  up  to  an  activity  simply  unprecedented.  Let  it  be  recalled 
that  the  entire  outstanding  issue  of  such  bonds  was  at  the  time 
$150,000,000.  Then  let  it  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber, the  sales  of  these  bonds  on  the  Stock  Exchange  footed  up  86,900,000, 
and  in  tlie  third  week  $6,474,000,  with  trading  thenceforward 
running  on  a  similar  extravagant  scale,  the  weekly  dealing  in  the 
bonds  being  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  months 
preceding.  During  the  closing  week  of  August,  for  example,  only 
$468,000  of  these  bonds  had  been  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange;  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  only  $388,000;  in  the  next  week  no  more  than 
8368,000.  It  was  evident  tliat  some  formidable  sort  of  manipulation 
was  now  at  work  on  the  market  for  these  securities. 
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It  also  became  very  quickly  manifest  that  the  influence  of  this 
stock-market  manipulation  was  most  hurtful  to  the  stock.  The  bonds 
also  declined,  as  was  natural  with  this  immense  prospective  increase 
in  supplies.  But  the  stock  fell  faster  yet,  partly  because  of  trade 
developments,  partly  because  of  the  syndicate's  own  manipulation. 
Eventually  the  market  for  the  Steel  securities  became  completely 
demoralized ;  yet  the  difference  between  the  price  of  tlie  stock  and  that  of 
the  bonds  was  widened,  thus  widening  the  syndicate's  certain  profits  on 
its  exclusive  conversion  rights.  As  tlie  break  in  the  Company's  sh.ares 
became  more  rapid  during  the  early  weeks  of  November,  the  following 
extraordinary  situation  was  presented : 

A  company  which  had  offered  bonds  for  sale,  and  had  engaged  a  syndi- 
cate to  guarantee  them,  on  the  ground  of  urgent  need  of  cash,  had  not  yet 
received  more  than  a  beggarly  $2,800,000  cash  out  of  the  820,000,000 
guarantee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  syndicate,  on  a  demoralized  mar- 
ket for  the  shares,  was  buying  Steel  preferred  stock  around  fifty  and  pre- 
sumably selling  the  five-per-cent  bonds  above  sixty -five.  On  conversion 
of  such  stock,  the  profits  of  the  syndicate  would  necessarily  be  S150  for 
each  bond.  In  the  second  week  of  November  matters  finally  came  to 
an  extraordinary  pass.  The  finance  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
had  been  responsible  for  this  contract  with  the  syndicate.  It  had  pre- 
sumably'been  responsible  also  for  the  extension  of  that  contract  beyond 
the  time  at  which  by  the  letter  of  the  document  it  should  have  expired. 
Now,  however,  some  members  of  that  very  committee  took  drastic  meas- 
ures for  the  breaking  of  the  contract.  Precisely  what  form  the  negotia- 
tions assumed  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  On  the  afternoon  of  November 
19  the  following  statement  was  given  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  board: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
held  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  decided  to  suggest  to  ^Messrs. 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  that  the  syndicate  contract  for  the  conversion  of  the  preferred 
stock  into  second-mortgage  five-per  cent  bonds  should  be  cancelled  and  terminated 
beyond  the  amount  of  $150,000,000,  which  lias  very  nearly  been  reached. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  immediately  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  no  further  exchanges  will  be  made  for  account  of  the  s^mdicate 
beyond  the  amount  stated, 

I  have  now  dealt  at  sufficient  lensjth  wiih  the  reallv  characteristic 
financial  incidents  of  the  periled,  and  have  space  to  refer  only  briefly 
to  such  other  occurrences  as  attracted  some  notice  at  the  time.  Two 
of  these  other  incidents  may  rise  to  enlarged  importance  later.  The 
very  singular  cotion  situation  has  not  yet  developed  itself  in  all  respects 
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intelligibly.  Belief  in  a  short  supply  for  the  cotton  year  just  begin- 
ning is  expressed  no  less  by  prices,  which  in  November  rose  to  the 
highest  figure  touched  at  that  month  in  a  generation,  than  by  so  sud- 
den a  foreign  buying  movement,  in  October,  that  the  exports  rose 
$40,000,000  over  the  month  before.  Those  exports  were,  in  fact,  the 
second  largest  of  any  month  in  the  country's  history.  Yet  the  oddly 
inconsistent  fact  existed  that  in  November  visible  supplies  of  cotton 
and  movement  from  the  farms  were  both  in  excess  of  1902.  Mean- 
while, the  crop  estimates  issued  by  the  trade  varied  from  9,600,000  to 
11,700,000  bales,  witii  the  Government's  rather  generally  discredited 
estimate  of  9,900,000.  The  smallest  of  these  estimates  would  mean 
industrial  calamity;  the  largest  would  mean  a  highly  profitable  year. 
Opinion  rather  generally  converges  on  an  estimate  of,  say,  10,600,000. 

The  money  markets  passed  in  November  through  an  odd  experience. 
Currency  shipments  to  the  Western  and  Southern  harvest  States  so  far 
depleted  Eastern  bank  reserves  that  the  New  York  surplus  reserve  fell 
to  the  lowest  figure  of  the  period  since  1890.  In  response  to  this,  call 
money,  abandoning  its  low  rates  of  the  summer,  rose  first  to  six  and  then 
to  nine  per  cent.  Foreign  exchange  fell  with  great  violence  to  extraor- 
dinarily low  figures,  and  the  London  money  market  had  to  give  up 
reluctantly  811,000,000  gold  for  New  York  city.  Since  Lombard 
Street's  own  position  was  not  by  any  means  comfortable,  and  since  the 
Bank  of  England's  stock  of  gold  was  exceptionally  low,  this  movement 
created  a  complicated  situation.  That  situation  will  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  in  the  next  few  months  —  more  particularly  since  the 
decreased  import  trade,  following  lower  prices,  and  the  urgent  effort  to 
expand  the  export  trade,  may  enlarge  our  foreign  credits.  Such 
enlargement  would,  no  doubt,  be  partially  offset  by  the  maturing,  some 
months  hence,  of  the  railway  notes-of-hand,  in  large  amounts,  placed 
recently  on  the  foreign  markets. 

But,  first  of  all,  the  test  of  the  coming  season  must  direct  itself  to 
the  problem  of  trade  conditions  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  reaction. 
There  is  some  reasonable  ground  for  thinking,  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  that  the  country's  industry  may  right  itself  on  the  somewhat 
lower  basis  of  activity  and  values ;  and  that  a  normal  prosperity  may 
continue,  resting  upon  the  normal  basis  of  prices  fairly  in  line  with  the 
outside  commercial  world.  But  a  readjustment,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
must  come  in  any  case ;  and  a  secondary  problem  of  undoubted  interest 
lies  in  the  consequence  of  such  readjustment  to  the  finances  of  the 
industrial  combinations,  Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
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During  the  past  three  months  there  has  been  one  achievement  in 
applied  science  which  demands  special  recognition  and  comment  —  the 
success  of  the  high-speed  trials  upon  tlie  Marienfelde-Zossen  experi- 
mental railway.  The  experimental  work  which  has  been  conducted 
upon  the  line  during  the  past  year  has  already  been  noted  in  these  re- 
views, but  until  recently  the  desu'ed  result  has  not  been  attained.  The 
speed  which  was  intended  from  the  first,  namely,  200  kilometres  (124.2 
miles)  per  hour,  appears  to  have  been  within  the  scope  of  the  motors 
from  the  beginning;  but  the  roadbed  was  at  first  too  lightly  built  to 
enable  the  full  power  to  be  used  without  the  production  of  excessive 
vibration.  By  the  use  of  heavier  rails  and  more  substantial  substruc- 
ture, sufficient  solidity  has  been  obtained,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
attainment  of  a  speed  of  210  kilometres  (130.4  miles)  per  hour.  It  is 
not  intended  that  these  speeds  shall  be  exceeded,  but  rather  that  com- 
plete investigations  shall  be  made  at  the  established  limit  of  200  kilo- 
metres per  hour,  in  order  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  working 
conditions.  Two  experimental  motor  cars  have  been  built,  one  by  the 
Siemens  &  Halske  Co.,  and  one  by  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitats-Gesell- 
schaft,  and  further  experiments  will  be  made  with  each  of  these.  The 
three-phase  alternating  current  is  used,  with  overhead  wires  and  the 
bow-shaped  sliding  contact  trolley,  this  being  free  from  any  possibility 
of  leaving  the  wire,  and  therefore  more  suitable  than  the  grooved  trolley 
wheel. 

Some  idea  of  the  gain  in  time  obtained  by  using  such  a  high-speed 
system  is  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  the  journey  from  Berlin  to 
Cologne,  ordinarily  requiring  nine  hours  by  the  best  express  trains,  might 
be  effected  in  three  and  a  quarter  hours.  When  it  is  understood  that 
the  present  trials  are  being  made  under  the  dhect  auspices  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  and  that  the  line  is  known  as  the  military  railway, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  full  realization  of  the  vast  importance 
which  the  possession  of  a  system  of  such  railways  would  have  in  event 
of  war ;  enabling  Germany  to  throw  upon  the  frontier  a  mass  of  troops 
in  about  one-third  of  the  time  possible  in  any  other  way.     Of  course, 
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there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other  nations  from  equipping  similar  high- 
speed railways,  especially  as  all  the  details  of  the  German  experiments 
have  been  made  public ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  soon  hear  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  roads  in  other  countries. 

The  importance  of  a  full  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  road- 
bed under  modern  high  speeds  and  heavy  trains  is  appreciated  by  rail- 
way engineers.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  rail  be  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rial and  of  ample  weight,  since  the  distribution  of  the  metal  and  the 
method  of  support  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  In  order  to  study 
experimentally  the  behavior  of  the  rail  at  the  moment  of  greatest 
stress,  an  instrument  called  the  stremmatograph  has  been  devised ;  this 
recording  automatically  the  deflections  and  strains  upon  a  rail  to  which 
it  is  attached.  Experiments  with  this  apparatus  have  enabled  much 
valuable  information  to  be  obtained,  both  as  to  the  design  of  rail  sec- 
tions and  the  distribution  of  wheel  loads.  The  high-speed  experiments 
on  the  Marienfelde-Zossen  line  have  demonstrated  the  great  importance 
of  a  massive  and  solid  roadbed,  and  the  inevitable  approach  of  higher 
speeds  in  all  departments  of  railway  work  must  involve  correspondingly 
greater  care  and  cost  in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  more  solid  construction  of  the 
permanent  way  involved  in  the  use  of  higher  speeds,  the  problem  of 
perfect  joints  demands  consideration.  The  joints  have  always  formed 
the  weakest  part  of  the  track ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  many  electric 
railway  systems,  the  rail  is  used  for  the  return  current,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  electric  bond.  These  requirements  can 
be  met  completely  only  by  welding  the  rails  at  the  joints,  this  forming 
a  perfectly  smooth  track  of  complete  conductivity.  Electric  welding 
has  been  tried  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  best  success  has  thus  far  been 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  Goldschmidt  process,  employing  the  very  high 
temperature  obtained  by  burning  granulated  metallic  aluminum  mixed 
with  oxide  of  iron.  By  effecting  the  combustion  of  the  "thermit,"  as 
the  mixture  of  aluminum  and  iron  oxide  has  been  named,  in  a  special 
form  of  crucible  placed  directly  over  the  junction  of  the  rails,  and  allow- 
ing the  fluid  mass  to  run  into  and  about  the  joint,  the  rails  are  actually 
fused  together,  and,  the  upper  surface  being  dressed  off  smoothly,  all 
joint  spaces  are  avoided.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  railway  construction, 
the  rails  are  left  with  small  spaces  between  the  ends  to  allow  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction  due  to  different  temperatures;  but  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  modern  electric  railways,  the  deep  girder  rails  are  embedded  in 
concrete,  they  are  so  firmly  held  that  they  cannot  spring  or  buckle,  and 
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great  lengths  of  continuous  track  may  be  used,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction being  taken  up  by  the  elasticity  of  the  material.  ^Modern  high 
speeds  will  undoubtedly  demand  continually  greater  perfection  in  all 
details  of  construction  and  operation;  but,  these  being  provided,  there  is 
no  reason  why  higher  speeds  should  be  attended  with  any  greater  danger 
than  exists  with  those  rates  already  in  use.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
the  greater  care  demanded  may  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  probability 
of  accident. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  these  reviews  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining large  amounts  of  power  at  moderate  cost  by  employing  as  fuel 
for  direct  use  in  properly  designed  gas  engines  the  gases  now  discharged 
from  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens.  The  possibility  of  using  such  waste 
gases  as  a  source  of  motive  power  was  pointed  out  several  years  ago  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  in  England,  but  the  active  practical  application  of 
the  idea  was  next  undertaken  in  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Germany. 
Very  recently  some  large  gas  engines,  to  be  driven  by  waste-furnace 
gases,  have  been  made  in  the  United  States ;  and  thus  the  idea,  though 
slow  in  making  progress,  appears  to  be  well  in  the  line  of  practical 
application.  The  magnitude  of  the  power  obtainable  from  such  furnace 
gases  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  the  production  of 
one  ton  of  iron  per  hour  in  a  blast  furnace  liberates  enough  gas  to  pro- 
duce 800  horse-power,  assuming  an  efficiency  of  but  twenty-five  percent 
in  the  gas  engines  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  problem  of  the  utilization  of  the  waste  gases  of  blast  furnaces  is 
only  a  single  example  of  the  extent  to  which  mechanical  and  technical 
questions  are  becoming  interwoven.  This  phase  of  applied  science  was 
discussed  at  length  in  a  recent  address  by  Professor  Ostwald,  himself  an 
eminent  chemist  and  technologist.  Formerly  the  chemist  felt  that  his 
work  was  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  engineer,  and  in  this  view 
the  latter  agreed.  Dr.  Ostwald,  however,  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
two  branches  of  applied  science  have  been  continually  approaching  each 
other  for  some  time,  and  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  are 
destined  to  become  closely  allied  in  the  work  of  developing  and  apply- 
ing natural  resources.  Thus,  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  study 
of  materials  of  construction  have  demonstrated  to  the  engineer  the  value 
of  methods  formerly  ignored.  Electro-chemical  processes  are  in  daily 
use  in  the  arts  at  the  present  time,  and  llie  employment  of  the  electric 
furnace  is  a  recognized  workshop  operation.  The  use  of  the  internal- 
combustion  motor  has  introduced  to  the  engineer  the  relation  between 
chemical  composition  and  calorific  value ;  and  the  uses  of  gaseous  and 
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liquid  fuels  are  now  closely  governed  by  the  results  of  chemical  exam- 
ination. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  the  work  of  the 
chemist  practically  coincides  with  that  of  the  engineer,  and  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  other  departments  of  industry. 

In  the  course  of  recent  efforts  to  increase  the  output  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  by  securing  greater  efficiency  among  the  workmen, 
some  interesting  developments  are  appearing.  It  has  always  been  as- 
sumed that  certain  elements  in  mechanical  operation  necessarily  de- 
pended upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  workman,  and  that  such 
things  as  the  form  and  position  of  cutting  tools,  depth  of  cut,  speed  of 
working  surfaces,  and  the  like  could  not  be  reduced  to  set  rules.  With 
the  advent  of  the  high-speed  tool  steels,  however,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  use  of  the  maximum  cutting  speeds  of  which  the  new 
tools  were  capable.  The  first  crude  method  of  doing  this  was  to  insist 
upon  the  production  of  "  blue  "  chips ;  the  blue  color  being  due  to  the 
heat  developed  in  the  tool  and  the  work  by  the  speed  and  pressure  on 
the  cut.  When  the  inspector  observed  that  the  chips  produced  by  a 
tool  were  not  blue,  he  knew  that  the  man  was  not  working  the  machine 
at  as  high  a  speed  as  he  should. 

With  the  more  recent  experience  which  has  been  gained  in  the  use 
of  improved  tools  and  methods,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  plot  the 
various  relations  of  speed,  feed,  depth  of  cut,  material,  etc.,  in  the  form 
of  curves,  from  which  special  slide  rules  and  mechanical  computers  have 
been  constructed,  enabling  the  correct  speed,  feed,  etc.,  to  be  determined 
at  once  for  any  given  piece  of  work.  The  element  of  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion is  in  such  cases  wholly  removed  from  the  problem;  and  the 
workman,  instead  of  guessing  at  the  proper  speeds,  is  obliged  to  make 
use  of  computations  which  he  would  otherwise  be  incapable  of  making; 
these  being  based  on  experiments  which  he  would  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  attempting.  In  like  manner,  the  form  of  tool  is  deter- 
mined according  to  theoretical  principles,  checked  by  accurate  experi- 
ments, and  the  grinding  is  done  to  accurate  gauges  by  special  machines 
in  the  tool-room,  the  men  engaged  in  this  work  becoming  experts. 
Such  improvements  are  removing  from  the  workshop  the  earlier  empiri- 
cal methods  so  much  in  vogue,  and  substituting  for  them  rational  sci- 
entific processes,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  the  workman  and  the 
product. 

Among  developments  in  shop  processes  may  be  noted  the  recent 
progress  in  the  applications  of  grinding  as  a  method  of  machining.  The 
earlier  uses  of  grinding  in  the  workshop  were  limited  to  the  finishing 
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of  hardened  pieces,  and  to  the  final  truing  up  of  parts  akeady  brought 
closely  to  size  in  the  lathe,  planer,  or  milling  machine.  Now,  however, 
the  emery  wheel  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  a  full-fledged  ma- 
chine tool.  By  using  the  high-speed  steel  tools  in  the  lathe  or  planer, 
the  forging  or  casting  is  rapidly  brought  nearly  to  size,  and  the  piece  is 
then  transferred  to  the  grinding  machine,  where  it  is  quickly  reduced 
to  exact  size  according  to  accurate  limit  gauges,  no  finishing  cut  being 
taken  in  the  lathe  at  all.  It  is  by  processes  such  as  these  that  costs 
are  being  lowered,  while  at  the  same  time  workmen,  paid  on  piece-work 
or  premium  systems,  are  receiving  higher  returns  for  their  labor  than 
ever  before. 

Among  the  applications  recently  made  of  electricity  in  the  arts,  those 
relating  to  electric  smelting  have  been  attracting  the  most  attention. 
That  the  electric  current  could  be  used  for  smelting  iron  and  refining  it 
into  steel  has  been  well  known,  but  the  question  of  cost  has  always  been 
considered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
process.  Nevertheless,  installations  of  electric  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  made  in  various  places.  In  a  paper  recently  presented  by  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  before  the  International  Congress  of  Chemistry  at  Berlin, 
some  data  are  given  as  to  the  actual  costs.  In  general,  it  appears  that 
by  the  electric  process  about  4,000  horse -power  hours  are  required  to 
produce  one  ton  of  steel  from  the  ore,  or  1,300  horse-power-hours  to 
make  a  ton  of  steel  from  scrap  iron.  The  cost,  therefore,  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  cost  of  power  in  the  locality,  and  naturally  the  process 
can  be  applied  successfully  only  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  water  power.  At  the  present  time,  the  cost  of  steel  made  by 
the  electric  smelting  process  averages  about  twenty  dollars  per  ton  from 
the  ore.  It  is  probable  that  this  cost  may  be  materially  reduced  by 
using  a  combination  of  blast  furnace  and  electric  processes.  The  ore  may 
first  be  reduced  to  fluid  iron  in  the  blast  furnace  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  may  then  be  refined  to  steel  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  electric 
current  in  such  a  system  could  be  derived  from  gas-engme  power,  the 
gas  engines  being  operated  by  the  discharge  gases  from  the  furnace. 
The  high  grade  of  steel  made  by  the  electric  refining  process  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  this  combined  system  may  be  given  a  trial. 

The  demand  for  cheap  power,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  electrical  energy 
derived  from  falling  water,  appears  destined  to  change  the  location  of 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  future  from  situations  near  convenient 
transport  facilities  to  those  within  reach  of  ample  natural  sources  of 
power.     Around  Niagara  Falls  there  has  grown  up  a  collection  of  manu- 
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factories,  all  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  power  derived  from 
the  cataract.  Already  plans  are  being  made  for  the  utilization  of  tlie 
great  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  in  Africa,  and  the  tremendous  power  there 
awaiting  development  will  prove  a  potent  force  in  the  development  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  In  the  coming  search  for  power,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  exploitation  of  natural  waterfalls  may  work 
as  great  and  far-reaching  changes  as  did  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  fifty  years  ago. 

Eeference  was  made  in  these  pages  several  months  ago  to  the  suc- 
cessfiJ.  completion  of  the  Pacific  cables.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  very 
practical  scientific  application  of  the  ability  to  telegraph  between  vari- 
ous points  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  shores.  The  telegraphic  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude  of  points  in  Australia,  Fiji,  Fanning  Island, 
and  Hawaii  has  served  to  check  the  positions  of  those  points  precisely 
and  directly,  and  has  made  it  possible  to  fix  the  situation  of  many  other 
islands  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The  usual  method  of  determin- 
ing the  longitude  by  a  comparison  of  local  with  Greenwich  time,  the 
latter  being  brought  by  chronometer,  depends  for  its  accuracy  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  timekeepers.  When,  however,  it  is  possible  to  trans- 
mit the  exact  time  from  Vancouver,  for  example,  to  Brisbane,  the  differ- 
ence in  longitude  is  l^nown  at  once  with  great  precision.  There  are 
many  islands  in  the  Pacific  of  which  the  position  has  until  now  been 
indeterminate;  but  the  transport  of  ships'  chronometers  to  these  from 
the  islands  on  the  line  of  the  cable  will  now  enable  the  situation  of  any 
point  to  be  accurately  determined  and  charted. 

Daring  the  past  few  months  experiments  in  radioactivity  have  con- 
tinued, and  many  of  the  curious  properties  of  radium  have  been  con- 
firmed. The  question  as  to  the  source  of  the  energy  emitted  by  the 
element  remains  unsettled.  If  the  energy  of  the  radium  emanations  is 
due  to  the  radium  alone,  we  have  the  apparent  production  of  something 
from  nothing,  a  conclusion  which  one  is  most  reluctant  to  accept. 
Lord  Kelvin  has  pointed  out  that  the  measured  emission  of  about  ninety 
centigrade  calories  per  gram  per  hour  corresponds  to  the  emission  in 
10,000  hours  of  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  900,000 
gi-ams  of  water  (or  nearly  one  ton)  one  degree  centigrade.  If  we 
concede  that  such  an  amount  of  energy  cannot  possibly  be  given  out  of 
itself  by  a  gram  of  radium  in  10,000  hours,  we  must  admit  that  it 
has  been  supplied  from  without.  We  know  that  it  is  possible  for  heat- 
absorbing  surfaces  to  abstract  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  and  transfer  it  to 
a  surrounding  medium,  and  it  is  altogether  possible  that  radium  may 
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turn  out  to  be  a  sort  of  conversion  medium  by  which  external  energy  is 
entrapped  and  revealed.  The  experiments  of  Sir  William  Eamsay  in 
observing  the  apparent  conversion  of  radium  emanations  into  helium 
may  bear  upon  this  solution  of  the  problem. 

There  has  been  no  very  material  development  in  the  domain  of  space 
telegraphy  for  the  last  few  months,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
subject  having  been  the  international  conference  in  Berlin,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  preliminary  plans  for  the  international  regulation 
of  communications  by  wireless  methods.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to 
examine  the  legal  and  diplomatic  side  of  the  subject,  but,  from  a  scien- 
titic  standpoint,  some  of  the  problems  involved  prove  very  interesting. 
For  those  nations  especially  in  which  electrical  methods  of  communica- 
tion have  been  reserved  as  a  government  monopoly,  the  advent  of  a 
system  which  might  be  used  by  anybody  without  even  the  formality  of 
asking  permission  appears  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  piece  of  scientific 
impertinence.  When,  in  addition  to  such  independence,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  commercial  monopoly  being  formed 
by  a  private  company  which  would  place  the  Government  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, the  necessity  for  early  concerted  action  appeared. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  absolute  control  to  be  secured 
by  any  one;  but  each  Government,  by  regulating  its  own  land  stations, 
may  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  general  conduct  of  operations. 
The  preliminary  rules  adopted  include  a  requirement  for  all  coast  stations 
to  receive  and  transmit  messages  from  vessels  at  sea,  giving  precedence 
to  appeals  for  help  and  information  relating  to  shipwrecks.  Stations  are 
also  directed  to  disturb  one  another  as  little  as  possible,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  a  regulation  can  be  enforced.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Slaby-Arco  system  installed  on 
important  German  vessels  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  Marconi 
apparatus,  not  because  the  German  system  did  not  work  satisfactorily, 
but  because  the  principal  land  stations  with  which  communication  must 
be  held  are  equipped  with  Marconi  receivers.  Thus  far  the  claims  of 
Marconi  to  have  devised  an  operative  selective  system  do  not  appear  to 
l)e  substantiated,  but  it  is  possible  that  complete  success  may  attend  his 
later  efforts. 

The  political  changes  which  have  occurred  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  canal  which  is  to  connect  the  two  oceans  will  be  cut  by  this  route. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satis- 
factory point  at  which  the  isthmus  can  be  pierced,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  modern  methods  of  work  will  readily  overcome  all  obstacles.  In 
this  connection  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  considered  to  ad- 
vantage, especially  in  connection  with  the  improvements  and  increases 
in  capacity  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  From  the  nature 
of  the  site,  the  Suez  Canal  was  made  a  sea-level'  channel  from  the  start; 
but  the  increasing  demands  of  traffic  have  caused  the  cross-section  of 
the  prism  to  be  increased  several  times,  while  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tric lighting  permits  vessels  to  traverse  the  channel  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  In  the  case  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  both  the  Panama  and  the 
Nicaragua  routes,  as  planned,  involve  the  employment  of  locks,  to  over- 
come a  portion  of  the  elevation.  At  Panama,  however,  a  sea-level  canal 
is  ultimately  possible,  the  lock  lifts  being  gradually  removed  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  traffic,  so  that  the  original  plan  of  De  Lesseps  may 
become  a  reality. 

Some  time  ago  reference  was  made  to  the  success  which  attended 
the  conversion  of  the  elevated  railway  system  in  New  York  from  steam 
locomotive  traction  to  electricity.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  for 
a  determination  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  experience.  The  reports 
are  extremely  favorable.  Apart  from  the  improved  cleanliness  and  con- 
venience, there  is  an  actual  cash  gain  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  in 
three  months  of  operation,  about  four-fifths  of  this  consisting  of  in- 
creased earnings  and  the  remainder  of  a  reduction  in  expenses.  The 
bearing  which  this  showing  may  have  upon  the  application  of  electric 
traction  to  main-line  service  remains  to  be  seen,  the  different  conditions 
rendering  it  impracticable  to  make  any  immediate  comparisons.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  electricity  will  immediately  take  the  place  of 
steam,  except  where  the  objections  to  steam  locomotives  render  their 
abolition  imperative ;  and  the  substitution  of  the  new  method  for  the  old 
must,  therefore,  be  a  question  of  time.  On  the  elevated  railways  of 
New  York,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  most  intense  traffic  to  be  found  any- 
where, nearly  a  million  passengers  being  carried  daily  over  a  system 
equivalent  to  about  one  hundred  miles  of  single  track.  Gains  which 
can  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  efficient  system  of  motive 
power  on  such  a  road  might  altogether  fail  to  appear  on  a  less  active 
system;  and  all  the  conditions  should  be  taken  into  account  before  any 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  tlie  advantages  of  electric  trac- 
tion on  other  lines. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  railway  traction  to  the  use  of  mechani- 
cally propelled  vehicles  on  highways,  we  find  a  continued  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  automobile.     In  general,  while  no  remarkable  ad- 
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vances  have  been  made,  there  appears  to  be  a  healthy  tendency  toward 
the  employment  of  methods  of  scientific  research  for  determining  the 
points  for  improvement.  It  is  generally  accepted,  as  the  conclusion 
from  various  long-distance  and  endurance  trials  of  automobiles,  that  the 
weakest  points  are  those  connected  not  with  the  motive  power,  but 
rather  with  the  running  gear,  the  wheels,  the  tires,  and  the  connections. 
In  order  to  determine  the  lines  along  which  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pected, many  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  resistance  to  trac- 
tion on  different  kinds  of  roads,  with  wheels  of  various  kinds,  operated 
at  different  speeds.  From  these  experiments  several  interesting  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn,  both  as  to  the  relation  of  resistance  to  speed,  and 
also  as  to  the  connection  of  increased  powering  with  propelling  capacity 
and  weight.  The  folly  of  placing  a  powerful  motor  upon  a  light  car  is 
evident,  not  only  because  the  full  tractive  effect  cannot  be  attained,  but 
also  because  of  the  injurious  strains  which  may  be  produced  in  too  light 
a  frame.  The  reaction  from  overpowered,  underweighted  machines  is 
already  setting  in ;  and  instead  of  building  very  powerful  and  extremely 
light  vehicles,  the  aim  is  now  to  proportion  the  power  to  the  weight, 
endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  practice  of  conducting  large-scale  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  deducing  reliable  data  for  use  in  engineering  work  is  one  which  is 
continually  increasing,  and  in  some  instances  the  results  have  proved 
most  important  in  practice.  Thus,  the  influence  of  wind  pressure  upon 
the  strength  of  various  structures  is  a  most  important  matter  to  the  en- 
gineer ;  yet  recent  investigations  have  shown  the  practice  of  the  last  fifty 
years  to  have  been  based  upon  assumptions  which  were  largely  errone- 
ous. Formerly  the  force  of  the  wind  was  measured  by  small  pressure 
gauges,  and  the  effect  thus  determined  was  assumed  to  act  over  the 
entire  exposed  area,  involving  a  corresponding  mcrease  in  the  strength 
of  all  the  members.  Nevertheless,  intelligent  observers  noted  in  numer- 
ous instances  that  roofs  which  should  have  been  crushed  down  in  wind 
storms  actually  bulged  out  or  were  even  lifted  enthely  off.  The  defects 
in  the  theory  as  revealed  by  experience  have  led  to  further  and  fuller 
experimental  investigations.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that,  so  far  from  a  uniform  pressure  being  produced  by  wind  action, 
in  many  instances  a  suction  is  caused  by  the  eddymg  path  of  the 
current,  and  accordingly  the  whole  theory  of  wind  stresses  and  strains 
on  framed  structures  has  had  to  be  revised.  We  now  realize  that 
the  suction  on  the  lee  side  of  a  building  demands  more  attention  than 
the  windward  pressures;  and,  with  this  experimental  information,  we 
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are  able  to  increase  the  stability  of  a  building,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
economize  by  the  better  distribution  of  the  material. 

In  the  domain  of  aeronautics  the  most  recent  development  is  that  of 
the  tetrahedral  kite,  devised  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  limit 
of  the  lifting  power  of  kites  would  be  rapidly  reached  with  increase  of 
size;  since,  with  ordinary  forms  of  construction,  the  weight  increases 
more  rapidly  than  does  the  supporting  power.  In  the  case  of  the  Har- 
gTave  box  kite,  for  example,  doubling  the  linear  dimensions  increases 
the  weight  eight  times,  and  the  area  of  supporting  surface  only  four 
times,  so  that  the  proportion  of  sustaining  power  to  weight  diminishes 
rapidly  with  increase  in  size.  After  numerous  experiments,  Dr.  Bell 
has  found  that,  by  the  use  of  tetrahedral  cells  combined  in  any  desired 
number,  the  necessary  stiffness  and  lightness  could  be  obtained.  The 
tetrahedron  is  braced  in  all  directions,  and  is  both  stiff  and  light.  Com- 
binations of  such  cells  increase  in  weight  and  in  supporting  surface  at 
the  same  rate,  and  hence  there  is  no  proportional  loss  in  large  kites. 
Dr.  Bell  has  already  built  man-lifting  kites  on  this  principle ;  and  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  such  apparatus  may  be  found  capable  of  support- 
ing both  a  propelling  motor  and  its  attendant. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Forum  I  referred  to  the  proposed  high-speed 
Transatlantic  steamers  for  the  Cunard  Line,  mentioning  the  conditions 
of  the  government  subsidy  as  including  a  minimum  average  speed  of 
twenty-four  and  one-half  knots.  While  the  general  plans  for  these  ves- 
sels are  faii'ly  well  understood,  the  nature  of  the  motive  power  machinery 
remains  to  be  decided.  The  possibility  of  using  the  steam  turbine,  in- 
stead of  the  reciprocating  engine,  upon  these  vessels  has  led  to  a  special 
investigation  of  the  subject;  and  a  commission,  upon  which  both  the 
Cunard  Line  and  the  Admiralty  are  represented,  is  to  report  upon  the 
matter.  There  are  several  reasons  why  the  turbine  may  prove  accept- 
able for  this  special  service.  Apart  from  the  smoothness  of  operation, 
the  high  rotative  speed  of  the  turbines  permits  the  concentration  of 
great  power  within  proportionally  small  space.  For  the  same  reason 
the  propeller  shafts  may  be  made  much  smaller  than  would  be  necessary 
with  more  slowly  moving  engines.  The  question  of  the  strength  of  the 
large  shafts  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  power  required  to  pro- 
pel the  proposed  steamships  at  the  high  speed  demanded  has  been  one 
of  the  difficult  elements  in  the  question,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  use 
of  the  turbine  may  solve  this  portion  of  the  problem. 

Ad  important;  question,  both  from  an  industrial  and  a  commerci^d 
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viewpoint,  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  pipe  from 
iron  and  steel.  Until  recently,  steam  and  water  pipe  was  made  alto- 
gether from  an  excellent  grade  of  wrought  iron,  the  pipe  being  lap- 
welded  from  skelp.  The  great  development  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
has  led  the  manufacturers  to  substitute  this  material  for  wrought  iron, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  both  in  manufacture  and  in  use.  While 
steel  doubtless  possesses  many  advantages  for  most  purposes  of  construc- 
tion, its  use  for  pipe  has  raised  the  question  as  to  its  capability  to  resist 
corrosion.  Opinions  differ  upon  the  subject;  but  apparently  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  steel  to  corrode,  pitting  being  the  most  common  form 
of  deterioration.  Apparently,  the  greater  purity  and  homogeneity  of 
the  steel  render  it  more  liable  to  pitting  and  corrosion  than  is  the  case 
with  wrought  iron,  the  layers  of  slag  and  cinder  embedded  in  the  fibre 
of  the  latter  aiding  it  to  resist  the  oxidizing  and  electrolytic  action  to 
which  it  must  be  subjected.  Steel  has  completely  superseded  iron  for 
rails,  for  structural  material,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  and  for  nearly  all 
manufacturing  purposes ;  but  there  may  be  some  uses  for  which  wrought 
iron  will  maintain  its  position,  and  the  manufacture  of  steam  pipe  and 
boiler  flues  appears  to  be  in  this  category. 

Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  extent  to  which  careful  ex' 
perimental  studies  have  been  used  to  determine  data  of  engineering  im- 
portance. Two  recent  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  manner  in  which 
methods  which  formerly  would  have  been  thought  suited  for  the  physi- 
cal laboratory  only  have  been  employed  in  practical  engineering.  In 
the  matter  of  centrifugal  pumping  machinery,  much  care  and  study  have 
been  given  to  the  form  and  curvature  of  the  blades,  as  well  as  to  the 
spiral  shape  of  the  case.  In  many  of  the  text-books,  a  most  formidable 
mathematical  analysis  is  given,  and  the  whole  matter  has  been  treated 
from  an  analytical  point.  By  constructing  some  ingenious  models, 
arranged  with  glass  sides,  so  that  the  image  of  the  apparatus  could  be 
projected  upon  the  screen  with  the  lantern,  the  true  action  of  water  in 
the  centrifugal  pump  has  been  shown  to  interested  audiences  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Victorian  Institute  of  Engineers.  Mr.  Smith,  by  whom 
the  apparatus  was  devised,  has  demonstrated  experimentally  by  this 
apparatus  that  the  straight  radial  runner  arm  is  superior  to  any  curved 
form. 

A  similar  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  with  impact  water- 
wheels  in  California.  It  is  well  known  that  the  efficient  performance 
of  such  wheels  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  buckets ;  the  object  being  to  cause  the  greatest  possible  por- 
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tion  of  the  energy  in  the  jet  of  water  to  be  transferred  to  the  revolving 
wheel  while  the  expended  water  is  rejected  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible.  By  placing  a  Pelton  wheel  in  a  glass  case  and  providing  suffi- 
cient ilhimination,  the  action  of  high-pressure  jets  has  been  studied 
experimentally  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and  photographs  have 
recorded  successfully  the  manner  in  which  such  jets  are  received  by  wheel 
buckets  of  various  shapes.  Without  decrying  the  great  value  of  mathe- 
matical study  as  applied  to  practical  problems,  it  is  evident  that  such 
experimental  investigations,  when  carefully  and  conscientiously  con- 
ducted, may  do  much  to  check  and  confirm  computed  results,  and  also 
supply  data  for  further  investigations. 

For  five  years  the  work  upon  the  latest  and  greatest  of  the  Alpine 
tunnels,  the  great  boring  through  Monte  Leone  under  the  Simplon  Pass, 
has  been  progressing,  and  in  the  twentieth  quarterly  report  some  inter- 
esting information  is  given  concerning  the  present  status  of  this  impor- 
tant engineering  undertaking.  At  the  end  of  last  September,  the  main 
tunnel  had  been  excavated  to  a  length  of  17,225  metres,  or  about  10.7 
miles;  the  total  distance  through  the  mountain  being  19,737  metres, 
or  about  12.26  miles.  The  approaching  completion  of  this  important 
work  is  attracting  attention  to  the  changes  which  its  opening  may  make 
in  through  railway  connections  in  Central  Europe.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  piercing  of  the  Simplon  was  to  effect  a  shortening 
of  the  distance  from  Milan  to  Calais,  Ostend,  and  the  North  Sea  coast, 
the  result  being  a  distinct  injury  to  the  port  of  Marseilles.  It  has  now 
been  suggested,  however,  to  make  a  short  railway  connection  by  way  of 
the  Col  de  la  Faucille,  from  Geneva  to  the  central  railway  system  of 
France,  thus  furnishing  direct  communication  with  Italy  with  but  a 
short  line  through  French  Switzerland  by  way  of  Geneva  and  the  Ehone 
valley.  It  would  be  entirely  possible  to  use  such  a  route  to  make  a 
short  through  line  to  the  port  of  Saint  JSTazaire,  on  the  French  coast,  and 
make  a  new  starting-point  for  Transatlantic  steamers.  Such  a  route 
would  place  Milan,  Brindisi,  and  the  near  Orient  in  much  closer  con- 
nection with  Transatlantic  traffic  than  is  now  possible ;  and,  although  this 
was  not  one  of  the  original  ideas  urged  in  connection  with  the  under- 
taking of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  the  completed  work.  Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 
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The  fear  of  some  of  our  philosophers  that  advancing  civilization 
will  be  fatal  to  individuality  and  will  flatten  out  the  human  race  into  a 
common  mould  is  not  confirmed  by  the  publishers'  lists.  The  constant 
and  increasing  output  of  biographical  literature  suggests  that  there  is 
still  an  appreciable  difference  between  a  man  and  his  neighbor.  Only 
last  July  a  number  of  important  books  of  this  class  supplied  material 
for  a  whole  article  in  The  Forum,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
follow  on  the  same  lines  in  October.  More  recently  we  have  had 
memoirs,  autobiographical  or  otherwise,  of  Story,  Hawthorne,  Trow- 
bridge, Newcomb,  Le  Conte,  Stoddard,  Dwight,  and  Hoar,  in  America, 
and  of  Wolseley,  McCarthy,  Burnand,  and  Guinness  Eogers,  in  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  more  cosmopolitan  De  Blowitz.  Each  of  these 
books  will  be  widely  read  to-day,  and  will  be  preserved  for  many  years 
to  come  as  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth-century progress.  But  the  biography  of  the  year  —  it  would, 
indeed,  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  the  book  of  the  year  —  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  noble  memorial  which  Mr.  John  Morley  has  raised 
to  celebrate  the  life  and  character  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.^ 

The  writer's  task  was  one  of  exceptional  difficulty.  The  career 
herein  recorded  began  in  the  era  of  the  post-chaise  and  the  pocket 
borough.  It  closed  not  long  before  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  scope  of  its  interests  was  as  wide  as  its  chronology,  for  there  was 
no  deeper  gulf  between  the  England  of  the  thirties  and  of  the  nineties 
than  between  the  diverse  enthusiasms  which  simultaneously  possessed 
the  soul  of  this  great  man.  Fm-ther,  there  were  times  when  the  very 
mention  of  his  name  was  enough  to  arouse  the  wildest  demonstrations 
of  affection  and  of  hatred;  and  although  the  fervor  of  those  periods 
has  largely  cooled,  the  exceptionally  magnetic  and  repellent  effect  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  personality  upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  required 
in  his  biographer  a  rare  combination  of  sympathy  and  judgment.  Even 
apart  from  this  threefold  problem,  the  conditions  of  the  work  left  only 
a  very  narrow  field  for  the  choice  of  a  competent  writer.     He  must,  of 
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course,  be  a  man  of  tested  literary  skill,  and,  if  possible,  of  experience 
in  this  special  branch  of  literature.  Wide  reading  and  high  culture 
must  obviously  be  added  to  this  qualification.  At  this  point  comes  a 
more  pronounced  division,  for  though  an  active  imagination  will  do 
much,  the  life  of  so  prominent  a  statesman  could  never  be  satisfactorily 
portrayed  except  with  the  aid  of  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
daily  working  of  parliament  and  cabinet.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  biog- 
raphy of  Lord  Iddesleigh  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  inevitable 
failure  of  a  man  of  letters,  however  accomplished,  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  career  of  a  man  of  affairs. 

This  condition  having  ruled  out  a  number  of  writers  ordinarily 
capable  of  successful,  not  to  say  brilliant,  work  in  biography,  there 
would  seem  to  be  left  two  persons  only  who  could  rival  Mr.  John 
Morley  as  suitable  to  be  chosen  for  this  office,  namely.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  and  Mr.  James  Bryce.  All  three  possess  the  qualifications 
of  scholarship,  wide  reading,  literary  skill  and  experience,  and  cath- 
olicity of  interest;  all  three  have  had  many  years'  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  have  sat  in  cabinets  over  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone presided.  But  Mr.  Morley  possesses  one  advantage  which  turns 
the  scale  in  his  favor  —  his  close  friendship  and  association  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  his  later  years,  a  relationship  more  intimate  than  was 
generally  known  until  the  publication  of  this  memoir.  They  first  met 
as  fellow-guests  at  Sir  John  Lubbock's,  in  1877,  but  it  was  some  years 
before  they  were  brought  near  together.  "It  is  not  indeed  the  common 
lot  of  man,"  writes  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1890,  "to  make  serious  additions 
to  the  friendships  which  so  greatly  help  us  in  this  pilgrimage,  after 
seventy-six  years  old ;  but  I  rejoice  to  think  that  in  your  case  it  has 
been  accomplished  for  me."  One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
biography  is  its  modest  revelation  of  this  intercourse,  in  which  the 
relationship  of  master  and  disciple  did  not  preclude  the  frank  and  con- 
genial interchange  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  supreme  evidence  of  Mr.  Morley' s  success  is  the  fact  that  in 
nine-tenths  of  what  has  been  written  about  the  book  both  the  author 
and  his  skill  are  forgotten.  The  critics  read  these  three  volumes, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  pages,  with  unwearied  eagerness, 
and  straightway  write  column  upon  column,  not  in  discussion  of  the 
literary  ability  of  Mr.  Morley,  but  in  eulogy  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the  proof  of  oratory  is  not  the  admiration  of  the 
audience  for  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker,  but  its  determination  to  fight 
agamst  Philip,  the  value  of  a  biography  may  no  less  be  measured  by  the 
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impression  it  leaves  of  the  subject,  rather  than  of  the  biographer.  In 
this  case  the  impulse  is  so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  irresistible ;  and  it 
needs  a  vigorous  effort  to  detach  oneself  from  the  fascination  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  personality,  and  attempt  to  discover  what  those  qualities 
are  which  give  the  book,  as  a  book,  such  high  rank  in  modern  biogiaphy. 

The  preliminary  mastery  of  the  material  was  in  itself  a  vast  under- 
taking. Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  written  papers  came  under  Mr.  Morley's  notice.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  labor  of  disposing  of  this  bulk  was  not 
quite  as  toilsome  as  the  figures  would  suggest.  We  are  told  that  of  the 
sixty  thousand  selected  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  preserved 
by  him  in  his  "Octagon,"  three-fourths  at  least  might  as  well  have  been 
destroyed  as  soon  as  read,  so  we  may  presume  that  much  of  the  corre- 
spondence was  dealt  with  easily  and  speedily.  To  ascertain  exactly 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  and  did  and  wrote  doubtless  gave  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  much  industry  and  care,  but  the  preparation  for  an 
adequate  discharge  of  his  duty  laid  upon  Mr.  Morley  an  even  heavier 
burden.  It  was  necessary  to  create  a  background,  or  rather  a  series  of 
backgrounds,  for  the  central  figure,  and  this  must  have  meant  diligent 
research  and  wise  discrimination.  Take,  for  example,  the  incident  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1858.  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  take  for  granted,  in  the  modern  reader,  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  this  appointment;  and 
the  whole  story  of  the  Ionian  difficulty  must,  therefore,  be  related  with 
sufficient  fulness  to  be  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  compactly 
as  not  to  take  up  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  the  general  narrative. 
The  writing  of  this  one  chapter  required  the  study  not  only  of  parlia- 
mentary debates  and  government  blue-books,  but  also  of  many  special 
treatises  and  discussions  in  English  and  French. 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Morley  has  had  to  devote  much  special  investi- 
gation to  the  Italian  Ke volution,  the  American  Civil  War,  and  many 
other  movements  outside  the  United  Kingdom  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  at  some  point  came  in  contact,  while  there  is  often  nothiDg 
but  a  footnote  to  suggest  to  the  casual  reader  how  much  hewing 
of  rough  blocks  has  gone  to  the  construction  of  the  smooth  periods  of 
the  text.^     Certain  chapters  in  the  non-political  activity  of  Mr.  Glad- 

^  It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  the  records  of  travel  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  who 
died  not  many  weeks  ago,  are  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Morley  as  giving  "as 
interesting  a  picture  of  the  South  on  the  eve  of  its  catastrophe  as  Arthur  Young's 
picture  of  France  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution." 
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stone  at  home  have  required  no  less  elaborate  preparation.  Through 
how  many  volumes  —  of  memoirs,  theology,  and  philosophy  —  Mr. 
Morley  must  have  waded  that  he  might  put  his  readers  in  a  position 
to  understand  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  Tractarian  movement  and 
the  controversy  concerning  the  Vatican  decrees!  In  the  former  case 
the  result  is  a  summary  so  lucid  and  well-proportioned  that  it  stands  iu 
the  same  relation  to  the  complete  histories  of  the  movement  as  that  in 
which  Mr.  Bryce's  recent  study  of  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  to  the  present 
biography.  It  is  in  such  matters  as  this  that  a  writer  shows  whether 
or  not  he  possesses  a  conscience.  It  would  have  been  possible,  at  an 
expenditure  of  one-tenth  of  the  time  and  labor,  to  present  a  series  of 
impressionistic  sketches  that  would  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
average  reader;  but  Mr.  Morley  knows  too  well  the  boundaries  that 
divide  journalism  from  literature. 

The  problem  of  discerning  the  essential  elements  was  even  greater 
in  the  planning  of  the  whole  book  than  in  the  recording  of  special 
incidents.  Mr.  Morley' s  literary  virtue  has  especially  triumphed  in 
his  overthrow  of  the  temptation  to  write  a  history  instead  of  a 
biography.  The  personal  career  of  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank  is 
always  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  story  of  contemporary 
politics  that  we  are  not  surprised  when  a  biographer  forgets  the  limita- 
tions of  his  function  and  spreads  himself  abroad  too  widely.  The  result 
is,  however,  that  the  subordinate  figures  of  the  background  crowd  upon 
the  portrait.  There  would  have  been  much  to  say  in  excuse  of  a 
biographer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  furnished  us  with  a  complete 
account  of  British  political  history  for  the  last  seventy  years.  In  this 
case  no  extenuation  is  necessary,  for  the  mistake  has  been  avoided. 
Many  interesting  events  happened,  for  instance,  during  the  years  that 
immediately  followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  retirement  from  the  premier- 
ship and  the  Liberal  leadership ;  but  the  whole  period  from  1874  to 
1880  is  passed  over  with  scarcely  a  notice  except  for  the  story  of  that 
revival  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  that  policy  of  aggression  in  India 
and  South  Africa  which  provoked  the  Midlothian  campaigns.  Mr. 
Morley  shows  similar  restraint  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
administrations.  He  does  not  think.it  necessary  to  set  down  every 
decision  of  the  cabinet  or  every  important  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  offer  a  large  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  any  unjustifiable  omission  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Judicious  selection  is  perhaps  even  more  conspicuous  in  Mr. 
Morley' s  deliberate  refusal  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  public  appe- 
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tite  for  the  anecdotal  and  the  sensational.  When  we  remember  the  riot 
of  scandal  that  has  sent  up  the  circulation  of  some  of  the  prominent 
biographies  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  and  when  we  think  of  the 
insight  that  the  correspondence  of  a  prime  minister  must  have  afforded 
into  the  baser  and  pettier  sides  of  human  nature,  we  cannot  but  be 
heartily  grateful  to  Mr.  Morley  for  his  reticence.  The  rudest  bungler 
would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  closing  the  diary  of  a  conversation  at 
the  point  where  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friend  proceed  to  discuss  who 
is  the  best-looking  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  (iii.,  485),  but  there 
are  other  passages  where  such  economy  of  statement  as  is  practised  by 
Mr.  Morley  would  have  severely  strained  the  self-control  of  most 
writers.  But  his  method  has  this  advantage,  that,  if  it  disappoints  the 
curious,  the  biography  will  leave  behind  it  no  trail  of  unseemly 
squabbles. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Morley  seems  somewhat  over-particular  in  his 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  other  people.  Wherever  possible  he  avoids 
giving  the  name  of  any  person  who  did  or  said  what  would  to-day 
discredit  him  or  make  him  appear  ridiculous.  Most  English  readers 
who  are  old  enough  to  have  been  interested  in  politics  at  the  time  of 
the  Bradlaugh  controversy  remember  who  it  was  that  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  religious  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  laying 
down  the  principle  that  every  member  ought  to  believe  in  "some  deity 
or  other."  Mr.  Morley,  however,  while  giving  permanence  to  this 
extraordinary  conception  of  orthodoxy,  spares  the  personal  reputation  of 
its  exponent  —  afterward  more  distinguished  as  a  diplomat  than  as  a 
theologian  —  by  quoting  him  simply  as  "a  leader  in  the  attack." 
Except  for  the  mention  of  its  head.  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  even  the 
names  of  the  once  notorious  Fourth  Party  are  left  unrecorded  —  much, 
doubtless,  to  the  relief  of  the  present  prime  minister.  The  most 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  Parnell  Commission.  Any  one  seeking 
information  on  this  phase  of  the  Irish  question  would  naturally  turn  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  biography,  where  he  would  find  an  excellent  account  of 
the  affair,  occupying  a  whole  chapter.  But  he  would  be  unable  to 
discover  from  it  the  names  of  the  Irish  ex-M.P.  who  brought  the  libel 
action  against  "The  Times,"  of  the  three  judges  who  presided  over  the 
commission,  of  any  of  the  counsel,  of  the  manager  of  "The  Times,"  who 
told  the  story  of  the  purchase  of  the  letters,  of  the  purveyor  of  the 
letters,  or  of  the  Fenian  spy.  Surely  a  unique  instance  both  of  con- 
sideration for  one's  political  opponents  and  of  a  rigid  drawing  of  the 
line  between  history  and  biography!     So  frequent  are  these  instances 
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of  suppression  that  it  would  be  an  interesting,  though  possibly  not 
edifying,  exercise  for  a  student  of  modern  English  politics  to  go  through 
these  volumes  dotting  Mr.  Morley's  i's  and  crossing  his  t's. 

In  another  respect  Mr.  Morley  has  given  a  valuable  example  of 
reticence.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  every  great  statesman  is  the 
property  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  always  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  call  of  his  country  over  any  private  interests.  And 
as  such  a  man  is  a  man  and  not  an  abstraction,  as  the  personality 
which  lies  behind  his  speeches  and  his  administration  must  arouse 
strong  emotions  of  one  kind  or  another  in  his  supporters  and  opponents, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  country  at  large  to  be  without 
interest  in  that  part  of  his  life  which  lies  outside  politics,  or  rather  in 
those  elements  of  his  character  which,  though  non-political  in  their 
source  and  sustenance,  help  to  mould  his  conceptions  of  public  as  well 
as  private  duty.  Had  the  multitude  a  right  to  be  told  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought,  not  only  of  the  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act,  but  of 
the  function  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  only  of  her  function,  but 
of  her  creeds,  and  not  only  of  her  creeds,  but  of  the  w^hole  great  problem 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker?  By  all  means,  and  the  right 
extends  not  only  to  what  he  thought,  but  to  what  he  practised.  In 
writing  Mr.  Gladstone's  biography,  to  ignore  such  matters  as  tliese 
would  be  to  describe  the  working  of  a  watch  and  omit  all  mention  of 
the  mainspring.  Accordingly  Mr.  Morley  violates  no  sanctity  of  the 
individual  soul  when  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  diary  such  a 
passage  as  this  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
of  1886: 

The  message  came  to  me  this  morning:  "  Hold  Thou  up  my  goings  in  Thy  path, 
that  my  footsteps  slip  not."  Settled  finally  my  figures  with  Welby  and  Hamilton; 
other  points  with  Spencer  and  Morley.  Reflected  much.  Took  a  short  drive.  H. 
of  C,  44-8^.  Extraordinary  scenes  outside  the  House  and  in.  My  speech,  which  I 
have  sometimes  thought  could  never  end,  lasted  nearly  3|  hours.  Voice  and 
strength  and  freedom  were  granted  to  me  in  a  degree  beyond  what  I  could  have 
hoped.     But  many  a  prayer  had  gone  up  for  me,  and  not  I  believe  in  vain. 

The  omission  of  such  expressions  of  the  faith  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's works,  public  as  well  as  private,  were  rooted  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  actual  misrepresentation,  for  it  would  have  distorted  one's 
whole  conception  of  the  character  of  the  statesman  as  well  as  of  the 
man.  But  there  are  minor  matters  in  which  silence  is  not  only  per- 
missible, but  demanded  by  good  taste.  Scarcely  any  prominent  man 
of  the  day  but  is  beset  by  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  a  public  which 
is  more  zealous  to  be  told  what  he  eats  and  drinks  and  wears  than  to 
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read  his  books  or  understand  his  philosophy  or  profit  by  the  example  of 
his  career.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  writer  conscious  of 
the  respect  due  to  his  master  and  to  himself,  Mr.  Morley  does  not 
lower  the  dignity  of  his  work  by  any  concession  to  the  love  of  mere 
gossip.  Incidentally,  of  course,  the  extracts  from  letters  and  diaries 
reveal  items  of  personal  interest  —  some  of  these  entries,  for  instance, 
shatter  the  legend  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  suffered  from  sleeplessness  — . 
but  Mr.  Morley  keeps  the  door  of  Hawarden  Castle  with  as  much 
firmness  and  discretion  as  that  of  the  council-room  at  Downing  Street. 
If  we  are  permitted  to  read  how  the  Glynne  estate  was  freed  from  its 
encumbrances,  it  is  not  because  the  biographer  admits  that  we  have  a 
right  to  know  "everything  about  Mr.  Gladstone,"  but  because  of  the 
light  cast  by  this  incident  upon  his  character,  and  the  value  of  this 
financial  struggle  as  a  preparatory  discipline  for  his  later  tasks  at  the 
exchequer  office. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Morley' s  treatment  of  the  home  life  of  his  subject  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the  whole  book.  Enough  is  told 
to  suggest  a  domestic  interior  of  rare  kindliness  and  charm,  but  any 
newspaper  reporter  would  lose  his  post  if  he  came  back  from  an  inter- 
view with  so  meagre  a  supply  of  personal  details.  Eeaders  of  the  illus- 
trated press  during  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  will  be  amazed 
to  learn  that  the  biography  does  not  contain  even  a  single  mention  of 
Dorothy  Drew.  Perhaps  in  this  the  exclusion  was  unduly  severe,  for 
the  pictures  of  the  old  man  with  liis  little  granddaughter  on  his  knee 
appealed  to  a  sentiment  that  was  far  from  maudlin,  and  in  addition  to 
their  intrinsic  interest  were  of  value  as  revealing  a  tenderness  of  dispo- 
sition not  always  found  in  combination  with  so  dominant  a  strength. 

It  is  scarcely  less  surprising  to  find  how  little  is  related  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's children.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  entrance  into  Parliament  is, 
of  course,  noted ;  but  such  notice  was  inevitable  because  of  its  connection 
with  his  father's  election  for  Leeds.  Of  his  subsequent  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Government  and  his  services  as  Liberal  whip  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  told.  If  the  index  may  be  trusted  —  and  a  remark- 
ably elaborate  index  it  is  —  the  biography  is  entu-ely  silent  concerning 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eldest  daughter,  although  she  was  for  many  years 
Vice-Princir;al  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  and  has  in  other  ways 
gained  distinction  for  her  contributions  to  educational  progress.  With 
a  discretion  none  too  common  in  biographers,  Mr.  Morley  everywhere 
remembers  that  he  is  writing  a  life  of  AViUiam  Ewart  Gladstone,  and 
not  a  history  of  the  Gladstone  family.     This  reserve,  again,  while  occa- 
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sionally  disappointing,  is  a  wholesome  protest  against  the  tendency  to 
claim  as  the  possession  of  the  public  not  only  statesmen  themselves, 
but  all  their  kith  and  kin. 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  this  spirit  of  reticence  in  the  main  narra- 
tive of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  life?  Much  everywhere.  Mr.  Morley 
writes  with  devotion  and  zeal,  but  his  fervor  never  degenerates  into 
effervescence.  He  could  always  have  said  more  and  have  used  stronger 
terms  if  he  had  chosen.  So  determined  is  he  to  avoid  excess  of  eulogy, 
so  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  all  that  is  hysterical,  that  his  record  of  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  followers  amounts  actually 
to  an  understatement  of  the  facts.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  real  Gladstonian  progress  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  Midlothian 
campaigns,  but  it  gives  a  faint  impression  indeed  of  the  demonstrations 
of  popular  affection  which,  in  the  days  of  his  power,  accompanied  his 
every  movement.  There  have  been  party  leaders  since  who  have 
received  vociferous  welcomes  from  huge  audiences ;  but  no  other  man 
has  passed  through  the  streets  of  town  after  town  —  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, it  mattered  little  —  amid  the  continuous  cheering  of  crowds 
that  not  only  filled  sidewalks  and  windows,  but  overflowed  even  to  the 
housetops.  Of  how  the  people  "loved  him  and  told  him  so,"  we  get 
but  a  slight  indication  from  these  volumes.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
they  contain  nowhere  any  mention  of  those  familiar  terms,  "The  Grand 
Old  Man"  and  "The  People's  William,"  in  which  for  many  years  the 
popular  feeling  found  daily  expression.  Was  Mr.  Morley  overcome  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  writing  for  later  generations  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  contemporaries,  and  did  he  fear  lest  in  days  to  come  the 
telling  of  the  complete  tale  should  expose  him  to  the  charge  of 
exaggeration  ? 

In  the  same  way  one  would  scarcely  understand  from  this  biography 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  aroused  against  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  set 
himself  against  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  and  desire.  Two  incidents 
are  given  (ii.,  574)  to  illustrate  the  unfriendliness  of  the  London  crowds 
during  the  Eusso-Turkish  crisis  of  1878;  but  one  must  turn  to  Mr.  H. 
W.  Lucy's  "Diary  of  the  Disraeli  Parliament "  for  any  knowledge  of  the 
animosity  that  pursued  him  within  -the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  biography  to  suggest  such  a  spectacle  as 
Mr.  Lucy's  memorable  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  being  howled  at  in  St. 
Stephen's  itseK,  a  description  which  ends  with  this  striking  contrast: 
"  On  the  one  side  the  slight  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height,  and  the  pale, 
stern  face  steadfastly  turned  toward  the  crowd.      On  the  other,  the 
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jeering,  mocking,  gesticulating  mob.  Between  them  the  glass  door, 
and  the  infinite  space  that  separates  a  statesman  from  a  partisan."  The 
passions  of  that  day  have  died  down,  but  they  are  capable  of  revival 
whenever  the  fitting  i;^citement  is  applied.  It  is  a  generous  charity 
that  would  overlook  tliem,  but  if  the  past  is  to  guide  the  future  it  b 
not  well  that  they  should  altogether  drop  out  of  memory.  It  is  tru<i 
that  there  will  always  be  the  filas  of  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  sue! 
contemporary  memohs  as  Mr.  Lucy's,  to  repair  the  omission;  but  i\ 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  go  outside  the  authoritative  biography  to 
gain  a  correct  impression  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatment  by  the  crowd, 
whether  democratic  or  aristocratic. 

The  biographer's  moderation  is  evident  not  only  in  his  practice  of 
toning  down  or  ignoring  such  phases  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  as  have 
just  been  mentioned,  but  in  his  avoidance  of  anything  like  indiscrim- 
inate eulogy.  He  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  critic,  and  he  therefore 
brings  to  the  estimation  of  his  subject's  character  and  work  the  temper 
of  a  judge  rather  than  of  an  advocate.  He  notes,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  supreme  economy  of  time  carried  its  own  defect,  and, 
coupled  with  his  constitutional  eagerness  and  his  quick  susceptibility, 
led  at  aU  periods  of  his  life  to  some  hurry ;  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  taken  as  much  trouble  that  his  hearers  should  under- 
stand exactly  what  he  meant  as  he  took  afterward  to  show  that  his 
meaning  had  been  grossly  misunderstood ;  and  that  his  discursive  treat- 
ment of  matters  in  debate  had  the  disadvantage  of  multiplying  points 
for  attack,  and  therefore  delaying  business.  The  literary  critic  reveals 
himself  in  such  comments  as  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  writer,  was  apt 
to  be  diffuse  and  abstract,  and  that  he  never  had  any  of  the  talent  of 
the  born  diarist.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scholar- 
ship are  admu'ably  stated.  He  was  "perhaps  scholar  in  his  interests, 
not  in  abiding  contribution."  While  "by  his  extraordinary  mastery  of 
the  text "  he  "  added  not  a  little  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
Homeric  poems,"  and  while  there  is  much  in  his  books  on  the  subject 
to  refresh  and  inspire  us,  he  dismissed  as  "  bubble-schemes  "  the  theories 
that  were,  in  truth,  "centres  of  scientific  illumination."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's philosophy,  again,  naturally  provokes  an  occasional  demur. 
Not  only  did  his  customary  power  of  subtle  and  ingenious  reasoning 
forsake  him  when  he  turned  to  abstract  discussion  in  its  highest  shape, 
but  he  watched  "  vaguely  and  with  misgiving  "  the  whole  of  the  modern 
scientific  movement.  So  far  is  Mr.  Morley  fi-om  the  acceptance  of 
any  dogma  of  Gladstonian  infallibility.     He  is  equally  free  from  that 
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superior  air  which  so  often  mars  the  criticisms  of  younger  men  upon 
those  seniors  who  retain  their  attachment  to  modes  of  thinking  that 
have  been  left  behind  by  modern  enlightenment. 

To  this  dignity  of  selection  and  treatment  corresponds  a  dignity  of 
speech  also/  Mr.  Morley's  style  has  a  classic  severity  befitting  so 
lofty  a  theme.  The  memorial  herein  erected  has  been  built  for  all 
time.  Fortunate,  indeed,  w^as  the  writer  ia  his  opportunity;  no  less 
fortunate  in  those  brilliant  natural  gifts  and  that  rigid  literary  self- 
discipliae  which  made  him  ready  to  answer  the  call  at  the  moment 
when  it  came.  The  style,  however,  with  all  its  freedom  from  strained 
emphasis,  is  nowhere  dull  or  lifeless.  Events  that  happened  nearly  forty 
years  ago  —  for  example,  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  at  Oxford  and  his  arri- 
val, as  an  "unmuzzled  "  candidate,  at  Manchester  —  stir  the  blood  as  one 
reads. 

A  biography  of  this  type,  as  it  teaches  the  value  of  reserve  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  material,  is  also  a  shiniQg  object-lesson  of  the  power 
of  restraint  in  style.  In  Mr.  Morley's  writing,  simple  and  pure  as  it  is, 
there  is  not  only  strength  but  richness  —  the  richness  which  is  not  the 
artificial  result  of  a  rhetorician's  accumulation  of  epithet,  but  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  writer's  habitual  converse  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  diffuse,  it  is 
because  he  forgets  "the  famous  word  of  Quintilian,  that  the  way  to 
write  well  is  not  to  write  quickly,  but  if  you  take  trouble  to  write  well, 
in  time  you  can  write  as  quickly  as  you  like."  When  he  proposed  to 
an  unfriendly  house  his  anti-Turkish  resolutions,  "perhaps  some  of  the 
onlookers  felt  much  like  the  curious  Florentines  as  they  wondered  what 
would  happen  to  Savonarola  and  the  monks  in  the  great  Trial  by  Fire." 
One  of  his  intellectual  temptations  reminds  the  biographer  of  the  quaint 
figure  of  Glanville :  "  He  is  a  wonderful  man  that  can  thread  a  needle 
when  he  is  at  cudgels  in  a  crowd,  and  yet  this  is  as  easy  as  to  find 
Truth  in  the  hurry  of  disputation."  A  character  from  Scott  suggests 
itself  even  in  connection  with  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Pigott  letters, 
and  of  the  whole  story  it  is  said  that  justice  could  be  done  to  it  only 
by  the  author  of  the  history  of  "Jonathan  Wild  the  Great."  In  this 
way  the  level  of  the  narrative  is  delightfully  varied  by  quotation  and 
allusion,  yet  without  any  diversion  from  the  straight  course  of  the 
highway. 

^  It  may  not,  however,  be  entirely  an  impertinence  to  regret  the  disfiguring 
mannerism  of  "loudish  "  (i.,  514),  "latish"  (ii.,  368)  "goodish"  (IL,  530),  "longish" 
(11.,  544),  and  "  quletish"  (111.,  472). 
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But  whatever  may  be  said  in  admiration  of  the  work  of  the 
biographer  brings  us  back,  after  all,  to  the  point  from  which  we  started 
—  that  the  overwhelming  impression  it  leaves  upon  the  reader  is  that 
of  the  gieatness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Not  that  the  book  has 
much  to  say,  in  statement  of  facts,  that  was  not  known  before.  There 
are,  of  course,  surprises  for  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  take  their 
knowledge  of  English  politics  from  party  catchwords.  Mr.  Morley's 
account  of  the  Majuba  affair  is  now  proclaimed  as  a  startling  and 
gratifying  revelation  by  journals  which  refused  to  listen  to  precisely 
the  same  story  when  it  was  told  by  Mr.  Stead  in  the  autumn  of  1900. 
The  failure  to  rescue  Gordon  is  more  fully  explained  here  than  it  has 
been  heretofore;  but  in  this  matter,  too,  Mr.  Gladstone's  vindication 
was  already  complete  for  students  who  are  accustomed  to  make  sure  of 
their  ground.  We  have  now  for  the  first  time  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1894  and  of  his 
succession  by  Lord  Eosebery,  and  here  and  there  —  in  Irish  matters 
particularly  —  may  be  found  other  gleams  of  new  light. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  makes  little  appeal  by  its  disclosure 
of  facts  hitherto  unsuspected ;  its  surpassing  merit  is  its  survey,  in  one 
whole,  of  a  life  everywhere  standing  out  so  high  above  its  contempo- 
raries that  it  was  only  too  much  in  danger  of  being  judged  by  its 
isolated  incidents.  And  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  criticism 
of  particular  administrations  or  in  disparagement  of  particular  legis- 
lative measm^es,  carried  or  proposed,  there  is  nothing  that  goes  so  near 
the  heart  of  the  matter  as  the  fine  characterization  that,  in  the  darkest 
days  of  national  materialism,  it  was  he  who  "kept  the  soul  alive  in 
England."  Mr.  Morley's  concluding  words  sum  up  the  whole  book  in 
one  sentence: 

Let  us  leave  off  with  thouglits  and  memories  of  one  who  was  a  vivid  example 
of  public  duty  and  of  private  faithfulness ;  of  a  long  career  that,  with  every  circum- 
stance of  splendor,  amid  all  the  mire  and  all  the  poisons  of  the  world,  lighted  up  in 
practice  even  for  those  who  have  none  of  his  genius  and  none  of  his  power  his  own 
precept,  "  Be  inspired  with  tlie  belief  that  life  is  a  great  and  noble  calling ;  not  a 
mean  and  grovelling  thing,  that  we  are  to  shuffle  through  as  we  can,  but  an  elevated 
and  lofty  destiny." 

Mr.  Morley's  reticence  concerning  the  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  novelists  as  well  as  biographers. 
It  has  been  contended  above  that,  whatever  the  public  may  have  a  right 
to  demand  concerning  the  great  man  liimself,  it  has  no  concern  with 
the  affairs  of  his  children :  is  the  barrier  between  the  relevant  and  the 
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irrelevant  to  be  removed  when  the  question  is  of  the  play  of  the  novel- 
ist's imagination  concerning  the  relatives  of  a  great  man  of  a  former 
era?  The  point  was  raised  some  years  ago  by  the  late  William  Black's 
"Judith  Shakespeare";  it  has  now  been  revived  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch's  "Hetty  Wesley,"  ^  whose  heroine  is  a  sister  of  the  founder 
of  Methodism.  Against  the  selection  of  John  Wesley  himself  as  a  lead- 
ing character  in  a  tale  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  say ;  historical 
fiction,  from  Scott  downward,  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  novel- 
ist had  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent  upon  the 
personalities  of  history,  duly  named  and  labelled.  But  into  this  story 
both  John  and  Charles  come  only  occasionally ;  the  real  interest  lies  in 
the  relations  between  their  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  Hetty,  one  of 
their  sisters.  It  is  declared  to  be  a  fact  that  Samuel  Wesley  as  a  parent 
was  bigoted,  selfish,  and  unreasonable,  and  that  his  harshness  to  this 
daughter  in  particular  caused  within  the  household  a  situation  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  describe  as  a  living  tragedy.  But  what  concern 
has  the  world  at  large  with  this  domestic  interior?  None  whatever. 
The  fact  that  nearly  two  centiu-ies  have  elapsed  since  the  events  on 
which  this  novel  is  based  makes  the  resurrection  of  the  scandal  none 
the  less  unjustifiable,  though  it  does  minimize,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
the  sense  of  intrusion.  The  course  of  the  novel  is  actually  so  far  apart 
from  the  history  of  the  period  that  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  book 
would  not  have  suffered  in  the  least  if  the  family  whose  experiences  are 
here  portrayed  had  been  entirely  the  creation  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion. It  is  a  purely  factitious  and  artificial  interest  that  is  added  by 
the  device  of  linking  the  story  to  the  Wesley  genealogy. 

Amid  all  the  variety  in  Mr.  QuiUer-Couch's  work,  there  is  one 
quality  that  never  fails :  it  is  always  scholarly.  Oxford  reveals  itself 
alike  in  his  exactness  in  the  use  of  words,  and  in  his  abhorrence  of 
Persian  elaboration.  Some  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery  and  events 
are  therefore  as  effective  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  current  literature : 
nothing  that  is  written  to-day  would  better  deserve  to  be  quoted  as  a 
model  of  style.  In  this  volume,  the  pictures  of  the  Indian  merchant 
preparing  to  sail  for  home,  of  Molly  denouncing  her  father,  of  John 
Wesley  preaching  in  Epworth  churchyard,  and  of  the  deathbed  of  Su- 
sannah Wesley  are,  in  their  way,  masterpieces.  The  character-drawing, 
again,  is  both  subtle  and  strong;  the  finest  shades  are  sympathetically 
discriminated,  and  at  the  same  time  an  impression  of  power  is  given  by 
the  whole. 

'  Macmillan. 
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Nevertheless,  the  present  novel  comes  short  of  v^hat  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  Mr.  Quiller-Couch.  It  is  sadly  marred  by 
inconsequences.  We  are  started  more  than  once  on  a  trail  of  incidents 
which  leads  to  nothing;  we  are  anticipating  the  development  of  some 
secondary  motive,  but  the  pages  which  awaken  this  hope  turn  out  to 
have  no  function.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the  author's  rough  drafts, 
sketched  while  he  was  as  yet  undecided  between  alternative  plots,  must 
somehow  have  got  entangled  in  his  manuscript.  Further,  in  the  desire 
to  be  perfectly  correct  in  the  historical  setting  of  the  tale,  the  scholar 
has  overcome  the  novelist.  Not  only  have  we  occasionally  to  struggle, 
for  pages  at  a  time,  through  mere  historical  and  biographical  narration, 
but  the  frequent  use  of  justificatory  footnotes  still  further  makes  us 
wonder  whether  we  are  reading  a  novel  or  studying  a  text-book.  Lastly, 
in  writing  this  volume,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  deliberately  hidden  in  a 
napkin  one  of  the  most  precious  of  his  talents.  There  is  only  the  faint- 
est trace  here  of  that  native  gift  of  rare  humor  which  he  certainly  had 
not  lost  at  so  recent  a  date  as  that  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Adven- 
tures of  Harry  Eevel."  It  would  be  absurd  to  require  of  any  writer  that 
he  should  limit  himself  to  one  style,  whether  of  subject  or  treatment; 
but  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  would  be  well  advised  to  think  twice  before 
hazarding  his  reputation  in  any  region  where  he  cannot  take  his  humor 
with  him. 

Simile  and  metaphor  run  wild  in  the  earlier  pages  of  Mrs.  Wharton's 
"Sanctuary."'  Each  changing  mood  of  the  heroine  is  explained  by 
the  aid  of  some  far-fetched  analogy.  Happiness  permeates  every  faculty 
"  as  a  spring  rain  soaks  into  a  germinating  meadow. "  The  conditions 
of  her  life  are  such  that  at  first  the  air  is  full  of  flitting  wings,  and  then 
they  seem  to  pause  over  her  and  give  her  shelter.  The  presence  of  her 
lover  carries  her  "over  the  chasms  of  life  through  the  closed  tunnel  of 
an  incurious  cheerfulness  " :  at  the  same  time  he  seems  the  keynote  of 
the  accord  between  herself  and  life,  and  one  cannot  look  at  him  without 
seeing  that  there  is  always  a  fair  wind  in  his  sails. 

As  soon  as  we  reach  the  main  story  we  escape  from  this  tedious 
jumble  of  over-ingenious  parallels.  Henceforward,  Mrs.  Wharton's  writ- 
ing is  direct  and  unencumbered.  There  is  a  dialogue  of  six  pages  in 
which  two  chai'acters  are  set  in  contrast  more  clearly  than  could  have 
been  done  by  chapters  of  subtle  description.  On  the  eve  of  her  mai*- 
riage  to  Denis  Peyton,  Kate  Orme  unexpectedly  discovers  his  moral 
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weakness.  He  is  not  a  rake,  but  his  low  conception  of  honor  revolts 
her.  She  has  such  contempt  for  him  that  we  naturally  expect  her  to 
break  off  the  engagement.  That  is  her  first  impulse.  She  reflects, 
however,  that  if  he  does  not  marry  her  he  will  marry  some  girl  who 
knows  nothing  of  his  secret,  and  will  become  the  father  of  a  child 
"born  to  a  vice  of  the  moral  fibre."  Her  love  for  Denis  is  then  trans- 
formed and  enlarged  into  a  passion  of  charity  for  his  race ;  and  she  deter- 
mines, after  all,  to  marry  him,  in  response  to  "a  passion  of  spiritual 
motherhood  "  that  makes  her  "  long  to  fling  herself  between  the  unborn 
child  and  its  fate." 

After  seven  years  of  marriage  Denis  Peyton  dies,  leaving  a  son, 
Dick,  who,  when  the  second  part  of  the  story  opens,  is  a  young  archi- 
tect, of  considerable  ability,  but  with  little  steadiness  of  purpose.  His 
mother,  watching  anxiously  over  his  development,  trembles  sometimes 
to  think  how  little  love  and  a  life-long  vigilance  have  availed  in  deflect- 
ing inherited  tendencies.  Presently  a  crucial  temptation  comes,  offer- 
ing a  brilliant  opportunity  of  professional  success  at  the  price  of  honesty 
and  self-respect.  Mrs.  Wharton  depicts  with  remarkable  power  the 
agony  of  Mrs.  Peyton  during  the  days  when  her  son  is  fighting  his  bat- 
tle ;  and  the  whole  story  reaches  a  dramatic  climax  in  the  scene  where 
he  conquers  his  lower  self,  because,  as  he  tells  his  mother,  "old  things 
you'd  said  and  done  kept  coming  back  to  me,  crowding  between  me  and 
what  I  was  trying  for,  looking  at  me  without  speaking,  like  old  friends 
I'd  gone  back  on,  till  I  simply  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer." 

Many  novelists  have  related  the  history  of  the  woman  who  marries 
a  man  to  reform  him.  Mrs.  Wharton,  it  will  be  seen,  departs  from  so 
hackneyed  a  theme  to  show  us  the  same  spirit  of  altruistic  benevolence 
applied  by  the  woman  who  marries  a  man  to  save  his  possible  children. 
Kate  Orme  is  evidently  held  up  to  us  here  as  deserving  of  warm  admi- 
ration, and  the  experiment  itself  is  meant  to  be  regarded  as  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  book  is  so  cleverly  written  that  this  opinion  will  doubt- 
less be  shared  by  many  readers  —  until  they  begin  to  think  the  matter 
over.  It  will  then  appear  that  there  are  at  least  three  fatal  flaws  in  the 
story.  In  the  first  place,  the  result  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  acci- 
dent that  Denis  Peyton  happens  to  die  when  his  son  is  only  six  years 
old,  thus  liberating  him  entirely,  as  far  as  training  is  concerned,  from 
the  mischievous  element  in  his  home,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Peyton  free  to 
educate  him  according  to  her  own  ideals.  If,  as  it  was,  the  youth  so 
nearly  collapsed,  his  fall  would  have  been  assm-ed  if  his  father's  influ- 
ence as  well  as  his  mother's  had  affected  his  impressionable  years.     Sec- 
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ondly,  it  is  unimaginable  that  Kate  Orme,  with  such  an  acute  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  children  yet  unborn  and  such  a  "passion  of  spir- 
itual motherhood,"  should  have  been  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
give,  by  her  own  sacrifice,  a  good  mother  to  the  possible  children  of  a 
man  to  whom  she  was  under  no  obligation,  and  should  have  completely 
forgotten  that  any  duty  required  her  to  give  her  own  possible  children 
a  good  father.  Thirdly,  it  is  no  less  inconceivable  that  a  woman  with 
so  keen  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  is  revealed  in  her  dialogue  with 
Denis  should  not  have  had  a  sufficiently  illuminated  conscience  to  dis- 
cern the  sinfulness  of  marrying  a  man  whose  character  she  detested. 
As  a  toicr  de  force ^  as  an  exhibition  of  literary  dexterity,  this  book  de- 
serves high  praise ;  as  a  serious  study  of  life  it  is  of  no  value  whatever. 
Something  more  than  artistic  ingenuity  is  needed  to  persuade  us  that, 
after  all,  men  do  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles. 

Of  the  novel  of  the  open  air  we  have  an  excellent  instance  in  "The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  " '  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  junior.  A 
fresh  breeze  from  the  hills  runs  through  almost  every  chapter,  and  there 
is  sufficient  adventure  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  while  not  enough 
to  overwork  it.  The  central  character,  Chad,  a  waif  of  the  Kentucky 
mountains,  is  altogether  fascinating.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
his  cleverness  is  so  remarkable  as  to  suggest  doubts  of  his  reality ;  but 
most  of  his  experiences  are  entirely  credible,  and  our  sympathies  are  so 
heartily  with  him  that  we  do  not  take  it  hardly  if  required  now  and 
then  to  stretch  the  normal  limits  of  the  possible.  The  keynote  of  the 
story  is  a  sentence  in  Chad's  prayer  in  the  woods,  as  he  is  flung  out 
upon  the  world  to  shift  for  himself:  "I  hain't  nothin'  but  a  boy,  but  I 
got  to  ack  like  a  man  now."  Eight  manfully  does  he  live  up  to  his 
ideal.  Attending  the  "blab  school "  at  Kingdom  Come,  snaking  logs  to 
the  chute,  attending  college  in  the  Bluegrass  country,  and  fighting  in 
the  Civil  War,  he  never  gives  any  one  a  chance  to  sneer  at  him  as  child- 
ish. 

By  far  the  most  effective  part  of  the  book  is  the  section  which 
precedes  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  gives  Mr.  Fox  an  opportunity  for 
some  exceptionally  graphic  descriptive  writing,  as  in  his  accounts  of  a 
storm  in  the  mountains,  a  rustic  dance,  a  race  down  the  river  on  a  raft 
in  flood-time,  and  a  trial  of  a  dog  for  sheep-killing.  But  with  all  its 
attraction,  this  is  no  more  than  the  environment  which  both  sets  off 
and  helps  to  mould  the  lovable  figure  of  the  lad ;  and,  if  it  makes  the 
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Kentucky  country  life-like  to  the  reader,  it  is  a  landscape  that  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  to  ourselves  apart  from  Chad.  The  interest  flags  when 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  where  both  atmosphere  and  in- 
cident are  less  out  of  the  common.  The  cutting  of  the  telegraph  wires, 
the  race  against  time  to  save  the  life  of  a  prisoner,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  of  one  kind  and  another  are  too  familiar  material  in  fiction  to 
cause  much  excitement  now,  especially  when  combined  with  so  much 
historical  information  as  Mr.  Fox  gives  us  about  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings.  But  the  imaginative  power  of  the  writer  revives  at  the 
close,  when  the  fratricidal  horror  —  not  only  of  the  war  itself,  but  of  a 
bitter  family  feud  in  the  hills  —  comes  to  an  end,  and  Chad  starts  his 
life  over  again.  As  this  disappearance  was  forty  years  ago,  it  may  be 
that  Mr.  Fox  will  some  day  tell  us  how  it  has  fared  with  him  since ; 
but  whether  we  ever  learn  more  of  him  or  not,  the  Chad  of  boyhood  and 
youth  will  have  taken  a  place  of  his  own  as  one  of  the  permanent  and 
memorable  characters  of  American  fiction. 

From  a  novel  which  depicts  the  moimtain  life  of  Kentucky  we  turn 
to  one  which  has  for  its  theme  the  experiences  of  strangers  in  New  York. 
Except  for  the  multitude  of  misprints,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  irri- 
tate in  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells'  "  Lettees  Home.  " '  On  the  contrary,  whether 
we  consider  its  execution  as  a  piece  of  literature  or  simply  take  it  as  an 
opportunity  of  enjoyment,  it  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  work  that  Mr.  Howells  has  given  us.  By  electing  to  tell  his  story 
in  the  form  of  letters,  he  deliberately  increased  the  risk  of  failure;  for  in 
these  days,  as  one  of  the  characters  confesses  on  the  second  page,  the 
epistolary  novel  has  no  longer  a  "happy  air  of  verisimilitude."  The  re- 
sult suggests  the  need  of  caution  in  pronouncing  any  earlier  fashion  of 
writing  to  be  outworn ;  for  this  volume  is  a  triumphant  proof  that  at  least 
one  literary  form,  commonly  discarded  as  antiquated,  may  be  revived 
with  brilliant  success  if  only  it  is  handled  by  the  right  man.  The  story 
itself,  though  thus  related  sectionally,  pieces  itself  together  without  any 
awkward  joinings,  and  the  interest  of  it,  for  the  sheer  story's  sake,  is 
sustained  without  weakening  to  the  very  end. 

But  more  entertaining  than  the.  narrative  is  the  self -delineation  of 
the  characters.  The  voices  of  Boston,  rural  New  York,  and  Iowa  speak 
in  authentic  tones,  but  without  the  least  exaggeration  of  characteristic 
tendencies.  The  peculiarities  of  thought  and  speech  distinguishing  the 
localities  which  the  letter- writers  represent  are  delightfully  "taken  off; " 

^  Harper. 
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yet  anything  like  parody  is  skilfully  avoided.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  an  equally  illuminating  revelation  of  New  York  herself  —  her 
luxurious  hotels  and  her  subway  blastings,  her  automobiles  and  the 
squirrels  in  her  parks,  her  nouveaux  riches  and  her  struggling  journal- 
ists. It  is  such  a  picture,  critical  yet  appreciative,  as  one  would  go  far 
to  find.  It  takes  count  incidentally  of  the  agitation  in  many  minds  re- 
specting the  relative  claims  of  Boston  and  New  York  to  be  considered 
literary  centres ;  and  it  discusses  what  is,  after  all,  the  great  difiference 
between  New  York  and  Wottoma,  Iowa ;  but  the  range  it  covers  is  much 
wider  than  such  problems  suggest,  making  the  book  in  fact  a  Guide  to 
Americanism. 

Such  a  novel,  sparkling  without  being  flashy,  light-hearted  though 
anything  but  cynical,  is  an  entirely  wholesome  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  day.  There  is  in  it  no  affectation  of  philosophical 
subtlety,  but  it  cuts  very  closely,  nevertheless,  to  some  of  the  deepest 
things  of  life.  It  is  a  merry  book  and  a  wise  one  —  a  book  that  could 
only  be  written  by  one  to  whom  the  years  have  brought  experience  and 
insight,  but  in  whose  heart,  despite  all  disillusionment s,  still  abide  the 
graces  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
26 


THE  DRAMA. 

The  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing  in  New  York  as  regards 
theatres  and  drama  have  been  so  variously  and  so  strikingly  demon- 
strated during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  season  that  from  a 
review  of  events  just  past  or  actually  current  may  be  drawn  the  essen- 
tial conclusions  as  to  the  six  months,  or  two-thirds  of  the  theatrical 
year,  yet  to  come.  These  conclusions  are  inevitable,  and  they  are  por- 
tentous. Their  greatest  portent  lies  in  the  fact  that  New  York,  in  this 
connection,  means  the  whole  of  English-speaking  America;  because  the 
syndicate  of  managers  who  run  in  combination  the  leading  playhouses 
of  this  metropolis  likewise  control  a  hundred  theatres  in  the  other  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  the  head,  they  —  the 
other  places  —  are  the  body,  of  a  continental  system.  They  are  nourished 
—  or  famished  —  by  what  the  great  town  feeds  upon.  When  New 
York  takes  dramatic  snuff,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Erancisco  will  presently  sneeze. 

However,  leaving  these  and  the  other  cities  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, Greater  New  York  may  for  the  moment  amply  suffice  to  engage 
our  attention.  With  the  suburbs  and  neighboring  towns,  here  is  a  con- 
centrated population  of  something  like  five  millions,  representing  at  its 
best  the  country's  intelligence,  taste,  wealth,  and  culture  —  a  vast,  broad, 
enlightened,  cosmopolitan  community  withal  —  depending  upon  the 
metropolitan  theatres  for  that  dramatic  entertainment  which  in  its  true 
function  not  only  entertains  but  stimulates  and  satisfies  an  innate 
desire  of  the  human  soul  from  time  immemorial,  is  closely  allied  with 
its  religious  sentiment,  and  truly  reflects  in  expression  its  patriotism 
and  morals. 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  this  theatrical 
world?  That  something  is  wrong,  the'  professional  people  themselves 
admit  and  deplore,  and  even  uninterested  laymen  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe.  It  has  been  surmised  for  some  years  past  that  the  real  stu- 
dents and  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  the  more  liberal  church-members 
who  read  Shakespeare  as  weU  as  the  Bible,  in  short,  the  very  classes 
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that  normally  should  constitute  the  best  body  of  theatre-goers,  do  not 
go  to  the  theatre  at  all.  The  commercial  managers  have  almost  ceased 
to  bid  for  their  patronage,  finding  it  easier  and  more  immediately  profit- 
able to  "  cater  "  to  the  frivolous,  the  vulgar,  and  too  often  the  downright 
degraded  elements  of  an  abundant,  lavish,  and  mixed  populace.  But  of 
late,  even  this  support  of  the  theatrical  shop  has  failed.  Gorgeous  ex- 
travaganzas, morbid  English  melodramas,  French  "Saphos,"  and  nonde- 
script one-star  vehicles  no  longer  draw  the  crowds  they  did  of  yore. 
No  less  than  three  Broadway  theatres  were  "  dark  "  during  Thanksgiv- 
ing week,  and  of  those  which  remained  open,  perhaps  in  more  than  one 
the  box-office  showing  was  darker  still. 

Einc  nice  lacJirymoe !  The  managerial  speculators  cry  out  lustily, 
when  they  are  thus  hit.  "  Bad  notices  "  of  their  bad  plays  do  not  worry 
them  so  long  as  the  money  comes  in,  but  bad  business  has  to  be  heeded. 
They  ask.  Why  ?  and  proceed  to  answer  the  query  by  assigning  many 
far-fetched  reasons,  but  never  the  simple  real  one.  The  public  is  fickle, 
popular  taste  has  changed.  Wall  Street  is  panicky,  dramatic  authors 
are  not  doing  their  duty,  there  are  too  many  theatres,  the  prices  of  tick- 
ets are  too  high,  people  have  been  pampered  by  luxury  in  the  playhouses 
and  demand  too  much,  or  else  its  display  makes  them  shy,  the  Horse 
Show  and  grand  opera  divert  attention  from  the  drama  proper,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  From  these  and  other  similar  causes,  the  theatrical 
gamblers  claim,  the  public  refuses  to  be  attracted  to  their  "shows."  All 
this  in  face  of  the  facts  that  Wall  Street  has  not  stopped  this  same  fickle 
public  from  subscribing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  most 
brilliant  opera  season  New  York  has  ever  known;  that  luxury  is  the 
very  quality  that  brings  out  throngs  to  the  Horse  Show  and  the  art  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  that,  in  the  two  or  three  conspicuous  instances  where  the 
best  work  of  American  dramatists  is  being  exploited  with  the  care  ordi- 
narily bestowed  upon  the  third-rate  alien  productions,  the  houses  are 
filled  to  their  capacity  nightly,  and  are  sold  out  for  weeks  ahead,  not 
merely  at  the  two-doll ar-per-seat  scale  which  many  contend  is  too  high, 
but  at  the  advance  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  upon  that  price 
which  is  demanded  and  obtained  by  the  ticket  speculators  on  the  side- 
walks and  in  the  hotels. 

The  trouble  with  the  commercial  manager  of  to-day  is  that  he  re- 
gards the  theatre  as  a  game  in  which  he  must  outwit  a  more  or  less 
gullible  antagonist,  concretely  individualized  by  him  as  "the  Public." 
What  he  studies  is  not  art,  not  the  theatre  itself,  but  the  supposed  pecu- 
liarities, whims,  and  weaknesses  of  this  Public  he  is  trying  to  beat.     Of 
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course,  he  vastly  overplays  his  game,  and  in  the  long  run  surely  comes 
to  grief,  through  having  satisfied  idle  or  prurient  curiosity  and  surfeited 
bad  taste. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  certain  specified  productions 
which,  either  by  their  failure  or  by  their  success,  may  be  taken  as  indic- 
ative of  the  trend  of  the  present  theatrical  season,  let  us  note  a  few 
anomalous  facts  and  incidents  characteristic  of  the  general  situation 
here  in  New  York.  These  anomalies  are  simply  unprecedented,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  last  long.  They  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  By  comparison,  not  with  London  or 
Paris  or  Vienna,  but,  say,  with  such  lesser  European  capitals  as  Copen- 
hagen or  Brussels,  they  make  our  imperial  metropolis  seem  almost  as 
rude  and  primitive,  in  some  essential  matters  of  dramatic  art,  as  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  in  civilization  when  compared  with  the  United 
States. 

We  have  in  Manhattan  about  forty  first-class  theatres,  and  n(s^  a 
single  legitimate  dramatic  stock  company.  Four  new  houses  —  the 
New  Amsterdam,  the  Lyric,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Hudson  —  all  of  ad- 
mirable architecture,  sumptuous  decoration,  and  unsurpassed  mechanical 
equipment,  were  opened  almost  simultaneously  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season ;  yet  not  one  of  the  four  inaugurated  its  career  with  a  play  that 
was  a  new  production,  or  that  was  American  either  in  subject  or  in 
authorship.  None  of  the  theatres,  old  or  new,  is  identified  with  any 
special  line  or  class  of  production,  as  were  Daly's  and  Daniel  Frohman's 
Lyceum,  a  few  years  back.  To  the  average  theatre-goer,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  baffling  things  about  the  New  York  playhouses,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, it  has  much  to  do  with  the  meagre  patronage  often  accorded  to 
meritorious  offerings  deserving  a  better  fate.  As  it  is  now,  one  who 
does  not  study  the  theatrical  chronicles  daily  never  knows,  in  buying 
tickets  for  a  certain  house,  whether  he  is  going  to  hear  a  song  or  a  ser- 
mon. EecoUection  of  what  he  has  seen  there  before  is  no  guide  —  quite 
the  contrary.  At  the  New  Amsterdam,  for  example,  "  Mother  Goose  " 
now  occupies  the  boards  recently  devoted  to  a  Shakespearian  revival. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Dante,  at  the  Broadway,  is  closely  followed  by 
Fritzi  Scheff  in  comic  opera.  "Ulysses,"  at  the  Garden,  gives  way  to 
"Three  Little  Maids,"  which  is  shifted  from  Daly's  to  make  room  for  a 
heavy  spectacular  Japanese  play.  At  the  Savoy  we  have,  one  week, 
American  history  dramatized  in  "Major  Andr^,"  and  the  next,  Madame 
Wiehe's  French  f riskiness.     And  think  of  the  sacred  Biblical  "Ben 
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Hur  "  running  at  the  New  York,  whose  previous  associations  had  been 
exclusively  of  the  "  Chaperons  "  and  "  King  Highball "  order ! 

So  it  goes  throughout  the  whole  list.  Of  course,  all  this  confusion 
is  the  direci  result  of  the  majority  of  the  theatres  being  under  syndicate 
control,  and  employed  in  a  common  cause  of  keeping  numerous  "shows  " 
of  all  descriptions  in  operation  simultaneously,  with  the  complicated 
jugglery  of  quick  changes  necessitated  by  the  unforeseen  hazards  of  for- 
tune from  which  no  management  is  exempt.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  endeavor  to  reduce  these  uncertainties  to  a  minimum 
is  what  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  evils  most  often  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  dominant  theatrical  trust  —  namely,  the  avoidance  and  discour- 
agement of  untried  native  authors,  the  policy  of  long  runs,  and  the 
practice  of  the  star  system  in  preference  to  that  of  repertory  stock  com- 
panies. 

Only  three  of  the  principal  theatres  in  ISTew  York  may  be  said  to 
have  the  undivided  attention  of  individual  managers.  These  three  are 
Mr.  Belasco's,  Mr.  Fiske's  Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein's  Victoria. 
Mr.  Belasco  is  the  feudal  baron  of  his  profession,  and  each  year  forti- 
fies himself  in  his  castle  with  a  new  drama  of  his  own  device,  guaran- 
teed to  be  invulnerable  to  critical  and  other  assaults,  and  at  the  same 
time  irresistible  in  its  conquest  of  the  fancy  and  favor  of  the  masses. 
Mr.  Fiske,  like  a  youthful  David  arrayed  against  the  syndicate  Goliath, 
is  but  a  stripling  as  yet,  though  he  has  put  several  good  stones  in  his 
sling,  and  has  formed  some  strong  alliances,  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive. As  for  Mr.  Hammerstein,  he  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  managerial 
Ishmaelite,  on  speaking  terms  with  the  various  warring  factions,  but 
allied  to  none,  and  ready  to  try  at  his  house  any  fairly  promising  ven- 
ture, from  Tolstoy's  "Resurrection"  to  one  of  his  own  burlesque  oper- 
ettas. 

The  actor-manager  type  is  extinct  in  New  York,  and  there  is  ii('t  in 
evidence  to-day  any  scholarly,  studious,  and  high-minded  theatrical  di- 
rector who  may  be  said  to  fill  the  position  once  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer,  for  example,  or  the  late  Mr.  Augustin  Daly.  Not  that  men  are 
lacking  who  possess  all  the  qualifications  which  distinguished  those 
named ;  only  the  theatre  at  present  is  not  a  congenial  place  for  them. 
The  up-to-date  magnate  of  the  drama  is  entirely  different  from  the  wise 
and  dignified  protagonist  of  a  generation  ago.  He  is  a  burly  material- 
ist, a  man  of  daring  schemes  and  gigantic  combinations,  possessed  of  the 
commercial  megalomania  of  the  age,  and  grimly  determined  to  get  rich 
while  his  opportunity  lasts.     His  favorite  dicta  are  that  he  is  not  in 
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the  business  for  his  health,  and  that  he  gives  the  public  what  it  wants. 
AVTiat  the  public  wants,  judging  from  the  things  he  most  confidently 
presents,  is  witless  comic  opera  with  "  show-guis "  in  it,  knock-about 
comedians  in  dialogues  of  bar-room  slang,  and  gorgeous  $50,000  stage 
representations  of  nursery  rhymes.  Occasionally  he  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice a  little  money  on  a  classic,  artistic,  or  poetic  production,  just  to 
prove  that  "it  don't  pay." 

Unhappily,  the  lessons  of  the  present  theatrical  season  must  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  its  numerous  ventures  of  more  or  less  importance 
that  have  failed.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  was  the  New 
York  production  —  or,  rather,  re-production  —  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips' 
"Ulysses."  To  call  "Ulysses  "  a  failure  here  is  not,  indeed,  either  just 
or  true  to  the  broad  relation  of  facts,  since  the  play  was  impressively 
staged,  and  was  played  for  several  weeks  at  the  Garden  Theatre  by  a 
company  of  actors  adequate  as  a  whole,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
of  the  principals,  notably  fine.  But  it  was  not  the  nine-days'  talk  of 
the  town ;  crowded  audiences  were  not  the  nightly  rule ;  and  those  whick 
did  assemble  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  thoughtful-looking  and  un- 
demonstrative people  who  brought  books  with  the  text  of  the  play,  and 
occupied  dollar  or  even  fifty -cent  seats  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
Society  in  the  boxes  did  not  make  any  showing  at  all.  In  brief, 
"Ulysses"  failed  to  "draw  money"  proportionately  to  the  expense 
of  its  presentation,  and  the  deficit  naturally  settled  its  fate  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition  —  the  only  kind  of  proposition  it  or  any  other 
drama  can  hope  to  be  with  any  theatrical  management  in  New  York 
to-day. 

This  was  a  great  pity,  because  the  unequivocal  success  here  of  such 
a  work  as  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips'  would  have  furnished  a  stimulating 
precedent,  and  would  have  established  between  managers,  authors,  and 
the  public  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  which  has  been  deplorably 
lacking  of  late.  Mr.  Phillips  is  that  rare  product  of  any  age,  a  true  dra- 
matic poet.  Incidentally,  he  has  acquired  the  practical  training  of  an 
actor  on  the  legitimate  stage  —  an  equipment  which  has  confirmed  the 
vocation  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  world's  dramatists  in  all  times.  Al- 
ready he  has  contributed  to  the  English  stage,  in  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
"Herod,"  and  "Ulysses,"  three  eminently  actable  poetic  plays,  accepted 
with  acclaim  as  such  by  the  great  public.  How  long  is  it  since  any 
other  writer  in  our  language  has  done  as  much?  Surely  it  is  an  un- 
wonted thrill  for  a  modern  playgoer  to  witness  the  performance  of  a 
new  and  original  piece  in  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  London  or  Mr. 
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Tyrone  Power  in  New  York  declaims  such  splendid  lines  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  reply  of  Ulysses  when  Calypso  proffers  him  immortality : 

I  would  not  take  life  but  on  terms  of  death  — 

That  sting  in  the  wine  of  being,  salt  in  its  feast. 

To  me  what  rapture  in  the  ocean  path, 

Save  in  the  white  leap  and  the  dance  of  doom? 

O  Death,  thou  hast  a  beckon  to  the  brave, 

Thou  last  sea  of  the  navigator,  last 

Plunge  of  the  diver,  and  last  hunter's  leap! 

Here  are  verses  that  move  with  the  footfall  of  the  immortals.  But 
did  these  matters  have  any  weight  in  deciding  Mr.  Charles  Frohman 
to  reproduce  "  Ulysses  "  in  America  ?  We  are  certain  he  would  not  pre- 
tend that  they  did.  However,  Mr.  Frohman,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  try  the  thing  here,  did  it  in  his  usual  munificent  style.  It  must 
have  cost  him  a  pretty  penny.  His  ocean  cave  on  the  isle  of  Ogygiei, 
his  legendary  tableaux  of  Hades,  his  artistic  Greek  costumes  and  sing- 
ing supernumeraries  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  their  way.  Probably 
no  better  cast  could  have  been  assembled,  under  the  circumstances,  than 
that  which  included  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  as  Ulysses,  Miss  Eose  Coghlan 
as  Penelope,  and  Miss  Olive  Oliver  as  Calypso.  Why,  then,  did  the 
enterprise  as  a  whole  miss  fire  ? 

For  one  thing,  it  was  launched  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  season, 
before  well-to-do  New  Yorkers  had  returned  from  their  summer  vaca- 
tions, and  without  the  preparatory  "campaign  of  education,"  in  the  way 
of  announcement  and  judicious  newspaper  presswork,  which  should 
have  preceded  a  production  of  such  magnitude  and  importance.  Our 
local  patrons  of  the  drama,  especially  on  the  heels  of  the  summer  "  silly 
season  "  of  music-farce,  could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  Mr.  Frohman  was 
actually  presenting  an  epoch-making  classical  and  poetic  play.  Then 
again,  as  we  have  said,  the  New  York  replica,  as  a  whole,  necessarily 
lacked  the  heart  and  enthusiasm  which  must  have  inspired  the  original 
staging  of  "Ulysses  "  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London.  The  players 
themselves,  nobly  as  they  strove,  never  got  to  work  quite  smoothly  to- 
gether, or  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  the  reading  of  Marlowe-Shake- 
spearian blank  verse.  The  noticeable  superiority  of  Miss  Eose  Coghlan 
over  all  the  other  members  of  the  company,  even  over  Mr.  Power,  in 
this  respect,  was  directly  due  to  her  early  training  in  the  by-gone  Lester 
Wallack  stock  company,  and  demonstrated  clearly  how  matters  in  that 
line  have  recently  changed  for  the  worse.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
the  "Ulysses"  episode,  however,  is  just  this:  it  was  one  of  the  syndi- 
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cate's  unavoidable  encounters  with  Nemesis.  Mr.  Frohman  and  his 
colleagues  may  be,  and  are,  at  times  individually  right,  and  they  have 
many  memorable  achievements  to  their  credit;  but  the  system  for  which 
they  stand  is  always  and  eternally  wrong.  Perhaps  they  do  not  regard 
the  glory  accruing  to  them  for  giving  us  an  art-classic  as  anything  like 
compensation  for  the  money  they  lost  on  it.  Yet  they  might  well  do 
so,  and,  by  accepting  frankly  the  deductions  of  one  such  experience, 
reap  a  substantial  reward  with  the  next. 

Another  object-lesson  of  kindred  significance  was  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger's  sumptuous  revival  of  Shakespeare's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  with  which  they  opened  their  New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  Here 
enormous  sums  of  money  were  expended,  not  only  with  liberality,  but 
also  with  a  certain  intelligence  and  taste.  Mendelssohn's  music,  inter- 
preted by  an  enlarged  orchestra,  was  made  a  feature  of  the  production. 
All  the  resources  of  electricity  and  modern  stage  mechanisiii  were  ex- 
hausted to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  woodland  and  fairy  scenes.  Finally, 
Mr.  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  who,  after  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  is  the  most  popu- 
lar comedian  in  this  country,  was  engaged  to  play  the  part  of  Bottom, 
the  weaver.  Now,  as  every  one  knows,  Bottom  is  not  a  character  of 
such  predominant  importance  in  the  piece  but  that  it  might  be  satis- 
factorily taken  by  any  utility  actor  of  ordinary  competence  —  that  is, 
under  th'^  direction  of  an  educated  stage  manager.  Certainly  it  was 
generous  of  the  management  to  give  us  a  Goodwin  in  such  a  role,  even 
though  it  was  imdeniably  extravagant.  But  they  were  simply  living 
up  to  their  commercial  traditions,  by  putting  on  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  as  a  star  piece,  and  backing  it  for  a  long  run. 

What  was  the  result?  Disaster,  complete  and  acknowledged.  It 
became  apparent  that  architecture  alone  does  not  make  a  theatre,  that 
mechanical  bats  do  not  lend  wings  to  blank  verse,  and  that  electric 
glow-worms  are  inadequate  to  illumine  Shakespeare.  After  three  des- 
perately bad  weeks  in  New  York  and  three  or  four  more  in  Boston  and 
"on  the  road,"  this  grand  but  ruinous  attraction  was  withdrawn,  and  it 
is  now  a  memory.  An  instructive  commentary  upon  this  affair,  by  the 
way,  is  the  managerial  announcement  that  the  time  booked  for  Mr. 
Goodwin  for  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  in  other  cities  will  be  filled  by  the  substitution  of  a  farce -comedy 
called  "My  Wife's  Husbands."  We  have  already  noted  that  the  beau- 
tiful new  theatre  where  Shakespeare  was  to  have  run  is  now  the  home 
of  "Mother  Goose." 

We  have  not  heard  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  complaining  about 
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the  public's  indifference  to  Shakespeare;  on  the  contrary,  they  admit 
that  the  lovers  of  the  bard  were  with  them,  only  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  make  a  $75,000  production  profitable.  Certainly  not!  What 
sudden  miracle  did  they  expect?  It  is  amazing,  and  it  is  sad,  that 
managers  who  are  such  potent  factors  in  their  profession  should  ignore 
its  very  fundamental  principles.  Do  they  need  to  be  told  that  a  spas- 
modic Shakespearian  "revival,"  without  an  organized  legitimate  reper- 
tory company  behind  it,  is  simply  an  impertinence?  Permanent  com- 
panies, by  creating  new  classics,  may  earn  the  right  to  indulge  in  au 
occasional  representation  of  the  old  ones.  Until  we  have  stock  organi- 
zations, administered  with  some  regard  to  artistic  propriety,  it  is  folly 
to  expect  any  other  than  "  snap  "  exhibitions  of  our  dramatic  heiilooms. 
Even  then,  the  true  spirit  of  such  academic  representations  is  inimical 
to  anything  like  continuous  "runs."  The  example  of  the  Comedie 
Fran§aise  of  Paris,  in  this  respect,  is  sufficient.  There,  Molifere  and 
Corneille  and  Racine  are  given  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  filled  in  with  the  successful  works  of  contemporaneous 
authors  —  as  recently,  for  instance,  with  Octave  Mnbeau's  stirring 
drama  of  to-day,  "Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires"  (Business  is  Busi- 
ness). Is  it  conceivable  that  any  manager  in  Paris  would  put  on 
"Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  with  Coquelin  as  the  star,  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  Theatre  let  us  say,  in  the  expectation  of  "  big  business  "  for  it 
during  a  succession  of  weeks?  Yet  this  would  be  a  pretty  close 
parallel  to  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger's  exploit  with  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

"Alt  Heidelberg,"  with  which  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  opened  the 
new  Lyric  Theatre,  is  one  of  those  plays  of  perennial  charm,  flushed  all 
over  with  the  sunlight  of  fancy  and  the  wistful  romance  of  youth,  which 
cannot  be  wholly  foreign  to  any  audience  susceptible  of  common  human 
sentiment.  To  collegians  in  general,  and  to  German  collegians  in  par- 
ticular, it  makes  irresistible  appeal.  Naturally,  it  is  German  to  the 
core.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  Heidelberg,  it  had  been  old  Yale,  or 
Harvard,  or  Columbia,  or  Cornell,  or  Virginia?  These  American  imi- 
versities  have  their  own  legendary  glamour,  and  it  would  have  touched 
us  more  nearly  than  even  the  cleverest  coimterfeit  from  the  Old  AYorld. 
Nor  are  the  native  writers  lackmg  who  could  put  it  into  practicable 
form  for  the  stage,  as  they  have  long  since  enshrined  it  in  literature. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  dramatist  may  look  for  no  more  encour- 
agement from  Mr.  Mansfield  than  he  receives  from  the  inhospitable 
syndicate  of  which  that  actor  is  so  proudly  independent,  and  for  much 
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the  same  reason :  the  production  of  untried  plays  involves  too  much 
financial  risk  for  an  individual  to  assume. 

The  fourth  event  of  magnitude  marking  the  early  weeks  of  our  the- 
atrical season  was  Sir  Henry  Irving' s  "Dante."  In  this  instance,  the 
verdict  was  so  unanimous,  so  decisive  —  indeed,  so  inevitable  —  that 
discussion  of  it  now  would  be  superfluous.  To  this  turgid,  pseudo- 
historical  melodrama,  the  name  of  Victorien  Sardou  was  perfunctorily 
attached  as  co-author.  It  was  a  glaring  example  of  a  class  of  plays 
that  are  made  in  France  for  exportation  exclusively.  New  York's  prompt 
rejection  of  "  Dante  "  affords  an  impressive  illustration  in  support  of  the 
present  writer's  reiterated  assertion  to  the  effect  that  there  are  as  many 
different  "publics"  in  New  York  as  there  are  theatres  and  varieties  of 
theatrical  offering.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  it  is  a  cultured, 
conservative,  critical  public  that  sits  in  judgment.  This  kind  of  public 
cannot  be  fooled  even  "some  of  the  time."  Your  comic-opera  public, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  long-suffering  and  easy,  as  witness  the  subsequent 
proceedings  at  this  same  Broadway  Theatre,  after  Irving' s  departure. 
In  order  that  it  might  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  illustrious  English 
actor  that  it  was  only  the  play  that  his  audiences  objected  to,  and  that  his 
personal  popularity  had  suffered  no  diminution,  when  he  finally  shelved 
"Dante"  and  returned  to  his  old  familiar  repertory  of  "The  Bells," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "Louis  XI,"  the  theatre  was  packed,  at 
advanced  prices  for  seats,  so  that  in  a  single  week  he  drew  $21,000. 

"Her  Own  Way,"  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  latest  comedy  of  New  York 
life  nowadays,  shines  forth  brilliantly  as  the  premier  success  of  the  sea- 
son, thus  far.  It  represents,  all  in  all,  the  young  author's  best  achieve- 
ment. Adventitious  circumstances  helped  it  into  immediate,  extraordi- 
nary vogue.  It  introduced  as  an  independent  star  Miss  Maxine  Elliott, 
an  actress  of  amiable  if  not  forceful  abilities,  and  one  of  the  most  clas- 
sically beautiful  women  on  the  modern  stage.  Unlike  most  "stellar 
vehicles,"  however,  "Her  Own  Way  "  is  very  far  from  being  a  one-part 
piece.  It  brings  together  a  number  of  highly  piquant  Manhattanese 
types  of  to-day,  sketched  with  captivating  drollery,  and  with  no  more 
exaggeration  than  is  permissible  in  such  a  gay  comedy  of  manners,  rec- 
ognizable at  a  glance,  and  pertinent  to  place  and  time  as  a  genuine 
breezy  criticism  of  life.  Life,  indeed,  is  itself  a  work  of  art,  the  highest 
we  know :  to  analyze,  and  inferentially  to  pass  judgment  upon  it,  is  the 
supreme  function  of  the  contemporaneous  dramatist.  In  the  self-sacri- 
ficing heroine  and  her  weak  Wall-Street  gambling  brother,  in  the  frankly 
frivolous  society  grandmother  and  her  equally  frank  daughter  who  has 
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made  a  mercenary  marriage,  in  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  loud,  im- 
scrupulous  young  mining  magnate  from  the  West,  and  the  unassuming, 
but  gentle  and  manly  soldier  of  the  Philippines,  we  have  half  a  dozen 
convincing  portrayals.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  bright  example  of  what 
are  getting  to  be  known  as  "Mr.  Fitch's  trick  scenes,"  in  a  chatty  birth- 
day party  of  children  of  the  actual  "smart  set."  These  pretty  young- 
sters, as  here  trained,  are  so  startlingly  precocious,  animated,  and  flippant, 
yet  polite,  that  they  come  very  near  to  furnishing  a  plausible  excuse  for 
the  pitiful  custom  of  making  actors  of  infants.  With  so  much  felicitous 
characterization,  the  piece  is  able  to  do  with  a  very  ordinary  and  attenu- 
ated plot :  one  of  those  unlikely  misunderstandings  between  true  lovers, 
which  are  the  scheming  villain's  delight.  But  this  very  weakness,  so 
indulgently  overlooked  in  favor  of  other  elements  that  have  strength, 
proves  that  some  of  the  essential  secrets  of  dramatic  alchemy  have  been 
mastered. 

Mr.  Fitch's  second  venture,  the  historical  drama  of  "Major  Andr^," 
met  with  a  harsher  fate,  being  withdrawn  from  the  boards  —  too  sum- 
marily, as  some  critics  thought  —  by  an  inexorable  management,  after 
only  a  fortnight's  trial.  Coincident  with  this,  two  other  plays  of  the 
American  War  of  the  Ee volution  period  were  presented  —  one  the  de- 
servedly approved  "Captain  Barrington,"  by  Mr.  Victor  Mapes,  the  other 
the  as  justly  condemned  "Miss  Elizabeth's  Prisoner,"  by  Mr.  E.  N. 
Stephens,  based  upon  his  novel  entitled  "  A  Colonial  Dragoon. " 

All  the  season's  crop  of  dramatized  novels,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
exceptions,  has  met  with  swift  and  fatal  blight.  "Hearts  Courageous," 
"Lady  Eose's  Daughter,"  "The  Spenders,"  "John  Ermine  of  the  Yellow- 
stone," "A  Japanese  Nightingale,"  and  ."The  Light  that  Failed"  were 
a  series  of  disappointments,  if,  indeed,  there  stiU  survived  hopeful 
expectations  with  regard  to  this  hybrid  class  of  productions.  The  ex- 
ceptions, thus  far  revealed,  are  a  pieced-together  version  of  Hornung's 
diverting,  but  unmoral,  "  Amateur  Cracksman  "  stories,  mildly  tolerated 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  a  superb  actor  who  is  lamentably 
wasted  on  such  material,  and  Mr.  David  Belasco'smuch-hemlded  annual 
play,  which  proves  to  be,  under  the  atmospheric  title  of  "  Sweet  Kitty 
Bellairs,"  a  dramatization  of  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  Sheridan-like  eigh- 
teenth-century novel,  "The  Bath  Comedy."  The  sparkling  quality  of 
this  latter  bit  of  fiction,  the  magical  stagecraft  of  its  adapter,  and  above 
all  the  fact  that  its  title  role  is  assumed  by  that  most  winsome  of  our 
native  comediennes,  Miss  Henrietta  Crosman,  make  a  happy  combination 
of  auguries  for  lasting  success. 
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The  remainder  of  the  novelties  may  be  mostly  accounted  for  in  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  doings  of  the  fixed  stars  —  those  players  whose 
established  popularity  assures  them  a  certain  individual  following,  no 
matter  what  they  play  or  how  long  they  play  it.  Foremost  hi  this  cate- 
gory comes  Miss  Maude  Adams,  who,  after  a  season  of  seclusion,  has 
made  her  rentrSe  in  a  kind  of  whimsy  emotional  comedy  called  "  The 
Pretty  Sister  of  Jos^,"  which  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  ex- 
tracted from  one  of  her  own  early  pot-boiling  stories  of  the  chimney- 
corner  type.  The  locale  is  Spanish,  and  the  motive  of  action  is  fur- 
nished by  an  imaginary  bull-fight ;  but  the  thing  as  a  whole  bears  about 
as  much  relation  to  real  life  in  Spain  —  or  anywhere  else  —  as  a  church- 
fair  tableau  vivant  does  to  Bible  history.  ISTevertheless,  the  tempera- 
mental charm  and  elusive  sweetness  with  which  this  actress  is  specially 
dowered  make  themselves  felt  through  all  disguises.  She  is  sure  of  a 
personal  triumph  as  Miss  Adams ;  and,  by  maintaining  a  resolutely  un- 
critical attitude  of  mind,  one  may  come  to  bear  with  the  piece. 

Her  one-time  professional  associate,  Mr.  John  Drew,  has  not  fared  so 
well.  In  this  season's  lottery  he  has  drawn,  not  precisely  a  blank,  but 
an  undeniably  flimsy  and  disappointing  role,  in  the  shifty  "Captain 
Dieppe "  of  one  of  Anthony  Hope's  fantastic  novelettes.  It  must  be 
now  some  nine  or  ten  years  since  Mr.  Drew  took  on  the  yoke  of  syndi- 
cated star-ship.  In  all  this  time  can  we  recall  a  single  character  of  his 
creation  which  would  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  regular  versa- 
tile work  in  which  he  won  his  reputation  as  leading  man  in  Mr.  Daly's 
company  ? 

Mr.  William  Gillette  is  less  easily  suited,  or  perhaps  more  enterpris- 
ing in  his  search  for  appropriate  material,  than  Mr.  Drew.  This  year 
he  has  been  rather  fortunate  in  finding  a  work  of  such  distinction  as 
"The  Admirable  Crichton,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  This  is  a  comedy  of 
audacious  conceit,  showing  an  abrupt  reversal  of  social  grades  in  the 
world  where  they  are  most  elaborately  marked,  by  the  casting  away  of 
an  English  earl  with  his  family  and  retinue  on  an  uninhabited  island. 
The  blended  wit,  humor,  and  satire  with  which  this  idea  is  wrought  out 
in  action  give  to  Mr.  Barrie' s  work  something  of  a  universal  application, 
and  fully  justify  its  presentation  to  alien  audiences.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  imported  plays  which  the  coming  American  dramatist  may  study 
with  edification  and  profit. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  is  another  of  our  leading  actors  whose  ideals  are 
high,  and  whose  accomplishments  never  fall  to  the  mediocre.  His  latest 
offering  is  "The  Proud  Prince,"  a  poetic-legendary  drama  by  Mr.  Justin 
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Huntly  McCarthy,  founded  upon  the  story  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily, 
as  popularly  recounted  in  Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  a  young  writer  whose  literary  gifts,  in  conjunction  with 
special  theatrical  training,  always  command  respectful  attention.  It  is 
unfortunate,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  reclame  of  Mr.  Sothern's 
performances  should  have  been  accelerated  by  the  Mayor  of  Detroit 
officially  censuring  the  harem  scene  in  one  act,  and  by  the  shock  caused 
to  Christian  susceptibilities  generally  by  the  employment  of  the  crucifix 
as  a  weapon  of  violence  in  the  fight  within  a  church  that  brings  down 
the  curtain  on  another. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe  began  her  season  with  a  play  called  "Fools  of 
Nature,"  from  the  pen  of  that  prolific  English  writer,  Mr.  Henry  V. 
Esmond.  It  scored  an  unequivocal  failure,  and  the  actress  has  shown 
great  generalship  by  promptly  acknowledging  her  defeat,  and  withdraw- 
ing from  the  field  to  prepare  for  a  new  campaign.  In  other  words,  she 
has  disbanded  her  travelling  company,  and  announces  that  she  will  not 
appear  again  until  next  year.  But  then  —  ah,  then  !  begins  her  long- 
projected  engagement  to  play,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sothern  himself, 
the  grand  Shakespearian  repertory.  This  is  what  Miss  Ada  Eehan  and 
Mr.  Otis  Skinner,  two  of  our  very  finest  legitimate  artists,  are  doing, 
with  gratifying  results,  at  the  present  moment,  but  not  in  New  York. 
Such  signs  of  the  times  are  unmistakable.  They  point  clearly  to  the 
dawning  of  a  better  era.  It  may  be,  as  some  seasoned  forecasters  pre- 
dict, that  things  will  be  worse  before  they  are  better.  Even  if  the  pre- 
diction be  true,  it  only  emphasizes  the  patent  fact  that  the  old  order  is 
breaking  up,  to  give  place  to  the  new. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  names,  all  fairly  well  known  to  advertis- 
ing fame,  which  might  properly  be  included  in  this  stellar  category. 
Miss  Ethel  Barrymore,  Miss  Alice  Fischer,  Messrs.  Robert  Edeson, 
Arthur  Byron,  Charles  Richman,  Orrin  Johnson,  and  Aubrey  Bouci- 
cault  —  to  mention  only  a  few  at  random  —  have  been  more  or  less 
precipitately  thrust  into  prominent  positions  where  ofttimes  angels  fear 
to  tread.  What  might  be  an  available  supply  of  first-class  leading  men 
and  women  is  prematurely  cut  ofif  when  such  young  people  go  starring. 
Some  of  them  return,  sadder  and  wiser,  into  the  fold ;  but  the  star  craze 
is  characteristic  of  a  reign  of  theatrical  plungers.  The  celebrated  case 
of  Mr.  William  Collier  affords  a  melancholy  instance.  With  a  neat 
facility  of  light- comedy  repartee,  which  in  its  proper  place  won  only  too 
generous  recognition,  this  young  man  proceeded  to  exploit  himself  in 
two  successive  written-to-order  farces  of  such  insufferable  impertinence. 
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vulgarity,  and  stupidity  that  their  very  titles  have  become  a  by-word. 
Not  even  Greater  New  York  would  furnish  a  "  public "  for  this  sort  of 
thing;  so  the  misguided  comedian  received  his  quietus  in  the  form  of 
an  admonitory  rebuke. 

Of  what  may  be  designated  as  sporadic  incidents  and  offerings,  there 
are  many  calling  for  chronicle.  Mrs.  Fiske's  "Hedda  Gabler "  could 
not  fail  to  arouse  interest  and  discussion,  whilst  demonstrating  anew 
that  if  Ibsen  is  not  a  food  for  the  general  he  is  at  least  a  tonic.  Mr. 
Charles  Warner's  "Drink"  is  likewise  a  sermon  in  realism,  but  of  a 
coarser  and  more  sensational  kind.  "Marta  of  the  Lowlands  "  furnished 
a  strong  example  of  the  work  of  a  contemporary  Spanish  dramatist. 
Angel  Guimera,  but  deals  with  characters  and  conditions  of  purely  local 
restriction.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  "  Whitewashing  Julia,"  and  the 
amusing  trifle  called  "The  Man  from  Blankley's,"  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  found  outlet  for  his  polite  and  philosophical  humor,  are  both, 
in  their  respective  ways,  befogged  with  Briticisms.  Mrs.  Langtry 
brought  us  "Mrs.  Deering's  Divorce,"  in  which  was  shown  one  of  those 
unpardonable  "disrobing  scenes"  that  no  longer  attract  even  the  un- 
thinking. "The  Marriage  of  Kitty,"  a  discreet  and  uncommonly  clever 
transfer  from  the  French,  brings  back  Miss  Marie  Tempest  as  a  piquant 
comedienne  in  a  racy  role  with  which  Eejane  lately  regaled  the  Parisians. 

Mr.  Edward  Harrigan,  our  local  Moli^re  of  the  slums,  turned  back 
the  calendar  twenty  years  by  appearing  in  one  of  his  own  concoctions 
of  the  Mulligan  Guards  type,  on  this  occasion  labelled  "Under  Cover." 
Another  product  smacking  of  the  native  soil  is  Mr.  George  Ade's  first 
straight  comedy,  "  The  County  Chairman,"  a  promising  transcript  from 
life  in  the  Middle  West,  and  one  which  has  made  a  successful  appeal 
to  New  Yorkers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  originally  country 
boys  and  came  to  the  city  to  seek  their  fortune.  The  installation  of  a 
French  theatre,  the  Vaudeville,  with  Mme.  Wiehe  and  a  clever  com- 
pany in  a  varied  and  attractive  bill,  is  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of 
that  Protean  cosmopolite,  Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  whether  or  not  it  re- 
ceives the  substantial  support  it  merits  from  New  York's  comparatively 
meagre  French  colony.  As  for  the  long-established  German  Theatre,  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  prestige  since  its  head  and  informing  spirit,  Mr. 
Heinrich  Conried,  became  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  It  is 
now  giving  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna"  its  initial  American  presen- 
tation. 

It  remains  only  to  note  that  soi-disant  comic  opera  is  still  very 
much  with  us,  and  shows  no  signs  of  amelioration ;  and  that  in  melo- 
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drama,  the  British-Boer  spectacle,  "  Best  of  Friends  "  and  Theodore  Kre- 
mer's  home-made  thriller,  "The  Evil  Men  Do,"  have  shared  alike  in  the 
disfavor  of  the  below-Fourteeenth-Street  masses,  whose  fancv  remains 
true  to  such  unfailing  heart-wringers  as  "No  Wedding  Bells  for  Her." 

At  the  opening  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin, 
in  the  pardonable  enthusiasm  of  a  curtain-call  speech,  said:  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  need  of  a 
National  Theatre,  to  be  devoted  to  the  highest  and  the  best  in  dramatic 
art.  It  seems  to  me  that  need  is  now  supplied,  in  the  magnificent  play- 
house we  are  dedicating  to-night."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  imdeniably 
sumptuous  house  to  which  this  unpremeditated  utterance  referred  is  a 
perfect  example  of  what  a  National  Art  Theatre  will  not,  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be,  and  against  which  the  perceptible  public  movement  im- 
plies a  radical  protest.  Tlie  New  Amsterdam  is  in  reality  a  costly 
and  superfluous  playhouse  in  which  no  company  of  players  has  been 
organized,  and  no  provision  of  plays  has  been  made  for  such  an  organi- 
zation if  it  existed !  This  is  not  theatrical  management :  it  is  mere 
janitorship. 

But,  what  do  the  unprejudiced  playgoers,  as  a  general  rule,  care 
about  the  personalities,  the  factions,  and  the  internal  policies  of  theatri- 
cal management  ?  What  they  are  concerned  about  is  entertaining  plays 
and  good  acting.  Given  these,  they  recognize  no  distinctions  of  syndi- 
cate or  anti-syndicate,  and  do  not  consider  the  author  at  all,  much  less 
stop  to  inquire  whether  he  is  a  native  or  a  foreigner.  That  is  just  what 
has  been  the  matter.  Habitual  apathy  opens  the  way  for  the  usurper, 
and  makes  demoralization  possible.  The  same  thing  has  been  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  in  our  municipal  politics.  As  in  citizenship,  so  in 
affairs  of  art,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  discriminate,  to  inquire  into  practical 
details  as  to  measures  and  men,  and  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  Such 
an  awakening  is  now  at  hand,  and  that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  theatri- 
cal  panic. 

What  the  immediate  outcome  will  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  predict : 
the  final  result  is  as  certaui  as  the  law  of  gravity.  From  the  present 
revolution  and  chaos  will  evolve  an  ordered  system  (1)  of  drawing  forth 
the  untrammelled  expression  of  our  native  American  dramatists,  in 
works  pertinent  to  our  society  and  the  times  in  which  we  live  —  the 
only  way  in  which  genuine  dramatic  literature  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
created;  and  (2)  of  maintaining  authoritative  standards  in  the  quality 
of  plays,  111  the  technique  of  acting,  in  taste,  criticism,  and  appreciation 
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by  audiences.  On  such  a  system  the  National  Art  Theatre  will  be 
built.  Great  reforms  are  not  brought  about  suddenly.  In  matters  of 
taste,  as  of  religion,  anything  like  unanimous  agreement  is  impossible. 
As  Landor  remarked :  "  We  admire  by  tradition,  and  we  criticise  by 
caprice."  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has  shown,  in  one  of  his  pointed  essays, 
what  a  very  difficult  thing  it  is  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one ;  and 
he  cites  the  disconcerting  fact  that  the  farce  of  "Charley's  Aunt"  has 
made  more  money  than  would  be  represented  by  the  entire  fortunes  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  all  added  together.  How 
vastly  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  picking  out  the  best  from  a  mass  of 
manuscript  plays! 

Above  all,  a  classic  drama  represents  the  supreme  and  rarest  flower 
of  a  nation's  culture.  Until  the  soil  is  mature,  the  plant  cannot  flour- 
ish. But  at  least  it  can  be  fostered  and  tended,  and  perhaps  it  may 
burst  into  bloom  sooner  than  anyone  expects.  Ours  is  a  country,  and 
this  is  an  age,  of  rapid  developments.  When  a  positive  demand  arises, 
precedent  or  no  precedent,  it  is  usually  fulfilled. 

Henry  Tyrrell. 
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In  the  first  quarterly  number  of  The  Forum  (July-September, 
1902),  a  summary  survey  of  recent  developments  in  American  architec- 
ture opened  with  the  rattle  of  the  pneumatic  riveters  on  the  lofty  skele- 
ton of  the  so-called  Flatiron  Buildiag  in  New  York,  as  a  reminder  of 
the  new  alliance  between  architecture  on  the  one  hand,  and  engiueering 
and  the  mechanic  arts  and  industries  on  the  other,  in  the  modern  build- 
ing operations  of  our  great  cities.  Duriag  the  fifteen  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  sketch  was  penned,  the  building  thereia  referred  to 
has  been  completed  and  has  already  acquired  notoriety,  not  so  much  for 
its  architecture  —  which  is  inoffensive,  and  even  in  some  respects 
meritorious,  considering  the  conditions  of  site  and  height  imposed  upon 
its  architect,  Mr.  Burnham  —  as  for  its  extraordinary  meteorological 
properties,  which  have  converted  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Twenty -third  Street  into  a  veritable  Cave  of  ^olus.  This  result  opens 
up  speculation  as  to  new  developments  in  the  relation  of  architecture  to 
health  and  meteorology. 

With  reference  to  the  relations  of  architecture  and  engineering, 
which  furnished  the  occasion  for  my  first  allusion  to  this  notorious  edi- 
fice, the  most  important  item  for  present  mention  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
designing  of  the  two  East  Eiver  bridges  for  which  the  recent  municipal 
administration  of  New  York  has  been  responsible  —  the  Blackwell's 
Island  and  the  Manhattan  —  the  very  enlightened  and  capable  Bridge 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Lindenthal,  had  the  sense  and  taste  to  call  in  the 
services  of  a  talented  young  architect,  Mr.  H.  F.  Hornbostel,  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  his  staff  of  engineers.  The  results  have  been  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  noteworthy.  Mr.  Hornbostel  has  not 
only  given  to  the  designing  of  the  piers,  abutments,  approaches,  and 
decorative  detail  of  these  bridges  the  best  efforts  of  his  prolific  and 
original  talent,  and  a  touch  of  elegance  sadly  wanting  in  most  of  our 
public  engineering  works;  he  has  also  succeeded  in  bringing  into  the 
work  of  the  engineers  themselves  new  conceptions  and  in  suggesting  to 

them  practical  modifications  of  their  original  plans  which  have  resulted 
27 
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in  greater  convenience,  beauty,  and  economy.  It  should  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  New  Yorkers  that,  while  the  new  bridges  to  be  built  in  Lon- 
don, the  work  of  very  Philistine  engineers,  are  the  subjects  of  universal 
criticism  and  indeed  of  profound  regret  among  cultivated  Londoners,  we 
in  this  very  commercial  metropolis  have  been  able  to  offer  so  conspicu- 
ous an  example  of  the  alliance  that  should  always  exist,  in  great  public 
engineering  works  of  this  character,  between  the  architect  and  the 
engineer. 

Of  other  important  public  buildings  —  federal,  State,  or  municipal 
—  now  projected  or  under  way  in  this  city,  it  may  be  here  noted  that 
the  new  Custom  House,  on  Bowling  Green,  and  the  new  Public  Library, 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  are  making  visible,  but  slow,  progress,  being  structures 
of  massive  masonry,  not  of  steel  skeleton  construction.  This  slow 
progress  strikingly  illustrates,  by  contrast,  tlie  change  in  the  rapidity  of 
erection  of  our  most  up-to-date  buildings  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  the  metallic  skeleton.  It  seems  like  a  memory  of  a  by- 
gone age  to  see  the  deliberate  slowness  of  the  work  on  these  two  build- 
ings, upon  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  upon  the  new  Hall 
of  Records,  now  nearing  structural  completion.  The  latter  building 
now  begins  to  display  something  of  the  full  measiu-e  of  dignity  and 
beauty  of  Mr.  Thomas's  design. 

The  passing  of  the  recent  city  administration  gives  occasion  to  record 
its  uniformly  honorable  and  business-like  discharge  of  its  architectural 
responsibilities,  whether  by  direct  appointment  of  architects,  as  for  the 
magnificent  projected  Bellevue  Hospital  buildings  (McKim,  Mead  and 
White);  or  by  competition,  as  for  tlie  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  Naval 
Battalion,  and  Troop  C  armories,  and  the  new  Borough  Hall  for  Brooklyn, 
respectively  won  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Hunt,  Lord  and  Hewlett,  Pilcher, 
Tachau  and  Thomas,  and  Washington  Hull.  The  whole  profession  in 
New  York  has  felt  the  uplift  of  dignified  and  honorable  relations  with 
the  municipal  government,  and  it  is  hoped  that  mider  the  new  Tam- 
many regime  matters  may  not  settle  back  into  the  disgi^aceful  condition 
of  the  last  Tamman}-  reign.  It  is  particularly  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
government  will  carry  out  the  plans  for  the  new  Staten  Island  munici- 
pal ferries,  including  the  admirable  designs  of  Messrs.  Carrfere  and  Hast- 
ings for  the  St.  George  ferminal,  and  of  Messrs.  Snelling  and  Potter  for 
the  one  at  Stapleton. 

The  most  depressing,  as  well  as  the  most  widely  bruited,  feature  of 
the  architectural  situation  in  Nevv^  York  has  been  the  lockout  of  last 
summer  in  the  building  trades.     A  brief  sketch  of  this  memorable  con- 
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test  between  capital  and  labor  is  in  order,  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  popular  misconception  of  its  causes  and  nature.  In  the  spring  of 
1903,  the  various  unions  of  trades  engaged  in  building,  and  composing 
the  so-called  Building  Trades  Association,  demanded  the  unionizing  of 
all  the  lumber  yards  and  material  supply  yards  of  the  city.  This  de- 
mand was  resisted  by  the  owners  of  these  yards  and  by  the  majority  of 
the  larger  building  contractors,  who  realized  that  to  grant  it  would  place 
the  whole  building  industry  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  walking 
delegates,  since  all  building  operations  depend  upon  these  yards  for  their 
supplies.  They  at  once  formed  a  strong  Employers'  Association  to  fight 
this  demand ;  and,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Trades  Association  to  with- 
draw it,  the  Employers'  Association  declared  a  lockout  and  ceased 
operations  on  all  their  contracts,  while  the  owners  of  the  brickyards, 
supply  yards,  and  lumber  yards,  whether  members  of  the  Association  or 
not,  closed  their  establishments.  The  signing  of  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment was  made  the  primary  condition  of  employment  by  the  contract- 
ors; and,  after  nearly  five  months'  idleness  in  the  building  operations  of 
the  city,  the  embargo  was  finally  lifted  by  the  secession  of  most  of  the 
skilled  trades  from  the  original  Building  Trades  Association,  to  form  a 
new  association,  pledged  to  accept  and  enforce  the  arbitration  agreement 
demanded  by  the  contractors.  It  is  under  this  agreement  that  most  of 
the  work  now  being  done  in  New  York  is  being  carried  on. 

One  episode  of  the  contest  was  the  gi-adual  breaking  up  of  the  once 
powerful  Housesmiths'  and  Bridgemen's  Union,  Local  No.  2,  of  which 
Sam  Parks  was  the  walking  delegate,  and  for  a  long  time  the  leading 
spirit.  Sam  Parks  was  convicted  of  extortion  from  contractors,  and  is 
now  in  State's  prison  for  two  years ;  his  tool  McCarthy  has  been  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  one  year  upon  a  similar  conviction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  firm  stand  of  the  contractors,  the  secession  of  the  more 
self-respecting  skilled  trades  from  the  oppressive  and  unreasonable 
Building  Trades  Association,  the  establishment  of  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment, and  the  moral  effect  of  the  conviction  of  extortionate  walking 
delegates  may  result  in  a  better  understanding  and  more  stable  condi- 
tions in  the  building  industries  of  this  great  city. 

The  effect  of  this  lockout  upon  the  architects'  offices  has  been  to 
convert  what  was  almost  a  "  boom  "  period  into  one  approaching  the 
conditions  of  a  panic.  They  have  been  affected  in  three  ways.  The 
actual  stoppage  of  work  on  buildings  under  erection  threw  out  of  work 
for  several  months  some  Inmdreds  of  draughtsmen  and  superintendents. 
The  high  bids  submitted  by  contractors  to  cover  possible  or  probable 
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losses  from  strikes  and  lockouts  upon  projected  enterprises  resulted 
naturally  in  the  indefinite  postponement  or  complete  abandonment  of 
many  promising  undertakings.  The  uncertainties  of  the  whole  build- 
ing situation  discouraged  capital,  and  tended  to  confine  its  investment 
in  buildings  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  As  a  result,  architects 
whose  offices  had  been  overflowing  with  profitable  work  found  them- 
selves suddenly  stranded  for  lack  of  business  to  float  them.  Some  offices 
closed  their  doors  to  await  better  times ;  others  discharged  all  but  a  few 
of  their  most  experienced  men ;  while  many  others  struggled  along  with 
small  "pot-boiling  jobs"  which  a  few  months  earlier  they  would  have 
refused  to  touch.  In  April  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  enough 
good  draughtsmen  to  handle  the  press  of  urgent  work;  in  September 
and  October  every  large  office  was  turning  away  daily  applicants  for 
employment,  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  most  modest  wages  in  place 
of  the  generous  salaries  they  had  been  receiving. 

Moreover,  the  disturbance  of  economic  conditions  in  architecture 
and  building  was  not  confined  to  that  caused  by  the  great  lockout.  A 
far  more  disastrous  situation  resulted  from  the  coincident  collapse  of 
several  of  the  great  trusts.  The  complete  demoralization  of  the  invest- 
ment market,  which  came  as  the  fruit  of  reckless  financiering,  prevented 
the  recovery  which  might  have  been  expected  upon  the  resumption  of 
work  in  Kew  York  in  October.  Nothing  but  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  the  nation's  prosperity  at  large  saved  us  from  a  widespread 
"panic."  The  depreciation  of  trust  secmities  was  a  Wall  Street  episode 
rather  than  a  national  calamity ;  and  it  is  wholly  probable  that  we  shall 
soon  witness  a  general  and  healthy  recovery,  with  more  stable  and  nor- 
mal conditions,  both  as  to  cost  and  labor,  in  the  building  situation  in 
New  York,  which  is  the  centre  that  has  been  most  deeply  affected  by 
the  conditions  just  rehearsed. 

In  all  these  experiences  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  unchangingly 
architecture  responds  to  economic  movements.  Building  is  always  one 
of  the  first  activities  to  feel  the  chill  of  approaching  commercial  depres- 
sion, and  one  of  the  slowest  to  rise  with  returning  prosperity.  It  is  the 
deepest  laden  bark  which  is  the  soonest  stranded  by  the  receding  tide, 
and  the  hardest  to  set  afloat  again.  Curiously  enough,  the  class  of 
buildings  which  seems  to  have  suffered  the  least  from  the  New  York 
troubles  is  the  very  one  that  might  be  imagined  the  most  sensitive  to 
curtailments  of  financial  resources  —  that,  namely,  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment. A  single  firm  of  architects  in  this  city  is  reported  to  have 
had  eight  theatres  under  construction  within  the  last  two  years,  and, 
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though  work  on  some  of  them  was  temporarily  halted,  none  has  been 
abandoned.  New  York  is  so  emphatically  the  centre  and  metropolis  of 
the  dramatic  art  in  the  United  States  —  incidentally  the  home  of  the 
trust  that  controls  the  lion's  share  of  the  theatrical  "business  "  — that 
the  supply  of  theatres  seems  never  to  equal  tlie  demand.  In  times  of 
temporary  stringency  the  existing  houses  may  show  many  empty  seats 
or  fill  them  only  at  reduced  prices,  but  new  houses  constantly  arise. 

Of  the  new  theatres,  none,  perhaps,  calls  for  especial  comment  except 
the  New  Amsterdam,  which  is  the  one  notable  effort  in  New  York  to 
adapt  the  forms  and  ideas  of  the  art  nouveau  to  the  service  of  New 
York  architecture.  In  a  theatre,  in  whose  interior  £he  formal  and  rigid 
lines  of  ordinary  construction  are  perforce  subordinated  to  the  require- 
ments of  vision  and  acoustics,  and  in  which  a  playful  and  more  or  less 
capricious  decoration  is  wholly  in  place,  the  experiment  might  well  give 
promise  of  success.  Messrs.  Herts  and  Tallant,  the  architects,  have 
employed  the  resources  of  the  imported  style  —  if  it  can  yet  be  called  a 
style  —  with  excellent  taste  and  unmistakable  cleverness,  and  the  result 
justifies  the  attempt.  If  any  means  can  be  found  to  lift  our  theatre 
architecture  out  of  the  meretricious  and  showy  commonplace  and  vul- 
garity which  have  so  generally  characterized  it,  the  success  of  this 
experiment  may  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  ai^t  noicveaic  or  any  other  system  or  formula  of 
design,  but  only  by  the  good  taste  of  competent  and  highly  trained 
architects. 

Having  said  this,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  completely  the  a?-^ 
nouveau  movement  has  failed  to  take  hold  of,  or,  indeed,  to  make  any 
serious  impression  upon,  American  arcliitecture.  The  abundant  impor- 
tation of  the  minor  products  of  this  movement  from  Paris  and  Vienna, 
and  the  favor  with  which  the  rare  beauty  of  some,  and  the  undeniable 
charm  of  many,  of  the  products  of  the  leading  artists  in  this  movement 
have  been  received,  sufficiently  prove  that  Americans  are  not  wanting 
in  breadth  of  artistic  appreciation.  The  fact  that  the  movement  has 
hardly  touched  our  architecture  is  equally  significant  and  equally  en- 
couraging. In  architectm'3  it  has  rarely  succeeded,  even  in  France 
where  it  was  born.  In  recent  German  architecture  it  has  wrought  sad 
havoc,  giving  birth  to  atrocities  of  design  in  stone,  concrete,  and  metal, 
which  it  is  kindness  to  call  abortions.  Architecture  can  never  be, 
like  the  minor  arts,  a  semi-fluid  plastic  art,  capable  of  being  cast  in  any 
mould  which  fancy  may  dictate.  Structural  necessities  and  the  require- 
ments of  monumental  design  impose  restrictions  upon  vagrant  fancy. 
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The  vertical  and  the  horizontal  line,  a  certain  rigidity  and  massiveness 
of  form,  the  expression  of  stability  and  statical  balance,  the  humdrum 
demands  of  convenient  windows  and  doors,  all  stand  in  the  way  of 
capricious  and  unregulated  playing  with  form  and  color.  A  vase,  a 
candlestick,  a  clock-case,  a  lamp,  a  brooch  —  these  are  objects  in  which 
invention  and  fancy  may  be  exercised  in  almost  absolute  freedom.  In 
furniture  there  is  more  occasion  for  study  of  structure  and  for  its  expres- 
sion in  form;  but  the  designer  is  even  here  far  less  hampered  than  in 
dealing  with  steel  frames  and  masonry,  walls,  piers,  roofs,  windows, 
ciiimneys,  and  stairs. 

The  Em-opean  designers  have  been  so  carried  away  with  the  freedom 
•of  the  "  new  art  "  that  in  architecture,  where  law  must  reign  at  least  in 
a  measure,  they  have  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  new  spu'it  in  design  to 
degenerate  into  license  and  even  anarchy.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear. 
Tradition,  which  has  always,  in  architectural  styles,  ministered  for  a 
while  to  progi'ess  in  refinement,  by  concentrating  all  effort  upon  the  per- 
fecting of  the  details  of  the  style,  has  just  as  uniformly  in  the  end  led 
to  sterility  in  design  and  then  to  a  final  reaction.  This  is  what  is  taking 
place  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria,  where  the  too  aca- 
demic formality  of  the  long-accepted  classic  revival  has  bred  weariness 
and  revolt. 

In  our  own  land,  we  have  suffered  more  from  the  absence  of  tradi- 
tions than  from  their  despotism.  American  architecture  has  only  in 
recent  years  begun  to  learn  the  value,  and  master  the  use  for  our  own 
special  requirements,  of  the  forms  and  details  of  tiie  Eenaissance  and 
classic  revivals,  of  which  the  French  and  Germans  have  become  so  tired. 
Our  problem  has  been  how  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  styles; 
how  to  bring  the  too  free  individualism  of  an  architect's  efforts,  and  the 
endless  variety  of  our  changing  requu*ements,  under  the  harmonizing 
influence  of  unifying  principles  of  taste  and  style.  It  is  not  more  varie- 
ty, but  greater  imity,  that  our  architecture  has  needed;  not  greater  free- 
dom, but  more  restraint.  The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  notable 
advance  in  this  direction,  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  American  schools  of  architecture  and  the  Paris  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  with  their  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  sound  com- 
position and  rational  planning,  and  the  emphasis  they  place  on  the 
monumental  and  artistic  handling  of  the  masses  of  a  design.  That 
their  training  results  in  no  mere  slavish  repetition  of  hackneyed  and 
traditional  forms  is  seen  in  the  freshness  and  freedom  of  our  adaptations 
of  the  historic  styles  of  the  Eenaissance  to  our  special  needs.     Very 
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few  of  our  most  successful  architectural  works  of  recent  years  could  be 
by  any  chance  mistaken  for  European  buildings.  Under  these  condi- 
tions there  could  be  no  occasion  for  an  artistic  revolt  like  that  which 
has  produced  the  art  nouveau  in  Europe.  But  as  every  European 
fashion  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  become  the  fashion  or  the  fad  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  it  speaks  well  for  the  taste  of  the  public  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  architects  of  the  United  States  that  they  have  discerned 
the  distinction  between  the  demands  of  arcliitecture  and  those  of  the 
minor  arts,  and  have  refused  to  allow  in  their  buildings,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  the  vagaries  of  a  movement  whose  proper  field  and  whose  really 
successful  achievements  lie  in  the  domain  of  the  art  of  small  objects. 

One  evidence  of  the  increasing  unity  of  our  recent  architecture  is 
seen  in  the  gradual  crystallization  of  types  in  certain  classes  of  build- 
ings. The  revived  "  Colonial  "  mansion  is  an  instance  of  this  emergence 
of  a  type  from  precedent  chaos  in  house  design.  More  important  in 
some  respects,  because  resulting  from  organized  effort,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  definite  types  of  library  buildings,  and  of  buildings  for  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  In  the  case  of  both  these  classes  of 
buildings,  strong  central  representative  bodies  have  for  some  years  be- 
stowed careful  study  upon  the  definition  of  the  essential  requirements 
of  all  buildings  for  their  respective  organizations,  and  the  best  means 
for  meeting  these  requirements;  and  the  experience  acquired  in  each 
new  edifice  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  might  later 
wish  to  build.  Thus,  under  the  gi'eatest  possible  variety  of  special  con- 
ditions, these  uniform  fundamentals  of  planning  or  design  have  tended 
to  give  to  the  endlessly  varied  resulting  buildings  certain  common  char- 
acteristics, the  unmistakable  stamp  of  their  purpose  and  function. 
This  is  as  marked  in  the  smaller  as  in  the  larger  libraries. 

The  architectural  influence  of  the  Carnegie  benefactions  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  good.  Most  of  the  new  Carnegie  libraries  outside  of  ]S"ew 
York  have  been  given  out  by  competition  to  the  authors  of  the  most 
meritorious  designs.  The  result  has  been  the  multiplication  of  build- 
ings of  modest  size,  sensible  in  plan,  quiet  and  dignified  in  design, 
pleasing  in  aspect,  and  refined  in  detail.  In  IManhattau,  all  but  one  of 
the  forty  libraries  have  been  entrusted  to  three  firms  of  architects  of 
high  distinction  in  the  profession,  and  all  the  thii-ty-nine  buildings  are 
expected  to  be  of  nearly  uniform  design.  In  Brooklyn,  the  ten  libraries 
now  undertaken,  out  of  twenty,  are  the  work  of  five  firms,  and  a  greater 
latitude  of  style  and  design  is  allowed  by  the  local  committee.  The  re- 
sults promise  to  be  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
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In  recent  architecture  generally,  competitions  have  been  resorted  to, 
for  the  selection  of  an  architect  and  of  a  design,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  or  semi-public  building  enterprises  projected.  One  very 
excellent  incidental  result  of  this  procedure  is  that  in  every  well-con- 
ducted competition  the  preparation  of  the  programme  of  competition 
requires  a  thoroughness  of  study  of  the  problem  by  the  promoters,  own- 
ers, or  trustees  of  the  building,  and  a  clean-cut  precision  in  the  state- 
ment of  its  requirements,  which  are  of  the  utmost  value  both  to  them 
and  to  their  architect,  but  which  are  generally  wanting  when  an  archi- 
tect is  directly  employed  and  told  to  go  ahead.  Moreover,  the  experi- 
ence acquired  by  the  competitors  and  the  fact  that  the  printed  require- 
ments can  be  studied  by  other  committees  and  architects  having  similar 
buildings  to  erect  both  tend  to  unity  of  type  in  the  fundamentals  of  such 
buildings.  These  fundamentals  thus  determined  and  settled,  the  archi- 
tect is  freer  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  details  of  his  problem,  and  to 
work  these  out  with  a  thoroughness  which  is  impossible  when  the  avail- 
able time  must  largely  be  spent  on  the  unsettled  questions  of  a  vague 
programme. 

The  mention  of  competitions  leads  naturally  to  a  reference  to  the 
most  important  of  all  recent  competitions  in  this  country  —  that  for  the 
complete  rebuilding  of  the  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
upon  which  an  expenditure  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  site  —  rivalled  in 
its  class,  perhaps,  only  by  that  of  the  American  Robert  College  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus  —  made  this  problem  unique  in  its  opportuni- 
ties, while  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  buildings  called  for  and  the 
generous  scale  of  expenditure  contemplated,  though  adding  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem,  also  gave  it  a  character  to  arouse  an  architect's 
enthusiasm.  The  architects  invited  to  compete  were  chosen  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  profession  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities,  so  that  the  competition  was  thor- 
oughly national  in  its  scope.  The  drawings  submitted  were  of  remark- 
able beauty,  and  the  designs  were  in  general  of  high  merit,  seeking  in 
every  case  to  make  the  most  effective  use,  both  practical  and  artistic,  of 
the  remarkable  scenic  and  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  site. 

The  two  chief  divergent  and  rival  tendencies  in  modern  American 
scholastic  architecture  were  clearly  displayed  in  this  competition.  The 
successful  design  by  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  of  Boston,  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  this  firm,  in  a  modernized  version  of 
English  late  Gothic  or  Tudor  architecture.     This  had  the  advantage  not 
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only  of  appropriateness  for  the  picturesque  environment  of  the  Academy, 
but  also  of  harmonizing  with  several  of  the  existing  buildings  which 
were  retained  and  worked  into  the  scheme.  Some  of  the  other  designs, 
that  of  Messrs.  Carrfere  &  Hastings,  for  instance,  employed  a  neo- 
classic  or  Kenaissance  style  of  architecture,  not  unlike  that  adopted  for 
the  new  Naval  Academy  buildings  now  being  erected  from  designs  by 
Ernest  Flagg.  The  award  was,  however,  evidently  and  justly  based  not 
so  much  on  the  merit  of  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  several  units  of 
the  design,  or  of  the  style  employed,  as  on  the  superiority  of  the  con- 
ception and  general  handling  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole,  in  the  admirable  design  of  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue  & 
Ferguson. 

Ten  years  ago,  certainly  fifteen  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  find  ten  firms  in  the  country  capable  of  so  high  an  average  of 
skill  in  the  solution  of  so  noble  and  difficult  a  problem  as  this.  The 
results  of  the  West  Point  competition  are  most  encouraging,  as  evidence 
of  professional  capacity  and  artistic  skill  among  our  architects,  and  of 
new  and  improved  standards  and  methods  of  procedure  in  government 
architectural  undertakings.  If  the  design  shall  be  carried  out  without 
interference  by  Congress  or  officious  meddling  by  the  army  engineers, 
the  final  result  will  be  a  group  of  buildings  unrivalled  in  architectural 
beauty  by  any  institution  of  its  kind,  and,  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
their  magnificent  site,  at  least  unsurpassed  by  any  institution  of  any 
kind  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  not  always  do  enterprises  thus  well 
begun  escape  the  meddlesome  hand  of  Congressmen  and  of  government 
officials.  The  magnificent  scheme  of  the  Washington  Improvement 
Commission  for  the  beautifying  of  the  capital  has  been  threatened  with 
disfigurement,  in  the  very  first  stages  of  its  realization.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  new  building  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  upon  the  site  assigned  it  by  the  Commission, 
and  to  take  its  erection  out  of  the  hands  of  its  capable  architects,  Messrs. 
Lord  and  Hewlett,  of  New  York.  The  magnificent  marble  railway  sta- 
tion projected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  as  a  part  of  the  same  gen- 
eral scheme,  and  designed  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham  of  Chicago,  a  monu- 
ment worthy  to  serve  as  the  Propylcea  of  the  capital,  has  also  encountered 
meddlesome  interference  and  positive  opposition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  buildings  will  be  erected  as  designed  and 
upon  the  sites  selected  for  them  by  the  Improvement  Commission,  and 
that  there  will  be  established  in  time  a  tradition  in  Washington  which 
will  make  Congressmen  and  officials  as  slow  to  meddle  in  artistic  and 
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architectural  matters,  when  these  have  been  entrusted  to  competent  pro- 
fessional talent,  as  in  engineering  and  scientific  affairs.  The  grip  of  the 
army  engineer  officers,  who  formerly  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the  super- 
intendence of  the  erection  —  and  sometimes  ventured  even  upon  the  de- 
sign —  of  architectural  work  for  the  Government  has  been  somewhat 
loosened  from  the  control  of  such  works.  The  White  House  has  been 
recently  remodelled  by  an  architect  of  the  highest  ability,  and  not  by 
an  engineer ;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  establish  the  tradition 
that  an  architectural  monument  under  erection  should  be  superintended, 
from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  architect  who  designed  it.  The  intru- 
sion of  the  army  engineer  officers  into  this  field  is  now  indefensible ;  the 
vestige  of  a  tradition  dating  back  to  the  days  when  architects  were,  as 
a  class,  untrained,  and  West  Point  was  really  the  most  efficient  tech- 
nological school  in  the  country  and  almost  the  only  one.  But  that  was 
long  ago. 

No  other  competition  of  the  first  rank  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  United  States.  The  monumental  international  Phoebe  Hearst  com- 
petition for  plans  for  the  University  of  California,  held  in  1898,  is 
slowly  producing  its  fruits  in  new  buildings.  The  original  scheme  of 
Mr.  B^nard,  winner  of  the  competition,  has  undergone  some  material 
modifications  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard,  to  whom  its 
development  and  execution  have  been  entrusted.  These  modifications 
were  the  inevitable  result  of  detailed  study  of  the  problem  upon  the  site 
itself.  The  first  building,  that  for  the  School  of  Mines,  is  under  erection. 
Others  are  planned,  but  a  century  will  hardly  witness  the  completion  of 
this  gigantic  scheme. 

Apparently,  educational  architecture  is,  next  to  domestic  architecture, 
the  most  active  branch  of  the  profession  at  present.  In  addition  to  the 
scores  of  public  libraries  and  the  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  California 
enterprises  above  referred  to,  nearly  every  university  and  large  college  is 
erecting  new  buildings  —  alumni  memorial  halls,  gymnasiums,  dormi- 
tories, dining  halls,  lecture  halls,  museums,  and  chapels.  Time  and 
space  fail  in  which  to  catalogue  these :  the  total  activity  in  this  line  is 
impressive,  and,  indeed,  astonishing.  It  should  put  a  stop  to  the  silly 
talk  of  the  complete  absorption  of  the  American  people  in  purely  com- 
mercial and  material  pursuits.  The  most  impressive  buildings  now 
being  erected  in  New  York,  where  the  commercial  spirit  is  supposed  to 
be  most  nearly  supreme,  are  a  new  Public  Library,  slowly  rising  in  its 
white  marble  grandeur  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street;  an 
impressive  group  of  buildings  for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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on  Convent  Avenue  at  136tli  Street,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divme.  The  first  two  are  being  erected  by  the  city ;  the  third  by  popu- 
lar and  private  subscription.  The  three,  completed,  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars.  They  far  surpass  in 
scale,  splendor,  and  cost  any  three  commercial  buildings  or  private  resi- 
dences, hotels,  or  clubs,  now  buildmg  in  the  city. 

The  Public  Library  is  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  require  here  more 
than  passing  mention.  Less  widely  known  is  the  magnificent  design 
of  Mr.  George  B.  Post  for  the  new  City  College  buildings,  a  masterpiece 
of  vigorous  composition,  in  which  the  masses  are  grouped  with  admir- 
able effect,  and  treated  in  detail  in  a  manner  showing  thorough  study. 
The  success  of  this  venture  in  the  English  collegiate  Gothic,  in  such 
contrast  to  the  pronounced  classic  style  of  many  of  Mr.  Post's  recent 
works,  stamps  him  as  a  master  of  the  art,  as  well  as  the  craft,  of  archi- 
tecture. The  younger  generation  of  Beaux- Arts-trained  men  have  no 
monopoly  of  skill  in  monumental  composition.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  continues  to  grow  with  the  deliberate  slowness  of  a 
mediaeval  building.  The  most  interesting  evidence  of  its  progress  will 
appear  when  the  huge  two-piece  shafts  of  the  choir  arcade,  now  nearly 
all  on  the  grounds,  are  raised  up  on  the  bases  prepared  for  them. 

Next  to  this  Cathedral,  the  two  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures of  recent  construction  in  the  United  States  are  the  new  "  church " 
of  the  Christian  Scientists  on  Central  Park  West  and  Ninety-sixth 
Street,  New  York,  recently  dedicated,  and  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
also  in  this  city,  on  Broadway  at  Fifty-sixth  Street.  The  first-named 
edifice,  by  Messrs.  Carr^re  &  Hastings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  is  a 
combined  festival-hall  and  club-house,  of  marble  and  concrete,  of  whose 
exterior  the  most  striking,  but  not  the  most  beautiful,  feature  is  a  very 
plain  pyramidal  spire.  The  design  of  this  feature  was  "revealed  from 
Heaven  "  to  the  trustees  and  communicated  to  the  architects !  The  in- 
terior, though  unpleasantly  white,  is  of  sumptuous  richness  of  design ; 
and  the  appointments  of  the  "  parish-house  "  or  club-portion  and  of  the 
auditorium  are  luxurious  beyond  those  of  any  church  edifice  known  to 
the  writer.  Can  it  be  that  hard  seats  have  any  discomforts  for  wor- 
shippers to  whom  pain  is  a  "  mortal  thought "  bred  in  sin  ? 

The  element  of  interest  in  the  new  Broadway  Tabernacle,  by  Messrs. 
Barney  &  Chapman  —  a  late-Gothic  structure  of  light  brick  and  terra- 
cotta —  lies  in  its  novel  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  parish-house.  The 
"  parish  "  of  this  Congregational  church  bemg  the  whole  of  Manhattan 
island,  and  the  activities  of  the  church  being  varied  and  extensive,  the 
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housing  of  these  activities  assumed  quite  exceptional  importance.  The 
prospective  multii)lying  of  tall  apartment  houses  and  hotels  in  the  neigh- 
borhood threatened  to  belittle  any  ordinary  church-edifice  and  to  make 
any  ordinary  spire  seem  trivial.  Accordingly,  the  parish-activities  — 
chapels,  lecture-rooms,  Bible-schools,  club-rooms,  pastor's  offices,  library, 
etc.  —  have  been  grouped  in  a  rich  and  picturesquely  towering  struc- 
ture in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium,  rising  with  a  pyramidal  roof  to  a 
height  of  160  feet,  and  sufficiently  broad  and  massive  not  to  be  eclipsed 
by  its  architectural  neighbors ;  while  under  the  auditorium  is  to  be  a 
"Pilgrim  Hall,"  to  serve  for  denominational  conventions  and  other  meet- 
ings for  which  the  spacious  auditorium  or  church  proper  might  be  too 
large  or  otherwise  unsuited.  There  is  some  very  attractive  and  well- 
wrought  decorative  detail  in  the  terra-cotta-work  of  this  edifice. 

Other  interesting  buildings  projected  or  in  process  of  erection  in  this 
city  are  the  new  buildings  for  the  "  Times  "  and  the  "  Journal " ;  the  first 
having  five  stories  below  the  curb-level  and  connecting  with  the 
new  subway,  and  the  second  being  designed  to  reach  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  skyward  above  the  ground.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  increasing  number  of  "apartment  hotels,"  designed  to  combine  the 
privacy  of  the  apartment-house  with  the  freedom  from  care  of  life  in  a 
hotel.  Of  these,  quite  the  most  costly  and  the  most  elephantine  in 
appearance  is  the  new  Ansonia  on  upper  Broadway.  Few  if  any  of 
these  new  hotels  are  architecturally  of  high  merit.  In  the  line  of  sky- 
scraping  architecture,  there  is  nothing  of  special  novelty  to  chronicle 
other  than  the  two  newspaper  buildings  just  mentioned. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  the  well-known  English  philanthropist,  is 
rendering  his  country  a  uniquely  useful  service  through  the  social  inves- 
tigations instituted  by  him  and  carried  out  under  his  leadership  and  at 
his  expense.  Acting  upon  the  conviction  that  along  social  and  indus- 
trial lines  Great  Britain  has  much  to  learn  of  the  United  States,  he 
brought  to  this  country,  some  time  ago,  a  commission  composed  of  trades- 
unionists,  to  make  a  study  of  the  causes  of  our  material  prosperity.  He 
himself  became  convinced  on  that  visit  that  American  superiority  must 
be  ascribed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  high  average  intelligence  of  the 
ordinary  laboring  man  in  this  country.  At  any  rate,  this  recommended 
itself  to  his  judgment  as  a  most  likely  clue  to  the  favorable  position 
won  by  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  felt 
assured  that  a  commission  of  educational  experts  might,  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  schools,  gather  much  valuable  material  toward 
the  improvement  and  probable  reconstruction  of  public  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Accordingly  he  organized  and  brought  over  to  our 
shores  such  a  commission  as  appeared  best  fitted  to  handle  tlie  problem. 

We  must  add  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  Englishmen  have 
grown  accustomed  of  late  to  having  the  United  States  held  up  to  them 
on  all  occasions  as  the  great  model  of  perfection,  much  to  their  vexation 
of  spirit.  In  fact,  one  might  almost  be  led  to  believe  that  a  new  party 
had  been  secretly  called  into  existence,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
national  progress  by  proclaiming  in  and  out  of  season  how  things  are 
done  in  America.  The  educational  authorities  and  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  have  had  this  peculiar  sort  of  irritation  applied  to  them 
with  particular  frequency.  In  "letters  to  the  editor,"  from  the  plat- 
form, and  at  conventions,  arguments  have  been  sounded  to  prove  that 
the  wonderful  material  progress  of  the  L^nited  States  was  due  chiefly  to 
our  common-school  system.  The  reformers  of  school  discipline  have 
asserted  that  corporal  punishment  was  extinct  and  almost  miheard  of  in 
American  schools,  and  that,  as  a  result,  our  young  people  had  an  advan- 
tage over  their  English  cousins  and  were  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  life.     Other  reformers  have  advanced  the  claim  that  the 
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practical  elimination  of  men  from  school-teaching  formed  the  key  to  our 
amazing  industrial  development.  Still  others  have  pointed  to  our 
manual-training  schools  and  technical  institutions  as  the  generating  sta- 
tions of  tlie  type  of  man  to  whom  America  owes  its  greatness. 

One  result  of  the  frequent  and  exceedingly  flattering  references  to 
our  actual  and  conjectured  educational  achievements  has  been  that  there 
has  developed  among  English  educationists  a  widespread  desire  to  be 
informed  by  trustworthy  and  trusted  authorities  concerning  the  excel- 
lencies of  our  schools.  To  be  sure,  this  desire  is  not  infrequently  and 
quite  naturally  accompanied  by  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  wonder 
tales  about  Yankee  schools  may  be  lacking  foundation  in  fact.  The 
organization  of  the  new  Mosely  commission  was,  therefore,  hailed  with 
general  approval  by  those  most  solicitous  about  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  American 
reader  will,  however,  consider  it  rather  singular  that  there  should  be 
but  one  solitary  representative  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  of  Great 
Britain  on  a  commission  appointed  with  the  ostensible  object  of  study- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  offered  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Our  own  teachers  would  certainly  consider  a  commission  in- 
competent to  pass  expert  judgment  upon  the  methods  employed  by 
them,  unless  the  majority  of  the  members  were  known  to  have  had 
experience  in  practical  dealing  with  the  actual  problems  of  elementary 
school  work.  However,  Mr.  Coward,  to  whom  I  shall  refer  more  at 
length  later,  is  thoroughly  competent  to  present  to  the  teachers  across 
the  sea  clear  pictures  of  such  phases  of  American  school  activity  as 
may  have  impressed  him  most  favorably,  and  which  to  him  as  a  prac- 
tical English  schoolman  appear  well  worthy  of  adoption.  His  reports 
will  probably  have  considerable  weight  with  the  teachers,  especially 
with  those  enrolled  in  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  proficiency  of  such  a  commission 
in  judging  school  work,  Mr.  Mosely  lias  in  this  organization  set  an  ex- 
ample that  is  well  worth  following  by  American  philanthropists  who 
desire  to  be  of  special  service  to  their  coimtry  and  their  time.  School 
reform  is  a  practical  proposition,  and  may  be  treated  accordingly. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  schools  of  every  gi-ade  of  efficiency, 
careful  investigation  into  the  causes  of  whose  excellencies  by  expert  ex- 
aminers would  be  of  exceeding  helpfulness.  The  practical  recognition 
of  this  fact  has  called  into  life  the  Society  of  Educational  Eesearch. 

The  Eorum  has  furnished  valuable  contributions  toward  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  problem.     Many  progressive  educators  have  joined  the 
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movement;  but  there  has  not  yet  come  forward  a  man  of  wealth  wh», 
convinced  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  empiric  and  inductive 
study  of  methods  of  instruction,  is  ready  to  supply  an  endowment  suffi- 
cient for  carrying  out  such  research  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Mosely's  example  may  stimulate  American  philanthropists  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  organization  of  an  investigating  commission, 
with  a  view  to  improving  elementary  education  and  discovering  means 
for  making  the  schools  yield  increasingly  gratifying  results.  A  commis- 
sion of  this  kind,  selected  from  the  Society  of  Educational  Eesearch, 
would  bring  to  the  work  a  most  economic  and  tried  method  of  investi- 
gation, and  could  accomplish  for  America  even  greater  things  than  the 
Mosely  Commission  is  likely  to  do  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  wisdom  of  going  outside  to  search  for  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving conditions  in  one's  own  country  is  doubted  by  many.  It  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  shrewdness  to  see  below  appearances  things 
as  they  really  are.  Foreigners  are  further  handicapped  by  a  very  natu- 
ral difficulty  in  comprehending  the  national  genius  and  those  institu- 
tions which  have  fostered  peculiarities  of  training  and  instruction.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mosely  Commission  another  difficulty  was  illustrated. 
The  letters  of  introduction  were  substantially  made  out  to  one  address. 
Accordingly  the  members  were  pretty  closely  chaperoned,  at  least 
through  the  greater  part  of  their  tour,  and  only  such  things  were  pointed 
out  to  them  as  were  deemed  good  for  them  to  see.  Moreover,  our  pecul- 
iar practice,  developed  almost  to  an  art  by  politicians,  of  having  inves- 
tigating commissions  headed  by  a  brass  band  and  steered  by  a  reception 
committee  anxious  to  have  the  visitors  accorded  aU  the  honors  due  their 
high  and  exalted  stations  has  also  tended  to  reduce  somewhat  the  inter- 
est which  Mr.  Mosely's  investment  miglit  have  yielded  under  less  osten- 
tatious auspices.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Teachers  and  children 
were  often  found  on  dress  parade.  Their  exhibited  work  was  not  infre- 
quently the  kind  that  is  supplied  on  request  to  exposition  managers 
with  a  view  to  making  a  good  show. 

All  the  members  of  Mr.  Mosely's  party  were  delighted  with  the  re- 
ception accorded  them  wherever  they  went  in  the  States.  An  unofficial 
reception  committee  looked  carefully  after  their  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment. Actually  it  laid  out  too  elaborate  a  programme,  leaving  little 
room  for  the  exercise  of  individual  preferences.  However,  the  time  of 
the  commission  was  limited.  Moreover,  the  evident  purpose  was  to  liave 
the  visitors  learn  the  things  that  it  would  bo  well  for  them  to  learn,  and 
not  to  contaminate  their  minds  by  contact  with  conditions  and  practices 
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not  approved  by  the  cicerone  in  chief.  The  first  impression  received, 
accordingly,  was  that  the  American  schools  are  so  far  in  advance  of 
anything  done  in  England  that  but  little  encouragement  could  be  de- 
rived from  a  study  of  them.  An  observation  that  seemed  to  stand  out 
with  special  prominence  was  that  much  more  money  was  being  expended 
upon  public  education  here  than  the  English  people  could  ever  be  in- 
duced to  appropriate.  The  fine  equipment  of  the  institutions  shown  to 
the  visitors  looked  hopelessly  expensive.  The  well-paid  teachers  of  the 
schools  underscored  in  the  programme  worked  out  for  their  sight-seeing 
were  found  to  be  in  every  way  better  prepared  for  educational  work  and 
far  more  enthusiastic  than  the  British  type,  the  consciousness  of  whose 
existence  could  not  be  got  rid  of.  But  matters  began  to  look  more  com- 
forting after  a  few  independent  members  of  the  commission  had  ven- 
tured out  on  scouting  tours,  and  brought  back  news  of  schools  and 
teachers  not  so  universally  favored  financially  and  otherwise  as  those  on 
the  first  list. 

In  comparing  notes  shortly  before  the  return  to  England,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  found  that  their  visit,  in  spite  of  many  draw- 
backs, had  been  a  most  profitable  one.  They  were  convinced  that  Great 
Britain  had  many  things  to  learn  from  the  United  States  in  matters  con- 
cerning provision  for  public  education.  They  had  discovered  many 
things  also  in  which  the  schools  of  their  country  were  superior,  and 
where  American  teachers  might  learn  of  them.  They  were  convinced, 
for  instance,  of  the  seriousness  of  the  mistake  of  encouraging  the  femi- 
nization of  teaching.  The  lack  of  thoroughness  of  our  elementary  school- 
children in  the  so-called  essential  studies  did  not  escape  their  attention. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  visitors  was  not  to  criticise.  They  had  come  to 
look  for  treasures  to  take  home  with  them  and  utilize  in  the  improvement 
of  the  British  schools.  They  stated  as  much  on  their  arrival,  and  they 
adhered  very  closely  to  this  policy.  But  they  could  not  help  noticing 
many  deficiencies,  especially  in  practices  that  were  pointed  out  as  unique 
departures.  Neither  were  they  able  to  remain  so  firm  as  to  refuse  abso- 
lutely to  yield  to  professional  requests  for  criticisms.  Thus  some  direct 
benefits  were  gathered  for  the  use  of  our  own  schools  from  the  investi- 
gations made  by  the  Mosely  Commission. 

Mr.  Coward  was  singled  out  persistently  to  give  to  American  teach- 
ers the  advantages  of  his  critical  judgment  concerning  the  methods  and 
results  observed  by  him  in  his  visits  to  schools.  He  is  president  of 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England,  and  is  himself  actively 
engaged  in  teaching,  as  the  head  master  of  a  school  at  Bristol.     The 
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London  "Schoolmaster,"  the  official  organ  of  the  "N.  U.  T.,"  as  the  or- 
ganization is  familiarly  called,  has  had  weekly  letters  from  him,  present- 
ing his  observations  in  America.  These  letters  are  carefully  worded, 
and  are  most  appreciative  in  tone.  The  evident  object  is  to  speak  only  of 
the  things  in  which  Americans  excel. 

Shortly  before  his  departure  for  England,  Mr.  Coward  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Male  Teachers'  Association  of  New 
York  City.  On  this  occasion  he  was  asked  to  speak  on  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  schools.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  New  York  City  school  principals  united  recently  in  petitioning  the 
board  of  education  to  abolish  the  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  rod 
in  punishing  refractory  pupils.  This  action  had  brought  the  time-worn 
subject  of  corporal  punishment  again  prominently  before  the  teachers 
of  the  country.  The  newspapers,  too,  joined  in  the  discussion,  though 
their  treatment  was,  on  the  whole,  most  flippant  and  very  unedifying. 
The  discovery  was  made  that  in  probably  every  large  school  system,  and 
especially  in  New  York  City,  where  corporal  punishment  was  prohibited, 
it  was,  in  spite  of  the  law,  carried  on  more  or  less  generally.  In  other 
words,  it  looked  as  if  the  principals  petitioning  for  a  restoration  of  the 
humane  use  of  the  rod  in  cases  where  other  penalties  seemed  to  be  of 
no  avail  were  asking  merely  for  a  legalization  of  what  was  practically 
being  done  anyway  by  many  teachers,  and  abstained  from  by  another 
large  number  only  because  of  fear  of  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  board 
of  education.  A  few  of  the  male  teachers  were  quick  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  member  of  the  Mosely  Commission  address  their 
local  organization  upon  the  topic  under  debate.  They  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Coward  to  delay  his  return  to  England  and  to  advise  with  them  as 
to  the  best  solution  of  the  question.  Mr.  Coward  gave  a  clear  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  the  retention  of  physical  punishment.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

We  are  not  troubled  in  England  over  the  question  of  corporal  punishment,  be- 
cause there  every  principal  has  the  right  to  inflict  it  when  deemed  necessary.  In 
many  of  the  larger  cities  of  England,  there  is  even  now  a  movement  on  foot  to  relax 
the  rules  somewhat  and  vest  the  same  right  in  the  class  teachers. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  while  there  should  not  be  too  much  corporal 
punishment,  and  while  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  there  is  a  certain  kind 
of  boy  that  comes  from  a  certain  kind  of  home  to  whom  corporal  punishment  is  a 
necessity  if  anything  good  is  to  be  made  of  him.  Out  of  every  hundred  boys, 
ninety-nine  will  behave  themselves  without  it;  but  it  is  the  hundredth  boy  that  is 
the  serious  menace  to  proper  discipline  in  the  class-room,  and  in  his  case  the  rod 
should  not  be  spared.  Every  teacher  will  at  some  time  find  himself  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  in  such  stress  that  he  is  driven  to  do  in  violation  of  rules 
what  he  should  be  able  to  do  with  regularity  and  recognition. 
2f< 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  weighty  reasons  in  favor  of  a  wisely  restricted 
permission  for  the  humane  application  of  physical  pain  in  the  govern- 
ment of  children.  Many  thoughtful  teachers  believe  firmly  that  the 
authority  of  law  must  be  established  and  upheld  at  any  cost.  They 
argue  that  even  adult  society  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  plane  where  po- 
licemen and  jails  and  military  force  have  become  unnecessary  in  sustain- 
ing obedience  to  the  laws  of  society  and  of  the  state.  At  the  same 
time,  they  admit  that  the  infliction  of  physical  punishment  is  sure  to 
rouse  animal  instincts  with  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  ani- 
malism. According  as  teachers  are  conscious  of  the  evils  of  either  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  they  are  to  be  found  on  either  the  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  There  is  substantial  agreement,  however,  that  the 
child  must  be  given  every  assistance  to  become  master  over  his  animal 
propensities.  There  is  an  approach  to  practical  unanimity,  also,  as  re- 
gards the  duty  of  educators  to  train  children  in  obedience  to  principles 
of  righteousness  as  represented  by  law.  Authority  must  be  established 
as  representing  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  ideal  man  after  whose 
image  the  child  at  school  is  being  formed.  Those  who  can  meet  their 
full  educational  responsibility  without  resort  to  physical  force  are  to  be 
deemed  fortunate.  But  since  many  teachers  feel  unable  to  accomplish 
the  greater  things  in  education  without  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  re- 
fractory pupils,  they  act  upon  the  working  principle  that  temporary 
physical  discomfort  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  between  which  the 
choice  has  to  be  made. 

For  another  timely  word  of  critical  suggestion,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Cockburn,  one  of  the  school-board  representatives  on  the  Mosely 
Commission.  It  seems  to  him  that  Americans  are  too  lavish  in  their 
expenditure  for  school  buildings,  and  that  some  of  the  money  thus  spent 
might  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  He  found,  and  in  this  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
almost  unanimous,  that  we  have  not  enough  men  teachers.  He  felt 
satisfied  that  there  should  be  a  preponderance  of  women  teachers  for 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  that  pupils  beyond  that  age 
should  be  taught  by  men.  The  dearth  of  men  teachers  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him  as  due  to  the  low  salaries  paid.  As  a  man  of  affairs 
well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  teachers,  he  is  convinced  that 
the  salaries  paid  men  teachers  in  America  are  altogether  too  low.  Sala- 
ries here,  he  said,  are  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  England,  but  across 
the  sea  the  expenses  of  living  are  much  lower  than  here. 

In  the  matter  of  teachers'  pay,  there  certainly  remains  much  to  be 
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done  in  the  United  States.  This  was  recognized  by  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  when,  at  its  convention  last  summer,  it  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  problem  and  to  report  plans  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  teachers.  The  man  who  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  to  impress  the  importance  of  this  question  is  Prin- 
cipal William  McAndrew,  of  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School  of  New 
York  City. 

An  incident  of  the  tour  of  the  Mosely  Commission  which  has  sup- 
plied Americans  no  little  amusement  happened  on  the  visit  to  one  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington.  In  one  of  the  class- 
rooms, a  small  boy  was  quietly  pointed  out  to  the  British  gentlemen  as 
Quentin  Eoosevelt,  son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
formation caused  great  astonishment,  which  grew  when  the  information 
was  added  that  there  were  in  the  same  school  two  grandsons  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  six  children  of  members  of  Congress.  How  foreign 
the  fundamentally  democratic  character  of  the  American  common  school 
was  to  the  visitors  revealed  itself  in  the  naively  solicitous  question  as  to 
what  was  done  to  keep  the  school  select  while  the  son  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  children  of  American  leaders  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  British  mind  fairly  gaped  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  It 
seemed  an  extraordinarily  astonishing  condition  that  shopkeepers'  and 
day-laborers'  sons  should  be  permitted  to  occupj^  the  same  room  with 
those  children.  One  report  condenses  the  observation  into  these  words : 
"  These  children  (Quentin  Eoosevelt,  etc.)  attended  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner —  were  taught  in  the  classes  exactly  as  other  children." 

Mr.  Coward  was  quick  to  recognize  "  this  lack  of  social  separation " 
as  "a  powerful  factor  in  the  success  of  the  schools  throughout  the  States." 
It  seemed  that  this  appeared  to  him  concrete  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
contained  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  principle  to  the  effect  that  it  is  better 
for  a  nation  to  have  all  the  people  respectably  enlightened  than  to  ele- 
vate the  few  to  a  high  state  of  learning  and  leave  the  many  in  ignor- 
ance. It  also  revealed  to  him  that  the  common  school  of  the  United 
States  best  expresses  the  national  endeavor,  consistently  and  persistently 
pushed  forward,  to  promote  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities 
for  everybody.  Here  was  exemplified  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  any  other  country, 
more  particularly  those  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  point  of  view  all 
the  observations  made  in  the  schools  received  a  new  aspect. 

It  is  essential  to  the  correct  judgment  of  public  education  in  America 
that  the  common-school  idea  should  be  fully  grasped.     From  it  have 
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sprung  the  various  endeavors  that  have  given  the  United  States  educa- 
tional prestige.  Here  is  also  found  the  chief  reason  for  the  comparative 
freedom  enjoyed  by  educational  reformers  in  making  experiments  calcu- 
lated to  develop  it  still  further.  The  thought  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  this  experimental  activity  has  been  frequently  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted. 

In  working  out  the  common-school  problem,  America  must  neces- 
sarily strike  out  upon  untrodden  ground.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  experiences  and  the  matured  thought  of  educators  in  other 
countries  and  other  ages  toward  the  removal  of  difficulties  in  the  way, 
toward  the  discernment  of  dangers,  toward  the  obtainment  of  a  proper 
perspective,  toward  distinguishing  the  mirage  from  the  reality.  A  fair 
knowledge  of  the  known  world  would  seem  to  recommend  itself  as  a 
good  preparation  for  the  exploration  of  unknown  worlds.  But  the  equip- 
ment may  become  a  burden.  The  pleasures  of  the  highroad  may  tempt 
the  explorer  away  from  the  hardships  of  the  trail.  The  shelter  afforded 
by  the  ruts  worn  deep  by  European  schoolmasters  may  persuade  the 
American  teacher  to  abandon  the  broad  plain  over  which  he  must  find 
his  route  to  the  new  goal  upon  the  attainment  of  which  this  nation  has 
built  her  inmost  hopes.  It  is  well  that  American  teachers  should  gather 
their  thought  material  from  the  treasure  stores  of  the  Everywhere.  But 
the  thought  itself  must  remain  original  and  free,  and  in  tune  with  the 
foundation  ideas  of  our  democracy. 

The  origin  of  the  European  school  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
the  American.  Germany,  Erance,  and  England,  to  which  countries  the 
teachers  look  particularly  for  guidance,  had  the  blessing  of  schools  im- 
posed upon  them  by  missionaries  and  other  representatives  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  hierarchy.  The  purpose  was  to  train  up  the  young  for 
church  duties.  Through  contact  with  Greek  civilization  the  curriculum 
of  the  European  school  has  broadened  to  include  worldly  pursuits. 
Gradually  the  school  was  turned  into  an  educational  institution,  con- 
trolled by  the  church  and  the  state  with  varying  degrees  of  hegemony. 
One  thought  prevailed  —  silently,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  emphati- 
cally :  the  state  or  the  church  wrested  the  child  from  the  educational 
control  of  the  parent  on  the  day  of  entrance  into  school.  The  teacher 
represented  the  church,  or  tlie  state,  or  both,  as  a  subordinate  agent. 
In  loco  parentis  stood  for  "in  place  of  the  church  or  the  state."  In 
other  words,  the  parents  exercised  only  to  a  limited  degree,  and  by  con- 
cession chiefly  ecclesiastic,  any  authority  in  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring at  school.     They  were  granted  even  less  rights  than  are  left,  with 
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US,  to  the  uncivilized  Indian  parents  of  the  plains,  whose  children  are 
often  removed  from  their  control  by  the  agents  of  the  nation.  The  in- 
fluence of  origins  is  strong. 

How  different  the  rise  of  the  American  common  school!  The 
founders  were  members  of  the  church,  not  subjects.  They  made  the 
church ;  the  church  was  not  made  for  them.  They  constituted  a  theoc- 
racy without  ecclesiastical  rulers  —  or  shall  we  call  it  a  democracy, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  law  of  the  Deity  was  the  only  authority  recog- 
nized above  the  demos  ?  The  old  New  England  church,  in  other  words, 
was  a  religious  union  of  self-governing  families.  When  we  state  that 
the  common  school  was  the  child  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  church,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  democracy  of  that  church.  Wherever  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  prevails,  the  common  school  is  the  educational  centre  of  the 
community,  united  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  educational  responsi- 
bilities rightly  belonging  to  the  several  families.  Here  are  suggested 
fundamental  points  of  divergence  between  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  those  elsewhere.  Unless  their  importance  is  understood,  the 
real  greatness  of  the  common-school  system  must  escape  foreign  visitors, 
well  versed  though  they  may  be  in  methods  of  teaching  and  pedagogic 
lore. 

The  things  that  impressed  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission 
most  were  merely  outgrowths  of  common-school  endeavor  representing 
new  but  logical  developments  of  the  fundamental  American  idea.  Thus, 
the  visitors  were  especially  interested  in  the  departures  exemplified  in 
vacation  schools,  evening  schools,  evening  lectures,  recreation  centres, 
and  like  social  activities  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education,  and  to  be  found  also  in  many  other  American 
school  systems.  A  letter  contributed  by  Mr.  Coward  to  the  London 
"  Schoolmaster  "  refers  especially  to  these  phases  of  the  work. 

Last  year  New  York  City  maintained  in  the  most  densely  populated 
districts,  during  July  and  August,  32  vacation  schools  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks,  with  an  enrohnent  of  over  20,000  children.  During  the  last 
summer  season  the  schools  showed  an  average  daily  attendance  of  nearly 
17,000.  Playgrounds  were  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of 
education  for  65  days,  and  showed  an  average  attendance  of  34,000. 
The  recreation  centres  showed,  between  September  1,  1902,  and  June 
15,  1903,  an  aggregate  attendance  of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  even- 
ing roof  playgrounds,  accessible  for  48  days,  reported  an  average  attend- 
ance of  23,618.  The  evening  lectures  provided  by  the  public  schoola 
amounted  last  year  to  4,221,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,204,128. 
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During  the  current  year  there  are  organized  and  in  operation  ten  even- 
ing high  schools  —  five  for  men  and  five  for  women  —  65  evening  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  410  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreign- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  enrolment  of  almost  90,000. 

The  work  in  the  vacation  schools  was  largely  along  the  line  of 
manual  arts.  In  addition  to  drawing,  shop-work,  and  general  indus- 
trial occupations,  there  were  exercises  in  nature  study,  basketry,  Vene- 
tian iron  work,  fret-sawing,  leather  work,  knife  carving,  sewing,  raffia 
and  cord  work,  embroidery,  millinery,  knitting,  crocheting,  cooking,  and 
other  branches  of  domestic  science.  There  were  also  given  lessons  in 
local  and  colonial  history,  and  in  connection  with  them  there  were  out- 
ings to  points  of  historical  interest  in  and  around  the  city.  The  entire 
expense  was  borne  by  the  school  board.  Specimens  of  the  work  done  by 
the  vacation  schools  last  year  have  been  preserved  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Mr.  Coward,  in  describing  these  phases  of  school  activity  in  New 
York  City,  writes  this  with  reference  to  the  vacation  playgrounds : 

The  same  thoughtfulness  for  the  boys  and  girls  during  the  summer  holidays, 
which  last  ten  weeks  in  all  the  New  York  schools,  led  the  board  to  open  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  playgrounds  for  eight  weeks.  Each  playground  was  under  a 
director,  with  specialists  for  gymnastics,  etc.,  under  him;  and  when  we  remember 
the  close,  crowded  character  of  the  New  York  streets,  this  also  must  have  proved  a 
boon  to  many  thousands  of  children.  In  these  playgrounds  special  provision  was 
made  for  the  very  little  children;  swings,  sand-boxes,  shovels  and  carts,  jumping- 
ropes,  and  all  the  necessary  materials  for  play  or  occupation,  were  under  the  charge 
of  paid  helpers  experienced  in  Kindergarten  teaching.  For  the  older  children  In- 
dian clubs,  dumb-bells,  bars,  rings,  ladders,  etc.,  were  supplied,  while  all  kinds  of 
quiet  games  could  be  had  for  the  less  robust  or  for  those  who  preferred  them.  A 
piano  also  was  part  of  the  equipment  of  each  playground.  Recreation  on  the  piers, 
on  the  roof-gardens  of  some  of  the  schools,  and  swimming-baths  were  also  provided 
during  the  holidays  at  the  expense  of  the  board.  Considerably  over  three  hundred 
teachers  and  helpers  were  employed  in  these  playgrounds  this  last  season,  while 
about  six  hundred  were  similarly  engaged  in  the  vacation  schools. 

Another  novel  phase  of  the  development  of  American  democracy  in 
the  training  of  the  young  is  furnished  in  a  syndicated  communication 
from  Mr.  Spender,  recently  published  in  England.  Mr.  Spender  de- 
scribes more  especially  his  visit  to  th6  Annapolis  branch  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic.     He  writes : 

I  found  myself  on  a  farmstead,  inhabited  by  boys  whom  we  might  describe  as 
having  been  picked  up  off  the  streets  for  vagrancy  and  petty  larceny,  uncontrollable 
hobbledehoys,  and  yet  transported  to  this  building  to  learn  obedience  and  discipline 
without  the  stick  and  without  official  punishment.  I  was  keen  to  find  the  key  to 
this  secret,  and  on  my  arrival  was  surprised  at  the  remark  made  by  the  first  boy  I 
happened  to  address.     Handing  over  a  few  gingerbreads  to  him,  they  were  decline^ 
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on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  tlie  money  to  buy  them  with.  I  was  so  unfamiliar 
with  such  a  refusal  that  I  felt  it  would  be  a  clue  to  the  regime  under  which  the 
commonwealth  was  worked :  nor  was  I  wrong  in  my  premises.  The  colony  is  a  re- 
public in  more  than  name.  The  constitution  was  devised  by  the  boys  themselves. 
In  open  court  they  can  amend  their  laws  or  frame  fresh  ones.  All  the  citizens  pay 
a  weekly  tax  of  twenty -five  cents,  except  those  who  have  been  disfranchised  because 
they  have  been  too  idle  to  work  and  so  are  classed  as  vagrants,  or  because  having 
been  ordered  to  wear  temporarily  the  prison  garb  for  some  misdemeanor.  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  went  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  Every  lad  has  to  receive  the 
signature,  not  of  the  two  superintendents,  but  of  the  boy  president,  who  is  elected 
by  plebiscite  for  every  six  months.  The  whole  system  may  seem  to  be  incompatible 
with  any  permanent  results;  but,  witliout  going  at  further  length  into  an  account 
of  this  home,  I  gained  sufficient  intimacy  with  the  individual  boys  to  assure  myself 
that  the  experiment  does  lead  to  a  wonderful  transformation  of  character. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  Mosely  Education  Commission  has  had  a 
profitable  visit.  The  frequent  contact  with  genuine  American  democ- 
racy may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  abroad  of  American  ideals. 
The  superficial  judgment  which  regards  the  dollar  as  the  sole  centre  of 
effort  in  the  United  States  may,  let  us  hope,  experience  wholesome 
modification.  Our  young  republic  is  bravely  working  out  in  its  com- 
mon-school system  a  new  sociological  principle.  Whatever  success  has 
been  achieved  in  this  direction  was  wrought  out  on  original  lines.  There 
are  many  things  yet  to  be  done.  But  there  is  enough  for  Europe  to 
learn  of  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  would  derive 
many  valuable  suggestions  from  a  careful  study^of  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  students  of  education  have 
already  begun  to  make  such  studies.  The  research  work  of  the  British 
commission  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  We  need  in  the  United 
States  a  man  of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Mosely.  Ossian  H.  Lang. 
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EDUCATION. 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Forum  I  discussed  the  results  of  a  test 
id  language.  The  test,  which  consisted  of  the  reproduction  of  a  story, 
had  been  taken  in  22  school  buildings,  representing  9  cities;  and  the 
total  number  of  children  examined  had  been  over  8,300.  As  in  arith- 
metic, the  results  differed  enormously,  the  class  averages  for  the  fourth 
grade  ranging  from  zero  to  22.5;  for  the  fifth  grade,  from  3.2  to  35; 
for  the  sixth,  from  8  to  45 ;  for  the  seventh,  from  12  to  54;  and  for  the 
eighth,  from  22.2  to  76.2.  A  comparison  of  the  results  from  a  broader 
point  of  view  also  showed  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  arithmetic,  in 
that  the  schools  represented  in  the  first  third  of  the  table,  which  was 
arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  were  about  two  school  years  in  advance 
of  those  represented  in  the  last  third.  But  the  extremes  may  be  most 
fully  appreciated  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the  strongest  fourth-year 
class  examined  in  language  was  about  equal  to  the  weakest  eighth,  and 
that  several  fourth-year  classes  were  considerably  stronger  than  a  number 
of  sevenths,  although  the  test  was  the  same  in  all  the  grades,  and  all  the 
papers  had  been  marked  on  the  same  basis. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  article,  which  is  intended  primarily 
to  otfer  a  fundamental  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  schools  examined  in  arithmetic  and  language  failed  to  show  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  success  in  those  branches  —  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public,  constitute  the  corner-stone  of  a  practical  education  —  I  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  my  deductions,  to  be  of  value,  would  have 
to  be  based  upon  the  assurance  that  the  papers  in  both  subjects  had 
been  accurately  marked.  As  to  arithmetic,  no  serious  question  can  be 
raised  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  in  language  my  system  of  comput- 
ing class  averages  was  novel,  and  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accept  it 
myself  without  the  closest  of  critical  scrutiny.  From  the  standpoint  of 
opinions,  I  had  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  In  the  first  place,  the 
method  had  been  approved  by  a  number  of  practical  educators  to  whom 
it  had  been  demonstrated  before  my  October  article  was  published. 
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Secondly,  it  was  warmly  indorsed  in  letters  that  came  to  me  after  the 
publication  of  that  article.  Thirdly,  it  has  since  been  applied  by  a 
number  of  superintendents  and  principals  in  connection  with  special 
tests,  and  found  practicable.  And,  fourthly,  it  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  members  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Educational  Eesearch,  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  more  closely  into  it. 

Evidence  of  this  nature  should  have  been  sufficient  to  warrant  me 
in  proceeding  without  further  ado.  But,  having  acquired  the  habit  of 
judging  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  facts,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
looking  upon  the  method  as  invulnerable  unless  it  should  be  able  to 
withstand  a  test  of  that  nature  as  well.  By  the  system  employed,  the 
individual  errors  were  disregarded,  and  each  paper  was  judged  as  a  unit, 
solely  by  impression ;  and  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  whether  the 
impression  made  by  a  paper  was,  after  all,  a  reliable  indication  of  its 
merit,  or  whether  accurate  criticism  did  not  demand  a  careful  analysis 
of  each  paper  in  the  light  of  actual  errors. 

The  problem  suggested  by  this  question  could  not  be  contemplated 
with  equanimity.  I  had  already  read  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  papers 
once,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  papers  twice,  so  that  I 
felt  no  ardent  desii'e  to  look  them  over  again.  Besides,  the  marking  of 
a  paper  with  precision  requires  very  careful  study  of  every  phrase  and 
sentence,  both  individually  and  in  relation  to  the  whole ;  and  this  means, 
of  course,  extremely  slow  progress.  Indeed,  it  was  soon  found  that  even 
a  paper  that  read  well  could  not  be  marked  in  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  while  one  that  read  very  poorly  could  scarcely  be  marked  in 
less  than  an  hour.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was,  of  course,  obliged 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  putting  all  the  papers  through  the  mill.  So  I 
did  the  next  best  thing  and  selected  for  examination  certain  typical  sets, 
amounting  in  all  to  some  2,000  papers. 

However,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  I  appreciated 
the  advisability  of  not  only  counting  the  number  of  errors,  but  of  classi- 
fying them  as  well,  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  to  teachers  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  error.  Therefore,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  marking, 
I  decided  to  com})lete  a  system  of  classification.  With  this  in  mind, 
I  took  in  hand  paper  after  paper  and  noted  each  error  as  I  encountered 
it.  Finally,  after  considerable  effort,  I  felt  that  I  had  developed  a  prac- 
tical working  basis.  The  number  of  classes  of  errors  had  by  that  time 
mounted  to  ninety-three;  and  while  this  number  did  not  by  any  means 
cover  them  all,  I  believed  that  it  would  answer  the  purpose. 
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The  preliminaries  having  been  completed,  the  examination  of  the 
papers  was  begun.  But  I  had  not  proceeded  beyond  the  marking  of 
twenty  compositions  before  it  became  perfectly  evident  that  there  was 
no  direct  relation  between  the  number  of  errors  contained  in  a  paper  and 
its  literary  merit,  and  that,  for  comparative  purposes,  the  tabulation  of 
the  number  of  errors  per  hundred  would  be  not  only  absolutely  worth- 
less, but  altogether  misleading. 

The  flaw  did  not  lie  in  the  classification,  which  was  perfectly  prac- 
tical as  far  as  it  had  gone.  The  difficulty  was  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  errors  in  the  compositions  differed  very  markedly  in  degree; 
that  some  of  them  were  so  strikingly  bad  as  apparently  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  vision;  that  others  were  scarcely  noticeable  except  on 
careful  reading  or  actual  analysis;  while,  finally,  any  number  of  expres- 
sions were  encountered  that  really  called  for  the  weight  of  authority  to 
decide  whether  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  right  or  wrong.  In  brief, 
it  was  found  almost  at  the  outset  that  we  cannot  mark  a  composition  as 
we  mark  a  paper  in  spelling  or  arithmetic.  In  spelling,  one  error  is, 
for  all  practical  purpose,  as  bad  as  another,  so  that  in  giving  a  test  of 
fifty  words,  we  simply  take  off  two  for  each  misspelled  word,  and  the 
marking  becomes  automatic.  In  arithmetic,  also,  we  can  agree  upon  a 
system  of  grading  and  follow  that  system  automatically.  But  in  lan- 
guage it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  errors  are  ten  or  even 
twenty  times  as  bad  as  others ;  and  a  system  of  marking  upon  a  basis 
of  actual  errors  would  have  to  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  The 
truth  is  that  papers  containing  the  same  number  of  errors  could  vary  in 
degree  from  marked  literary  merit  to  veritable  rubbish. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
we  could  be  helped  out  of  the  dilemma  by  grading  the  errors  in  accord- 
ance with  their  class.  But  the  fact  is  that  even  if  such  a  tedious  proc- 
ess could  be  consistently  carried  out,  only  little  would  be  gained  there- 
by, because  errors  of  the  same  class  may  also  vary  markedly  in  degree. 
While  errors  of  certain  varieties  are  always  great,  those  of  others  are 
sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  great,  so  that  mere  numbers  would  here 
tell  us  nothing,  because  we  should  not  know  how  many  times  the  errors 
of  the  latter  varieties  had  been  slight  and  how  frequently  they  had  been 
great.  Concrete  examples  could  be  furnished  ad  libihun ;  but  as  it 
would  take  us  too  far  to  enter  into  details  here,  I  shall  discuss  the  classi- 
fication in  a  special  article. 

But  comparisons  by  numbers  of  errors  could  not  really  convey  the 
truth  even  if  my  ninety-three  classes  should  be  so  minutely  subdivided 
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as  to  permit  of  the  tabulation  of  the  exact  degree  of  each  flaw.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  language  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  positive  as 
well  as  the  negative  side,  for  the  positive  side  also  varies  greatly  in  degree. 
In  spelling,  words  that  are  not  wrong  are  perfect ;  and  in  arithmetic, 
answers  that  are  not  wrong  are  perfect.  But  this  is  not  true  of  language ; 
for,  theoretically,  an  entire  composition  may  be  free  from  flaws  and  yet 
be  very  poor,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  contain  a  number  of 
errors  and  still  be  exceptionally  good.  Therefore,  in  criticising  a  liter- 
ary production  on  a  mathematical  scale,  it  would  be  necessary  to  note 
the  credits  as  well  as  the  debits,  to  strike  a  balance,  and,  finally,  to 
mark  the  papers  so  many  points  plus  or  minus,  representing  the  surplus 
or  the  deficit.  On  the  debit  side,  there  would  have  to  be  posted  the 
actual  number  of  errors  and  the  degree  of  each;  and  on  the  credit  side, 
we  should  have  to  post  the  degree  of  merit  in  command  of  language, 
sentence  construction,  flow  of  language,  euphony,  artistic  taste,  inter- 
pretation of  thought,  logic,  clearness  of  ideas,  originality,  sentiment, 
and  a  host  of  other  things. 

In  brief,  after  a  long  and  circuitous  course  in  search  of  a  scientific 
system  of  marking,  I  have  become  convinced  that  a  composition  must 
be  judged  as  a  unit,  just  as  we  judge  a  picture  or  any  other  work  of  art, 
by  impression,  and  therefore  that  my  system  of  marking  was  not  only 
permissible  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  that,  in  prin- 
ciple, it  stands  for  the  only  fair  basis  of  comparison.  Consequently, 
I  feel  justified  in  accepting  as  a  practical  working  basis  the  percentages 
published  in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  founding  upon  them  the  de- 
ductions concerning  the  causes  of  success  and  of  failure. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  modify  one  of  the  state- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  preceding  issue,  namely,  that  the  excellent 
and  the  good  compositions  —  the  5s  and  the  4s  —  were  practically  free 
from  errors.  The  fact  is  that  closer  analysis  demonstrated  that  even 
these  papers  contained  a  number  of  errors ;  but  the  flaws  were  here  ren- 
dered inconspicuous  by  points  of  merit  which  outweighed  them. 

One  other  question  has  been  suggested,  namely,  whether  my  test 
was  such  as  to  bring  out  the  real  conditions,  or  whether  a  different  test 
might  not  have  produced  different  results.  As  to  this,  I  desire  to  say 
that  while  a  test  of  a  different  nature  would  no  doubt  result  in  a  differ- 
ent scale  of  percentages,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  test  that  would  serve  to 
reverse  the  comparative  standing  of  the  schools.  It  has  been  said  that 
possibly  the  schools  that  received  the  high  percentages  had  been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  reproduction  work,  while  those  that  failed  had  been 
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laboring  on  other  lines.  In  answer  I  need  merely  say  that  only  a  moder-^ 
ate  amount  of  reproduction  work  had  been  done  in  the  former  schools, 
that,  in  fact,  but  little  of  it  had  been  done  in  any  of  the  schools  above 
the  sixth  year.  And  as  to  the  fact  that  the  test  called  for  the  first 
draft,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pupils  of  the  class  that  did  the 
finest  work  had  not  been  accustomed  to  present  the  first  draft  to  their 
teacher,  so  that  the  test  was  no  less  unusual  to  them  than  it  was  to  any 
of  the  other  pupils  examined. 

As  the  first  draft  only  was  accepted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  test 
was  severe,  and  that  the  classes  that  did  poorly  would  have  done  better 
if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  revise  their  copy.  However,  I  do 
not  see  how  this  could  have  affected  the  relative  position  of  the  schools. 
That  children  who  do  poorly  on  a  severe  test  are  likely  to  do  better  on 
an  easier  one  is  a  reasonable  assumption ;  but  I  cannot  entertain  the 
proposition  that  pupils  who  do  remarkably  well  on  a  difficult  test  are 
likely  to  fail  on  an  easy  one.  Moreover,  through  subsequent  visits  to 
many  of  the  schools,  during  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  interview 
teachers,  I  have  become  convinced  in  more  ways  than  one  that  the  best 
work  was  done  by  the  pupils  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  the 
best  daily  work,  and  that  their  superior  power  would  show  on  any  piece 
of  writing  that  they  should  be  at  any  time  asked  to  do. 

We  are  now  ready  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  main  theme 
of  this  article,  namely,  the  reasons  why  the  schools,  on  the  whole,  failed 
to  make  a  better  showing,  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve  their 
prospects. 

To  call  the  question  of  the  causes  of  success  or  of  failure  in  elemen- 
tary education  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  pedagogical  problems 
would  be  very  far  short  of  the  truth ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the  problem  of 
problems,  embracing  them  all  in  one.  It  involves  the  question  of  the 
characteristics  of  pupils,  of  the  individuality,  education,  and  training  of 
teachers,  of  the  entire  province  of  supervision,  and  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  And,  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  problem 
of  causes,  each  of  these  factors  must  be  studied  in  turn,  and  its  relative 
influence  determined. 

In  searching  through  the  category  of  possible  causes  of  success  in 
some  instances  and  of  failure  in  others,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
exclude  one  plausible  theory  after  another  by  reason  of  its  failure  to 
explain  the  facts ;  but  I  have  finally  come  upon  a  theory  that  not  only 
seems  to  hold  its  own  when  examined  in  the  light  of  facts,  but  which 
appears  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  all  other  theories,  however 
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plausible,  were  found  to  vanish  when  exposed  to  the  light.  The  theory 
is  simply  this,  that  success  in  teaching  is  dependent  upon  teaching  power, 
or  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  develop  power  in  her  pupils. 

I  have  come  to  look  upon  teaching  power  as  the  pivotal  point  in 
pedagogy,  because  it  offers  a  hypothesis  which,  as  I  have  just  stated,  is 
perfectly  capable  of  explaining  any  number  of  phenomena  which,  though 
apparently  incredible,  have  been  strikingly  in  evidence  in  every  subject 
thus  far  investigated,  playing  havoc  with  all  our  preconceived  notions, 
and  casting  them  to  the  winds.  For  example,  I  have  already  published 
an  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  time  devoted  to  a  subject  and  the  results ;  the  facts  having 
shown  conclusively  that  certain  specified  results  could  be  obtained  with- 
in a  certain  specified  limit  of  time,  provided  a  certain  unknown  element 
was  brought  into  play,  but  that,  in  the  absence  of  that  element,  the 
desired  results  would  not  be  accomplished  even  if  the  time  should  be  in- 
ordinately increased  beyond  the  specified  limit.  The  fact  itself  was  not 
at  first  startluig,  because,  a  'priori,  it  could  be  accounted  for  in  so  many 
ways;  but  the  surprises  began  to  accumulate  when  one  common-sense 
reason  after  another  was  examined  and  found  wanting. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the  size  of  the  class  must  neces- 
sarily exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  results.  But  uivestigation 
showed  that  there  was  no  relation  between  the  size  of  the  class  and  the 
results,  that  some  of  the  best  work  had  been  done  in  the  largest  classes, 
and  some  of  the  poorest  in  the  smallest  classes.  It  has  also  been  ac- 
cepted as  an  axiom  that  the  results  are  largely  iafluenced  by  the  heredi- 
ty, nationality,  and  home  envhonment  of  the  pupils.  But  in  spelling 
and  arithmetic,  these  factors  appeared  to  play  a  very  insignificant  part, 
if  any;  while  even  in  language,  where  they  have  always  been  sup- 
posed to  control  the  helm,  they  were  found  to  exert  an  exceedingly  small 
amount  of  influence  as  compared  with  that  of  the  magic  elixu\  Nor 
could  the  differences  in  results  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  schol- 
arship or  in  knowledge  of  pedagogical  theory,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
because  teachers  of  practically  equal  qualifications,  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint,  produced  widely  different  results.  And  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  October  article,  I  have  looked  closely  into  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  English,  in  the  schools  that  I  had  examined,  only 
to  find,  however,  that  among  teachers  using  practically  identical  methods 
some  had  met  with  marked  success,  while  others  had  utterly  failed. 
In  a  word,  it  appears  that  where  sufficient  teaching  power  is  present, 
success  will  be  attained  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions  and  apparently 
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unscientific  methods,  and  that  where  it  falls  below  a  certain  minimum, 
the  results  will  be  poor  even  if  the  conditions  should  favor  the  teacher, 
the  methods  should  be  of  the  most  scientific  order,  the  appointments 
should  be  made  by  merit  instead  of  by  pull,  and  the  members  of  the 
school  board  should  be  elected  by  districts  instead  of  by  wards. 

The  conclusion  that  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results  is  primar- 
ily a  question  of  teaching  power  appears  so  extremely  elementary  that 
my  researches  might  seem  to  have  been  unnecessary.  However,  when 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  my  data,  it  not  only  overthrows  our  precon- 
ceived notions  in  regard  to  points  already  enumerated,  but  it  serves  to 
upset  certain  favorite  educational  doctrines  as  well.  The  suggestion 
that  teaching  power  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  success  seems  to  favor  the 
traditional  belief  that  the  teacher  is  born  and  not  made,  which,  however, 
is  controverted  by  the  facts,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  But,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  also  seems  to  conflict  with  the  modern  belief  that  the 
teacher  is  made  and  not  born. 

The  theory  that  the  teacher  is  born  and  not  made  is  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  the  results  do  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  native  ability  of 
the  teachers.  If  native  ability  were  the  determining  element,  we  should 
have  to  find  marked  irregularity  in  the  results  obtained  in  the  different 
class-rooms  of  the  same  school  building,  and  but  little  variation  in  the 
results  of  different  buildings  taken  as  a  whole.  But,  in  fact,  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case ;  for  the  striking  differences  are  not  found  in  the 
different  class-rooms  of  the  same  building.  They  do  not  begin  to  appear 
until  the  results  of  one  building  are  compared  with  those  of  another. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  the  teaching  faculty  is  not  limited  to  a  favored 
few,  but  that  it  is  subject  to  development  in  normal  individuals  gen- 
erally, though,  of  course,  in  varying  degree;  and  that  it  is  developed  in 
some  schools,  while  permitted  to  lie  dormant  in  others. 

What  has  just  been  said  is,  of  course,  a  point  in  favor  of  those  who 
believe  in  training.  But  on  looking  at  the  facts  from  their  side  of  the 
case,  we  find  ourselves  again  perplexed ;  for,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  any  direct  relation  between  professional 
qualifications,  as  generally  understood,  and  results.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  does  not  make  the  teacher, 
even  when  combined  with  scholarship,  is  so  universally  appreciated 
among  practical  school  people  that  no  argument  is  required  to  sub- 
stantiate it. 

Now,  if  the  problem  of  successful  teaching  has  resolved  itself  into 
the  problem  of  developing  the  teaching  faculty,  and  if  experience  has 
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shown  that  the  study  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  even  when  combined 
with  culture,  has  not  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  desired  development, 
then  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  methods  of  development 
thus  far  employed  have  failed  to  hit  the  mark,  and  that  something 
more  must  be  done  before  training  can  be  made  to  serve  its  purpose. 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the  crucial  questions:  (1)  How  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  educational  sciences  has  failed 
to  develop  the  teaching  faculty?  and  (2)  What  is  the  specific  form  of 
training  required  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  ?  Let  us  consider  these 
questions  in  turn. 

That  the  new  ideals  are  not  only  higher  than  the  old,  but  absolutely 
fundamental,  and  must  in  time  prevail,  is  not  even  open  to  question; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  the  very  same  ideals  upheld  by 
the  identical  public  that  has  always  so  strongly  protested  against  sur- 
rendering the  schools  to  the  educational  reformers,  namely,  greater  in- 
telligence and  greater  efficiency.  Consequently,  the  people  are  not  at 
loggerheads  witli  the  new  education  in  the  matter  of  ideals,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  it  because  they  not  only  fail  to  perceive  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  greater  intelligence  and  greater  efficiency  which  the  new 
school  has  promised  to  produce,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  elementary  schools  are  even  less  intelligent  and  less  efficient 
than  they  were  under  the  old  regime. 

Why,  then,  has  training  failed  to  give  a  better  account  of  itself? 
My  answer  is  that  training  has  failed  to  produce  better  results  because 
it  has  not  been  followed  up  by  a  specific  demand  for  better  results.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  mandate  to  despise  results. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  belief  that  the  results  produced  by  the  more 
rational  methods  of  instruction  are  purely  spiritual  in  their  nature  and 
incapable  of  measurement,  and,  conversely,  that  results  which  can  be 
demonstrated  in  any  definite  manner  must  have  been  produced  by 
methods  that  should  be  avoided.  In  other  words,  training  has  failed 
because  it  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  —  whicli  has  not  been 
verified  by  experience  —  namely,  that  certain  forms  of  pedagogical  treat- 
ment are  sure  to  lead  to  ideal  results.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
educators  of  the  new  school  have  become  accustomed  to  gauge  the  suc- 
cess of  a  teacher  from  the  standpoint  of  what  she  does,  while  in  mat- 
ters outside  of  school  success  is  measured  by  what  is  accomplished.  By 
reason  of  this  unpractical  stand,  the  demand  has  been  developing  in  the 
direction  of  methods  and  mannerisms  which  may  or  may  not  contribute 
to  success,  but  which  in  themselves  do  not  constitute  success,  and  are 
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not  even  a  gauge  of  success;  and  in  the  effort  to  meet  this  demand, 
the  fundamental  issue  —  actual  accomplishment  —  has  become  entirely 
submerged. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  the  times,  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  call  a  teacher  successful  if  her  methods  are  in  the  latest 
style,  if  her  manners  are  pleasant,  and  if  her  pupils  show  an  interest  in 
the  current  lesson ;  while  a  teacher  is  placed  on  a  lower  plane  if  she 
does  not  come  up  to  all  these  requirements.  But  this  position  is  un- 
tenable. One  who  makes  the  impression  that  she  is  all  that  a  success- 
ful teacher  ought  to  be  may  be  a  successful  teacher  in  fact,  or  she  may 
be  lacking  in  certain  essential  elements  involved  in  good  teaching,  and  fail 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  who  does 
not  make  a  favorable  impression  may  in  fact  be  a  poor  teacher,  but  not 
necessarily  so,  for  she  may  be  possessed  of  just  those  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  success,  and  may  therefore  accomplish  far  more  than  her 
more  brilliant  colleague. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion is  obvious.  The  current  method  of  training  having  failed  by  reason 
of  a  false  standard  of  measuring  success,  the  remedy  lies  in  substituting 
for  that  standard  a  more  scientific  one.  The  current  standard  calls  for  an 
estimate  of  success  by  what  the  teacher  does,  and  the  standard  now  sug- 
gested will  call  for  judgment  by  what  she  accomplishes.  Of  course,  such 
a  radical  change  in  the  standard  would  not  only  carry  with  it  a  change 
in  demand,  but  also  the  necessity  of  revising  our  conception  of  peda- 
gogical training,  which  would  have  to  be  more  definitely  directed 
toward  the  development  of  the  power  to  achieve  results.  But  just  as 
the  demand  for  an  ideal  class-room  spirit  has  served  to  bring  about  a 
markedly  better  spirit,  so  the  demand  for  ideal  results  would  undoubt- 
edly be  followed  by  better  work  and  start  the  schools  on  the  road  to  a 
still  higher  ideal,  namely,  the  combination  of  an  ideal  spirit  with  ideal 
teaching. 

The  theory  that  success  in  teaching  should  be  judged  by  results  is,  of 
course,  anything  but  a  novel  one ;  and  in  view  of  the  pedagogical  abuses 
to  which  it  has  led,  and  the  just  condemnation  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  many,  it  may  seem  strange  that  any  one  should  have  the  hardi- 
hood not  merely  to  indorse  it,  but  to  suggest  it  as  a  fundamental 
truth.  However,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  here  again  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  pedagogical  proposition  which  is  correct  in  principle,  but 
which  has  ended  in  disaster  by  reason  of  a  misconception.  In  a  word, 
the  traditional  system  of  measuring  success  by  results  has  proved  a 
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signal  failure  because  those  who  have  followed  it  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate that  results  differ  widely  in  quality,  that  some  are  of  a  high  and 
others  of  a  low  order,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  accept  as  satisfactory  a  class  of  results  which  neither  indicate 
genuine  teaching  nor  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  intelligent  public.  The 
standard  that  I  am  suggesting  represents  a  demand  for  results  on  a  much 
higher  plane,  but  recognises  at  the  same  time  that  such  results  must 
be  based  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  faith. 

As  to  the  specific  difference  between  a  low  and  a  high  order  of  re- 
sults, this  cannot  be  accurately  explained  in  any  general  statement,  for 
every  branch  must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  However,  taking 
a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  former  the  domi- 
nant idea  is  knowledge,  knowledge  of  facts  and  of  certain  formal  pro- 
cesses, while  in  the  latter  it  is  power,  power  to  think  and  to  utilize 
knowledge  in  thought  and  execution.  As  knowledge  is  a  matter  of 
memory,  and  can  be  acquired  without  bringing  into  play,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  the  exercise  of  the  higher  mental  faculties,  it  so  happens 
that  up  to  a  certain  point  a  great  deal  may  be  accomplished  simply  by 
getting  pupils  to  study  their  lessons  and  to  be  attentive  during  the  recita- 
tions. Consequently,  it  is  evident  that  withia  a  given  compass  children 
who  have  but  slightly  exercised  their  higher  mental  faculties  may  be 
able  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  for  years  have  had 
the  more  genuine  forms  of  mental  trahiiag.  However,  if  we  recognize 
that  within  certain  limits  children  who  have  had  no  genuine  teaching 
are  able  to  compete  with  those  who  have  been  very  well  taught,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  when  these  limits  have  been  reached  the  con- 
trast between  good  and  poor  teachiug  will  begin  to  tell  in  the  results. 

This  suggests  in  a  nutshell  both  the  flaw  and  the  remedy.  The 
trouble  with  the  traditional  standards  has  been  that  they  have  aimed  to 
measure  success  within  the  limits  of  the  lower  area;  and  the  remedy 
lies  iu  instituting  standards  that  will  take  as  their  startiag-point  the 
upper  limit  of  the  lower  area.  That  is  to  say,  the  higher  order  of  stand- 
ards, ideally  speaking,  will  give  no  credits  for  mechanical  results,  but 
simply  for  such  results  as  show  a  true  indication  of  intelligence  and 
power.  Tests  formulated  upon  the  higher  basis  will,  however,  by  no 
means  overlook  essential  facts  and  processes  of  a  mechanical  order,  be- 
cause pupils  must  necessarily  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamen- 
tals to  be  able  to  pass  the  higher  tests.  •  As  children  have  brains,  they 
cannot,  of  com-se,  help  acquiring  some  power  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  however  poorly  they  may  be  taught ;  so  that  in  testing 
29 
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for  power  a  part  of  the  credit  will  belong  to  the  pupils.  Nevertheless, 
my  investigations  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  children  do  not 
acquire  much  power  unaided,  but  that  power  is  a  matter,  of  training; 
otherwise  the  tremendous  differences  in  the  results  obtained  in  different 
schools  could  not  have  occurred.  This  may  appear  surprising ;  but  then 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  facts  discovered  by  my  investiga- 
tions have  been  surprising. 

As  every  subject  presents  its  own  peculiarities  and  must  be  consid- 
ered on  its  own  merits,  it  would  be  a  mere  assumption  on  my  part  to 
state  in  how  many  of  the  common  school  branches  the  line  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  higher  and  the  lower  order  of  results  could  be  safely 
drawn.  However,  I  am  able  to  say,  and  I  shall  illustrate  the  fact,  that 
the  line  may  be  rather  clearly  drawn  in  the  two  subjects  which  not 
only  consume  much  of  the  time  spent  in  school,  but  which  count  for 
so  much  in  practical  affairs  that  the  reformer  may  reform  to  his  heart's 
content  if  he  will  but  do  his  duty  here,  namely:  (1)  arithmetic,  which 
is  a  world  in  itself;  and  (2)  language,  which  includes  so  many  things 
in  one.  Indeed,  I  must  confess  that  at  the  outset  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  much  could  be  done  witli  the  inductive  work  beyond  the  domain 
of  the  three  K's.  However,  I  have  recently  come  to  believe  that  other 
branches  as  well  may  be  brought  within  its  range  and  within  that  of  its 
logical  outcome.  In  the  sciences,  for  example,  it  ought  not  be  difficult 
to  find  a  way  of  discriminating  between  mechanical  and  more  perma- 
nent results ;  and  in  the  matter  of  foreign  languages,  even  a  hasty  glance 
beneath  the  surface  would  probably  show  a  veritable  treasure  trove.  In 
geography,  history,  and  literature,  the  difficulties  would  undoubtedly  be 
much  greater;  but  I  should  not  ventm-e  to  say,  a  'priori  ^  that  they  would 
be  positively  insurmountable. 

Moreover,  the  proposition  that  intellectual  power  is  subject  to  meas- 
urement suggests  the  inductive  study  not  only  of  educational  results, 
but  of  that  fundamental  educational  problem  which  is  so  largely  instru- 
mental in  shaping  the  curriculum  itself,  and  not  only  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  school,  but  that  of  the  higher  institutions  as  well, 
namely,  the  problem  of  the  relative  values  of  different  subjects  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  discipline.  If  intellectual  power  is  the  resultant 
of  a  combination  of  artificial  stimuli  of  different  varieties,  and  that 
power  is  subject  to  measurement,  then  it  becomes,  so  to  say,  a  simple 
problem  in  dynamics  to  determine  the  degree  of  influence  exerted  by 
the  individual  stimuli,  and  consequently  their  relative  values.  Having 
made  no  special  investigation  touching  upon  this  point,  I  have  no  relia- 
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ble  facts  to  offer.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  data  inci- 
dentally obtained  during  my  tests  in  arithmetic  and  English  appear  to 
indicate  that  of  the  two  subjects  that  tradition  has  handed  down  as  men- 
tal trainers  'par  excellence,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  arithmetic  merits 
the  position  it  has  won,  while  grammar  does  not.  This  statement  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  all  the  schools  in  which  the  pupils  had  dis- 
played a  high  degree  of  intelligence  in  arithmetic  also  produced  very 
creditable  work  in  that  great  intellectual  barometer,  English  composi- 
tion, while  composition  was  frequently  at  a  very  low  ebb  where  the 
pupils  were  apparently  well  versed  in  grammar.  This  information  is 
not  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  conclusion,  ut  simply  as  suggesting  an 
entering  wedge  into  the  study  of  a  different  problem. 

Having  found  that,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  genuine  educational 
progress  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  development  of  a  higher 
order  of  measurable  results,  the  practical  pedagogical  problem  becomes 
resolved  into  that  of  devising  ways  and  means  destined  to  lead  to  this 
much-desired  end ;  and  it  is  to  the  matter  of  ways  and  means  that  I 
shall  now  direct  attention.  However,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  not  attempt  in  the  present  article  to  enter  into  its 
innumerable  ramifications,  but  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  state- 
ments concerning  the  two  fundamental  conditions  of  success :  (1)  A  well- 
defined,  but  reasonable,  minimum  demand,  based,  first,  upon  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  end,  and,  secondly,  upon  a  knowledge  of  what  a 
fairly  good  teacher  is  able  to  accomplish  in  the  desired  direction ;  and 
(2)  a  clearly  defined  method  of  judging  to  what  extent  each  teacher  is 
meeting  that  demand.  Expressing  these  ideas  in  homely  phraseology, 
we  have  the  simple  proposition  that  the  essential  conditions  of  success 
in  pedagogy,  as  elsewhere,  are  to  know  luhat  you  ivant  and  to  see  that 
you  get  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  new  school  of  education  has  not 
had  more  than  a  general  conception  of  what  results  it  really  desires  to 
attain,  and  consequently  has  not  had  even  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  base  a  specific  demand  in  the  light  of  tlie  new  ideals.  Therefore, 
the  accusation  that  the  modern  school  is  trying  to  destroy  the  good 
in  the  old  without  putting  anything  definite  in  its  place  is  not  altogether 
unwarranted.  That  the  traditional  demands  have  led  to  all  sorts  of 
pedagogical  abuses  cannot  be  doubted;  but  this  does  not  justify  the 
assumption  that  pedagogical  demands  are  wrong  in  principle.  The  law 
of  demand  and  supply  is  fundamental  and  cannot  be  argued  out  of 
existence;  and  what  is  needed  to  insure  progi^ess  is  not  the  destruction 
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of  a  much-abused  fundamental  principle,  but  a  detailed  specification  of 
what  results  may  be  expected,  from  grade  to  grade,  in  the  march  toward 
the  ideal  goals,  and  the  development  of  demands  in  accordance  with 
what  experience  has  proved  to  be  feasible. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  particulars  the  new  ideals  differ  from  the 
old,  and  how  the  demands  may  be  changed  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

In  touching  upon  this  point,  a  moment  ago,  I  stated  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  lower  results  were  represented  by  knowledge  and  the 
higher  results  by  power.  But,  with  a  view  to  the  practical,  the  same 
idea  may  be  more  readily  appreciated  if  we  accept  as  a  basis  that  the 
higher  results  in  any  given  branch  are  represented  by  the  realization  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  taught,  while  the  lower  results  are  repre- 
sented by  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  on  the  road  to  the  higher 
end.  Therefore,  the  higher  demand  in  each  individual  subject  must  be 
based,  fundamentally,  upon  a  clear  conception  of  its  purpose,  and  the 
minimum  demand  upon  the  extent  to  which  that  purpose  can  be  real- 
ized, from  grade  to  grade,  by  fairly  efficient  teachers,  laboring  under 
ordinary  conditions.  As  the  difference  between  mechanical  and  ideal 
results  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  my  tests  in  arithmetic  and 
language,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  take  these  subjects  as  illustrations. 

In  arithmetic  the  purpose  is  clear.  It  is,  so  to  say,  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  understand  the  relation  of  numbers  and  how  to  combine  them. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  a  large  number  of  processes  and  principles,  and  to  learn  how  to  apply 
that  knowledge  through  practice  in  concrete  problems.  Now  a  test  at 
the  end  of  a  given  period  may  have  one  of  two  things  in  view.  Its 
object  may  be  to  discover  how  well  the  pupils  are  conversant  with  the 
processes  and  principles  they  have  studied,  and  whether  they  have 
acquired  facility  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  line  with  those  in 
which  they  have  been  drilled;  or  its  object  may  be  to  learn  to  what 
extent  the  pupils  have  acquired  the  power  to  apply  their  knowledge  of 
processes  and  principles  in  the  solution  of  varieties  of  problems  in  which 
they  have  not  been  drilled.  The  former  represents  a  memory  test,  in 
which  poorly  taught  children  are  able  to  compete  with  those  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  genuine  teaching,  while  the  latter  is  a  test  of  the 
power  to  reason,  and  should  result  in  a  victory  for  the  superior 
teacher. 

Now  my  own  test  in  arithmetic  was  so  formulated  as  to  give  no 
credit  whatever  for  a  knowledge  of  processes  and  principles,  nor  did  it 
take  into  account  what  kind  of  problems  had  received  particular  atten- 
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tion  in  individual  schools.  It  simply  consisted  of  a  series  of  problems 
coming  within  the  scope  of  all  the  pupils,  but  making  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  indispensable  to  success.  This  test  not  only  brought  to 
light  an  enormous  difference  in  arithmetical  power  in  different  schools, 
but  the  fact  that  this  difference  increased  with  the  ascent  of  the  grades, 
until  in  the  eighth  year  the  results  varied  almost  from  zero  to  perfec- 
tion, the  extremes  in  the  class  averages  being  11.3  and  93.9  per  cent, 
respectively.  This  indicates  that  the  effect  of  training  the  reasoning 
faculties  is  cumulative,  that  under  its  influence  much  power  may  be 
developed  during  the  elementary  school  period,  and  that  in  the  schools 
where  reliance  is  placed  mainly  on  the  memory,  the  reasoning  faculties 
fail  to  react  when  confronted  by  a  test  of  any  degree  of  severity.  In 
truth,  in  a  few  of  the  schools,  the  problems  whose  formulae  had  not 
been  studied  might  almost  as  well  have  been  presented  in  Greek. 

But  what  is  perhaps  more  surprising  still  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  schools 
that  utterly  collapsed  on  my  test,  there  had  never  been  even  a  suspicion 
of  weakness,  for  the  teachers  here  as  elsewhere  had  been  accustomed  to 
obtain  class  averages  of  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  on  tests  that  they  or  their 
superintendents  had  formulated.  In  the  light  of  what  I  have  stated,  the 
discrepancy  is  easily  explained :  Their  home-made  tests  were  memory 
tests,  and  the  pupils  had  become  accustomed  to  work  arithmetic  by 
formula ;  while  in  the  schools  where  true  power  was  demonstrated,  the 
home-made  tests  were  tests  of  power,  and  the  children  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  work  arithmetic  by  the  aid  of  their  reasoning  faculties.  The 
new  ideals  call  for  the  development  of  the  power  to  think,  and  the  new 
demands  must  follow  on  the  same  line.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
formulating  tests  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideals,  we  should  be  guided 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  principle  of  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  do  things 
that  they  have  never  done  before,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  rule 
not  to  ask  them  to  do  what  they  have  not  been  directly  taught  to  do. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  from  arithmetic  to  language,  we 
encounter  a  far  different  kind  of  problem ;  for  arithmetic  has  but  a  single 
purpose,  while  language  has  a  multiplicity  of  purposes,  the  most  prom- 
inent among  which  are :  (1)  The  study  of  the  structure  of  language 
(technical  grammar);  (2)  the  development  of  the  power  to  interpret 
thought ;  and  (3)  the  development  of  the  power  to  express  ideas  in  cor- 
rect and  readable  English. 

That  language  has  more  purposes  than  one  has  been  thoroughly 
understood  from  time  immemorial ;  but  what  has  not  been  recognized 
in  practice  is  the  fact  that  its  different  phases,  though  members  of  the 
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same  family  and  mutually  helpful,  are  separate  entities;  that  they 
must  be  developed  on  independent  lines;  that  one  of  them  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  another ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  one  of  them  can  be  developed  through  exercise  in  another;  and 
that  the  degree  of  development  of  one  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
degree  of  development  of  another. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  con- 
cerning the  relative  value  of  the  different  phases  of  language  work  from 
an  academic  point  of  view.  However,  speaking  from  the  popular 
standpoint,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  not  only  that  written  English 
takes  the  first  rank  in  language,  but  that  the  development  of  the  power 
to  write  ranks  first  among  all  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
As  the  power  to  express  one's  thoughts  in  correct  and  readable  language 
has  not  been  exalted  by  our  own  people  alone,  but  by  those  of  other 
countries  as  well,  the  idea  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fad,  but 
must  rest  upon  a  real  basis  of  some  kind  or  another.  And  that  basis, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  that  the  people  desire  to  fit  their  children  for  a 
literary  career,  but  the  fact  that  written  language  constitutes  the  only 
popular  means  of  judging  what  the  elementary  school  is  doing  for  the 
child.  Nor  is  this  view  to  be  stamped  as  narrow;  for  even  in  the 
highest  educational  circles  the  feeling  has  been  developing  that  written 
language  is  not  merely  what  it  stands  for  in  the  elementary  school  cm*- 
riculum  —  one-third  of  one  of  a  dozen  branches  —  but  that  it  is  largely 
representative  of  the  character  of  the  training  that  the  child  has 
received  as  a  whole;  that  it  is  a  general  manifestation  not  only  of 
knowledge  of  English,  but  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  not  only  of 
knowledge,  but  of  thought  power,  logic,  understanding,  taste,  senti- 
ment, precision,  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  as  I  have 
already  expressed  it,  the  barometer  of  elementary  education ;  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  that  barometer  rises  will  rise  the  confidence  in  our 
educators. 

But  the  popular  demand  for  improvement  in  expression  does  not 
run  counter  to  the  new  ideals.  On  the  contrary,  the  development  of 
the  art  of  expression  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  new  education ;  and 
this  has  been  manifested  in  practice  by  the  fact  that  the  most  attention 
has  been  given  to  expression  ■ —  not  only  in  the  manual  arts,  but  in 
English  as  well  —  in  the  schools  in  charge  of  the  most  radical  edu- 
cators. In  consequence  of  this  attitude  toward  English  on  the  part  of 
progressive  educators,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  general  educa- 
tional trend  is  progressive,  composition,  in  its  various  phases,  has  been 
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for  many  years  prosecuted  with  vigor  in  some  communities,  and  has 
received  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in  most  of  the  others ;  and  still  the 
people  continue  to  complain,  not  without  justice,  that  the  English  in 
our  schools  is  lamentably  weak. 

But  why  has  this  increase  in  effort  failed  to  lead  to  a  more  decided 
improvement?  This  again  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
higher  ideal  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  specific  demand  for  better 
results.  In  truth,  the  initial  steps  have  not  yet  been  taken  to  arrive 
at  a  basis  upon  which  a  higher  demand  could  be  formulated.  Before 
we  can  make  a  genuine  effort  to  get  what  we  want,  we  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  know  what  we  want,  and  we  must  also  know  how  much 
we  can  get.  But  in  written  language  no  one  is  able  to  express  in  terms 
what  we  have  had,  or  what  we  have  now,  or  what  we  can  get,  as  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  —  except,  perhaps,  the  test  upon  which  this 
article  is  based  —  to  make  out  a  statement  of  the  actual  conditions. 

And  how  may  this  lack  of  definiteness  be  accounted  for?  The 
explanation  here  also  is  near  at  hand.  The  radical  educators  have  not 
even  attempted  to  develop  any  standards,  because  they  do  not  believe 
that  power  can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  tests.  True  to  their 
creed,  they  have  simply  adhered  to  the  motto  that  we  learn  to  do  by 
doing,  and  have  forged  ahead  confident  in  the  belief  that  their  methods 
would  make  it  all  right  in  the  end. 

But  if  the  radicals  have  done  nothing  in  this  direction,  those  who 
have  retained  their  faith  in  measurable  results  have  done  even  worse 
than  nothing,  for  they  have  actually  stood  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  genuine  standards  by  laboring  under  artificial  and  spurious 
ones,  which  are  not  only  too  low,  but  positively  deluding.  They  have 
gradually  come  to  recognize,  it  is  true,  that  the  art  of  expression  must 
be  fostered  in  school;  but  they  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  power  of  expression  does 
not  simply  represent  a  new  chapter  in  an  old  and  familiar  book,  but  a 
new  and  independent  subject,  which  must  follow  a  course  of  its  own. 

As  a  result  of  this  error,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  expression 
into  the  curriculum  has  not  been  followed  by  an  independent  demand 
for  the  development  of  the  power  of  expression,  but  has  simply  been 
treated  in  the  light  of  another  addition  to  technical  gi-ammar.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  typical  examin- 
ation paper  in  English  to-day  represents  a  mixture  of  everything  that  is 
known  inside  of  the  school  as  "language,"  of  which  the  art  of  expression 
is  one.     And  what  is  wrong  with  this  ?     Nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
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under  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  it  is  possible  to  roll  up  class  averages 
of  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  in  language  where  the  art  of  expression 
—  or  language  as  the  term  is  commonly  understood  outside  of  school  — 
is  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  This  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
my  own  test,  which,  as  a  pure  and  simple  test  of  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, caused  the  utter  collapse  of  all  structures  that  had  been  arti- 
ficially propped  up  by  technical  grammar  and  all  kinds  of  devices 
under  the  sun. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  as  casting  a  vote  against 
the  study  of  technical  grammar  in  the  elementary  school.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  teacher  can  guide  her  pupils  in  their  composition 
work  without  a  reference  to  grammar.  But  I  do  wish  to  impress  the 
fact  that  grammar  —  i.e.,  from  the  standpoint  of  composition  —  is  merely 
one  of  any  number  of  forces  that  aid  in  the  development  of  the  power 
of  expression,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for,  or  a  gauge  of, 
the  ability  to  write.  And  what  is  true  of  grammar,  from  this  particular 
point  of  view,  is  equally  true  of  everything  else  included  under  lan- 
guage in  the  elementary  school  course.  In  a  word,  the  only  test  of 
the  power  of  expression  is  a  test  of  the  power  of  expression,  and,  in  the 
interest  of  progress  in  practical  English,  composition  should  be  exam- 
ined as  a  thing  apart. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  composition  is  from  this  time  on  to 
run  riot  in  our  schools.  In  fact,  if  I  had  the  say  in  the  matter,  I 
should  not  set  aside  any  more  time  for  language  in  to  to  than  is  now 
devoted  to  it.  Nor  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  ways  and  means 
at  present  employed  by  our  most  successful  teachers,  which  are 
deserving  of  detailed  discussion.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter  is  this,  that  satisfactory  results  in  the  art  of  expression  can  be 
obtained  by  devoting  not  more  than  forty -five  to  fifty  minutes  a  day 
to  language,  including  everything  now  taught  under  that  caption,  and 
that  failure  to  produce  a  certain  minimum  of  power  within  that  limit 
of  time  must  be  attributed  to  a  weakness  in  the  teaching  —  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  teaching  of  English  alone,  but  possibly  in  the  whole  round 
of  teaching. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  this  line  of  discussion  into  other 
elemeutary-school  branches;  but  I  shall  show  in  closing  that,  as  in 
arithmetic  and  language,  so  in  the  training  of  teachers,  the  shortcom- 
ings have  been  due  to  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  knowledge  and 
power,  and  a  confusion  of  means  and  ends.  In  a  word,  the  mistake 
has  here  been  made  of  accepting  a  knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
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which  must  be  classed  among  the  means  to  the  end,  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  power  to  teach,  which  is  the  real  end  of  training.  Psychology 
and  pedagogy  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  more  than  mere  memory 
studies,  so  that  they  come  within  the  domain  of  that  lower  area  in 
which  the  weakest  may  meet  the  strongest  on  the  same  footing,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  possible  a  condition  similar  to  that  what  was 
found  in  arithmetic  and  language,  namely,  ninety  per  cent  in  knowledge 
of  pedagogy  and  ten  per  cent  in  the  power  to  teach. 

If  we  recognize  that  the  supreme  end  of  pedagogy  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  to  teach,  or  the  power  to  develop  power  in  the  i)upil, 
and  that  this  power  must  be  regarded  as  the  one  specific  energy  capable 
of  driving  the  educational  wheels,  then  we  must  look  upon  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  teacher,  whether  of  psychology,  pedagogy, 
history,  literature,  or  what  not,  merely  as  her  store  of  raw  material,  in 
which  the  energy  is  pent  up  in  a  latent  state.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  problem  of  training  becomes  simply  the  problem  of  devel- 
oping the  greatest  amount  of  energy  out  of  a  given  amount  of  raw 
material.  And  the  keynote  to  development  is  exactly  the  same  in  the 
mental  as  it  has  been  in  the  physical  world.  In  the  latter,  progress 
has  been  brought  about  by  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  one  task  and 
following  that  task  with  a  more  difficult  one,  and  so  on,  until  the 
apparently  impossible  of  half  a  century  ago  has  come  to  be  mere  child's 
play  to-day.  In  education,  to  begin  with,  it  would  simply  be  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  school  in  our  block  shall  develop  as  much  power  in 
its  pupils  as  is  developed  in  the  school  around  the  corner,  and  next  to 
see  that  the  school  around  the  corner  shall  develop  as  much  power  as 
the  school  across  the  river,  etc.,  etc. 

However,  continuous  progress  in  education  cannot  be  secured  through 
manufactured  laws  of  teaching,  any  more  than  progi'ess  in  engineering 
can  be  brought  about  through  manufactured  laws  of  physics,  but  de- 
pends, first,  upon  the  recognition  of  a  law  of  nature,  which  must  be 
accepted  as  a  common  basis  of  calculation,  namely,  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  to  develop  power,  and,  secondly,  upon  an  advance  in  the 
minimum  demand  to  keep  pace  with  our  ability  to  eliminate  waste,  i.e., 
with  our  ability  to  generate  more  and  more  power  with  a  given  amount 
of  raw  material.  But  what  can  be  secured  through  man-made  laws,  in 
any  locality  to-day,  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  by  a  triflmg  additional 
expense,  is  a  system  of  supervision  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  law.  What  such  a  system  implies  will  be  discussed  in 
my  next  article.  J.  M.  Eice. 


THE   EUSSO-JAPANESE   IMBROGLIO. 

The  war  clouds  seem  to  be  looming  up  large  on  the  Ear  Eastern 
horizon,  and,  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  time,  they 
are  bound  to  burst  into  a  deluge  of  human  blood  on  the  expanse  of  the 
Yalu  Sea  —  the  theatre  of  modern  naval  warfare.  Eussia  and  Japan 
have  both  been  preparing  themselves  for  this  eventuality  for  some  time 
past.  This  great  war  may  be  deferred  to  some  more  or  less  remote  date, 
either  through  the  skill  of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  or  out  of  the 
sheer  financial  embarrassments  of  the  two  opponents ;  but  it  is  inevitable 
for  reasons  which  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  following  pages. 

The  famous  will  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Eussia  in  regard  to  the  reali- 
zation of  his  dream  of  a  Slavonic  world-empire  embracing  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Asia  has  been  acting  as  the  motive  power  of  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment and  guiding  its  course  during  the  last  century.  Ceaseless  activity 
in  all  directions,  whether  in  participating  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  in 
snatching  away  the  Northeastern  provinces  from  Turkey,  or  in  absorbing 
khanate  after  khanate  in  Central  Asia,  has  been  the  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  this  policy.  The  extension  of  the  ever-increasing  Empire  of 
the  White  Czar  has  been  going  on  like  the  expansion  of  an  inland  sea, 
whose  waters  overflowing  its  banks  rush  in  every  direction  and  cover 
simultaneously  large  areas  on  all  sides.  Eussia' s  forward  policy  in  its 
early  stages  was  characterized  by  warlike  exploits;  but,  having  learned 
a  wholesome  lesson  from  the  last  Eusso-Turkish  war,  she  took  a  leaf  out 
of  Great  Britain's  book  and  began  to  achieve  laurels  by  her  masterly 
activity  in  the  field  of  shrewd  diplomacy  and  profound  statesmanship. 
Thus,  during  a  long  spell  of  peace  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
she  has  been  enabled  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  establish 
new  industries,  and  connect  the  remotest  points  of  Europe  and  Asia  by 
railway  and  telegraph  lines,  thereby  extending  and  consolidating  her 
mighty  empire. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  while  Eussia  has  been  thus  engaged 
in  the  acquisition  of  her  peaceful  victories,  Japan,  a  mere  child  of  yester- 
day in  regard  to  her  national  entity  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word^ 
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has  been  trying  to  cast  off  her  infantile  pinafore  and  put  on  the  dress  of 
the  full-grown  modern  European  lady,  in  order  to  be  introduced  into  civil- 
ized society  and  admitted  into  the  comity  of  great  nations.  In  order  to 
qualify  herself  for  this  honor,  Japan  has  striven  hard.  She  has  sent 
her -sons  to  far-off  lands  —  England,  France,  Germany,  America,  and 
Switzerland  —  to  learn  what  is  best  in  these  various  countries  of  military 
and  naval  science,  of  mechanical  and  engineering  arts,  and  of  industrial 
and  commercial  methods  as  applied  in  the  Western  world.  In  early 
days  the  Japanese  were  known  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbors  as  bold 
and  adventurous  seamen ;  but  for  more  than  two  centuries  previous  to 
the  revolution  of  1868,  the  national  seclusion  enforced  by  the  Shoguns 
of  the  Takugawa  dynasty  had  stifled  all  maritime  enterprise.  It  was 
not  until  1877  that  Japan  seriously  entered  upon  the  acquisition  of 
modern  fighting  ships.  In  short,  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  a  navy  brought  into  being  so  rapidly  as  that  of  Japan.  Simul- 
taneously she  worked  with  ceaseless  energy  in  the  organization  of  her 
army  and  in  perfecting  the  theoretical  and  practical  science  of  war,  and 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  attain  the  highest  military  standard.  At 
military  manoeuvres  and  on  the  parade  grounds  the  earnestness,  the 
zeal,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  every  small  detail  of  drill  duty  was 
performed,  both  by  officers  and  men,  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  spectators 
with  wonder.  Truly,  there  is  no  parallel  case  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  a  nation,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  so 
suddenly  casting  off  her  old  shackles  and  becoming  filled  with  new  ideas 
entirely  unlike  the  traditional  ones.  Nay,  the  Japanese,  in  their  desire 
for  a  change  of  institutions  and  laws,  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  the  various  centres  of  light  and  learning  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, in  order  to  consult  the  savants  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  to 
find  which  of  the  known  religions  and  cults,  from  monotheism  to  atheism, 
was  most  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  civilization  and 
best  suited  for  adoption  as  a  state  religion  by  Japan.  They  collected 
the  views  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world ;  and,  finding  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  in  favor  of  non-interference  in  religious  matters,  they 
adopted  the  same  policy  for  theii'  own  nation. 

The  closer  contact  between  the  East  and  the  West  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  brought  to  light  the  terrible  fact  of  the 
existence  of  teeming  millions  of  the  ]\Iongolian  race,  amounting  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  human  family,  full  of  energy  and  power  of  endurance, 
occupying  a  vast  region  of  the  globe,  and  possessing  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  civilization  with  historic  records  dating  from  four  thousand 
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years  back.  This  discovery  has  filled  with  apprehension  the  minds  of 
the  far-seeing  statesmen  of  Em-ope,  and  they  have  dreaded  the  approach, 
in  the  not  very  distant  future,  of  a  coming  "Yellow  Peril ";  for  in  the 
life  of  nations  centuries,  they  argue,  count  but  as  days.  The  very 
thought  that  a  compact  mass  of  humanity,  like  the  Chinese,  comprising 
four  hundred  million  units,  might  become  seized  with  the  modern  idea 
of  progress  and  conquest  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  domains, 
and  migiit  oust  the  Caucasian  races  from  the  dominant  position  they 
are  now  occupying,  was  too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  This  very  dread 
of  the  reserved  energy  and  the  cumulative  forces  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
made  Eussia,  which  had  thousands  of  miles  of  territory  coterminous  with 
that  of  the  Chinese,  suffer  humiliation  on  many  an  occasion  at  the  hands 
of  John  Chinaman  concerning  insignificant  land  disputes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mongolia  and  Kashgar. 

The  Japanese,  quick-witted  as  they  are,  soon  perceived  in  this  Euro- 
pean apprehension  of  a  coming  "  Yellow  Peril "  an  ominous  symptom  of 
a  fast-approaching  "  White  Peril,"  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences 
upon  the  fate  of  the  yellow  race.  They  recalled  the  wise  words  of  an 
Eastern  sage :  "  O  philosopher,  fear  the  man  that  is  afraid  of  thee,  though 
thou  possessest  power  to  defeat  him  a  hundred  times.  The  reason  the 
serpent  thrusts  its  sting  into  the  shepherd's  foot  is  that  it  is  afraid  lest 
he  should  crush  its  head  with  a  stone. "  The  Japanese  realized  that  the 
yellow  race,  embracing  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Coreans,  though  numeri- 
cally very  strong,  was  devoid  of  all  the  advantages  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion confers,  and  was  not,  after  all,  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
inroad  of  the  white  races  of  the  West,  which,  though  not  numerically 
formidable,  were  armed  with  highly  developed  intellects,  with  the  fruits 
of  the  recently  discovered  sciences,  and  with  the  deadliest  weapons  of 
war,  and  were  therefore,  in  fact,  all-powerful.  And  they  gauged  the 
situation  aright.  Indications  of  the  "  White  Peril "  befalling  the  yellow 
race  were  not  wanting  to  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  the  shrewd  Japan- 
ese their  suspicion  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  a  Europe  armed  to  the 
teeth.  There  was  hardly  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  which  did 
not  belong  to  one  or  another  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Aus- 
tralasia was  a  British  possession.  The  memory  of  the  opium  war  that 
was  waged  against  China  by  a  most  Christian  nation,  namely.  Great 
Britain,  contributed  its  share  to  warn  the  Japanese  to  set  their  house  in 
order.  Then  came  another  warning  in  the  form  of  the  annexation  of 
Burmah  by  England  and  of  Tonquin  by  France  in  1885.  While  such 
events  were  taking  place  in  quick  succession,  the  Japanese  were  work- 
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ing  hard  to  regenerate  the  nation  and  organize  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  country. 

But  the  last  and  most  terrible  warning  that  the  Japanese  received, 
and  one  which  proved  to  he  too  much  for  even  the  long-suffering  patience 
of  the  hardly  grown-up  Empire  of  the  Eising  Sun,  was  in  May,  1891, 
when  the  Czar  Alexander  III  issued  a  ukase  commanding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Siberian  railway.  This  intelligence  came  upon  Japan  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  the  blue,  and  entirely  upset  her  equanimity.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Czar,  in  issuing  the  ukase,  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  reach,  through  the  then  projected  Siberian  railway  line,  the  Yalu 
Sea,  where  Russia  could  have  an  ice-free  harbor  all  the  year  round. 
The  Japanese  foresaw  that  a  dangerous  avalanche  was  coming  upon  the 
island  empire,  sliding  down  the  northern  slopes  of  Siberia,  slowly  but 
surely  crushing  every  obstacle  in  its  course,  jeopardizing  the  national 
existence  of  Japan,  and  destroying  all  hope  of  the  unification  of  the  yel- 
low race.  This  view  of  the  situation  was  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
fact  of  the  rapprochement  which  took  place  between  Eussia  and  France 
in  the  same  year,  1891,  and  which  was  demonstrated  to  the  world  at 
large  by  the  visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Kronstadt  the  same  summer. 
This  peculiar  cohesion  between  autocracy  and  democracy  was  interpreted 
in  Japan  to  signify  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Czar  had  cleverly 
secured  the  pecuniary  resources  of  France  to  draw  upon,  in  order  to  push 
on  with  the  gi*eatest  possible  haste  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
way, and  thus  connect  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Eussias  with  the  remotest 
corner  of  Asia.  The  dual  alliance  implied  also  the  possibility  of  the 
cooperation  of  France  and  Eussia  in  the  Far  East,  for  the  colonial  inter- 
ests of  France  were  growing  fast  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  Further,  two  years  had  hardly  elapsed  before  the  French  fleet 
blockaded  the  capital  of  Siam  and  France  annexed  all  the  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mekong.  These  incidents  exasperated  the 
Japanese,  and  they  resolved  to  act  with  all  possible  promptness  and  as- 
sert their  national  individuality.  They  determined  to  raise  against  the 
Eussian  tide  a  wall  stronger  than  the  famous  old  waU  of  China,  and  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  uncurbed  ambition  of  the  European  nations  in  Far 
Eastern  regions.  The  task,  though  herculean,  was  resolved  on,  and  the 
Japanese  began  to  work  at  it  with  downright  earnestness. 

The  problem  that  presented  itself  for  speedy  solution  to  Japanese 
statesmanship  was  threefold :  Fu'st,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  cir- 
cumstances and  means  should  be  created  by  which  the  machinery  for  the 
unification  and  regeneration  of  the   entire  yeUow   family,  comprising 
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Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Coreans,  should  be  set  in  motion.  Secondly,  it 
was  decided  that  this  work  of  unification  should  be  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  and  leadership  of  Japan,  that  the  pivot  of  all  Far-Eastern 
politics  should  be  fixed  at  Tokio,  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Eising  Sun,  and  that  the  Mikado  should  become  the  common  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  entire  Mongolian  system,  to  which  all  the  forces  of 
Pan-Mongolianism  should  draw  the  greater  and  lesser  bodies  of  political 
satellites  and  keep  them  in  perpetual  revolution  round  that  centre. 
Thirdly,  it  was  contemplated  to  ward  off  the  dangers  of  the  approaching 
"  White  Peril "  by  carrying  out  the  above  programme. 

All  this  was  something  like  the  scheme  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  re- 
gard to  the  unification  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  German 
states,  after  they  had  been  freed  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  into  the  com- 
pact entity  of  the  German  Empire  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  The 
Japanese  statesmen  adopted  the  same  policy  toward  China  that  was  util- 
ized by  Prince  Bismarck  in  1866  toward  Austria.  Prussia,  it  will  be 
remembered,  fought  against  Austria^  and  by  defeating  her  at  Sadowa 
released  the  German  states  from  the  control  of  that  country,  which  had 
been  using  them  as  mere  tools  for  her  own  interests ;  but  by  treating 
Austria,  after  her  defeat,  most  leniently,  Prussia  made  of  her  a  friend, 
destined  to  become  a  stanch  ally  of  the  German  Empire  that  was  to  be. 

The  hermit  empire  of  the  Corean  peninsula,  owing  to  its  geographi- 
cal contiguity  to  its  powerful  neighbors,  had  been  enjoying  for  centuries 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  dual  guardianship  of  China  and  Japan  over 
its  political  destinies.  It  was  something  like  playing  at  see-saw  between 
the  two  guardians,  both  moving  up  and  down  alternately  —  now  the  in- 
fluence of  Japan  predominating  over  Corea,  and  anon  that  of  China.  In 
1894  it  happened  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  greater  control 
over  Corean  affairs  than  Japan.  This  fact,  to  put  it  mildly,  afforded 
Japan  an  excuse  for  picking  a  quarrel  with  China,  and  she  took  time  by 
the  forelock.  The  misgovernment  of  China  in  Corea  became  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  day,  and  the  Japanese  press  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  Corean  grievances  and  with  cries  for  reform.  So  in  July,  1894, 
war  was  declared  by  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  against  the  Empire 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  When  the  conflict  between  the  giant  and  the 
dwarf  took  place,  the  whole  civiKzed  world  became,  so  to  speak,  specta- 
tors, and  awaited  the  result  with  bated  breath.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  irony  of  fate  reversed  the  case,  and  the  giant  became  the  dwarf  and 
the  dwarf  became  the  giant.  On  September  15  a  crushing  defeat  was 
inflicted  at  Ping-yang-yung,  in  Corea,  upon  the  hitherto  dreaded  warriors 
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of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  date  became  a  red-letter  day  in  the  na- 
tional calendar  of  Japan.  Within  a  week  after  this  glorious  victory  the 
well-equipped  fleet  of  China  was  destroyed  in  an  engagement  that  lasted 
only  a  few  hours.  By  the  beginning  of  October  not  a  Chinese  soldier 
was  left  on  the  soil  of  Corea,  and  the  Imperial  Japanese  troops  were 
chasing  the  fleeing  Chinese  on  the  mainland  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula. 

The  Mikado's  warriors  went  on  marching  victoriously  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  May,  1895,  matters  reached  the  climax,  and  the  object  long 
coveted  by  the  Japanese  nation  fell  into  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  She 
occupied  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  Yalu 
Sea.  The  time  for  peace  negotiations  arrived,  and  the  terms  of  indem- 
nity in  money  and  territory  were  discussed.  This  was  the  triumphant 
moment  for  Japan,  because  she  was  now  in  a  position  to  carry  out  in 
its  entirety  her  original  programme,  for  which  she  had  waged  war  against 
her  own  kith  and  kin.  She  was  now  in  a  position  to  annex  the  Liao- 
tung Peninsula,  thereby  shutting  the  door  forever  in  Eussia's  face  and 
preventing  her  from  gaining  an  entrance  into  Chinese  waters.  She 
could  then  gather  the  Chinese  and  Corean  nations  under  her  fostering 
care  by  bringing  them  into  line  with  modern  progress,  and  would  thus 
become  the  saviour  of  the  Orient  from  the  impending  "  White  Peril. " 
Accordingly,  the  most  important  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the 
one  on  which  Japan  laid  the  greatest  stress,  was  the  cession  to  her  of 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula  by  China.  But,  alas!  man  proposes  and  God 
disposes.  It  was  the  cruel  irony  of  fate  that  the  victories  of  Japan  has- 
tened the  very  calamity  she  desired  thereby  to  avert. 

At  the  time  the  Chino-Japanese  war  was  in  full  swing,  Russia  lost 
her  peace-loving  sovereign,  Alexander  III,  as  well  as  her  veteran  states- 
man, M.  De  Giers.  The  young  Czar,  Nicholas  II,  came  to  the  throne, 
and  Prince  Labanoff  became  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  great  statesman,  who  took  Prince  Bismarck  for  his  ideal  and  who 
received  from  contact  with  him  considerable  diplomatic  training,  had 
not  shown  any  particular  brightness  or  energy  at  Vienna,  whence  he  was 
summoned  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Empu^e.  But, 
owmg  to  favorable  circumstances  and  the  responsibility  of  the  post,  with 
freedom  of  action  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  capricious  interference  of 
Alexander  III  and  to  the  inexperience  of  the  young  Czar,  he  exhibited 
marvellous  energy  and  extraordinary  genius  in  playing  his  part  upon  the 
stage  of  world  politics.  In  the  short  period  of  eighteen  months  he  did 
for  Russia  what  had  not  been  achieved  by  any  minister  before  him  in  as 
many  years.     Prior  to  the  Eranco-German  war  of  1870  the  centre  of 
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world  politics  was  Paris,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Berlin  by  Bis- 
marck. It  was  through  the  masterful  genius  of  Prince  Labanoff  that 
the  gi'avitation  of  higher  politics  was  shifted  from  Berlin  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  now  rests.  When  he  took  the  affairs  of  the  empire  into 
his  hands,  the  situation  was  grave  and  demanded  the  highest  skill  on 
the  part  of  Bussian  statesmanship.  In  the  Near  East "  perfidious  Albion  " 
was  suspected  to  be  egging  on  the  Armenians  to  revolt  against  Turkey, 
in  the  hope  of  creating  an  autonomous  Armenia  as  a  buffer  state  against 
the  Russian  advance  toward  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates ;  while  in  the 
Far  East  victorious  Japan's  occupation  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and 
her  insistence  upon  the  cession  of  that  province  to  her  by  China  were 
ominous  signs  of  trouble. 

The  certainty  that  to  delay,  under  these  circumstances,  would  be 
tantamount  to  ruin  moved  Prince  Labanoff  to  act  with  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  to  bring  all  the  resources  of  his  inexhaustible  genius  to  bear 
upon  the  situation  in  order  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  empire  from 
being  arrested.  So  the  Eussian  statesman,  with  almost  miraculous 
ingenuity,  brought  all  the  apparently  irreconcilable  Powers  of  Europe 
into  line,  united  them  against  the  dark  designs  of  England  in  the  Near 
East,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  France  and  Germany  lodged  an  unam- 
biguous protest  against  the  acquisition  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  by 
Japan.  British  statesmanship,  being  at  its  wits'  end,  made  a  sorry  fig- 
ure both  in  the  Near  and  in  the  Far  East,  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  profes- 
sions of  friendship  for  Japan,  left  her  at  the  critical  moment  in  the 
lurch.  The  national  aspirations  of  Japan  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Japan  took  this  diplomatic  defeat,  at  the  height  of  the  triumph  of  her 
victorious  arms,  with  philosophic  calm.  She  devoted  the  moderate  sum 
of  money  received  from  China  to  increasing  her  army  and  navy,  and 
deferred  to  some  future  time  the  clash  of  arms  with  Eussia.  She  felt, 
moreover,  that  she  had  given  China  a  good  lesson,  which  she  hoped 
would  arouse  her  from  her  lethargy  and  ignorance  and  induce  her  to  fall 
in  with  her  enlightened  neighbor  in  shaping  the  common  destiny  of 
the  yellow  race. 

When  China,  which  had  been  long  dreaded  and  considered  as  a 
solid  mass  of  virile  humanity  impervious  to  all  outside  influences, 
proved  in  reality  to  be  incapable  of  resistance  to  the  rude  impact  of  the 
plucky  Japanese,  the  ambitions  of  the  Western  Powers  were  greatly 
stimulated.  A  deal  was  made  between  the  three  high  contracting  allies ; 
spheres  of  influence  were  marked  out  on  the  map ;  and  the  very  end  for 
which  the  Chino-Japanese  war  was  undertaken  was  defeated.     In  order 
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to  get  the  Japanese  troops  out  of  Chinese  territory  with  all  possible 
speed,  the  Czar  became  the  protector  of  the  dominions  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  stood  as  security  for  the  Chinese  loan  to  pay  off  the  war  indem- 
nity, and  proclaimed  to  the  world  at  large  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Celestial  Empire.  But  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
secret  deal  in  regard  to  the  division  of  Chinese  territory  among  them- 
selves had  to  wait  for  two  years  before  the  opportunity  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  their  self -allotted  "  spheres "  presented  itself.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  when  the  German  Emperor  was  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  world-empire  of  Germany  and  was  asking  the  Reichstag  to  vote 
for  the  extension  of  the  navy,  that  two  German  missionaries  were  very 
opportunely  and  conveniently  massacred  at  Yen-chao-fu  in  Shantung,  in 
the  bay  of  Kiao-chao.  There  was  at  the  time  a  little  dispute  also 
about  monetary  matters  between  the  Fatherland  and  the  Government  of 
Hayti.  With  one  stroke  of  policy  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
William,  gained  three  points  in  one  day.  On  November  14,  1897, 
while  in  the  Orient  German  marines  were  occupying  the  port  of  Kiao- 
chao,  in  the  Occident  another  German  naval  officer  was  receiving  money- 
bags from  the  Haytian  Government  at  the  threat  of  bombardment;  and 
this  glorious  double  achievement  of  the  German  navy  impressed  the 
Eeichstag  so  convincingly  that  it  voted  without  demur  $125,000,000 
for  the  naval  programme.  Thus  did  the  Emperor  break  the  ice  in  refer- 
ence to  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  methods  adopted  by  Ger- 
many and  Russia  in  regard  to  the  scramble  after  Chiuese  territory. 
Germany,  who  led  the  way,  went  with  her  "mailed  fist "  to  seize  upon 
Kiao-chao  to  turn  it  into  a  Chinese  Gibraltar  for  the  German  fleet  and 
a  Chinese  Hamburg  for  German  commerce ;  while  Russia,  full  of  com- 
passion for  her  afflicted  ward,  acquired  through  her  clever  diplomacy 
Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  —  to  prevent  which  acquisition  the  Chiuo- 
Japanese  war  was  fought  —  under  the  title  of  usufruct.  These  German 
and  Russian  coups  coming  iu  rapid  succession  upset  the  equanimity  of 
the  British  cabinet.  They  yelled  and  shouted,  and  some  of  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  Salisbury  ministry  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  they 
would  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  at  all  costs,  even  at 
the  cost  of  war ;  but  in  vain. 

The  years  1898  and  1899  were  characterized  by  the  overwhelming 
demands  made  upon  China  by  the  European  Powers,  which  wrung  all 
sorts  of  concessions  from  her.  This  extraordinary  procedure  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  which  baffled  even  the 
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wit  of  the  veteran  statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang,  set  the  scholars  of  China, 
who  from  time  immemorial  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  all  outsiders 
as  "foreign  devils,"  thinking.  The  Boxer  rising  of  1900  was  the  re- 
sult. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Eussia,  too,  had  a  hand  in  foment- 
ing that  conflagration ;  for  the  Siberian  railway  was  approaching  its  com- 
pletion, and  the  time  was  ripe  for  pouncing  upon  Manchuria  before  Japan 
could  complete  her  naval  and  military  programme.  The  Boxer  rising, 
the  siege  of  the  Legations  in  Peking,  and  the  despatch  of  troops  by  the 
Western  Powers  are  recent  events. 

There  are  two  things  closely  connected  with  the  Boxer  rising  of  1900 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present  tension  between  Eassia 
and  Japan,  and  therefore  demand  special  attention.  The  first  point  is 
that  the  Japanese,  who  were  much  enamored  by  the  glamour  of  European 
civilization,  had  now  their  first  opportunity  of  freely  mixing  with  Euro- 
pean soldiers.  But  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Em-opean  soldiers  toward 
helpless  Chinese  men  and  women  was  anything  but  worthy  of  civilized 
people,  and  caused  the  Japanese  to  modify  their  opinions  a  great  deal. 
They  reflected  upon  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  their  race  if  Europeans 
were  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  They 
therefore  made  up  their  minds  to  resist  such  a  calamity  with  all  their 
might  and  main,  and  even  to  risk  their  national  existence,  as  soon  as 
they  were  ready,  to  ward  it  off  from  their  brethren.  The  second  point 
is  that  when  other  nations  sent  their  troops  to  China  in  1900,  Eussia 
sent  her  troops  too.  When  the  Boxer  rising  had  been  suppressed  and 
peace  and  order  prevailed  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  all  the  Powers  with- 
drew their  troops  from  China,  excepting  Eussia,  which  only  shifted  her 
soldiers  from  one  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  another,  and,  keeping 
her  Cossack  regiments  near  at  hand,  began  to  blackmail  China  right  and 
left. 

Great  Britain  —  which  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  a  deadly  war  in 
South  Africa,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  seems  even  yet  paralyzed  — 
seeing  her  position  in  the  Orient  undermined  by  Eussian  activity,  first 
made  overtures  to  Germany  by  submitting  her  claims  in  the  Yangtse 
valley,  but,  finding  the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  of  little  practical  avail, 
fell  back  upon  Japan,  and  in  1901  contracted  a  defensive  alliance  with 
her.  England  went  even  a  little  further,  and  evacuated  the  port  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  which  she  had  taken  over  from  Japan  in  order  to  keep 
watch  over  Eussian  movements  across  the  bay  at  Port  Arthur,  setting  a 
good  example  for  Eussia  to  follow  suit.  Eussia,  however,  did  not  budge 
an  inch,  either  at  the  threat  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  or  at  Eng- 
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land's  gracious  evacuation  of  Wei-hai-wei.  She  has  evidently  taken 
another  leaf  out  of  England's  book,  and  wants  to  remain  in  Manchuria 
as  England  has  done  in  Egypt,  in  spite  of  all  her  solemn  promises  to 
the  world  to  evacuate  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Russia,  since 
she  obtained  a  footing  on  Chinese  territory,  has  not  relaxed  her  hold  on 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  her  intention  to  stay  there,  has 
erected  fortifications,  has  accumulated  supplies  of  food  and  war  material, 
has  massed  troops,  and  has  collected  a  strong  fleet.  Moreover,  she  has 
been  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  hermit  empii-e  of  Corea  ever  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  and  is  never  tired  of  intrigu- 
ing with  the  statesmen  of  that  country  and  scaring  the  life  out  of  the 
Mikado's  Government. 

Thus  has  been  developing  during  the  last  nine  years  this  Russo- 
Japanese  imbroglio,  which  threatens  to  culminate  in  one  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  of  modern  times.  It  must  now  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the 
causes  of  dispute  between  Russia  and  Japan  are  of  a  permanent  nature, 
of  gradual  growth,  and  of  irreconcilable  character,  and  that  war  between 
these  nations  is  apparently  inevitable.  While  it  may  not  come  off  in 
the  immediate  future,  it  seems  unavoidable,  for  Russia  has  gi-adually 
acquired  a  position  which  has  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East,  and  she  is  not  willing  to  be  dislodged  from  her  enviable 
position  without  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  Corea  and 
Manchmia  be  released  from  the  clutches  of  Russia  or  be  left  in  her  ever- 
lasting grip  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  Japan. 

There  are  two  questions  which  now  force  themselves  upon  our  atten- 
tion :  First,  will  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  be  averted  for  good  if 
Russia  sticks  to  Manchuria  and  waives  her  claims  upon  Corea,  leaving 
Japan  a  free  hand  in  the  latter  country  ?  This  is,  in  fact,  the  trump 
card  in  the  hands  of  Russia's  diplomacy,  and  in  the  last  resort  she  will 
make  use  of  it  to  extricate  herself  from  this  entanglement  if  the  war 
party  does  not  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  council  of  the  Czar.  Perhaps 
her  delay  in  coming  out  with  this  proposal  may  be  a  trick  to  tire  the 
patience  of  Japan  and  make  her  accept  what  Russia  would  only  reluct- 
antly yield  to  her  in  the  end.  This  arrangement  would  be  a  sort  of 
compromise  for  the  time  being  and  would  deprive  Japan  of  a  casus  belli 
for  the  present;  but  the  larger  question  of  the  safety  of  the  yellow  race 
would  remain  unsolved.  In  the  event  of  such  a  policy  being  adopted, 
the  diplomacy  of  Japan  would  be  employed  in  arousing  China  from  her 
slumber  to  become  her  ally  and  to  prepare  for  a  defence  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.     So,  if  Russia,  provided  she  continues  progressing  without 
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interruption,  should  become  all-powerful  in  the  future,  tlie  two  Mon- 
golian Powers  would  be  capable  of  joining  issue  with  her.  The  second 
question  is :  Are  the  two  combatants  ready  for  the  conflict  if  it  comes 
off  now?  What  is  their  relative  military,  naval,  and  financial  strength 
on  the  spot,  and  what  will  be  the  possible  effect  of  this  war  upon  the 
combatants,  as  well  as  on  the  world  at  large  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Russia  and  Japan  have  been  preparing 
for  this  eventuality  for  several  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  Russia  has  at  present  in  Chinese  waters  a  powerful  fleet,  al- 
most equal  to  the  Japanese  fleet  in  tonnage,  speed,  armament  of  ships, 
and  armor.  She  has  also  been  storing  Welsh  coal,  like  Japan,  for  six 
years.  As  to  the  Russian  army  on  the  spot,  ever  since  Port  Arthur 
was  snatched  from  the  victorious  Japanese,  Russian  troopships  and 
transports  have  been  landing  men,  arms,  and  supplies  in  Chinese  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  Siberian  Railway  as  soon  as  completed  also  began  to  pour 
its  swarm  of  soldiers  into  the  Orient.  Russia  has  thus  collected,  as  re- 
port goes,  400,000  troops  in  the  Far  East,  to  oppose  which  the  Mikado 
has  500,000  trained  soldiers  ready  to  be  mobilized  at  any  moment.  In 
regard  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  rival  nations,  to  begin 
with,  the  navies  of  both  countries  will  be  crippled,  if  at  least  one  of 
them  is  not  completely  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  clock  of  their 
progress  will  be  set  back  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Russia,  under  the  present  circumstances,  can  conquer 
the  island  emphe  and  dictate  terms  at  Tokio,  or  vice  versa.  Japan  pos- 
sesses a  decided  advantage  over  her  opponent  in  having  the  base  of 
operations  and  supply  close  by,  while  Russia  will  have  to  bring  every- 
thing from  across  the  continent  —  a  necessity  which  will  tell  heavily 
upon  her  sinews  of  war.  She  will  no  longer  remain  a  dominant  Power, 
as  she  is  now,  in  reference  to  world  politics.  If  she  should  not  come 
off  best  in  the  fight,  it  may  be  that  this  war  will  turn  out  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  Ear  East,  for  an  active  anti-for- 
eign agitation  is  going  on  within  China  itself,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
famous  San-ho-hui,  or  Society  of  Triple  Harmony,  from  which  emanated 
the  Boxers  who  figured  so  prominently  during  the  events  of  1900.  The 
following  extract  from  its  circular  inviting  members  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing to  be  convened  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  Second  Moon  is 
rather  suggestive:  "In  these  days  the  hearts  of  all  people  are  ill  at  ease 
because  foreigners  are  everywhere  seizing  our  inheritance.  .  .  .  We  are 
ground  down  in  the  dust.     W^ien  shall  we  be  delivered  ? " 

So  it  is  possible  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Japanese  contest, 
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Russia  may  have  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Boxers  of  the  Laud  of  the 
Morning  Calm.  Her  reverse  in  the  East  would  also  give  an  impetus  to 
revolutionary  societies  to  make  matters  warm  for  her  at  home.  The 
general  effect  of  the  war  upon  Russia  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
South  African  war  upon  England,  if  not  worse,  so  that  both  these  coun- 
tries would  be  on  a  par  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving their  condition.  Politically,  Germany  would  then  become  the 
first  Power  in  the  world,  and  the  commercial  supremacy  would  be 
shared  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  France,  the  ally  of 
Russia,  would  be  of  little  avail  to  her  in  the  Orient,  for  the  people  of 
the  republic  would  not  allow  their  Government  to  participate  in  a  con- 
flict in  the  Far  East  while  Germany  remained  neutral.  The  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  China  is  merely  commercial;  and  to  maintain  an 
open  door  in  Manchuria,  which  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  other 
countries,  would  not  warrant  Secretary  Hay  in  involving  this  country 
in  a  war  in  far  Asiatic  regions.  However,  the  moral  support  of  this 
country  in  favor  of  Japan  would  not  be  without  its  value  against  Rus- 
sian breach  of  faith. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  alternative  by  which  this  war  could  be 
avoided  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  Russia  could  be  ousted  from  Man- 
churia. If  England  would  only  join  Japan  and  China  seriously,  and 
present  an  unambiguous  ultimatum  to  Russia  demanding  the  evacuation 
of  Manchuria,  following  Russia's  own  example  of  1895,  the  latter  coun- 
try would  be  obliged  to  give  in.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  England 
made  a  so-called  railway  convention  with  Russia  in  1899,  in  which  all 
the  territory  outside  the  great  Wall  of  China  was  recognized  as  within 
the  Russian  sphere.  The  real  fact  is  that  England  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  helping  her  ally.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  already  em- 
barked on  a  fishing  excursion  in  troubled  waters ;  that  is,  she  has  resolved 
to  conquer  Thibet  while  Russia  and  Japan  are  at  loggerheads  in  the  Far 
East,  and  also  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubled  situation  in  the  Near 
East  by  bringing  under  her  direct  control  the  tribal  states  of  Southern 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  accomplish  which  Lord  Curzon,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  made  a  tour  in  that  region  the  other  day. 

But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  which  faces  Russia  and  Japan  at 
present,  and  that  is  the  disturbed  condition  existing  in  the  financial 
world.  The  late  South  African  war  has  rendered  the  monetary  situation 
in  England  precarious,  as  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
ment Japan  broached  in  her  desperation  the  question  of  a  Japanese  loan, 
there  was  a  panic  on  the  London  money  market.     On  the  other  hand, 
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the  present  friendly  attitude  of  France  toward  England  and  Italy  would 
add  to  the  difiiculty  of  any  speedy  subscription  to  a  Russian  loan  to  be 
floated  in  Paris.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  finances 
may  act  as  a  curb  upon  the  war  passions  of  both  countries.  It  is  appar- 
ent, however,  from  the  flying  visit  to  Paris  of  Count  Lamsdorff,  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  from  the  exuberance  of  cordiality 
between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  exhibited  at  theii'  recent  meetings  at 
Wiesbaden  and  Darmstadt,  coupled  with  the  lionization  of  the  German 
marines  by  the  Russians  at  Vladivostock  some  time  ago,  that  Russia  is 
endeavoring  by  these  means  to  conceal  her  financial  difficulties  in  order 
to  browbeat  Japan.  She  intends  to  force  her  to  accept  the  Russian 
terms  by  a  demonstration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
1895,  while  the  chaotic  conditions  prevailing  in  England  render  that 
country  unable  to  stand  by  Japan  in  her  emergency. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  compelled  to  reaffirm  that,  in  spite  of  all  indi- 
cations to  the  contrary,  the  popular  feeling  in  China  and  Japan  is  so 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger  confronting  the  yellow  race  that  it 
may  at  any  moment  pass  beyond  the  control  of  statesmanship  and  diplo- 
macy ;  and  if  Russia  persists  in  her  interference  in  Corea  and  refuses  to 
evacuate  Manchuria,  this  moment  may  soon  arrive. 

Muhammad  Bakakatullah. 


INTEENATIONAL  CHESS  TOUKNAMENTS. 

Much  to  the  delight  of  the  admirers  of  the  royal  game  of  chess,  an 
international  tournament  is  announced  for  next  spring,  the  contest  to 
take  place  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania.  The  following  eight 
foreign  exponents  have  been  invited:  Dr.  Lasker,  Dr.  Tarrasch,  and 
Messrs.  Maroczy,  Tschigorin,  Janowski,  Schlechter,  Burns,  and  Teich- 
man.  There  are  also  to  be  eight  American  players,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing seven  have  already  received  invitations :  Messrs.  Pillsbury,  Mar- 
shall, Napier,  Showalter,  Lipschutz,  Hodges,  and  Barry.  It  is  likely 
that  all  will  accept.  The  tournament  is  to  be  a  one-round  affair,  that 
is,  each  participant  will  play  one  game  with  every  competitor;  so  that 
the  contest  will  probably  last  about  a  month,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  tournament  promises 
to  be  of  particular  interest ;  for,  besides  offering  an  opportunity  to  each 
competitor  to  excel  in  an  exciting  race,  it  will  demonstrate  what  degree 
of  success  an  American  contingent  can  achieve  against  a  formidable  array 
of  experts  from  abroad. 

The  selection  of  European  entries  was  not  an  ^asy  task ;  but  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  acquitted  itself  very  creditably.  Players  who  had  ex- 
celled in  bygone  years,  but  who  had  not  been  equally  successful  in  more 
recent  events,  were  not  included  in  the  list ;  nor  were  any  invited  whose 
successes  had  been  but  moderate.  Only  the  star  competitors  in  the 
most  recent  contests  were  selected ;  so  that  the  list  comprises  the  cham- 
pion of  the  world,  the  champions  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Eussia,  and  the  foremost  players  of  England  and  France.  The  Ameri- 
can contingent,  apart  from  Pillsbury,  contains  but  four  entries  of  per- 
sons who  have  participated  in  previous  international  tournaments, 
namely,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Napier,  Showalter  and  Lipschutz.  The 
others  are  debutants,  at  least  so  far  as  international  tournaments  are 
concerned,  and  their  efforts  will  therefore  be  extremely  interesting  to 
follow,  more  particularly  as  the  gentlemen  m  question  have  already 
given  a  creditable  account  of  themselves  in  other  competitions. 

An  international  tournament  in  which  only  the  foremost  exponents 
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of  the  game  will  be  engaged,  and  which  will  involve  an  exciting  race  for 
supremacy,  is  sure  to  prove  attractive.  So  long,  at  least,  as  the  contest 
lasts  and  the  ultimate  outcome  is  in  doubt,  the  interest  will  be  wide- 
spread and  intense.  One  feature  of  an  international  tournament  is  that 
the  games  produced  are  apt  to  be  of  high  merit,  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
and  often  instructive  to  devotees  of  chess.  Were  it  not  for  such  advan- 
tages, costly  affairs  of  this  kind  would  not  be  arranged  as  frequently  as 
they  have  been  in  recent  years. 

To  what  extent  an  international  tournament  benefits  the  game  and 
stimulates  chess-playing  can  be  forcibly  illustrated  by  reference  to  past 
contests.  Suffice  it  here  to  cite  a  few  notable  events,  such  as  have  po- 
tently influenced  the  game  in  this  country,  and  contributed  to  bring  it 
to  its  present  stage  of  efficiency.  The  first  of  these  was  the  New  York 
tournament  of  1857,  won  by  Morphy,  who  soon  after  his  victory  started 
on  his  European  tour,  during  which  he  defeated  the  foremost  players  of 
his  time.  Many  factors  served  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  his  achieve- 
ment. His  brilliancy  of  attack,  his  grandeur  of  conception,  his  won- 
derful blindfold  play,  and  the  series  of  victories  won  by  him  in  rapid 
succession  —  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  youthfulness  of  the 
player  —  were  well  adapted  to  make  a  profound  impression ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  attending  his  brilliant,  but  unfortunately  brief,  career  is 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  game.  Among  the  tournaments  that 
followed,  the  Paris  contest  of  1867  should  be  mentioned ;  for  the  winner, 
Kolisch,  challenged  Morphy,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  latter  would 
again  enter  the  field.  As  Kolisch,  however,  had  not  been  successful  in 
his  contests  with  Paulsen  and  Anderssen,  opponents  whom  Morphy  had 
defeated,  the  American  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  renew  his  activity. 

Of  the  subsequent  events,  the  London  tournament  of  1883  deserves 
attention.  This  contest  was  won  by  Zukertort  in  brilliant  style,  and 
fairly  amazed  the  world  of  chess.  Indeed,  Zukertort' s  performance  in 
the  tournament  referred  to  stands  unsurpassed ;  and  whenever  a  bril- 
liant, decisive  victory  is  achieved,  followers  of  the  game  are  in  the  habit 
of  comparing  it  with  the  performance  in  the  famous  tournament  of  1883. 
Incidentally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  during  the  sixteen  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  Paris  tournament  of  1867  and  the  London 
contest  of  1883,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  international  tourna- 
ments, whereas  during  the  previous  sixteen  years,  i.e.,  from  the  London 
tournament  of  1851  to  the  Paris  contest  of  1867,  there  had  been  but 
one. 

Shortly  after  the  London  tournament  of  1883,  Steinitz  came  to  this 
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country;  and  in  1886  a  match  was  arranged  between  him  and  Zuker- 
tort,  which  Steinitz  won.  A  few  words  should  here  be  devoted  to  the 
remarkable  career  of  the  late  champion,  who,  durmg  his  prolonged 
activity,  so  materially  influenced  the  game  abroad  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  who,  as  player,  critic,  and  instructor  alike,  made  a  lasting 
impression. 

Steinitz  did  not  enter  the  arena  —  as  Morphy  had  done  —  a  full- 
fledged  champion.  On  the  contrary,  he  rose  step  by  step,  until  he 
reached  the  championship,  which  he  valiantly  maintained  for  twenty - 
eight  years.  Nor  was  his  play,  however  artistic,  profound,  and  scien- 
tific it  may  have  been,  apt  to  arouse  enthusiasm;  for,  instead  of  the 
brilliant,  dashing  attack,  so  conspicuous  in  Morphy's  methods,  Steinitz's 
tactics  were  conservative.  In  1866,  in  a  match  with  Anderssen, 
Steinitz  won  the  championship  of  the  world.  Those  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  match,  foremost  among  whom  was 
the  late  English  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Eussell  of  Killowen,  were 
more  surprised  than  pleased  at  the  result ;  for  they  did  not  like  the  new 
champion's  style  of  playing.  Steinitz  more  firmly  established  his  repu- 
tation by  gaining  well-merited  victories  at  the  Vienna  international 
tournameuts  of  1873  and  1882,  and  by  various  other  successful  matches. 
His  noteworthy  achievements  he  ascribed  largely  to  his  method  of  play- 
ing, which  he  designated  as  the  "modern  school."  He  was  a  student 
and  an  enthusiast,  and,  in  the  belief  that  a  publication  of  his  theories 
would  benefit  the  game,  he  extensively  promulgated  the  results  of  his 
researches.  After  he  had  made  his  home  in  this  country,  he  went  even 
further,  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  case,  endeavored  to  show  short- 
comings in  Morphy's  tactics,  by  trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  Ameri- 
can's efforts  had  been  overestimated  and  that  his  style  of  playing  —  the 
so-called  "  old  school "  —  could  not  be  safely  adopted  against  an  im- 
proved defence. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  these  detracting  articles  led  to  con- 
troversies which  sometimes  became  unnecessarily  sharp,  while,  of  course, 
they  did  not  decide  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  Naturally, 
these  discussions  did  not  tend  to  make  Steinitz  more  popular,  although 
they  may  have  benefited  the  cause  of  chess ;  for  players  became  inter- 
ested, and  once  more  examined  Morphy's  games,  comparing  them  with 
the  methods  of  Steinitz.  At  that  time,  the  question  of  superiority  lay 
between  Morphy  and  Steinitz.  Since  then,  it  has  successively  been 
Morphy  vs.  PiUsbury,  and  Morphy  vs.  Lasker.  Whenever  an  excep- 
tional success  is  achieved,  whenever  a  brilliant  star  appears  on  the  hori- 
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zon  of  chess,  comparison  with  Morphy  is  sure  to  follow.  Inasmuch  as 
even  persons  not  familiar  with  the  game  have  manifested  interest  in 
this  matter,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  the  opinions  of  a  few 
competent  judges  relative  to  the  point  at  issue. 

Mr.  James  McConnell,  of  New  Orleans,  already  a  distinguished 
amateur  at  the  time  of  Morphy,  has  had  the  privilege  of  contesting 
games  with  the  latter,  and  also  with  practically  all  the  leading  players 
that  have  since  appeared.  Mr.  McConnell  unhesitatingly  asserts  that 
Morphy' s  play  impressed  him  more  than  that  of  any  other  master.  The 
same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Arnous  de  Eivi^re,  of  Paris,  who  likewise 
met  Morphy  and  his  most  distmguished  successors.  Among  the  other 
prominent  adherents  of  the  great  American  is  the  Russian  champion 
Tschigorin.  There  are,  however,  many  experts,  as  well  as  amateurs, 
who  believe  that  Steinitz  was  correct. 

The  more  useful  phase  of  Steinitz' s  activity,  however,  may  be  found 
in  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  sixth  American  chess  congress,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  only  international  tournament  ever  held  in  this 
country.  Steinitz,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  such  con- 
tests, knew  that  while  the  local  support  would  be  fairly  liberal,  the 
contributions  from  without  would  probably  be  rather  limited.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  describe  and  annotate  the  games  of  the  tournament,  and 
to  have  the  result  published  in  book  form.  Five  hundred  copies  were 
to  be  issued  at  a  subscription  price  of  $10.  Steinitz  himself  was  con- 
tent with  a  merely  nominal  sum  in  compensation  for  his  very  elaborate 
work  on  this  book,  the  proceeds  from  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  amount  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
contest.  The  tournament  thus  arranged  was  held  in  New  York  in 
1889,  and  proved  a  success  so  far  as  personal  skill  and  the  quality  of 
the  games  were  concerned.  The  showing  of  the  American  players, 
however,  was  somewhat  disappointing.  Only  the  sixth  prize,  won  by 
Lipschutz,  remained  here,  and  even  Lipschutz  is  not  a  native  of  this 
country. 

In  1893  another  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  an  international  tour- 
nament, which  would  have  been  very  appropriate  at  the  time  because 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  necessary 
amount  could  not  be  raised.  Probably  this  circumstance  was  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  American  contingent  in  the  previous  contest ;  for  the 
necessary  enthusiasm  was  certainly  lacking.  Only  one  small  contest 
took  place,  and  this  was  easily  won  by  Lasker,  there  being  thirteen 
winning  games,  no  losses,  and  no  draws.     The  next  year  a  similar  tour- 
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nament  was  arranged,  and  it  was  won  by  Steinitz,  who,  however,  was 
at  that  time  no  longer  the  champion,  having  meanwhile  suffered  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Lasker.  This  did  not  end  Steinitz' s  eventful  career, 
but  it  practically  closed  the  period  of  his  remarkable  successes.  The 
important  matches  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive literary  productions,  his  chess  exhibitions,  and  his  successful  efforts 
in  bringing  about  an  international  tournament  in  America  —  all  these 
served  to  confer  distinction  upon  the  man  and  permanently  to  benefit 
the  game,  especially  in  this  country. 

While  actual  enthusiasm  did  not  prevail  during  the  leadership  of 
Steinitz,  it  was  strongly  aroused  by  the  next  tournament  held,  the  so- 
called  Hastings  congress  of  1895.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Brook- 
lyn Chess  Club  showed  an  enterprising  spirit  when  it  decided  to  be 
represented  in  this  tournament  by  Mr.  Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury,  a  rising 
young  player.  At  first,  it  was  rather  doubtful  whether  the  entry  would 
be  accepted  at  all;  and,  when  it  was  accepted,  devotees  of  the  game 
did  not  expect  any  particular  success  —  indeed,  it  was  believed  that 
Pillsbury  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  formidable  field  arrayed 
against  him.  He  not  only  held  his  own,  however,  but  did  more  than 
that :  he  won  first  honors,  actually  surpassing  the  efforts  of  the  foremost 
players  of  the  day.  The  surprise  at  the  result  was  immense.  The 
Brooklyn  Chess  Club  planned  a  reception  in  honor  of  its  representative, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Franklin  Chess  Club,  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  affair  a  national  one.  The  ovation  proved  a  memorable  event, 
the  addresses  of  notable  speakers  lending  splendor  to  the  occasion.  As 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  Pillsbury 's  victory  were  clearly  enunciated 
at  the  time  in  the  brilliant  address  of  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer,  a  repetition  of 
the  principal  facts  stated  therein  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

It  was  thirty-eight  years  after  the  famous  victory  of  Morphy  that 
Pillsbury  once  more  gave  extraordinary  prestige  to  the  cause  of  chess  in 
America.  In  some  respects,  the  circumstances  attending  the  victory 
of  the  new  champion  furnished  by  America  were  similar  to  those  under 
which  the  great  game  of  1857  was  contested.  Both  Pillsbury  and  his 
distinguished  opponent,  Lasker,  were  young  men,  like  theii*  famous  prede- 
cessors, Morphy  and  Von  der  Lasa.  They  both  immediately  achieved 
world-wide  fame.  In  both  cases,  also,  the  men  were  pitted  against  the 
foremost  players  of  theii*  time,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  Mor- 
phy's  competitors  comprised  the  fifteen  best  players  of  America,  while 
those  of  PiUsbury  included  the  twenty-one  greatest  experts  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  that  enhances  the  splendor  of  Pills- 
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Ijuiy's  victory;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  to  play  twenty- 
one  games  "against  as  many  masters,"  while  Morphy  contested  but 
eigliteen  games  against  four  opponents.  Again,  while  Morphy' s  win- 
ning percentage  was  placed  at  86,  and  Pillsbury's  at  79,  the  latter  had  to 
contest  a  greater  number  of  games,  and  that  with  five  times  as  many 
players  as  were  engaged  by  his  predecessor  —  players  of  comparatively 
higher  ability  than  those  which  figured  in  the  tournament  of  1857, 
when  the  standard  of  chess,  also,  was  not  as  high  as  it  is  to-day.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  Pillsbury's  achievement  in  the  contest 
referred  to  may  justly  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  that  of  Morphy. 

So  much  for  the  victory  of  Pillsbury,  which  led  to  an  unprecedented 
activity  in  American  chess.  The  annual  cable  contest  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  Sir  George  Newnes  trophy  was  inaugurated  soon  thereafter, 
and  was  shortly  followed  by  the  college  cable  match  (Columbia,  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  and  Yale  vs.  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  for  the  Isaac 
L.  Eice  trophy  —  also  an  annual  affair.  Even  a  parliamentary  cable 
match  was  subsequently  arranged.  A  national  correspondence  chess 
association,  named  in  honor  of  Pillsbury,  was  also  formed;  and  this  asso- 
ciation now  embraces  more  than  one  thousand  members  and  arranges 
successful  and  interesting  contests.  Pillsbury  participated  in  most  of 
the  subsequent  international  tournaments,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self very  creditably.  In  the  marvellous  blindfold  exhibitions  given  by 
him  he  sometimes  played  twenty  to  twenty-two  games  simultaneously, 
creating  a  genuine  sensation  everywhere.  Nevertheless,  the  brilliant 
performance  at  Hastings  surpassed  his  subsequent  efforts  in  international 
tournaments. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  becomes  manifest  that  international  tourna- 
ments have  benefited  chess  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  asserted  with 
equal  truth  that  such  events  have  also  stimulated  the  game  abroad,  as, 
for  example,  in  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  various  other 
countries.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  international  tournaments 
produce  games  distinguished  by  extraordinary  skill  and  brilliancy ;  that 
they  often  result  in  advancing  the  theory  of  chess ;  and  that,  by  excit- 
ing a  widespread  publicity,  they  tend  to  stir  up  interest  in  the  game. 
The  question  nevertheless  arises :  Are  the  international  tournaments,  now 
following  one  another  in  increasingly  rapid  succession,  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  extensive  development  of  chess-playing  in  recent  years,  or  is  there, 
perhaps,  another  reason  for  the  constantly  increasing  popularity  of  the 
game  ?  In  other  words,  may  not  these  contests  merely  be  the  outcome 
of  an  increased  demand? 
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It  is  quite  likely  that  the  latter  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case. 
Undoubtedly,  contests  of  magnitude,  in  which  exceptional  performances 
are  recorded,  impress  those  familiar  with  the  game,  impelling  them  to 
greater  activity.  Yet  Philidor's  remarkable  successes  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  did  not  result  in  extensive  chess-playing,  nor  did  the  brilliancy 
of  Labourdonnais.  Morphy's  surprising  triumphs,  it  is  true,  caused 
widespread  admiration;  yet  there  was  no  noticeable  increase  in  chess- 
playing  consequent  upon  his  successes.  Had  it  been  possible  to  arrange 
international  tournaments,  say,  a  century  ago,  these  certainly  would 
have  caused  amazement;  but  the  practice  of  the  game  would  neverthe- 
less have  remained  desultory.  On  the  other  hand,  had  there  been  no 
contest  whatever  of  recent  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  interest  in  chess 
would  still  have  increased,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

The  last  fifty  years  liave  brought  about  wonderful  changes  in  our 
life,  and  amazing  progress  is  noticeable  in  every  direction.  Steam  and 
electricity,  applied  to  practical  purposes,  improved  machinery,  and  other 
inventions  of  a  most  varied  character  have  greatly  stimulated  competi- 
tion, which  is  becoming  ever  keener  and  more  exacting.  A  wider  field 
is  now  afforded  to  intellectual  activity,  and  an  ever  greater  number  of 
persons  are  induced,  if  not  compelled,  to  devote  themselves  to  pursuits 
involving  intense  mental  effort. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  game  of  chess  is  complicated 
in  its  elements,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  acquire  even  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  it.  Progress,  therefore,  is  both  difficult  and  slow.  The 
problems  presenting  themselves  at  the  various  stages  of  the  game  require 
concentration  of  mind  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Such  effort,  of 
course,  has  never  been  congenial  to  those  engaged  in  mere  routine  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  financiers,  as  well 
as  other  professional  and  business  men  —  in  fact  all  those  whose  pursuits 
in  life  call  for  exacting  mental  exertion  —  find  the  game  both  fascinat- 
ing and  useful.  It  affords  them  a  much-needed  and  complete  relief. 
No  matter  how  vexatious  the  proposition  confronted  in  daily  life  may 
be,  no  matter  how  persistently  it  may  force  itself  upon  the  mind,  it  is 
forgotten  so  long  as  the  player  is  absorbed  in  his  game.  Hence,  the  dev- 
otees of  chess  are  constantly  becoming  more  numerous.  When  the 
slight  progress  made  during  past  centuries  is  compared  with  the  rapid 
growth  in  recent  years,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  royal  game  had 
been  invented  ages  ahead  of  its  actual  opportunity. 

During  tlie  present  year,  especially,  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  in- 
ternational tournaments.     One  is  to  be  held  at  Monte  Carlo  during  the 
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month  of  February ;  the  next  is  to  take  place  at  Cambridge  Springs ; 
dm'ing  midsummer  a  tournament  arranged  by  the  German  Chess  Asso- 
ciation will  be  given  at  Coburg;  and  in  September  the  St.  Louis  con- 
test is  to  take  place.  Finally,  Mr.  E.  Lasker  and  Dr.  Tarrasch  are  to 
contest  a  match  for  the  championship  of  the  world. 

The  Cambridge  Springs  international  contest,  which  is  likely  to 
prove  the  principal  attraction  of  the  year,  will  be  arranged  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Eice  has  been  elected  president.  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Eedding  has  been  appointed  referee ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Cassel 
and  H.  Helms  have  been  entrusted  with  the  management.  Aside  from 
the  120  games  the  contest  calls  for,  there  will  be  special  play-days  de- 
voted to  the  "Eice  gambit,"  a  novel  variation  leading  to  stupendous 
complications.  Time  and  again,  this  particular  game,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Isaac  L.  Eice,  has  seemed  endangered;  and  although  the  foremost 
exponents  have  exerted  themselves  in  its  behalf,  it  has  nearly  always 
been  the  inventor  himself  who  has  had  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  in  the  Cambridge  Springs  tourna- 
ment: A  first  prize  of  $1,000,  and  a  second  prize  of  $600,  with  $1,500 
to  be  divided  among  the  other  competitors  according  to  a  system  to  be 
agreed  upon  later  by  the  masters.  Travelling  and  hotel  expenses  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  management.  The  players  and  the  committee  will 
be  received  at  the  White  House  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  will  offer  a  trophy  to  go  to  the  winner  of  the  tournament.  As  the 
prize-fund  amounts  to  $3,100,  it  would  seem  as  if  almost  $200  should 
fall  to  the  share  of  each  competitor.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  prin- 
cipal prizes  are  considerably  above  that  amount,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  the  less  successful  players  will  get  very  little  remuneration,  or  noth- 
ing at  all. 

The  reader  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  at  the  small  compensation 
star  exponents  receive  for  their  prolonged  and  very  exacting  efforts. 
Yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  truly,  whatever  name  and  fame  chess-masters 
may  have  established  for  themselves,  in  worldly  goods  their  share  has 
been  meagre.  While  they  are  successful  in  tournaments  they  manage 
to  get  along;  for  their  services  at  the  chess-clubs  are  more  or  less  in 
demand.  As  soon  as  they  are  surpassed,  however,  tlieir  revenue  dwin- 
dles away.  It  is  a  sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  game  that  some  of 
the  greatest  players,  after  a  brilliant  career,  have  experienced  the  grim 
fate  of  being  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ;  and  the  most  pathetic  feature 
of  such  cases  is  that  the  distress  is  usually  kept  hidden  until  it  is  past 
all  assistance.     Zukertort  and  Steinitz  were  in  this  awful  plight,  as 
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were  many  others  who  had  devoted  all  their  efforts  to  the  game.  While 
the  smallness  of  the  prize-fund  may  therefore  surprise  the  general  reader, 
it  is  probable  that  the  initiated  will  be  fairly  amazed  that  such  an 
amount  could  be  raised  at  all,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  It  has  been  in- 
timated, by  the  way,  that  not  only  the  enthusiasts  of  chess  have  con- 
tributed their  usual  quota,  but  that  persons  interested  in  the  development 
of  Cambridge  Springs  have  also  subscribed,  probably  furnishing  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  needed. 

The  late  Mr.  Steinitz  endeavored  to  secure  better  conditions  for  the 
chess-masters.  He  argued  that  a  game  played  should  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  two  contestants,  or  of  the  winner,  and  that  reports 
of  such  a  game  should  be  withheld  from  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions, unless  these  were  willing  to  pay  for  them.  In  principle  this  is 
quite  correct;  but  the  practical  value  of  such  a  course,  even  if  it  could 
be  carried  out,  is  very  doubtful.  The  fact  is  that,  of  general  readers, 
but  a  small  percentage  are  familiar  with  the  game  at  all;  while,  even 
among  chess-players,  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  adequately  to  appreciate  such  high-grade  work.  The  commer- 
cial value  of  these  games,  therefore,  is  necessarily  very  limited ;  and, 
indeed,  but  few  journals  care  to  print  the  moves. 

As  regards  the  general  features  of  a  contest,  however,  particularly  of 
one  so  important  as  an  international  tournament,  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  A  contest  of  such  magnitude  appeals  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
He  is  not  interested  in  the  moves  of  the  game,  nor  does  he  care  whether 
the  opening  selected  is  a  Euy  Lopez  or  a  Eice  gambit.  The  informa- 
tion that  he  reaUy  looks  for  is  the  result  of  the  day's  play.  He  is  in- 
terested to  find  out  who  won,  who  lost,  who  leads,  who  has  the  best 
chances  to  win  the  contest,  what  successes  the  representatives  of  his 
own  country  have  to  record,  and  such  other  general  news  as  the  features 
of  a  general  contest  may  present.  The  consequence  is  that  such  news 
receives  extensive  publicity;  and  the  reader's  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
scene  of  the  contest,  by  which  means  the  city  or  town  itself  is  inciden- 
tally advertised  —  a  fact  which  may  prove  of  commercial  value  and  may 
benefit  cbess-masters  to  a  greater  extent  than  Steinitz' s  plan  could  ever 
have  done.  The  value  of  such  extensive  publicity  must,  indeed,  be 
considerable,  otherwise  the  Monte  Carlo  institution  would  not  have 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  bring  about  contests  of  this  kind;  for 
surely  no  one  will  accuse  that  well-known  resort  of  being  concerned 
solely  with  the  intellectual  features  of  the  game. 

The  invitations  extended  by  Monte  Carlo  and  other  places  therefore 
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deserve  careful  consideration.  They  certainly  involve  nothing  deroga- 
tory to  the  masters;  on  the  contrary,  they  can  only  be  oonstrued  as 
highly  complimentary  to  them.  They  prove  that  not  merely  the  chess 
clubs  or  the  limited  number  of  chess  enthusiasts  take  an  interest  in  the 
competition,  but  that  the  general  public  also  finds  it  attractive.  They 
signify  a  recognition  of  the  celebrity  of  the  masters,  of  their  pluck, 
skill,  and  endurance,  in  a  noble  and  exacting  combat.  The  masters 
should  therefore  grasp  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  and,  by  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  furnish  a  contest  which  impels  admiration. 
They  should  also  endeavor  to  enhance  the  value  of  international  tourna- 
ments by  insisting  upon  the  establishment  of  certain  intervals  between 
them.  Tournaments  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession  tire 
the  player  as  well  as  the  reader,  and  are  apt  to  diminish  the  degree 
of  publicity  given  to  the  game.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  the 
masters  should  stipulate  that  an  international  tournament  shall  invaria- 
bly carry  with  it  the  championship  of  the  world.  The  custom  at  pres- 
ent prevailing,  according  to  which  a  champion  is  free  to  absent  himself 
from  a  tournament  or  to  participate  in  it,  without  in  either  case  jeopaid- 
izing  his  title,  does  not  appeal  to  the  general  public,  and  is  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  international  tournaments. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  contest  projected  for  next 
spring  will  have  the  important  advantage  of  being  centrally  located ;  for 
Cambridge  Springs  is  within  easy  reach  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  —  the  principal  chess- 
centres  of  America.  Admirers  of  the  game  may,  therefore,  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  a  game  which  will  undoubtedly  draw  visitors  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  abroad. 

Emil  Kemeny. 
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The  death  of  Senator  Haniia  brought  to  a  tragic  eud  a  career  which 
had  exercised  a  remarkable  iutluence  upon  American  politics.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  not  more  than  a  decade  ago  his  name  was  practi- 
cally unknown  in  national  affahs,  and  when  this  obscurity  is  contrasted 
with  the  world-wide  interest  which  his  illness  attracted  and  the  uni- 
versal giief  which  liis  death  evoked,  we  begin  to  realize  how  largely  and 
how  rapidly  his  figure  filled  the  political  horizon. 

Mr.  Hanna  first  came  into  political  prominence  when,  in  1894,  he 
began  to  organize  the  pre-convention  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  William  McKinley  at  St.  Louis.  Very  vivid  is  the  recol- 
lection of  the  manner  in  which  he  crossed  lances  with  the  old  leaders 
—  the  Platts,  the  Quays,  and  the  Reeds  —  and  bore  them  heavily  to 
the  groimd.  It  is  still  easv  to  recall  the  successful  audacitv  witli  which 
he  invaded  New  England  and  took  the  delegates  away  fi-om  Thomas  B. 
Reed  and  raised  aloft  the  banner  of  McKinley  in  Illinois,  the  home  of 
Senator  Cullom.  His  organization  was  something  superb ;  and  later,  when 
as  national  chairman  he  conducted  the  campaign  which  carried  McKinley 
to  the  White  House,  he  proceeded  along  the  same  lines,  organizing  every- 
where with  the  genius  of  a  military  commander.  Lookmg  back  over 
the  campaign,  we  can  see  how  Hanna  revolutionized  politics.  He 
brought  business  methods  into  political  work.  Bemg  a  business  man, 
he  knew  how  sensitive  the  pocket  nerve  is  to  every  menacing  touch. 
He  played  upon  that  nerve  with  relentless  insistency,  and,  the  more  it 
quivered,  the  greater  was  his  satisfaction.     He  did  more  than  this.     He 
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deserve  careful  consideration.  They  certainly  involve  nothing  deroga- 
tory to  the  masters;  on  the  contrary,  they  can  only  be  oonstrued  as 
highly  complimentary  to  them.  They  prove  that  not  merely  the  chess 
clubs  or  the  limited  number  of  chess  enthusiasts  take  an  interest  in  the 
competition,  but  that  the  general  public  also  finds  it  attractive.  They 
signify  a  recognition  of  the  celebrity  of  the  masters,  of  their  pluck, 
skill,  and  endurance,  in  a  noble  and  exacting  combat.  The  masters 
should  therefore  grasp  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  and,  by  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  furnish  a  contest  which  impels  admiration. 
They  should  also  endeavor  to  enhance  the  value  of  international  tourna- 
ments by  insisting  upon  the  establishment  of  certain  intervals  between 
them.  Tournaments  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession  tire 
the  player  as  well  as  the  reader,  and  are  apt  to  diminish  the  degree 
of  publicity  given  to  the  game.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  the 
masters  should  stipulate  that  an  international  tournament  shall  invaria- 
bly carry  with  it  the  championship  of  the  world.  The  custom  at  pres- 
ent prevailing,  according  to  which  a  champion  is  free  to  absent  himself 
from  a  tournament  or  to  participate  in  it,  without  in  either  case  jeopani- 
Lzing  his  title,  does  not  appeal  to  the  general  public,  and  is  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  international  tournaments. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  contest  projected  for  next 
spring  will  have  the  important  advantage  of  being  centrally  located ;  for 
Cambridge  Springs  is  within  easy  reach  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  —  the  principal  chess- 
centres  of  America.  Admirers  of  the  game  may,  therefore,  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  a  game  which  will  undoubtedly  draw  visitors  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  abroad. 

Emil  Kemeny. 
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AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

The  death  of  Senator  Hanua  brought  to  a  tragic  end  a  career  which 
had  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  upon  American  politics.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  not  more  than  a  decade  ago  his  name  was  practi- 
cally unknown  in  national  affairs,  and  when  this  obscurity  is  contrasted 
with  the  world-wide  interest  which  his  illness  attracted  and  the  uni- 
versal giief  which  his  death  evoked,  we  begin  to  realize  how  largely  and 
how  rapidly  his  figure  filled  the  political  horizon. 

Mr.  Hanna  first  came  into  political  prominence  when,  in  1894,  he 
began  to  organize  the  pre-convention  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  William  McKinley  at  St.  Louis.  Very  vivid  is  the  recol- 
lection of  the  manner  in  which  he  crossed  lances  with  the  old  leaders 
—  the  Platts,  the  Quays,  and  the  Eeeds  —  and  bore  them  heavily  to 
the  ground.  It  is  still  easy  to  recall  the  successful  audacity  with  which 
he  invaded  New  England  and  took  the  delegates  away  from  Thomas  B. 
Reed  and  raised  aloft  the  banner  of  McKinley  in  Illinois,  the  home  of 
Senator  CuUom.  His  organization  was  something  superb ;  and  later,  when 
as  national  chairman  he  conducted  the  campaign  which  carried  McKinley 
to  the  White  House,  he  proceeded  along  the  same  lines,  organizuig  every- 
where with  the  genius  of  a  military  commander.  Looking  back  over 
the  campaign,  we  can  see  how  Hanna  revolutionized  politics.  He 
brought  business  methods  into  political  work.  Bemg  a  business  man, 
he  knew  how  sensitive  the  pocket  nerve  is  to  every  menacing  touch. 
He  played  upon  that  nerve  with  relentless  insistency,  and,  the  more  it 
quivered,  the  greater  was  his  satisfaction.     He  did  more  than  this.     He 
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disregarded  the  ancient  injunction  about  swapping  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  and  changed  issues  during  the  progress  of  a  Presi- 
dential contest.  Beginning  the  campaign  with  the  tariff  as  the  main 
contention,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  see,  ere  the  campaign  was  half 
over,  that  the  money  question  offered  a  better  vantage  ground;  and 
so  he  left  the  tariff  to  make  its  own  headway,  while  he  gallantly  guided 
the  financial  issue  to  a  safe  footing  on  the  November  shore.  It  is  not 
given  to  many  men  to  possess  the  keen  perception  which  discards  one 
issue  and  makes  another  foremost  at  a  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  but 
Mr.  Hanna  possessed  this  perception  in  rare  degree.  He  died,  happily, 
at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

And,  he  being  dead,  it  is  no  idle  assertion  to  say  that  the  Republi- 
can party  has  lost  a  tower  of  strength.  He  became  the  leader  of  his 
party  through  his  inherent  greatness.  He  was  possessed  of  political 
sagacity  and  force,  while  his  breadth  of  view  and  influence  over  men 
combined  to  make  him  both  respected  and  loved.  He  may  not  have 
been  brilliant  in  his  intellectual  attainments ;  he  may  not  have  been  a 
great  statesman;  but  he  possessed  a  common-sense  that  led  him  confi- 
dently and  unerringly  in  the  right  paths.  It  was  this  hard-headed, 
direct,  practical  way  of  inquiring  into  and  deciding  all  questions  that 
commended  him  so  strongly  to  the  conservatism  of  the  country,  and  won 
for  him  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  business  world.  He  did  not 
deal  with  sentiment ;  he  builded  upon  men  and  facts.  No  matter  who 
may  succeed  him,  he  has  committed  the  Eepublican  party  forever  to  the 
idea  of  holding  business  interests  supreme  in  all  affairs  of  public  policy. 
The  next  chakman  of  the  Eepublican  National  Committee  will  not  dare 
to  weaken  the  structure  which  Senator  Hanna  erected.  We  will  see 
the  business  interests  coddled  and  consulted;  and  if  the  signs  of  the 
times  be  not  misleading,  the  Democratic  party  will  endeavor  to  win 
back  to  its  open  and  inviting  arms  these  same  interests  from  which  it 
has  been  so  long  estranged. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Hanna' s  death  upon  the  Eepublican  party  has  been 
discussed  from  many  points  of  view,  the  most  popular  being  that  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  has  benefited  by  the  removal  of  his  only  possible  rival.  While 
this  is  true,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  upon  it 
is  just  and  fair  to  either  the  President  or  Mr.  Hanna ;  for  the  former  had 
deservedly  come  to  regard  Mr.  Hanna  as  his  friend,  and  Mr.  Hanna  was 
loyal  to  the  President.  They  were  friends,  not  enemies;  and  at  the 
bier  of  the  dead  Senator  there  was  no  mourner  more  sincere  than  Mr. 
Eoosevelt.     There  is,  however,  one  view  of  Mr.  Hanna's  death  which 
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has  not,  in  my  judgment,  received  the  consideration  which  it  deserves. 
With  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  candidate,  and  with  Mr.  Hanna  earnestly  de- 
siring Eepublican  success,  the  latter  would  have  compelled,  through 
personal  acquaintance  and  influence,  the  contributions  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  campaign.  But  Mr.  Hanna 
is  dead,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  Republican  party  to-day  who  can 
command  the  money  which  would  have  been  forthcoming  upon  his  de- 
mand. He  would  have  prevented  the  active  opposition,  even  if  he  did 
not  secure  the  support,  of  those  interests  which  are  now  antagonistic  to 
the  President.  It  remains  to  be  seen  who  will  be  his  successor  in  this 
regard ;  and^  for  this  reason  the  selection  of  a  new  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  becomes  an  all-important  question. 
Postmaster  General  Payne,  with  his  long  experience  in  political  man- 
agement, his  influence  in  the  business  world,  and  his  natural  tact  and 
affability,  would  make  an  ideal  leader  of  the  party  througii  a  campaign; 
but  his  health  forbids  his  acceptance  of  the  position.  Governor  W. 
Murray  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  is  much  desired  by  the  President;  but 
he,  too,  looks  with  dread  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign. And,  as  one  goes  down  the  line  of  possibilities,  each  stature 
dwindles  in  comparison  with  Hanna' s  over-towering  form. 

Many  months  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to  be  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  prediction  was  made  in  The  Forum's  politi- 
cal review  that  President  Roosevelt  would  be  nominated  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor. The  death  of  Senator  Hanna  has,  of  course,  removed  all  uncer- 
tainty; but  even  before  Senator  Hanna' s  death  the  sentiment  reported 
from  various  States,  as  well  as  the  action  of  conventions  held  to  select 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention,  made  it  evident  that  the  President 
would  receive  the  nomination  without  a  struggle.  Some  idea  of  this 
sentiment  was  shown  in  the  poll  made  by  a  Cincinnati  newspaper,  the 
result  being  that  in  that  city  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  twice  as  many 
votes  as  Senator  Hanna,  Ohio's  favorite  son.  Very  significant,  too,  was 
the  outcome  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  "World's  Worlv  "  of  represen- 
tative and  well-informed  men  in  every  State  west  of  New  York.  The 
answers  to  these  inquiries  showed  that  there  was  unanimous  acquies- 
cence in  the  belief  that  President  Roosevelt  would  be  nominated  with- 
out opposition,  while  the  replies  to  the  question  whether  there  had  been 
any  diminution  of  his  popularity  were  so  largely  in  the  negative  as  to 
remove  all  vestige  of  doubt.  It  was  also  shown — and  this  is  directly 
in  line  with  the  opinion  of  impartial  and  careful  observers — that  the 
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President's  fearless  policy  of  dealing  with  the  trusts  had  strengthened 
him  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  There  is  really  nothing  new 
in  these  disclosures;  but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  see  events  working 
out  along  lines  which  were  pointed  out  months  ago  as  the  inevitable 
development  of  existing  conditions. 

Of  the  Eepublican  conventions  thus  far  held  in  Congressional  dis- 
tricts to  elect  delegates  to  Chicago,  nearly  all  have  instructed  the  dele- 
gates to  vote  for  President  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  State 
conventions,  when  they  assemble,  will  act  in  the  same  fashion.  Assur- 
ances to  this  effect  have  already  been  given  by  the  Eepublican  leaders 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Maryland, 
while  it  is  easy  enough  to  predict  the  adoption  of  strong  Roosevelt  reso- 
lutions in  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota.  Even  the  Southern  States, 
wherein  there  was  some  friction  among  Republicans,  are  falling  into  line. 
The  Par  West  and  Northwest  are  enthusiastically  for  Roosevelt,  if  we 
accept  the  testimony  of  men  like  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  who  have 
recently  taken  occasion  to  learn  the  predilections  of  Republicans  in  those 
sections  of  the  country.  In  fact,  so  certain  is  the  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  by  acclamation  that  the  Chicago  convention  will  have  no 
interest  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  the  selection  of  a  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate;  and  this  selection  will,  in  all  probability,  be  practically 
made  ere  the  convention  assembles. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  second  place  on 
the  ticket  will  go  to  Senator  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  if  he  desires  the 
honor.  He  is  not  unknown  to  Republicans  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  for  he  acted  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention  which 
nominated  William  McKinley  as  President  at  St.  Louis  in  1896.  He 
is  a  man  of  ability,  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  absolute  integrity, 
besides  which  he  is  popular  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  body  con- 
taining the  men  whose  judgment  will  be  most  influential  in  determin- 
ing the  choice  of  the  convention.  Moreover,  it  will  be  a  wise  political 
manoeuvre  to  unite  New  York  and  Indiana  in  the  contest  which  is  to 
be  waged.  Indiana  has  given  such  large  and  increasing  Republican 
majorities  of  late  years  that  it  seems  removed  from  the  column  of  doubt- 
ful States ;  and  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  has  performed  some  remarkable  po- 
litical somersaults  in  the  past,  the  Republican  leaders  will  probably 
deem  it  wise  to  appeal  to  State  pride  with  the  hope  of  making  its  Re- 
publican majority  an  absolute  certainty.  Senator  Fairbanks  has  long 
entertained  Presidential  aspirations,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  Roosevelt,  would,  undoubtedly,  have  entered 
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into  the  race  for  the  nomiuatioii.  As  it  is,  many  of  his  friends  are  in- 
clined to  persuade  him  not  to  accept  the  second  place  upon  the  ticket, 
because  they  fear  it  will  prejudice  his  chances  for  the  Presidency  in  1908. 

There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  this  question;  and  it  will  Ije 
well  remembered  that  Governor  Roosevelt's  closest  and  most  sincere 
friends  advocated  him  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1900  upon  the  ground 
that  his  election  to  that  position  would  place  him  in  line  for  higher 
honors.  They  would  not  agree  w^ith  the  assertion  that  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency was  not  a  stepping  stone,  but  delil)erately  urged  him  to  accept. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Fairbanks'  personal  wishes  are  not  likely 
to  be  consulted.  If  the  delegates  believe  that  he  is  the  strongest  as 
well  as  the  most  available  candidate,  they  will  nominate  him  and  he 
will  accept,  just  as  Governor  Roosevelt  yielded  to  the  popular  demand 
at  Philadelphia  four  years  ago.  Only  one  man,  in  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States,  declined  a  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  and  his 
action  was  never  regarded  as  altogether  wise. 

One  thhig  seems  settled.  The  President  will  take  no  part  in  influ- 
encing the  choice  of  the  convention.  In  thus  keeping  aloof  from  inter- 
ference, he  is  simply  following  the  example  of  his  lamented  predecessor, 
who  positively  declined  to  give  utterance  to  any  expression  of  opinion 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  the  Republican  party  occupied  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  confronts  it  to-day.  Then,  as  now,  the  action  of 
the  convention  was  discounted  long  in  advance,  so  far  as  the  Presi- 
dency was  concerned,  leaving  only  the  selection  of  a  Vice-President  to 
be  determined.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  secure  some  expression  of 
opinion  from  President  McKinley,  but  he  resolutely  refused  to  commit 
himself  in  favor  of  any  candidate.  Some  of  his  friends  endeavored  to 
sway  the  convention  in  certain  directions;  but  without  the  President 
behind  them  they  were  helpless,  and  the  delegates  finally  exercised 
their  untrammelled  choice.  President  Roosevelt  will  be  equally  astute. 
He  will  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  approaching  convention ;  but  the 
uninfluenced  choice  of  the  delegates  will  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  him. 

There  is,  beyond  doubt,  some  hostility  to  the  President.  It  would 
be  surprising,  and  not  altogether  to  his  credit,  if  such  were  not  the  case. 
With  his  intense  individuality  and  forcefuluess,  President  Roosevelt  is 
not  the  man  to  be  what  Emerson  called  a  mush  of  concession.  When 
he  decides  upon  a  course  which  seems  to  him  to  be  the  right,  he  goes 
ahead  in  Davy  Crockett  style.  One  can  well  believe  the  story  that 
when  he  was  asked  by  a  representative  of  Wall  Street  and  the  corporate 
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interests  to  promise  to  abstain  from  action  at  home  and  abroad  which 
might  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  commercial  world,  he  declined 
to  give  any  pledge  whatever.  Naturally,  the  President  would  not  be- 
come a  party  to  any  suggestion  which  involved  a  possible  sacrifice  of 
the  prestige  or  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  because  stocks  might 
otherwise  decline ;  nor  would  he  purchase  certain  election  by  granting 
immunity  to  unlawful  combinations.  Still  more  characteristic  is  the 
position  which  he  is  said  to  have  assumed  regarding  himself.  "  If,  as  a 
preliminary  to  my  reelection,"  he  said,  "I  am  expected  to  give  pledges 
to  respect  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
reelected  at  all."  The  story  may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
an  accurate  view  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  President 
if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  were  described. 

It  was  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  who  said  that  "the  murmurs 
against  Mr.  Eoosevelt  come  from  politicians,  capitalists,  speculators,  and 
labor  agitators,  who  cannot  control  him."  This  is  largely  true;  and 
certainly  the  storm  centre  of  hostile  opinion  is  Wall  Street.  The  con- 
sensus of  this  opinion  is  that  the  President  is  unsafe;  but  when  it  is 
.pointed  out  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  ship  of  state  has  not  been 
taken  out  of  the  charted  channel  of  conservatism,  much  less  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks,  the  answer  is  made  that  something  quite  dangerous 
may  happen  in  the  indefinite  future.  There  is  a  fear,  both  intimated 
and  expressed,  that  as  soon  as  President  Eoosevelt  is  reelected  he  will 
cast  aside  the  bonds  and  shackles  which  are  now  said  to  confine  him  to 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  careful  observance,  and  will  embroil 
the  nation  in  bloody  war.  The  extravagance,  as  well  as  the  falsity,  of 
this  anxiety  seems  beyond  question.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Eoosevelt,  elected  directly  to  the  Presidency,  will  be  different 
from  Mr.  Eoosevelt  who  holds  the  office  through  succession  as  the  result 
of  a  tragedy.  He  will  be  surrounded  then,  as  he  is  now,  by  capable 
and  patriotic  advisers,  although  no  one  in  his  cabinet  could  be  more 
capable  and  patriotic  than  he  has  shown  himself  during  his  brief  term. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  is  presented  by  the 
Democratic  and  Eepublican  situations.  The  Eepublican  party,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  will  assemble  in  convention  with  its  Presidential 
candidate  selected,  its  Vice-Presidential  nominee  practically  chosen, 
and  its  platform  outlined  by  unanimous  agreement.  The  Democrats, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  still  sadly  at  sea.  The  convention  at  St.  Louis 
will  be  a  genuine,  old-fashioned,  free-for-all  struggle,  with  the  outcome 
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in  doubt  until  many  ballots  have  been  taken.  There  will  be  a  combat 
over  the  platform ;  for  the  factions  of  the  party,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  about  harmony,  are  still  divided,  and  the  battle  for  suprem- 
acy will  be  as  determined  as  in  any  convention  of  recent  years.  Only 
one  State  convention  has  been  held  at  the  time  of  the  present  writing, 
and  consequently  there  are  no  straws-  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  wind  was  blowing  from  all  the 
points  of  the  compass. 

Long  ago  it  was  pointed  out  in  The  Forum  that,  in  the  campaign  of 
1904,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  would  be  a  factor  with  whom  reckoning 
would  have  to  be  made.  Now  that  the  campaign  is  upon  us,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  assertion  is  abundantly  sustained,  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise. Mr.  Bryan  has  twice  been  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party,  and 
there  is  still  behind  him  an  immense  personal  following,  not  so  large, 
perhaps,  as  four  years  ago,  but  still  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  quite  evident,  too,  that  Mr.  Bryan  does  not 
propose  to  be  ignored.  His  utterances  are  numerous,  emphatic,  and,  to 
some  extent,  disconcerting.  For  instance,  as  soon  as  he  had  returned 
from  his  trip  abroad  he  announced  in  his  newspaper  that  he  would 
make  an  uncompromising  fight  for  "  an  honest  platform  "  and  candidates 
in  full  and  sympathetic  accord  with  the  platforms  of  1896  and  1900. 
Accentuating  this  position,  he  opposed,  in  a  speech  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor,  all  talk  of  concessions  and  compromise.  He  again  raised  the 
banner  of  anti-imperialism,  and  shouted  an  emphatic  negative  to  the 
question  of  abandoning  "our  advocacy  of  bimetallism  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate those  who  defeated  the  party  in  other  campaigns."  "The  Kansas 
City  platform,"  he  continued,  "is  sound  on  every  plank,  and  the  first 
act  of  the  next  Democratic  convention  should  be  to  reaffirm  it  in  its 
entirety,  and  its  next  act  should  be  the  addition  of  such  new  planks  in 
harmony  with  it  and  covering  such  new  questions  as  demand  considera- 
tion. Then  the  convention  should  select  candidates  who  believe  in  the 
platform,  candidates  whose  Democracy  will  not  be  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign and  whose  fidelity  will  not  be  doubted  at  the  election." 

With  Mr.  Bryan,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  war  to  the  knife  against  those 
who  did  not  believe  with  him  in  1896  and  1900,  notwithstanding  that 
without  the  support  of  this  element  in  the  party  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  anticipate  Democratic  victory  next  November,  and  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Kansas  City  platform  was  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
resolutions  by  the  narrow  majority  of  one  vote,  cast  by  the  delegate 
from  Hawaii,  and  was  only  accepted  by  the  convention  because  Mr. 
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Bryan  demanded  it.  Mr.  Bryan  must  certainly  know  that  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  Democratic  sentiment.  A  re- 
cent poll  of  the  Democratic  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  showed  that 
only  a  mere  handful  were  in  favor  of  reafhrming  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  platforms,  and  these  Congressmen  certainly  represented  the  views 
of  their  constituents.  The  Democratic  press  is  not  with  Mr.  Bryan ;  but 
he  insists  that  this  newspaper  expression  of  opinion  is  not  a  fair  reflex 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  there- 
fore becomes  of  some  interest  to  consider  what  strength  the  Bryan  idea 
will  have  in  the  national  convention.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  will  follow  his  dictation.  It  is  true  that  he 
seems  to  have  control  of  the  Kentucky  situation ;  for  Mr.  Henry  Watter- 
son,  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  "Courier- Journal,"  has  already  virtually 
admitted  defeat  of  the  conservatives  at  the  hands  of  the  Bryan  el- 
ement. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  find  anywhere  else  a  solid  nucleus 
of  Bryan  sentiment,  so  that  the  chances  are  decidedly  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  platform  based  upon  the  Nebraskan's  ideas.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  time-honored  two-thirds  rule  shall  be  continued,  Mr.  Bryan  may 
control  one- third  of  the  convention,  and  thus  be  able  to  exercise  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  nomination.  It  would  be,  however,  an  almost 
impossible  incongruity  to  nominate  a  Bryan  candidate  upon  an  anti-Bryan 
platform ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  if  the  platform  does  not  suit  Bryan 
and  his  followers,  they  will  give  the  convention  a  free  hand  in  the  nam- 
ing of  the  candidates.  What,  then,  will  happen?  Will  Mr.  Bryan 
emulate  the  example  of  the  men  who  indignantly  left  the  Chicago  con- 
vention in  1896?  Will  he  be  a  bolter?  When  asked  this  question  he 
did  not  hesitate.  "All  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1896  and 
1900,"  he  said,  "know  very  well  what  I  shall  do  if  the  Kansas  City 
platform  is  not  reaffirmed  at  St.  Louis  and  the  platform  and  candidates 
are  not  to  my  liking.  As  to  the  men  who  bolted  the  ticket  in  those 
years,  it  is  none  of  their  business  what  I  shall  do." 

Mr.  Bryan  has  unquestionably  the  same  right  to  bolt  the  conven- 
tion, if  it  declares  against  him,  as  had  those  Democrats  who,  in  1896 
and  1900,  declined  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  free-coinage-of -silver 
banner.  Eealizing,  however,  that  he  is  an  individual  force  of  no  mean 
power,  one  prefers  to  believe  that  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  is  speak- 
ing from  actual  knowledge  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  do  his 
full  part  loyally  and  bravely  to  bring  victory  to  the  Democratic  stand- 
ard, even  should  the  delegates  nominate  a  candidate  and  adopt  a  plat- 
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form  not  wholly  in  consonance  with  his  views.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Bryan  adheres  to  the  twice-defeated  platform  and  declines  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  then  it  is  evident  that  harmony,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  is  to  be  obtained  only  through  a  full  and  complete 
accordance  with  his  views.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  one- 
sided harmony  is  only  another  term  for  fatal  disagreement. 

The  names  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Democratic  nomination  are  those  of  Grover  Cleveland ;  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  of  New  York ;  Eichard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts ;  Senator  Arthur 
Pue  Gorman,  of  Maryland ;  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware ;  and  William  R. 
Hearst,  of  New  York.  Let  us  consider  these  names,  remarking,  by  the 
way,  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  against  all  of  them  except  Mr.  Hearst. 

From  the  very  first  moment  when  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  was  sug- 
gested for  the  nomination,  it  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  regard  him  as 
even  a  possibility.  In  fact,  when,  some  time  ago,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Mr.  William  St.  Clair  McKelway,  announcing  that  he  could 
not  allow  his  name  to  be  considered,  the  declaration  was  accepted  gen- 
erally as  interesting,  but  unimportant.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  speak 
with  the  emphasis  and  directness  which  marked  President  McKinley's 
utterance  under  similar  conditions.  "I  not  only  am  not  and  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,"  said  Mr.  McKinley,  "but  would  not 
accept  the  nomination  for  it  if  it  were  tendered  me."  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  thus  resolutely  state  his  position  has  encour- 
aged his  friends  still  to  consider  him  a  factor  in  the  situation.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  we  find  men  like  Piichard  Olney,  Cleveland's  erstwhile 
Attorney-General,  declaiming  lengthy  eulogies  of  the  ex-President,  and 
declaring  that  he  alone  is  most  thoroughly  representative  of  the  national 
policies  which  mean  sane  and  normal  conditions  in  national  life.  Strang- 
est of  all,  however,  is  the  tribute  which  Tammany  is  paying  to  Cleve- 
land. Times  have  changed  and  Tammany  has  changed  with  them,  if 
this  is  the  same  organization  which  fought  Cleveland  so  bitterly  at  Chi- 
cago in  1892.  Even  Bourke  Cockran  is  now  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  Cleveland's  supporters;  and  yet  it  does  not  require  a  memory  of  more 
than  ordinary  excellence  to  recall  the  remarkable  speech  which  ^Ir. 
Cockran  delivered  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Chicago  wig- 
wam, appealing  to  the  delegates  not  to  nominate  Mr.  Cleveland.  Im- 
passioned, eloquent,  and  forceful  was  that  arraignment  of  the  man  whom 
Mr.  Cockran  now  lauds  to  the  skies.  It  seems  impossible  to  take  Tam- 
many's present  devotion  to  Cleveland  with  anything  like  seriousness. 
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One  would  like  to  know  whether  the  ex-President  does  not  smile  when 
he  feels  the  warmth  of  Tammany's  embrace. 

As  Bryan  excites  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Democrat  every  time  he 
harks  back  to  1896  and  1900,  so  Cleveland  arouses  all  sorts  of  antago- 
nism among  the  Northern  and  Western  Democrats  whenever  his  name  is 
mentioned.  His  nomination  would  be  as  fatal  to  Democratic  success 
as  Bryan's.  Not  only  would  he  fail  to  receive  the  support  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Democrats  who  charge  him,  through  his  lack  of  tact  and  un- 
reasoning obstinacy,  with  wrecking  the  Democratic  party,  but  certainly 
the  great  mass  of  independent  voters  would  recall  the  periods  of  great 
distress  which  he  brought  upon  the  country. 

In  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  concentration  of  opinion  since  my 
last  article  in  The  Forum,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  favorable  to 
Judge  Parker.  His  high  character,  his  acknowledged  judicial  wisdom, 
and  his  freedom  from  entangling  alliances  are  universally  admitted.  It 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Democratic  convention  to  nomi- 
nate a  man  of  his  distinction  and  ability ;  and  it  is  really  an  indication 
of  Democratic  sanity  that  the  suggestion  of  his  name  has  been  so  favor- 
ably received.  In  the  same  category  is  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware, 
although  the  State  which  contributes  only  three  votes  to  the  electoral 
college  can  hardly  expect  to  secure  the  position  of  standard-bearer  for  its 
favorite  son.  Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  still  continues  the  choice 
of  many  Democrats  who  recognize  his  long  experience  in  public  affairs,, 
his  genius  for  organization  and  leadership,  and  his  statesmanlike  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  important  questions.  Mr.  Olney's  nomination  is  a 
possibility  so  remote  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  consideration. 

The  most  remarkable  star  in  the  constellation  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates is  William  K.  Hearst.  In  New  York  his  candidacy  may  not  be 
taken  seriously ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Hearst,  alone  of  all  the 
candidates,  has  undertaken  to  organize  his  following  and  to  go  into  the 
Democratic  convention  with  a  determined  and  aggressive  force  ear- 
nestly laboring  in  his  behalf.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  Presidential 
boom  is  a  thing  of  mushroom  growth.  Its  blossoming  may  have  been 
a  surprise ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seed  was  planted  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  there  has  been  careful  watering  and  fertilizing  ever  since. 
Mr.  Hearst  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Hanna's  book.  Mr. 
Hanna  nominated  Mr.  McKinley  because  he  took  nothing  for  granted ; 
because  he  went  into  every  State  for  two  years  before  the  nominating 
convention  was  held  and  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  structure 
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of  success  was  finally  reared ;  because,  through  personal  interviews  of 
McKinley  men  with  acknowledged  leaders  and  through  correspondence 
with  thousands  of  individual  voters,  he  was  able  to  stimulate  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  for  his  candidate.  Mr.  Hearst  has  pursued  the  same 
methods,  combining  business  with  politics  in  a  marked  degree.  His 
agents  have  been  in  almost  every  State ;  his  position  as  President  of  the 
National  League  of  Democratic  Clubs  has  brought  him  into  close  and 
intimate  association  with  party  workers ;  while  the  attitude  of  his  pa- 
pers upon  labor  questions  has  secured  him  the  support  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  logical  result  of  these  facts  is  seen  in  the  expressions  of  men 
who  are  supposed  to  gauge  public  opinion.  Thus  we  find  Eepresenta- 
tive  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  declaring  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Democratic 
voters  in  his  State  is  equally  divided  between  Gorman,  Parker,  and 
Hearst,  the  latter's  candidacy  meeting  with  great  favor;  "and  his  forces," 
he  adds,  "are  organizing  throughout  the  State."  When  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  met  in  AVashington  and  selected  the  convention 
city,  the  story  was  current  that  Chicago  was  rejected  because  it  was 
feared  the  local  enthusiasm  in  that  city  for  Mr.  Hearst  would  influence 
the  delegates.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  made  the  occasion  for  sending  from  New  Jersey  a 
strong  delegation  to  advocate  Mr.  Hearst's  nomination;  its  personnel  in- 
cluding a  former  Democratic  State  chairman  and  several  coimty  chak- 
men.  When  the  Illinois  Democratic  State  Committee  met  recently  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Hearst's  representatives  were  in  attendance,  entertaining 
the  committee  men  at  comfortable  headquarters  and  sounding  the  praises 
of  their  candidate.  And  much  more  to  the  same  effect  might  be  quoted 
concerning  Kentucky,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  and  otiier 
States ;  while  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  invited  him  to  deliver 
an  address.  The  recent  action  of  the  Eliode  Island  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  instructing  its  delegates  to  St.  Louis  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Hearst  is  significant. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hearst  deskes  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  and  that  he  also  believes  that,  when  a  thing  is  worth 
possessing,  the  effort  t^  attain  it  is  also  worth  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  In  detailing  what  he  has  accomplished,  I  simply  deske  to 
emphasize  the  .esults  which  effective  and  intelligent  organization  can 
accomplish.  I  confess  to  some  surprise  at  the  apparent  headway  which 
his  candidacy  has  secured ;  I  admit  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  built  of 
Presidential  timber ;  and  yet  he  has  reached  a  point  where  he  wiU  be  a  fac- 
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tur  iu  I  lie  couveiitiou.  He  will  be  the  only  candidate  who  will  go  to  St. 
Louis  with  an  organization  behind  him — an  organization  which  has  been 
in  course  of  construction  for  two  years  —  and  in  politics  it  means 
something  to  have  your  forces  presenting  a  solid  and  disciplined  front. 

Having  declared  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty,  not  being  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  being  an  expansionist,  Mr.  Hearst  is  compelled  to 
find  iu  the  trusts  tiie  sole  issue  upon  which  to  base  his  candidacy. 
"The  great  issue  of  the  day,"  he  says,  "is  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  tendency  toward  industrial  combination  and  organization  —  in  other 
words  the  trust  issue."  With  opposition  to  the  trusts  as  his  watch- 
word, he  is  marching  on;  and,  in  any  event,  he  promises  to  be  a  young 
and  picturesque  figure  when  the  Democratic  clans  gather  at  St.  Louis. 
In  the  meantime,  who  can  guess  what  New  York  will  do  for  or  against 
him?  Or  will  he  declare  himself  a  citizen  of  California  and  be  nomi- 
nated by  that  State?  These,  and  other  questions,  add  to  the  interest 
which  his  appearance  in  the  Presidential  field  has  already  created. 

When  the  official  call  for  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was 
issued,  it  cordially  invited  "  all  Democratic  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  can  unite  with  us  in  the  effort  for  a  pure  and  economical  consti- 
tutional government "  to  join  in  sending  delegates.  Four  years  ago 
the  call  was  addressed  to  those  who  "  favored  the  republic  as  against  the 
empire."  Then,  in  the  language  of  the  platform,  imperialism  was  the 
paramount  issue.  To-day  the  Philippines  are  accepted  as  a  fixed  fact 
in  our  national  history,  and  the  futility  of  a  campaign  based  upon  their 
proposed  abandonment  is  admitted.  The  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory  is  an  ineradicable  trait  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  present  appeal  is  for  a  pure  and  economical  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. We  are,  apparently,  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  days  of  1876, 
when  "  Tilden  and  Reform "  and  "  Throw  open  the  books  "  were  the 
Democratic  battle-cries.  It  is  an  opportune  time  to  go  to  the  people 
with  a  demand  for  more  economical  government.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  fact  that  a  billion  dollars  had  been  appropriated  by  one  Con- 
gress aroused  the  nation.  Nowadays,  tlie  total  appropriations  of  a  sin- 
gle session  of  Congress  will  aggregate  that  vast  amount.  It  is  true  that 
the  United  States  lias  grown  and  developed ;  but  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  government  has  increased  in  much  greater  degree.  On  the  eve 
of  a  Presidential  campaign,  the  budgets  in  the  present  session  are  being 
pruned  closely,  so  that  a  record  for  economy  can  be  made.     There  has 
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been  much  room  for  improvement ;  and  the  pity  is  that  the  same  watch- 
fulness is  not  exercised  at  times  when  there  is  no  political  pressure. 

The  Democratic  party  might  well  go  into  the  campaign  with  no 
other  plank  in  its  platform  than  reform  in  the  governmental  expendi- 
tures ;  but  other  issues  are  naturally  being  outlined  by  the  party  leaders. 
Kepresentative  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  the  minority  leader  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  places  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
the  foremost  consideration  —  a  revision  which  is  not  to  be  reckless  and 
sudden,  but  is  to  be  piecemeal  and  gradual  in  order  not  to  disturb  busi- 
ness interests.  All  Democrats  practically  unite  in  declaring  tariff'  revi- 
sion as  of  greatest  consequence.  Probably  Mr.  Olney  sums  up  the  ideal 
platform  from  the  conservative  point  of  view  when  he  says : 

In  matters  domestic  the  Democratic  party  will  repudiate  the  stand-pat  policy, 
and  will  advocate  both  economy  iu  expenditures  and  such  tariff  reform  and  revision 
as  industrial  conditions  and  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  demand.  In  that 
view,  it  will  stand  for  a  reasonable  relation  between  governmental  revenues  and 
governmental  requirements;  for  clean  administration  and  official  conduct  free  from 
every  suspicion  of  graft ;  for  amendments  of  existing  tariff  schedules  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  not  in  that  of  special  syndicates  or  favored  industries ; 
for  such  access  to  foreign  markets,  by  tariff  adjustments  or  reciprocity  treaties,  as 
will  enable  American  producers  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  products;  for  taking 
from  the  so-called  "  trusts  "  that  .kind  and  degree  of  protection  which  enables  them 
both  to  monopolize  the  home  market  and  to  sell  to  the  foreign  consumer  at  prices 
greatly  below  those  made  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

In  other  matters  vitally  affecting  both  our  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  the 
Democratic  party  will  first  of  all  stand  for  a  pacific  instead  of  a  militant  republic; 
for  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  kings  only  in  legitimate  self-defence,  and  not  for 
criminal  aggression;  for  an  army  and  fleet  commensurate  with  actual  needs,  but  not 
used  either  as  playthings  or  to  bully  the  weak  or  provoke  the  strong;  in  short,  for 
the  things  that  make  for  peace  and  not  for  war. 

The  Democratic  party  will  also  stand  for  the  supremacy  of  law  ;  for  law  for  na- 
tions no  less  than  for  individuals;  for  law  for  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  its 
power,  and  for  the  very  least  as  feeling  its  care;  for  law  for  capitalists  and  law  for 
wage-earners;  for  law  for  Presidents  and  cabinets  as  well  as  for  the  humblest  of 
private  citizens. 

The  platform  of  the  Eepublican  party  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
It  will  declare  that  Kepublican  legislation  has  placed  the  currency  upon 
a  solid  basis ;  that  the  action  of  the  President  has  been  the  only  effec- 
tive step  taken  by  any  administration  against  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade ;  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  Filipinos  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Republican  administration  has  redeemed 
its  pledges  to  the  people  of  the  archipelago ;  that  tariff  revision  along 
protection  lines  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  continuance  in 
power  of  the  Republican  party ;  that  economy  in  public  expenditures 
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and  punishment  of  dishonesty  in  official  life  are  results  accomplished ; 
and  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  to  be  constructed  through  the  eHorts  of 
a  Eepublican  Congress  and  a  EepuLlican  Administration. 

But,  more  emphatic  and  convincing  than  anything  else,  from  the 
Eepublican  point  of  view,  will  be  the  appeal  to  the  people  based  upon 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  will  be  the  keynote  of 
the  campaign. 

The  session  of  Congress,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  has  been  re- 
markable. Although  a  Presidential  campaign  is  impending  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  oratory  for  purely  political  effect.  In  the 
Senate,  Mr=  Gorman  has  inveighed  against  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  army  and  navy  v/hile  public  internal  improvements  have 
been  allowed  to  languish.  In  the  House  there  has  been  a  general 
arraignment  of  both  parties.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  has  been 
an  unusual  lack  of  campaign  speeches,  and  even  the  few  which  have 
been  delivered  have  not  been  of  transcendent  importance. 

Some  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gorman,  to  manufacture  campaign  material 
out  of  the  Panama  Canal  situation.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful;  and 
the  treaty  which  makes  certain  the  Isthmian  Canal  was  ratified  by  a 
vote  much  larger  than  the  requisite  two-thirds.  The  Democratic  mi- 
nority in  the  Senate  declined  to  be  solidified  in  opposition.  The  fact  is 
that  the  revolution  in  Panama,  whereby  a  new  republic  was  created, 
whether  or  not  conceived  in  this  country,  was  a  step  necessary  to  the 
inaugm'ation  of  the  canal  enterprise,  and  as  such  has  been  accepted  by 
the  American  people.  It  may  not  argue  a  high  standard  of  conscience 
to  say  that  when  the  American  people  want  something  of  real  value, 
they  do  not  care  how,  when,  or  where  it  is  obtained ;  and  yet  the  popu- 
lar acquiescence  in  the  Panama  episode  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  is  the  fact.  It  was  rather  interesting  to  notice,  v/hen  Democratic 
Senators  were  beginning  to  array  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  treaty, 
how  the  Legislatures  of  their  States-  cut  away  all  ground  of  opposition 
by  adopting  resolutions  in  favor  of  prompt  and  favorable  action.  Eeal- 
izing  how  completely  all  comment  upon  tiie  Panama  coup  d'etat  has 
subsided,  and  with  what  satisfaction  the  assurance  of  a  canal  is  received, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  results  and  not  methods  which  appeal  to 
the  public  mind.  There  is  no  political  capital  for  the  Democrats  in  dis- 
cussing the  plans  which  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  canal  problem. 
-  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Eepublican  leaders  in  both  the  Senate  and 
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the  House  to  effect  an  early  adjournment.  According  to  the  present 
programme,  there  will  be  no  legislation  of  general  interest ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  appropriation  budgets  have  been  passed,  Congress  will  fold  its 
tents  and  silently  steal  away.  While  the  Senate  will  be  considering  the 
supply  bills,  after  they  have  been  passed  by  the  House,  the  latter  will 
be  devoting  its  attention  to  some  legislative  measures.  Chief  among 
these  will  be  the  Gardner  bill,  which  creates  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  and  means  for  its  develop- 
ment ;  the  bill  combining  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  and  their 
admission  as  one  State,  after  the  Indian  lands  have  been  allotted  under 
the  Dawes  commission ;  the  eight-hour  labor  bill ;  the  Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill,  giving  police  jurisdiction  to  liquor  shipped  in  original  packages; 
and  the  service-pension  bill.  These  bills  will  be  passed  for  political 
effect,  as  Congress  will  adjourn  ere  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  give  them  consideration.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  is 
now  struggling  with  the  Grosvenor  bill  limiting  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  conspiracy  "  and  restricting  the  use  of  injunction  in  certain  cases. 
This  bill  may  be  reported  before  adjournment  because  some  action  is 
demanded  by  labor  organizations,  but  its  enactment  is  not  probable. 

Summing  up  the  political  situation,  we  see  that  the  Eepublican 
party  has  its  leader  abeady  chosen,  its  platform  practically  framed,  and, 
except  for  the  death  of  Senator  Hanna,  its  ranks  in  excellent  condition 
for  the  approaching  contest.  The  Democrats  are  sadly  divided  with  in- 
ternal dissensions,  without  a  leader  who  commands  unanimous  and  en- 
thusiastic support,  and  lacking  an  inspiiing  and  genuine  issue.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr,  Hearst,  no  possible  candidate  is  bestirring  himself 
to  secure  the  nomination ;  and  this  indifference  is  not  without  its  dis- 
couraging effect  upon  the  rank  and  file,  who  are  anxious  and  ready  to  be 
led  to  victory.  There  must  be  a  shaking-up  of  dead  bones  if  the  coming 
campaign  is  to  possess  anything  of  old-time  interest  and  vigor. 

Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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When  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  February  8,  Japan  shat- 
tered the  calm  of  Port  Arthur  and  flung  Russia's  battleships  to  destruc- 
tion, there  was  written  the  first  page  in  a  new  chapter  of  the  world's 
history.  The  conclusion  of  that  chapter  is  yet  locked  in  the  mysterious 
unknown  of  the  future ;  but  whatever  the  end  may  be  —  whether  the 
final  paragraph  shall  tell  of  the  rise  of  another  great  Power  in  the  Far 
East,  an  Asiatic  Power  that  has  shown  its  ability  to  contend  with  one 
of  the  so-called  great  European  Powers,  or  whether  Japan  shall  succumb 
before  the  onslaught  of  Russia  —  the  torpedo  whose  reverberations  were 
heard  around  the  world  has  turned  the  current  of  history  into  another 
channel. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  recorder  of  international  events  to  in- 
dulge in  speculation,  or  to  make  predictions  as  to  the  outcome  of  mili- 
tary movements.  Observing  the  proper  limitations  which  govern  this 
writer,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East ;  but  it  comes  properly  within  his  sphere  to  call  attention  to  the 
political  effects  of  the  conflict.  If  Japan  wins,  if  Japan  follows  up  her 
initial  course  on  both  land  and  sea,  she  will  hold  Russia  at  her  mercy, 
she  will  have  destroyed  the  superstitious  belief  that  Russia  is  all-power- 
ful and  invincible,  and  politically  as  well  as  militarily  she  will  domi- 
nate the  Far  East.  Here  one  must  stop.  The  temptation  is  strong  to 
indulge  in  fancy ;  to  paint  the  future  of  the  Far  East  imder  the  hege- 
mony of  Japan,  with  China  vivified  and  awakened  from  her  long  slum- 
ber of  centuries,  casting  off  a  civilization  so  refined  that  it  has  become 
barbaric  because  it  has  ceased  to  keep  pace  with  modern  civilization. 

If  Japan  cannot  hold  the  pace  which  she  has  set,  if  the  valor  and 
genius  of  the  Japanese  are  powerless  before  the  weight  of  Russia,  and 
Japan  lies  crushed  at  the  feet  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  she  may  for 
the  time  being  lie  prostrate,  wracked  by  the  conflict  of  war,  broken 
almost,  but  still  a  nation,  and  still  a  people  in  whom  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional independence  survives.  Whatever  the  result,  whether  it  be  vic- 
tory for  Japan  or  for  Russia,  whether  it  be  a  blow  to  the  ambitions  of 
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Japan  or  a  loss  of  prestige  to  Eussia,  the  new  chapter  of  history  will  be 
written.  The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  sees  for  the  first  time 
an  Asiatic  people  claiming  its  place  among  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world.  Japan  demanded  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  these  Powers ;  Russia 
challenged  that  right ;  and  Japan,  nothing  loath,  accepted  the  gage  and 
placed  everything  on  the  hazard  of  the  sword.  Russia  posed  as  the 
champion  of  Western  civilization  against  Eastern  barbarism ;  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Christianity  of  the  Occident  against  the  Paganism  of  the 
Orient.  It  is  thus  a  racial  as  well  as  a  political  and  religious  war. 
It  is  the  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Far  East  between  a  nation 
calling  itself  civilized  and  one  to  which  it  contemptuously  refers  as  un- 
civilized. As  between  the  so-called  civilization  and  Christianity  of 
Russia  and  the  barbarism  and  Paganism  of  Japan,  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  long  ago  formed  their  opinions. 

To  understand  properly  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present 
war,  it  is  essential  fully  to  appreciate  the  tortuous  diplomacy  of  Russia 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Japan  either 
to  resist  it  or  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  vassal  state.  Inasmuch  as  little 
of  this  diplomacy  is  understood,  and  because,  in  the  great  mass  of  ex- 
planations and  manifestoes  issued  by  both  sides  immediately  following 
the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  no  consecutive  historical  narrative 
lias  been  presented,  I  give  here  a  succinct  statement  of  those  relations, 
accompanied  by  official  documents,  which  may  prove  of  value  to  the 
student  of  contemporary  history. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Chinese- Japanese  war,  when  Russia, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Germany  and  France  and  owing  to  the  folly  of 
England,  compelled  Japan  to  forfeit  the  fruits  of  her  victory  and  to 
abandon  her  foothold  on  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  Russia,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  and  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  China  and  all  the 
world,  took  possession  of  Port  Arthur,  the  stronghold  that  Japan  had 
captured.  At  that  time  Japan  was  powerless  to  try  conclusions  with 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany.  There  was  nothing  for  Japan  to  do  but 
}ield  to  tlie  inevitable  and  bide  her  time.  When  Russia  took  Port 
Arthur,  nominally  under  lease  from  China,  a  lease  which  she  was  com- 
pelled to  make  under  duress,  Russia  announced  that  her  occupation  was 
merely  temporary,  and  that  so  long  as  she  held  Port  Arthur  it  would  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  a  Russian  promise  is  a 
promise  freely  made  and  as  freely  broken.  No  sooner  had  the  Czar 
taken  possession  of  Port  Arthur  than  the  world  was  told  that  it  was 
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[lerearter  to  be  a  Russian  military  stronghold,  and  that  only  Russian 
^hips  would  be  permitted  to  enter. 

In  1899  Secretary  Hay  addressed  his  famous  circular  note  to  the 
Powers  respecting  "  the  open  door "  in  Manchuria,  and  in  reply  thereto 
received  the  categorical  declaration  of  Count  Mouravieff,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  these  explicit  words:  "The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  whatever  of  claiming  any  privilege  [in  Man- 
churia] for  its  own  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  other  foreigners." 
After  the  Boxer  uprising,  on  July  3,  1900,  Mr.  Hay  sent  a  circular 
note  to  the  Powers  cooperating  in  China  in  which  he  defined  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  the  United  States.  After  declaring  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  remain  on  terms  of  peace  with  China, 
Mr.  Hay  concluded  his  note  in  these  words:  "The  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may 
bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  ter- 
ritorial and  administrative  entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to 
friendly  Powers  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  safeguard  for  the 
world  the  principle  of  equality  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  Empire "  —  a  purpose  as  benevolent  as  it  was  states- 
manlike. 

Mr.  Hay's  note  was  despatched  on  July  3,  1900.  On  August  29, 
the  Russian  charge  d'affaires  called  at  the  State  Department  and  made 
an  oral  statement  to  Mr.  Adee,  the  acting  Secretar}^  of  State,  respecting 
Russia's  purposes  in  China,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  that 
"Russia  has  no  designs  of  territorial  acquisition  in  China  .  .  .  that 
incidentally  to  necessary  defensive  measures  on  the  Russian  border, 
Russia  has  occupied  Newchwang  for  military  purposes,  and,  as  soon  as 
order  is  reestablished,  will  withdraw  her  troops  therefrom  if  the  action 
of  other  Powers  be  no  obstacle  thereto." 

Despite  th-ese  official  assurances  defining  the  position  of  Russia,  de- 
spite still  later  pledges  that  she  would  vacate  Manchuria,  which  was 
then  under  her  military  control,  on  April  5,  1903,  six  months  before 
the  date  set  for  final  evacuation,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Russia  to 
secure  from  China  her  assent  to  certain  conditions  which,  if  China 
accepted,  would  have  riveted  the  hold  of  Russia  on  that  country  so 
firmly  that  it  could  not  have  been  brokeu.  The  full  text  of  this  extraor- 
dinary demand  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published,  and  I  there- 
fore present  it  here,  not  only  because  of  its  importance,  but  because  it 
reveals  the  shameless  duplicity  of  Russian  diplomacy.  In  the  absence 
of  M.  Lessar,  the  Russian  minister  to  Pekin,  M.  Plancon,  the  Russian 
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charge  d'affaires,  addressed  the   followiDg   communication   to  Prince 
Ching,  the  head  of  the  Chinese  foreign  office : 

From  Councillor  of  State  Plancon,  cJiarge  iVaffaires,   of  the  great  Russian 
Empire. 
To  Cliing,  Prince  of  the  First  Rank,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Great  Daytsing  Empire, 

and  to  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Communication. 

By  order  of  the  Imperial  Government  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing to  you,  esteemed  Prince  and  Dignitaries. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Russia  and  China  have  maintained  relations 
always  distinguished  by  the  most  friendly  character,  and  this  is  quite  natural:  two 
neighboring  people,  having  a  common  frontier  over  five  thousand  versts  in  exten- 
sion and  numerous  affairs  and  interests  in  common,  may  easily  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  regard  to  everything.  The  interference  of  aliens  with  these  mutual 
relations  only  spoils  them  and  renders  the  solution  of  affairs  difficult.  This  is  why 
Russia,  highly  prizing  friendly  relations  with  China,  deems  it  her  duty  to  guard 
them  from  all  foreign  interference. 

This  especially  concerns  Manchuria.  Russia  has  sacrificed  thousands  of  men  and 
millions  in  money  for  the  pacification  of  this  country  and  the  establishment  there  of 
lawful  Chinese  authority,,  not  counting  at  all  the  millions  expended  for  the  construc- 
lion  of  the  railway  for  the  common  good  of  all  nations.  Other  Powers  have  not  ex- 
pended for  the  pacification  of  Manchuria  either  one  ruble  in  money  or  one  soldier. 
It  would,  consequently,  seem  perfectly  just  that  Russia  should  have  the  right  to 
protect  her  interests  in  this  country,  bought  at  such  a  price,  without  exciting  the 
envy  of  the  other  Powers.  .  All  the  foreigners  have  profited  by  the  peace  estab- 
lished in  this  territory  and  the  roads  constructed  there,  and  in  all  justice  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  that  much,  remembering  that  but  a  few  years  ago  all  access 
to  Manchuria  was  closed  to  them. 

Many  states,  having  expended  money  and  military  forces  for  the  pacification  of 
some  country  or  island,  generally  annex  them  to  their  possessions  forever  by  right 
of  conquest.  Russia  does  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that  right,  and  as  in  1881 
she  gave  back  to  China  the  Hi  region,  and  in  the  past  year  the  south-western  part 
of  the  Mukden  Province,  Russia  now  is  ready  to  fulfil  her  obligations  and  to  give 
back  to  China  not  only  the  remaining  part  of  the  ]\Iukden  Province  and  Ghirin,  but 
also  the  port  of  Newchwang,  if  she  receives  full  assurance  that  after  the  departure  of 
the  troops  the  lawful  interests  of  Russia  in  these  frontier  regions  will  not  be  infringed 
either  by  China  or  by  an}'-  other  Power. 

In  order  to  give  such  assurance,  the  Chinese  Government  must  take  upon  itself 
the  following  obligations  towards  Russia: 

1.  That  the  territories  restored,  especiall}'  Newchwang  and  the  localities  along 
the  Liao-IIo,  will  in  no  case  be  surrendered  to  any  other  Power  as  a  cession,  lease, 
concession,  or  in  any  other  form. 

The  attempt  of  such  cession  Russia  would  regard  as  a  menace,  and  would,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  her  interests,  have  recourse  to  most  decisive  measures. 

2.  The  organization  now  existing  in  Mongolia  will  not  be  violated,  for  such  vio- 
lation will  unavoidably  produce  excitement  among  the  people,  and  an  agitated  con- 
dition along  our  frontier  will  bring  about  very  serious  and  undesirable  complications. 

3.  That  the  Chinese  Government  will  not  make  any  decision  with  vcgard  to  the 
opening  to  foreign  trade  of  any  new  points  in  Manchuria  and  the  estatjlishment  of 
consuls  there,  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Imperial  Government. 

4.  That  if  China  should  have  recourse  to  foreigners  for  the  management  of  her 
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udministratioD,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  foreigners  shall  not  extend  to  the  affairs  in 
Northern  China,  where  Russian  interests  prevail.  In  such  case,  these  affairs  shall 
be  allotted  to  entirely  separate  departments  and  their  management  entrusted  to  Rus- 
sians. Thus,  for  example,  should  a  foreigner  be  engaged  as  counsel  in  mining  busi- 
ness, his  advice  shall  not  extend  to  mining  matters  in  Mongolia  and  Manch\iria,  for 
which  affairs  a  Russian  counsel  shall  then  be  appointed. 

5.  Russia  will  maintain  under  her  control  the  now  existing  telegraph  line  between 
Port  Arthur,  Ying-Kou,  and  Mukden,  for  the  whole  time  that  the  Peldng-Ying- 
Kou  line  may  last,  to  which  the  above-mentioned  one  serves  as  an  indispensable 
prolongation. 

6  After  the  restoration  of  Newchwang  to  the  Chinese  Administration,  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  shall  continue  to  act,  as  at  present,  as  the  customs  bank  of  the  above- 
mentioned  port. 

Lastly,  7.  It  is  understood  that  all  rights  acquired  in  Manchuria  by  Russian  sub- 
jects or  establishments  during  the  occupation  shall  remain  in  full  force  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Russia  to  care  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  traversed  by  the  railway  line. 
Giving  free  access  to  the  traffic  of  travellers  and  freight,  the  railway  might  just  as 
easily  contribute  to  the  penetration  into  the  North  of  contagious  diseases,  if  there 
be  not  established  at  its  very  beginning,  at  Ying-Kou,  a  regular  sanitary  organiza- 
tion and  strict  observation  as  to  the  starting  of  epidemics.  Last  year  the  greed  of  a 
captain  and  the  carelessness  of  the  customs  commissioner  and  a  physician  were  the 
cause  of  cholera  having  been  carried  into  Manchuria  and  Siberia,  from  which  there 
perished  thousands  of  men,  both  Russian  and  Chinese. 

Restoring  to  China  the  administration  of  Newchwang,  the  Russian  Government 
demands  that  the  model  sanitary  organization  established  by  the  Russian  Adminis- 
tration should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  authorities  should  always  be  prepared  to 
fight  the  epidemics.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  customs  com- 
missioner and  the  customs  physician  should  be  Russian  subjects  subordinate  to  the 
Chinese  customs  administration.  This  subordination  will  fully  guarantee  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  regular  duties  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Chinese  customs;  but 
as  Russians  they  will  be  interested  in  the  matter  of  guarding  Russian  possessions 
from  the  ingress  of  epidemics,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  expected  from  foreigners  of 
another  nationality. 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  established  for  the  management  of  sanitary 
measures,  the  president  of  which  shall  be  the  Tao-tai  and  the  members  all  the  con- 
suls residing  at  Ying-Kou,  the  above-mentioned  customs  commissioner,  the  customs 
physician,  a  special  physician  bacteriologist,  and  the  representative  of  the  Eastern 
Chinese  railway. 

For  the  settling  of  the  details  of  the  organization  and  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  Tao-tai  shall  consult  with  the  Russian  consul,  who  possesses  great  experi- 
ence in  this  matter. 

The  means  for  the  sanitary  work  and  for  the  struggle  against  epidemics  shall  be 
found  by  the  Tao-tai,  a  thing  which  will  not  be  fraught  with  difficulties,  if  the 
present  taxation  of  the  local  merchants  is  maintained,  for  which  the  Tao-tai  must 
receive  authorization  from  Pekin. 

Such  are,  esteemed  Prince  and  Dignitaries,  the  conditions  by  means  of  which  the 
Russian  Government  will  be  assured  that  its  political  interests,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests concerning  the  health  and  life  of  numerous  persons,  will  be  duly  safeguarded. 
As  soon  as  Your  Highness  and  your  Excellencies  will  answer  by  an  official  note  in 
which,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  Bogdokhan,  will  be  expressed  the  consent  to 
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the  above-mentioned  demand  of  Russia,  the  Russian  troops  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Mukden  Province  and  Ghiriu,  and  the  civil  administration  shall  be  transferred 
by  the  Governor  to  the  Chinese  Tao-tai. 

In  case  of  any  doubts  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  the  present  note,  the 
Russian  text  shall  be  considered  as  authoritative. 

Charge  d'affaires,  Councillor  of  State,  E.  Plancon. 

April  5,  1903. 

Some  weeks  later  this  communication  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
American,  British,  and  Japanese  Governments,  all  of  whom  vigorously 
endeavored  to  induce  China  to  refuse  to  accept  the  Eussian  demands. 
Formal,  categorical,  positive,  and  explicit  denials  were  made  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  and  its  accredited  agents  as  to  the  representations 
made  by  the  three  governments  that  Eussia  was  endeavoring  to  obtain 
any  special  privileges  from  China,  or  that  she  proposed  to  enter  into  any 
new  negotiations  with  China  regarding  Manchuria.  Count  Lamsdorff, 
the  Eussian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  informed  the  American  and 
British  ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Count  Cassini,  the  Eussian 
ambassador  at  Washington,  made  the  same  unequivocal  declaration  to 
Secretary  Hay,  that  Eussia  had  initiated  no  new  negotiations.  These 
denials,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  were  made  some  two  months  after  Plan- 
con  had  addressed  his  communication  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister; 
but  when  Lessar  returned  late  in  the  summer  of  last  year  to  Pekin,  he 
immediately  presented  the  following  new  demands : 

1.  China  shall  give  assurances  that  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria  shall  never 
be  ceded  to  any  foreign  Power,  and  that  no  piece  of  land  in  those  provinces,  whether 
large  or  small,  shall  be  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  or  pledged,  or  disposed  of  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

2.  On  the  river  routes  along  the  Sungari  and  Tsutsuhar,  which  are  especially  im- 
portant to  facilitate  the  access  of  merchandise  from  Manchuria  to  the  Chinese-Rus- 
sian railroad,  in  the  affairs  of  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  equally  interested 
with  Russia,  Russia  shall  be  given  power  to  maintain  troops  for  the  protection  of 
vessels  and  telegraph  lines,  and  Russia  shall  also  be  allowed  to  maintain  military 
stations  along  the  rivers  at  important  points. 

3.  No  special  or  heavy  duties  shall  be  imposed  upon  goods  conveyed  by  rail- 
road into  Manchuria,  nor  shall  the  duties  be  greater  on  goods  coming  by  railroad 
than  are  imposed  on  goods  brought  overland  or  by  river. 

4.  The  branch  offices  in  Manchuria  of  the  Russo- Chinese  Bank,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  the  common  concern  of  Russia  and  China,  shall  be  protected  by  Russian 
troops  upon  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops,  and  the  cost  of  such  mair^tenance  shall 
be  paid  by  the  said  bank. 

5.  In  order  that  necessary  measures  ma}'  be  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
plague  and  that  these  measures  shall  be  in  accord  with  Russian  practices,  Russian 
physicians  shall  be  employed  and  Russian  quarantine  officers  shall  be  stationed  at 
quarantine  points,  and  especially  at  Newchwang. 
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To  these  original  demands  Lessar  a  few  days  later  added  still  another 
to  the  effect  that  all  forestry,  mining,  and  other  concessions  "which 
might  be  advantageous  to  Eussia  should  be  given  to  Eussian  subjects 
exclusively." 

How  these  demands  can  be  reconciled  with  Count  Mouravieff' s  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Hay's  "open  door"  circular  and  the  oral  statement  made 
by  the  Eussian  charge  d'affaires  to  the  acting  Secretary  of  State  on 
August  29,  1900,  a  Eussian  skilled  in  subtle  casuistry  may  be  able  to 
explain,  but  no  American  of  even  average  honesty  could  do  so  with  clear 
conscience. 

On  September  11,  the  Japanese  Government  lodged  a  formal  protest 
with  Prince  Ching  against  the  Lessar  demands.  Prince  Ching  informed 
the  Japanese  minister  that  China  was  powerless,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  refuse  what  Eussia  insisted  upon,  especially  as  the  evacuation 
of  Manchuria  was  conditioned  upon  her  acceptance,  and  refusal  on  the 
part  of  China  to  accept  would  mean  refusal  on  the  part  of  Eussia  to 
evacuate.  On  September  24,  the  American  minister  at  Pekin  made 
what  was  practically  an  identical  representation  to  Prince  Ching,  and 
informed  him  that  the  American  Government  did  not  believe  it  was 
advisable  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  enter  into  any  new  negotia- 
tions with  Eussia  until  she  evacuated  Manchuria.  About  the  same 
time  the  British  minister  at  Pekin  made  a  representation  of  the  same 
tenor. 

While  Prince  Ching  hesitated  between  yielding  to  Eussia  and  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  American,  British,  and  Japanese  Governments, 
on  October  6  Lessar  had  another  interview  with  the  Prince  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  China  intended  to  do.  Prince  Ching  had  by 
this  time  become  convinced  that  it  was  unwise  for  him  to  yield  to  Eus- 
sia, and  he  therefore  told  Lessar  that  China  could  not  discuss  any  new 
arrangement  until  Eussia  fulfilled  her  promise  and  withdrew  her  mili- 
tary forces  from  Manchuria.  Lessar' s  answer  was  for  the  first  time 
frank  and  to  the  point.  In  that  case,  he  informed  Prince  Ching,  Eussia 
would  not  evacuate  Manchuria. 

This  was  in  October,  but  earlier  in  the  year  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment had  been  disturbed  by  a  movement  in  Corea  which  indicated  the 
intention  of  Eussia  to  obtain  a  foothold  there  precisely  as  she  had 
fastened  her  grip  on  Manchuria.  Under  the  guise  of  a  concession 
granted  to  a  commercial  company  to  cut  timber  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yalu,  a  hundred  or  more  Eussian  officers,  with  a  large  force  of  Chinese 
coolies,  went  to  Yongampho,  on  the  west  coast  of  Corea,  and  without 
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notification  to  the  Corean  Government  or  its  permission,  began  the  con- 
struction of  telegraph  lines  to  connect  Yongampho  with  the  military 
telegraph  line  in  Manchuria,  and  proceeded  to  make  surveys  of  the  har- 
bor, evidently  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifications,  ami  in  other 
ways  making  it  a  Eussian  military  post.  The  Corean  Government 
entered  a  vigorous  protest  against  this  high-handed  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  sent  an  official  to  investigate.  In  the  quaint  language 
of  an  official  despatch,  this  official  was  "  induced  "  —  the  inducements 
not  being  specified  —  to  make  a  lease  by  which  a  large  zone  about 
Yongampho  was  ceded  to  the  "company,"  under  the  terms  of  which 
Kussia  exercised  practical  sovereignty  over  the  leased  zone.  Among 
other  things,  the  lease  provided  that  any  foreigner  committing  any 
offence  within  the  leased  territory  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Eussian 
company  for  punishment.  The  lease  was  sent  to  Seoul,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  recognize  the  act  of  its  official. 

If  Eussia  were  permitted  to  turn  Yongampho  into  a  fortified  mili- 
tary base,  it  would  imperil  the  position  of  Japan.  So,  to  conserve  hsr 
interests,  Japan  informed  the  Corean  Government  that  Eussia' s  position 
in  Yongampho  was  without  justification,  and,  if  Corea  entered  into  any 
agreement  with  Eussia  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Japan,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Japan  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  her 
self-protection. 

The  relations  between  Japan  and  Eussia  were  fast  becoming  impos- 
sible. To  arrive  at  an  understanding,  the  Japanese  Government  pro- 
posed that  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  Powers,  both  in  Manchuria 
and  Corea,  should  be  defined.  Accordingly,  Baron  Komura,  the  Japan- 
ese Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Baron  Eosen,  the  Eussian  minister 
to  Japan,  reached  an  agreement,  ad  referendum,  which  was  transmitted 
to  St.  Petersburg  on  August  12,  in  these  terms: 

1.  A  mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  and  Corean  Empires. 

2.  A  mutual  engagement  to  maintain  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  those  two  countries. 

3.  Reciprocal  recognition  of  Japan's  preponderating  interests  in  Corea  and  Rus- 
sia's special  interests  in  railway  enterprises  in  Manchuria,  and  mutual  recognition  of 
the  right  of  Japan  and  of  Russia,  respectively,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  above  mentioned  respective  interests  in  so  far  as  the 
principle  set  forth  in  Article  1  is  not  infringed. 

4.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Japan  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  Corea  in  the  interest  of  reform  and  good  government  in  the  Peninsular 
Empire. 

5.  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  to  impede  an  eventual  extension  of 
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the  Coreau  Railway  into  Southern  Manchuria  so  as  to  connect  with  the  East  China 
and  Shanhaikwan  and  Newchwang  lines. 

Every  step  taken  by  Baron  Rosen  in  the  negotiation  was  telegraphed 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  approved  by  Count  Lamsdorff,  and,  therefore,  both 
Baron  Eosen  and  Baron  Komura  had  a  right  to  believe  that  the  agree- 
ment would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Czar's  Government,  and  that 
any  modifications  would  be  in  detail  and  not  in  principle. 

The  Russian  Government  waited  until  October  6  to  make  its  reply, 
which  ran  in  this  form : 

1.  A  mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Coreau  Empire. 

2.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  Japan's  preponderating  interest  in  Corea  and  of  the 
right  of  Japan  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  Corea  tending  to  improve  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Empire  without  infringing  on  the  stipulations  of  Article  1. 

3.  Engagements  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  to  impede  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial undertakings  of  Japan  in  Corea,  nor  to  oppose  any  measures  taken  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  protecting  them  so  long  as  such  measures  do  not  infringe  on  the  stipulations 
of  Article  1. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  Japan  to  send  for  the  same  purpose  troops  to  Corea 
with  the  knowledge  of  Russia,  but  the  number  shall  not  exceed  that  actually  re 
quired,  and  with  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  recall  such  troops  as  soon 
as  their  mission  is  accomplished. 

5.  A  mutual  engagement  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Corea  for  stra 
tegic  purposes,  nor  to  undertake  in  Corea  any  military  work  capable  of  menacing  the 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Strait  of  Corea, 

6.  A  mutual  engagement  to  consider  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Corea  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  as  a  neutral  zone  into  which  neither  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  introduce  troops. 

7-.  Recognition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  its  littoral  as  in  all  respects  Russia's 
sphere  of  interest. 

8.  This  agreement  to  supplant  all  previous  agreements  between  Russia  and  Japan 
respecting  Corea. 

Naturally  Japan  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Russia  was  not  sin- 
cere. The  delay  of  two  months  did  not  argue  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  but  some  of  that  delay  may  be  attributed  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Russian  politics.  Admiral  Alexieff  had  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  the 
Far  East  and  had  been  given  supreme  powers  in  Manchuria.  This 
appointment  was  distasteful  to  Count  Lamsdorff,  General  Kuropatkin, 
the  Minister  of  War,  and  M.  De  Witte,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  and 
at  one  time  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Russian  Empire,  who  after 
Alexieff' s  appointment  became  aware  of  the  extraordinary  powers  dele- 
gated to  him,  which  they  resented,  and  they  threatened  to  resign  unless 
a  curb  was  put  on  Alexieff' s  ambitions.  Lamsdorff,  De  Witte,  and  Kuro- 
patkin were  opposed  to  war,  while  Alexieff  and  his  partisans  were  deter- 
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mined  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  Jajjan,  belie viug  that  her  subjugation 
would  be  an  easy  matter,  and  that,  with  her  military  power  crushed, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  annexation  of  Manchuria. 

When  the  Eussian  reply  was  received  in  Tokio,  Japan  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  induce  Eussia  to  modify  her  proposals,  and  in  the  interest  of 
peace  agreed  to  accept  them,  provided  that  the  sixth  article  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  neutral  zone  to  the  south 
as  well  as  to  the  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel.  The  seventh  article, 
the  recognition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  its  littoral  as  in  all  respects 
Russia's  sphere  of  interest,  could  not  be  accepted,  as  that  would  have 
been  a  virtual  surrender  to  Russia  of  any  rights  possessed  by  Japan  in 
Manchuria,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  Manchuria  had  ceased  to  be 
Chinese  territory.  Russia,  however,  insisted,  claiming  that  it  was  the 
only  compensation  she  received  for  the  concessions  made  to  Japan,  and 
that  the  question  of  Manchuria  was  of  concern  solely  to  Russia  and 
China.  To  this  Japan  replied  that  what  she  asked  for  Manchuria  was 
only  what  Russia  had  repeatedly  agreed  to,  and  that  Russia's  perma- 
nent occupation  of  Manchuria  threatened  the  independence  of  Corea. 
Japan  refused  to  agree  not  to  make  any  use  of  Corea  for  strategic  pur- 
poses, but  did  bind  herself  not  to  fortify  the  ports  of  Corea  so  as  to 
threaten  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Straits. 

On  October  30,  the  Japanese  reply  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Russian  Government  was  requested  to  make  an  early  response ;  but 
it  was  not  until  December  11  that  the  Russian  rejoinder  was  received. 
Russia's  replication  eliminated  all  the  articles  relating  to  Manchuria, 
which  made  the  proposed  convention  relate  entirely  to  Corea;  reasserted 
the  original  demand  that  Japan  should  not  make  use  of  any  part  of 
Corea  for  strategic  purposes ;  and  insisted  upon  a  neutral  zone  south  of 
the  Yalu,  while  refusing  to  recognize  an  equal  zone  to  the  north.  Seem- 
ingly there  was  a  hopeless  deadlock,  but  on  January  6  Russia  offered  in 
the  form  of  concession  this  impudent  article : 

Recognition  b}'-  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  its  littoral  as  being  outside  her  sphere  o\ 
interests,  while  Russia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province,  will  not  impede  Japan  or 
other  Powers  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  them  under  ex- 
isting treaties  with  China,  exclusive  of  the  establishment  of  settlements. 

A  week  later  Japan  made  still  another  representation  to  Russia,  and, 
willing  to  do  everything  consistent  with  honor  to  avoid  war,  requested 
Russia  to  reconsider  her  position.  She  firmly  insisted,  however,  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  Russia  should  agree  to  maintain  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  in  IManchuria,  but  Japan  was  willing  to  waive 
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for  the  time  being  her  right  to  the  establishment  of  settlements  in  Man- 
churia, which  was  granted  by  the  treaty  with  China.  To  this  last  pro- 
posal Russia  made  no  reply.  She  would  not,  in  response  to  repeated 
requests  for  an  answer,  even  indicate  when  she  proposed  to  consider  it, 
but  continued  to  augment  as  rapidly  as  possible  her  naval  and  military 
forces  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  so  obvious  that  Eussia  was  simply  using 
the  delay  to  put  herself  in  a  better  position  to  strike  her  opponent  that, 
on  February  6,  Japan  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and  hos- 
tilities immediately  followed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  world  has  been  amazed  by  the 
unpreparedness  of  Russia  for  military  operations  and  the  incompetence 
displayed  by  her  naval  officers.  No  less  surprising  has  been  the  almost 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  Government  to  the  people  to  be  patient  and  con- 
done the  initial  blunders,  accompanied  by  a  bombastic  threat  of  the  ter- 
rible fate  in  store  for  Japan,  and  an  attempt  to  make  her  forfeit  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  by  indicting  her  at  the  bar  of  nations  for  having 
been  guilty  of  treachery  in  beginning  war  before  a  formal  declaration. 
Russia's  military  weakness  has  surprised  those  persons  who,  misled  by 
superficial  appearances,  by  her  size,  by  her  boasting  and  pretensions, 
have  believed  her  invincible  and  able  to  defy  all  the  world.  By  the 
initiated,  however,  what  has  happened  was  long  ago  predicted.  Russia, 
of  course,  is  great  in  population,  which  means  the  raw  material  of  ar- 
mies, and  greater  even  in  undeveloped  natural  resources;  but,  panoplied 
in  armor  though  she  may  be,  her  heel  of  Achilles  is  the  corruption  of 
her  officials. 

As  a  people,  the  Russians  are  brave,  and  their  climate  and  life  make 
them  hardy  and  able  to  withstand  severe  fatigue.  But  the  strongest 
and  bravest  race  cannot  win  military  victories  when  they  have  an  im- 
perfect or  corrupt  organization,  or  when  their  officers  are  given  up  to 
luxury.  The  men  in  the  ranks  are  physically  brave  and  mentally  dull. 
They  lack  the  intelligence,  initiative,  and  dash  which  arc  such  con- 
spicuous characteristics  of  the  Japanese  soldier.  And  the  vulnerable 
place  in  the  Russian  military  system  is  the  transport  and  commissariat. 
An  army  moves  on  its  belly,  and  no  army  can  fight  unless  it  is  fed. 
The  Russians  have  never  yet  shown  that  they  have  mastered  this  prob- 
lem. They  are  facing  a  stupendous  task  in  the  transportation  of  troops 
from  their  base  to  the  seat  of  war,  more  than  5,000  miles  away. 

In  the  mass  of  explanations  and  communiques  that  have  emanated 
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from  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  last  month,  the  pregnant  fact  apjjears 
that  Eussia  enters  on  the  war  with  no  light  heart  and  now  realizes  the 
dangers  confronting  her.  The  internal  conditions  of  the  Empire  are 
such  that  no  sane  ruler  or  government  should  have  attempted  the  hazard 
of  war.  The  alarming  condition  of  the  exchequer,  the  unrest  of  the  people, 
and  the  danger  that  other  Powers  may  be  drawn  into  the  war  —  these 
are  all  factors  that  ought  to  have  made  Eussia  hesitate  seriously  before 
forcing  her  antagonist  into  unsheathing  the  sword.  Inspired  despatches 
from  St.  Petersburg  tell  of  the  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  has 
run  over  the  Empire  like  a  flame,  and  report  that  from  all  quarters  all 
classes  are  contributing  their  services  or  their  money  to  the  cause  of  the 
war.  We  may  accept  these  statements  with  the  usual  allowance.  The 
Eussian  peasant  is  a  stolid  and  unintelligent  being,  who  certainly  can 
be  inspired  by  no  feeling  of  patriotism  when  he  is  torn  from  his  home 
and  sent  five  thousand  miles  away  to  furnish  food  for  powder  in  a  war 
for  which  he  cares  nothing  and  the  merits  of  which  are  unintelligible 
to  him.  Outside  of  the  peasant  class,  those  Eussians  who  have  for  so 
many  years  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  Nihilists  and  who  have  taken 
their  chances  of  death  or  Siberia  —  a  living  death  even  worse  than  a 
speedy  execution  —  may  regard  this  as  their  opportunity,  and  may 
make  their  power  felt  in  such  a  way  that  the  Government  may  find  the 
fire  in  the  rear  an  even  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Japanese  foe 
in  the  front. 

Can  Eussia  stand  the  drain  of  a  long  war?  That  is  a  question 
which  no  one  can  answer.  For  the  last  few  years,  at  almost  stated  in- 
tervals, the  world  has  been  regaled  with  accounts  of  the  Eussian  golden 
war  chest.  Estimates  of  this  stock  of  gold  varied  from  two  hundred 
million  to  five  hundred  million  dollars,  and  yet  the  war  had  not  been  in 
progress  a  week  before  Eussia  appeared  in  all  the  great  money  centres 
attempting  to  float  a  loan.  Thus  far  her  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  money  kings  of  the  world  are  too  nervous  and  too  uncertam  as  to 
the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  their  resources  to  scatter  them  or 
to  help  a  possible  enemy.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  capi- 
tals in  which  Eussia  could  by  any  chance  hope  to  borrow — Paris  and 
New  York.  London  has  money,  but  prefers  to  put  her  money  on 
Japan  rather  than  on  Eussia.  Berlin  has  been  for  some  years  chroni- 
cally hard  up.  Paris  has  money,  but  she  already  has  some  eight  hun- 
dred million  dollars  invested  in  Eussian  bonds,  and  is  not  in  a  mood  to 
increase  that  investment.  New  York  is  not  overburdened  with  idle 
capital;  and,  even  if  she  had  more  money  than  she  could  use,  in  the 
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present  temper  of  the  American  people  a  Eussian  loan  would  not  be 
eagerly  taken.  Russia  will  have  to  get  along  by  raising  internal  loans, 
or  else  making  her  peace  because  war  is  too  costly. 

A  remarkable  phase  of  the  opening  days  of  the  war  was  the  action  of 
Secretary  of  State  Hay  in  securing  the  adhesion  of  all  the  great  neutral 
Powers  to  the  virtual  guarantee  of  the  administrative  entity  of  China. 
The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Hay  is  one  of  the  most  important  diplomatic 
steps  of  recent  years,  and  is  another  proof,  if  additional  proof  were 
wanting,  of  the  broad  statesmanship  and  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  danger,  the  very  greatest  dan- 
ger, in  fact,  that  China  would  become  the  ally  of  Japan  by  natural  in- 
clination, or  of  Russia  by  force,  which  would  have  added  a  serious  com- 
plication to  a  situation  abeady  complex  enough,  would  probably  have 
caused  the  massacre  of  all  foreigners  in  China,  and  in  the  end  would 
have  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  par- 
tition among  the  great  European  Powers.  That  was  a  state  of  affairs 
that  Mr.  Hay  could  not  regard  without  apprehension.  Purely  from 
seltish  motives  it  was  vital  that  there  should  be  no  repetition  in  magni- 
fied form  of  the  Boxer  uprising  of  four  years  ago,  and  that  the  Powers 
should  not  again  be  compelled  to  send  an  army  to  put  down  rebellion. 
Furthermore,  if  China  went  to  pieces,  through  her  own  weakness  and 
folly,  her  trade,  large  enough  now  to  be  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  by 
commercial  nations  and  of  enormous  potential  promise,  would  be  closed 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  become  the  property  of  those  European 
Powers  who  ravaged  the  country.  Every  consideration,  therefore,  of 
statesmanship  and  humanity  made  it  imperative  that  China  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  maelstrom  of  war,  and  that  her  independence  and  sover- 
eignty should  be  respected  by  the  belligerents  and  guaranteed  by  the 
weight  of  tiie  civilized  world.  The  unique  position  of  the  United  States 
made  her  peculiarly  the  fitting  agent  to  voice  the  world's  opinion;  and 
although  at  first  Russia  regarded  the  proposal  with  suspicion  and  saw  in 
it  a  sinister  purpose  to  help  Japan,  the  acceptance  of  all  the  other 
Powers,  including  Japan,  left  Russia  no  alternative  but  to  give  her  con- 
sent. In  less  than  eight  days  after  Mr.  Hay  sent  his  first  telegraphic 
instructions  to  the  American  ambassadors,  the  great  Powers  had  become 
the  guarantors  of  Chinese  integrity. 

There  is  probably  no  other  case  in  all  the  history  of  diplomacy  in 
which  events  of  such  magnitude  moved  with  such  celerity.     Diplomacy 
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is  usually  a  slow-moving  body ;  diplomacy  usually  wauts  much  time  for 
thought  and  consideration,  and  usually  likes  to  invest  even  a  trivial 
subject  with  delay.  Mr.  Hay  acted  at  once.  He  sent  his  note  to 
Russia  and  Japan,  expressing  the  views  of  this  Government ;  and  with 
that  as  a  guide  the  other  Powers  were  forced  to  follow. 

Before  war  was  declared  and  since,  Russia  has  posed  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  white  race  and  white  civilization  against  the  yellow  race 
and  all  that  that  means.  Russia,  according  to  all  the  reports  we  have 
received,  is  intensely  surprised  because  the  civilized  world  has  not  ap- 
plauded her  for  fighting  the  battle  of  Western  civilization  against  the 
peril  of  yellow  barbarism.  We  have  been  told  that  the  triumph  of 
Japan  means  the  birth  of  a  mighty  yellow  nation ;  that  the  countless 
hordes  of  Japan  and  China  and  Mongolia  will  be  animated  by  a  single 
purpose,  and,  with  the  passionate  longing  of  a  down-trodden  people  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  hated  oppressor,  will  take  their  place  as  a 
nation,  and  become  a  menace  to  Western  civilization. 

The  yellow  peril  is  a  bogie  which  has  terrorized  timid  statesmen  for 
llie  last  half-century,  and  which  has  been  the  stock  property  of  Russia  ever 
since  she  began  her  policy  of  aggrandisement  and  aggression  in  the  Far 
East.  Asia,  Europe,  and  America  lived  in  daily  dread  of  the  yellow 
peril  —  in  mortal  terror  that  the  yellow  man  of  the  Far  East  was  to  be 
to  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  what  the  Goths  and  Huns 
were  to  the  fifth,  and  submerge  Europe,  and  that  another  Attila  would 
arise  and,  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  his  people,  scourge  Christendom 
with  sword  and  flame. 

When  Japan  made  war  on  China,  for  a  moment  the  world  stood 
aghast,  fearing  that  the  floodgates  of  the  yellow  dam  were  at  last  to  be 
opened  and  that  the  yellow  race  was  to  show  its  power  when  aroused. 
China,  with  her  millions,  was  to  subjugate  Japan;  on  those  millions 
flapan  could  make  no  more  impression  than  a  wave  in  impotent  fury 
lashing  a  sea-girt  rock.  The  war  was  fought,  and  the  yellow  peril  was 
found  to  be  of  no  more  substantial  reality  than  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
dream.  China,  instead  of  being  powerful,  was  powerless ;  Japan,  instead 
of  posing  as  the  champion  of  the  yellow  race  against  the  white,  dis- 
played the  moderation  of  wisdom  and  the  commercial  acumen  of  the 
most  modern  and  highly  civilized  of  all  white  people.  When  China  lay 
in  her  grasp,  and  when  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula,  with  its  stronghold, 
Port  Arthur,  rightly  belonged  to  her  by  the  fruits  of  victory,  Japan  only 
demanded  absolute  equality  and  freedom  of  trade  for  the  whole  world  — 
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not  any  special  privileges  for  herself,  such  privileges  as  Eussia  and  Ger- 
many have  since  asserted,  but  the  right  for  all  nations  to  compete  on 
level  terms. 

It  is  as  absurd  to  talk  of  the  solidarity  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  all 
the  Asiatic  races  as  it  is  to  imagine  a  social  amalgamation  of  whites  and 
browns  and  blacks.  China  may  be  brought  to  modern  conditions  under 
the  political  tutelage  of  Japan,  and,  if  so,  Japan  will  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  all  the  world  and  will  have  immeasurably  advanced  the  cause 
of  civilization;  but  beyond  that  Japan  cannot  go.  Eussia,  with  ter 
short-sighted  policy,  the  same  policy  that  she  pursues  in  her  domestic 
affairs,  does  not  appear  to  comprehend  that  the  yellow  peril  is  a  menace 
to  the  world  only  so  long  as  there  are  millions  of  human  beings  sunk  in 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  to  whom  life  means  nothing,  and 
who  are  simply  a  chemical  mass,  capable  of  being  fired  or  fused  whenever 
the  right  element  is  brought  into  conjunction. 

A  Boxer  uprising  is  always  possible  in  China.  Eebellion  and  revo- 
lution are  dangers  never  to  be  overlooked.  The  remedy  for  this  is  civili- 
zation. If  the  Chinese  through  Japanese  or  other  influences  can  be  lifted 
in  the  scale,  iustead  of  threatening  civilization  they  may  become  a  fac- 
tor in  the  general  advancement  of  the  world.  Eussia' s  peril  is  the  dis- 
content and  the  ignorance  of  her  people.  If  her  people  were  enlightened, 
if  they  were  better  educated,  if  they  were  as  intelligent,  in  short,  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Eussian  Government 
to-day  would  no  more  fear  rebellion  and  revolution  at  home  than  the 
United  States  had  cause  to  fear  it  when  six  years  ago  she  went  to  war 
with  Spain. 

In  the  face  of  great  events  small  things  pale.  The  world,  with  a 
proper  sense  of  dramatic  proportions,  has  left  the  stage  clear  so  that 
nothing  may  dwarf  the  great  drama  of  the  East.  England,  France,  and 
Germany  have,  apparently,  been  so  vitally  interested  in  watching  the 
theatre  of  events  in  Asia  that  they  might  well  have  forgotten  their  own 
concerns,  so  little  do  they  bulk  in  the  history  of  the  last  quarter. 

Before  the  elemental  forces  of  two  nations  at  war  —  a  war  so  epoch- 
making  as  this  —  the  war  of  politicians  becomes  trivial.  In  England 
they  are  preparing  for  a  general  election,  which  may  be  held  before  the 
next  number  of  this  review  appears.  Everybody  is  anxious  to  have  it 
over.  It  will  be  the  first  clash  of  protectionists  and  free-traders.  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  a  victory  for  free  trade,  because  England  is 
still  wedded  to  her  idols ;  but  the  victors  will  not  long  enjoy  their  tri- 
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umj)h.  The  Liberals  will  climb  into  power  on  the  backs  of  the  Irish, 
and  an  Irish  back  is  no  easy  chair  for  an  English  prime  minister.  Six 
months,  a  year  as  the  extreme  limit,  and  again  an  appeal  will  be  made 
to  the  electorate. 

France  keeps  her  balance.  The  temptation  to  light  up  the  boule- 
vards with  the  flame  of  Russian  ardor  is  a  temptation  the  houlevardier 
has  overcome.  The  sanity  of  Combes  and  Delcasse  has  become  infec- 
tious. Other  things  than  the  doubtful  glory  of  war  appeal  to  the  French 
people.  The  cabinet  of  France  no  less  than  that  of  England  has  sought 
to  restrain  popular  passion. 

Even  in  that  witches'  cauldron  of  political  unrest,  the  Near  East, 

the  devil's   brew  of    perpetual    disorder    and    governmental  anarchy 

merely  simmers  and  has  not  boiled  over.     Turkey  pauses  while  i\Iace- 

donia  halts.     The  day  of  Armageddon  has  not  yet  come. 

A.  Maueice  Low. 
33 
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When  last  year's  crash  in  Stock  Exchange  values  had  finally  spent 
its  force ;  when  it  had  been  followed  by  sudden  demoralization  in  the 
steel  trade  and  by  rapid  decline  in  earnings  of  the  great  industrial  cor- 
porations; and  when  1903,  nevertheless,  came  to  an  end  without  serious 
disaster,  two  opposite  opinions  were  entertained  in  intelligent  financial 
circles  regarding  the  probable  sequence  of  events.  On  the  one  side,  it 
was  held  that  the  collapse  of  1903  foreshadowed  severe  and  general 
trade  reaction,  intensified  by  the  approaching  Presidential  canvass,  and 
extending  probably  to  the  markets  for  staple  products.  On  the  other,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  strain  of  forced  liquidation  had  been  so  well  en- 
dured as  to  demonstrate  very  great  underlying  strength ;  that  the  wreck- 
age had  been  cleared  away ;  that  values  had  reached  a  normal  basis ; 
that  the  inland  communities  were  prosperous,  the  money  market  easy, 
and  Europe  disposed  to  buy  our  securities  at  prevailing  prices.  Hence 
was  predicted  rapid  improvement  in  the  American  position,  with  per- 
haps a  vigorous  upward  reaction  on  the  Stock  Exchanges. 

Neither  forecast  came  anywhere  near  the  truth.  So  far  as  the  first 
quarter  of  1904  is  a  witness,  there  has  been  no  tightening  of  the  strain 
on  industry;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  visible  recovery  has  ensued. 
Commercial  liquidation  has  not  been  resumed,  money  has  continued 
cheap,  and  evidences  of  prosperity  in  the  West  and  South  have  multi- 
plied. The  great  agricultural  markets,  instead  of  giving  way  from  the 
already  abnormally  high  prices  of  the  close  of  1903,  have  risen  to  far 
more  extraordinary  heights  of  value.  But  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  surrounded  the  closing  days  of  1903  have  certainly  not  yet  been 
dispelled.  The  same  curious  contradiction  between  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  seaboard  communities  and  conditions  in  the  inland  States  has 
continued.  There  has  been  no  resumption  of  the  free  movement  of 
capital  into  industrial  and  financial  enterprise ;  instead,  the  floating  re- 
sources of  the  money  centres  have  been  turned  with  excessive  violence 
into  speculation  in  the  markets  for  agricultural  commodities,  with  con- 
sequences which  we  shall  have  to  examine  pretty  carefully  later  in  this 
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article.  So  far  as  the  action  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during  January 
and  February  was  a  trustworthy  indication,  the  movement  of  contraction 
had  ceased,  and  values,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  had  reached  something 
like  normal  equilibrium.  Early  in  the  quarter  the  railway  corporations, 
reckoning  that  the  power  and  will  of  the  investment  community  to  pro- 
vide new  capital  for  their  enterprises  had  returned,  offered  securities 
with  more  confidence.  The  result  was  not  encouraging.  Some  of  the 
new  stock  and  bonds  were  taken  in  this  country ;  some  of  the  bonds 
abroad;  then  the  investment  movement  stopped,  and  the  corporations 
again,  as  in  last  July,  had  recourse  to  borrowings  on  their  notes-of- 
hand  from  financial  institutions. 

Every  great  swmg  of  values,  every  prolonged  and  decided  movement 
of  the  markets,  is  susceptible  of  two  or  more  explanations,  and  the 
financial  philosopher  selects  his  own,  usually,  according  to  his  preju- 
dices. In  the  present  case,  it  is  impossible  now,  and  probably  will 
always  remain  so,  to  prove  whether  the  course  of  American  finance  this 
quarter  has  resulted  more  truly  from  the  shocks  of  1903  or  from  the 
outbreak  of  Eastern  war  in  1904.  For  the  Eusso- Japanese  war,  which 
was  imminent  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  which  actually  began 
in  the  first  week  of  February,  has  become  unquestionably  a  financial 
influence  of  the  first  importance.  It  has  caused  hesitation  in  financial 
plans  throughout  the  world.  In  Europe  it  has  demoralized  the  mar- 
kets, and  brought  at  least  one  Stock  Exchange  to  the  verge  of  panic. 
It  has  unquestionably  checked  the  investment  movement  here,  and 
driven  the  borrowing  corporations  positively  out  of  the  market  for  in- 
vestment bonds.  Sentimentally,  if  not  actually,  it  has  increased  the 
disturbance  on  commodity  markets. 

The  reason  why  an  international  war  should  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  financial  values  deserves  explanation,  because  it  is  very  imper- 
fectly grasped  by  the  community  at  large.  To  most  people  the  matter 
seems  simple  enough.  In  ordinary  comment  on  such  events,  there  will 
be  found  a  prevalent  inference  that  the  securities  of  a  given  state,  in 
time  of  war,  rise  or  fall  according  as  that  state  is  victorious  or  unsuc- 
cessful, because  success  in  the  contest  will  make  for  national  prosperity 
and  defeat  for  national  adversity.  Thei'e  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
theory  thus  outlined,  but  it  is  not  a  complete  explanation.  It  does  not, 
for  example,  explain  why  public  securities  of  both  belligerents  should 
decline  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  even  when,  as  in  our  Spanish  War, 
the  result  of  the  conflict  is  not  in  doubt.  It  does  not  explain  why  the 
state  victorious  in  the  Transvaal  War  should  have  suffered  more  heavily 
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in  its  markets  than  the  defeated  power  in  the  war  of  1898.  It  cannot 
account  for  the  fact  that,  during  our  Eevohitionary  War,  British  Gov- 
ernment securities  used  to  decline  aU  the  more  rapidly  when  news  of 
a  British  victory  was  received  in  London. 

This  last  incident  points  to  the  fundamental  truth,  which  is,  that 
security  values  are  affected  simply  and  solely  because  of  the  enormous 
expense  of  war,  which  leads  to  sale  of  new  securities,  whereby  the  gen- 
eral level  of  values  necessarily  is  lowered.  In  the  case  of  England, 
during  our  Eevolutionary  War,  the  London  market  held  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  Americans  were  successful  in  a  few  engagements,  the  war 
would  be  brought  to  a  close,  but  that,  if  the  English  were  to  gain  the 
advantage,  the  struggle  would  be  protracted  without  the  probability  of 
bringing  it  to  a  close.  The  underlying  principle  of  war  markets  is  that 
the  enormous  costliness  of  war,  particularly  in  modern  times,  makes 
absolutely  necessary  very  large  borrowing  operations  by  the  contending 
governments.  Estimates  of  recent  wars,  including  the  Japanese  war 
with  China  in  1894  and  England's  war  in  the  Transvaal  between  1899 
and  1902,  indicate  that  even  a  smaller  war  of  that  character  cannot  be 
fought  to  a  finish  except  by  an  average  expenditure  of  fully  a  million 
dollars  daily.  Erencli  statisticians  have  lately  reckoned  that  a  conflict 
in  Europe  between  two  first-class  continental  Powers  would  cost  each, 
of  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000  a  day.  These  estimates 
may  or  may  not  be  exaggerated ;  but  they  show  what  financial  require- 
ments may  be  involved  in  such  a  conflict. 

Now  no  government  possesses  a  fund  of  money  sufficient  to  wage 
such  a  war  for  any  long  period ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  government 
to  introduce  new  taxes  such  as  would  raise  from  its  people  the  sum  re- 
quired. Hence  it  must  have  recourse  to  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
world's  money  market.  In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  War  of  1894  with 
China,  which  lasted  only  seven  months,  all  the  money  was  raised  at 
home  through  loans  or  through  increased  taxes.  But  in  the  Boer  War, 
England  had  to  borrow  $600,000,000,  and  the  strain  of  these  loans, 
with  that  of  the  increased  taxes  which  accompanied  them,  was  such  as 
fairly  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  English  capital.  At  least  two  of  the 
British  war  loans  were  placed,  in  large  measure,  on  other  markets,  such 
as  Paris  and  New  York;  and  even  where  this  expedient  was  not  fol- 
lowed, the  English  money,  taken  from  the  open  market  and  invested  in 
the  new  bonds,  had  to  be  replaced  on  that  open  market  by  French  and 
American  capital.  But  since  the  resources  of  the  world's  capital  have 
some  limit,  it  follows  that  such  sudden  and  enormous  demands  will 
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necessitate  withdrawal  of  invested  capital  from  its  previous  location. 
A  banking  house  which  expects  to  subscribe  to  a  new  Eussian  loan  is 
most  unlikely  to  have  at  hand  free  capital  sufticient  to  meet  the  new 
requirements.  It  probably  will,  however,  have  an  equally  large  or  a 
larger  sum  invested  in  French  or  English  government  securities,  or  in 
the  shares  of  corporations.  Its  first  endeavor  is,  therefore,  to  turn  these 
securities  into  cash,  which  may  then  be  used  for  all  necessary  sub- 
scriptions to  the  new  public  loans.  But  the  sale  of  such  securities 
necessarily  upsets  the  market ;  other  holders  will  follow  suit  from  pre- 
cisely similar  motives ;  and,  moreover,  the  general  principle  must  be 
followed  of  lowering  prices  of  the  older  bonds,  in  order  to  bring  in  buy- 
ers who  were  not  present  before.  With  each  successive  issue  of  securi- 
ties by  a  belligerent  government,  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  ex- 
isting values  sink  still  lower.  This  is  the  economic  theory  of  "war 
markets  " ;  it  is  the  reason  why  the  menace  of  costly  and  protracted  war 
is  more  feared  by  investors  than  perhaps  any  other  financial  influence. 
It  shows  why  investment  values  fall  on  outbreak  of  a  war,  even  before 
a  "  war  loan  "  is  proposed. 

Rumors  of  possible  war  in  the  Far  East  began  as  long  ago  as  August, 
1903,  when  the  Japanese  Government  sent  its  first  demands  to  Russia. 
Not  much  was  heard  of  the  matter  in  financial  cii'cles  between  then 
and  the  end  of  last  year.  At  the  very  close  of  1903,  however,  a  sud- 
den fever  of  alarm  ran  through  the  European  financial  community.  For 
some  reason  —  doubtless  because  the  Japanese  Government  had  replied 
to  the  latest  Russian  note  with  a  species  of  ultimatum  —  the  indifferent 
feeling,  which  had  up  to  that  time  prevailed,  was  turned  into  nervous 
dread.  At  that  time,  there  was  severe  decline  in  all  government  securi- 
ties on  the  European  markets.  This  fall  in  values  was  arrested  by 
purchases  from  outside  investors  and  by  reassuring  statements  from  dip- 
lomatic circles ;  and  the  apprehension  of  immediate  war  seemed  to  dis- 
appear. It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  two  radically  different 
views  were  entertained  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

England  being  the  ally  of  Japan,  it  was  assumed  that  any  borrowing 
by  the  Japanese  Government  would  take  place  in  Lombard  Street.  Be- 
cause of  the  intimate  relations  thus  established  between  the  Japanese 
Government  and  the  London  bankers,  financial  London  derived  its  in- 
formation from  Japan.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  expected  to 
borrow  from  the  markets  either  of  France,  its  ally,  or  of  Germany,  its 
neighbor,  and  for  this  reason  financial  Paris  and  Berlin  received  their 
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information  from  St.  Petersburg.  Subsequent  incidents  have  proved 
that  the  Eussian  Government  did  not  believe,  up  to  the  moment  when 
hostilities  began,  on  February  7,  that  the  controversy  would  result  in 
war.  It  is  equally  plaiu,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  did  not  from  the  first  deceive  itself  regarding  the  probable 
Eussian  concessions.  From  the  first,  the  Eastern  state  had  expected 
war.  These  two  opposing  diplomatic  views  explain  why  London  opin- 
ion was  pessimistic  as  to  maintenance  of  values,  at  the  very  time  when 
banking  opinion  on  the  Continent  was  confident.  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  great  European  money  markets  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  events  which  followed. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  test  of  actual  hostilities  was  applied.  On 
the  night  of  February  7,  the  Japanese  attacked  the  Eussian  fleet.  The 
effect  on  Europe's  market  was  immediate.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
British  consols  had  declined  1|-  points  on  the  London  market,  French 
rentes  had  fallen  If  at  Paris,  and  German  3  per  cents  were  down  2| 
points,  while  Eussian  and  Japanese  bonds  declined  5  to  8  points  apiece. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  British  Government  securities  fell  along  with 
those  of  the  Continental  states,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
London  market  was  as  badly  hurt  as  any  other.  The  fact,  however, 
was  that  Paris  and  Berlin  bankers  held  British  consols  very  largely; 
that  they  sold  these  as  well  as  their  own  securities  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war;  and  that  it  was  these  Continental  sales  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  which  demoralized  values  there.  London  itself  reflected  the 
depression  of  its  neighbor  markets,  but  there  was  no  demoralization,  and 
reports  from  the  Stock  Exchange  indicated  that  British  capital  bought 
as  much  as  it  had  sold. 

After  this  first  disturbance,  prices  of  the  stocks  concerned  recovered 
gradually ;  Eussian  bonds  in  particular  advancing,  under  purchases,  it  was 
alleged,  by  the  Eussian  Treasury,  whose  policy  has  always  been  to  sup- 
port its  own  stocks  in  the  market  at  a  definite  emergency.  It  was  not 
until  February  20  that  the  markets  fell  again  into  anything  like  agita- 
tion. On  that  occasion  the  Paris  market  became  at  once  the  storm  centre. 
The  Eussian  Government,  as  most  people  are  aware,  has  for  a  generation 
been  a  chronic  borrower.  In  addition  to  frequent  deficits  in  revenue, 
the  Government  has  engaged  in  exploiting  the  nation's  railway  and  in- 
dustrial resources,  and  to  do  so  has  borrowed  repeatedly  from  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  Until  the  clash  between  England  and  Eussia  in  Afgha- 
nistan in  1881,  London  supplied  the  funds  desired.  The  threat  of  war 
that  year  caused  Lombard  Street  to  close  its  doors  to  Eussian  borrowers. 
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The  Kussian  exchequer  then  resorted  to  Berlin,  from  which,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  it  borrowed  something  like  $250,000,000  on  its  bonds. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  German  Government  became  uneasy 
regarding  extension  of  such  relations  in  the  troubled  state  of  Continental 
politics,  and  Berlin  bankers  received  official  hints  that  they  had  done 
enough  for  Eussia.  It  may  appear  to  the  average  reader  that  this  was 
singular  paternalism  in  finance,  and  so  it  was ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  judgment  of  an  investor  as  to  securities  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try will  be  regulated  by  the  relations  of  that  nation  to  his  own,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  government  which  has  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of 
such  relations  may  very  possibly  owe  a  duty  to  its  citizens  in  the  matter. 

If,  however,  the  German  Government's  influence  over  the  market 
for  Russian  bonds  was  peculiar,  what  followed  was  more  striking  still. 
The  German  banks  ceased  to  bring  out  Russian  loans  in  1890.  It 
was  in  1891  that  the  project  of  the  dual  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia  was  proposed  to  the  Government  of  France.  The  resultant 
secret  treaty,  signed  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Czar  and  President 
Carnot,  was  followed  instantly  by  the  emission  of  a  heavy  Russian 
loan  at  Paris.  This  introductory  Paris  loan  was  virtually  a  failure, 
owing  to  opposition  of  the  Hebrew  bankers,  who  had  been  alien- 
ated by  the  Russian  ukase  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  The  failure 
of  that  loan,  however,  did  not  check  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  over  the  new  alliance,  which  presently  took  shape  in  enthusiasm 
over  Russian  bonds.  During  the  dozen  succeeding  years,  when  Imperial 
visits  to  Paris  alternated  with  Presidential  tours  to  St.  Petersburg,  loan 
after  loan  was  placed  by  Russia  in  the  Paris  market.  One  was  floated 
as  recently  as  last  July.  At  the  opening  of  this  year,  it  was  estimated 
by  Paris  critics  that  French  investors  held  not  less  than  $1,600,000,000 
Russian  securities. 

Naturally,  a  very  great  part  of  these  new  issues  —  doubtless  by 
far  the  greater  part  —  have  been  placed  with  small  investors,  who 
were  reasonably  sure,  in  the  absence  of  default  of  interest,  to  hold 
them.  The  subsequent  violent  collapse  on  the  Bourse  showed  that  the 
public  held  the  bulk  of  these  securities,  and  was  content  to  keep  them. 
But  there  remained  at  least  some  Russian  securities  in  the  hands 
of  banking  houses,  either  for  investment  of  their  capital  or  with  the 
view  of  future  sale  to  the  investing  public.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous blocks  of  Russian  bonds  held  purely  on  speculation  by  operators  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  who  had  been  governed  by  the  optimism  which  I 
have  described  above  regjardinoj  tb.e  outlook  in  the  East.     These  were 
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the  people  who  suffered  the  heavy  losses  of  February  20,  when  a  crash 
in  values,  not  very  far  removed  from  actual  panic,  occurred  upon  that 
market.  This  break,  with  its  violent  reduction  in  the  value  of  Kussian 
and  other  public  securities,  was  followed  the  ensuing  week  by  failures 
of  numerous  over-extended  financial  houses  on  half  a  dozen  European 
markets.  The  actual  decline  in  European  Government  securities  may 
be  judged  from  the  subjoined  table  of  prices  before  and  after  the  out- 
break of  war  on  February  7 : 


Russian  4  per  cents 

Japanese  4  per  cents 

British  2^  per  cent  consols 
French  3  per  cent  rentes. . 

German  3  per  cents 

Chinese  5  per  cents 

Italian  5  per  cents 

Spanish  4  per  cents 

Turkish  3^  per  cents 


High  1903. 


103 

89i 

93f 
lOOf 

92f 
103 
1031 

91f 
103 


End  1003. 


98 

77^ 

88 

97 

90^ 

98^ 
103f 

88 
100 


Feb.  6, 1904. 


96i 

73i 

87^ 

97i 

90f 

98 

lOU 
85 
99^ 


Lowest  Feb. 


88i 

66 

85i 

93i 

88 

98| 
79i 

m 


What  further  consequences  are  to  follow  from  the  "  war  scare  "  will 
depend  very  largely  on  the  progress  of  events.  Since  February,  two 
interesting  incidents  have  occurred  —  a  fmther  break  in  Japanese  bonds, 
while  Eussian  bonds  recovered,  and  another  fall  in  British  consols  to 
85|-,  the  lowest  price  of  the  period.  It  should  be  observed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance,  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  neither  Japan 
nor  Kussia  has  made  any  definite  attempt  to  borrow  from  these  other 
markets.  It  was,  indeed,  alleged  in  the  early  weeks  of  January  that 
the  Russian  Treasury  had  sounded  Paris  bankers  and  had  met  with  a 
rebuff  which  was  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  France.  This  may 
be  true  or  not;  the  incidents  which  I  have  just  described  show  plainly 
enough  how  great  would  have  been  the  folly  of  a  general  underwriting 
of  a  new  Eussian  issue.  But,  so  far  as  has  been  actually  announced,  it' 
now  appears  that  the  Eussian  Government  is  meeting  its  war  expenses 
partly  through  the  accumulated  surplus  from  its  last  European  loan, 
partly  through  notes  issued  on  the  basis  of  gold  in  the  Imperial  Bank, 
and  partly  by  drawing  on  the  balances  always  maintained  by  its  govern- 
ment at  the  European  money  centres. 

As  for  Japan,  it  was  first  expected  that  a  loan  would  be  promptly 
placed  in  the  London  market.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  followed 
by  rather  positive  announcements  that  Japan  proposed,  so  far  as  she 
should  be  able,  to  finance  the  war  herself.    Accordingly,  there  was  floated 
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on  Japan's  own  markets  a  loan  for  $50,000,000,  which  was  followed 
by  a  note  issue  similar  to  that  of  the  Eussian  Government. 

It  will,  however,  readily  be  observed  that  such  borrowings,  though 
no  doubt  sufficient  for  a  war  of  two  or  three  months,  where  no  very  ex- 
tensive operations  are  conducted,  would  not  go  far  toward  defraying 
the  cost  of  a  long  and  stubborn  fight,  waged  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  with  one  of  the  combatants  nearly  five  thousand  miles  from  its 
real  base  of  supplies.  The  Japanese  Government  has,  in  fact,  already 
begun  to  sound  the  banking  interests,  both  of  London  and  of  New 
York,  regarding  the  terms  on  which  fresh  capital  can  be  raised.  Eussia 
claims  to  possess  a  Treasury  surplus,  left  from  the  proceeds  of  various 
recent  loans,  amounting  to  something  like  $150,000,000.  More  than 
half  of  this  is  deposited  with  the  great  European  banks.  In  addition, 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Eussia,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  amounted  to  $371,000,000,  which  exceeded  by  $212,000,000  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which,  indeed,  except  for  the 
United  States  Treasury's  $698,000,000  supply,  and  the  $468,000,000 
at  the  Bank  of  France,  is  the  largest  gold  reserve  in  any  one  institu- 
tion of  the  world.  Against  this  huge  gold  holding,  accumulated 
against  the  Eussian  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1898,  the  Imper- 
ial Bank  had  on  February  6  only  $244,700,000  convertible  notes  out- 
standing. 

This  position,  it  is  claimed,  gives  the  Government  ample  lee-way 
for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  gold ;  it  is  in  fact  alleged,  in  many  for- 
eign discussions  of  the  subject,  that  it  will  not  only  make  recall  of  the 
Government's  European  balances  unnecessary,  but  may  even,  through 
drafts  on  St.  Petersburg's  gold  reserve  in  payment  for  war  material 
bought  outside,  result  in  the  increase  of  money  supplies  on  Europe's 
other  markets.  This  is  an  outcome  which  should  be  predicted  cau- 
tiously. If  matters  were  thus  to  shape  themselves,  it  would  be  highly 
fortunate  both  for  Eussia  and  for  the  outside  markets  —  for  Eussia,  be- 
cause she  cannot  raise  the  smews  of  war  at  home,  yet  would  have  to 
pay  roundly  for  fresh  advances  from  quarters  to  which  she  owes  so 
much  already ;  for  the  other  European  markets,  because  they  have  already 
shown  themselves  unable  to  assume  with  indifterence  so  great  a 
burden. 

I  have  said  that  this  war  situation  arrested  progress  in  our  American 
finance,  in  addition  to  demoralizing  foreign  money  markets.  It  has, 
indeed,  brought  such  a  halt  to  the  i^mericau  investment  market  that 
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its  history  for  the  period  is  little  better  than  a  blank.  It  was  in 
fact  evident,  even  before  the  war  began,  that  the  "  boom "  very  hastily 
predicted  by  some  Wall  Street  enthusiasts,  at  the  close  of  1903,  was  no 
longer  to  be  thought  of.  Had  the  financial  system  been  in  acute  dis- 
tress —  as  it  was,  for  instance,  after  the  forced  liquidation  of  1893  —  it 
might  have  been  argued,  very  reasonably,  that  all  forms  of  property,  in- 
cluding products  of  agriculture,  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  to 
raise  money.  If  foreign  exchange  had  been  running  heavily  against  us, 
gold  flowing  out  and  draining  our  bank  and  Treasury  reserves  —  again 
after  the  precedent  of  ten  years  ago  —  this  country  would  no  doubt  have 
had  to  make  terms  with  its  foreign  customers,  and  sell  for  whatever  the 
customer  would  pay.  But  we  have  seen  that  no  such  situation  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  Cotton-producers  in  the  South  and  grain- 
producers  in  the  West  were  enjoying  great  prosperity ;  instead  of  being 
under  urgent  pressure  to  turn  their  produce  into  cash,  they  had  bank 
accounts  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  waiting  to  get  the  best  price  on 
the  market.  Demand  from  consumers  of  grain  and  cotton  was  very 
active,  and  the  farmers  knew  it;  they  also  knew  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
and  began  to  believe  in  the  case  of  wheat,  that  last  year's  crops  were  not 
large  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands.  Even  in  the  East  there  was  no 
real  industrial  distress;  gold  was  not  being  exported,  but  imported; 
money  was  easy.  In  prosperous  times,  a  substantial  part  of  a  commu- 
nity's capital  flows  into  one  or  another  speculative  market.  As  a  result 
of  the  prolonged  inertia  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  this  body  of  capital, 
during  the  present  quarter,  has  abandoned  the  market  for  securities. 
That  it  would  flow,  on  the  first  sign  of  rapidly  changing  values,  into  the 
speculative  markets  for  commodities,  was  as  certain  as  any  event  in 
finance  could  be. 

Traditionally,  war  brings  about  a  higher  price  for  wheat  and  a  lower 
price  for  cotton;  the  reason  being,  first,  that  an  extensive  international 
conflict  often  leads  to  the  blockade  of  wheat-producing  states,  and 
hence  to  decrease  in  supplies  upon  the  market;  and,  second,  that  simi- 
lar blockades  have  often  in  the  past  shut  out  large  consuming  markets 
for  cotton  manufactures.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Eastern  war,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  both  wheat  and  cotton  have  in  their  move- 
ment on  the  market  conformed  to  these  traditions.  But  circumstances 
surrounding  the  movement  on  those  markets  were  such  as  to  make  the 
war  and  its  influences  a  quite  subordinate  factor.  In  fact,  the  so-called 
"  war  market "  in  wheat  served  only  to  prolong  and  emphasize  a  violent 
upward  movement  which  had  for  some  weeks  been  in  progress  for  very 
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different  reasons,  while  in  cotton,  war  only  helped  to  stop  perhaps  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  advance  which  has  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  Civil  War  blockade. 

Of  these  two  staple  markets  the  story  of  cotton  is  by  far  the  more 
dramatic.  To  understand  clearly  the  sequence  of  events,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  say  a  word  on  the  cotton  situation  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  also  to  review  the  course  of  the  market  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Two  general  facts  in  the  matter  of  cotton  production  and 
consumption  have  united  in  bringing  about  the  existing  situation.  One 
is  that,  unlike  grain,  a  year's  crop  of  cotton  is  apt  to  be  wholly  con- 
sumed in  the  year's  spinning  industry.  The  other  is  that  consumption 
of  cotton  has  increased  in  recent  years  with  great  rapidity.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  estimates  of  the  world's  cotton  crop  and  cotton  produc- 
tion are  from  the  files  of  the  "  Financial  Chronicle :  " 


Season. 

Crop,  Bales. 

Consumption,  Bales. 

Left  over  at  End  of  Season. 

1902-1903 

14,651,700 
14,413,949 
13,632,454 
12,229,897 
14,453,000 
14,144,300 
11,670,958 
10,260,408 

14,351,930 
14,414,908 
13,415,916 
13,772,772 
13,900,640 
12,875,668 
11,822,668 
11,532,508 

299,770 

1901-1902  

Def.            959 

1900-1901 

216,538 

1899-1900 

Def.  1,542,875 

1898-1899  

552,360 

1897-1898 

1896-1897  

1,268,632 
Def.      151,710 

1895-1896 

Def.  1,272,100 

The  explanation  of  the  maintained  consumption  in  the  face  of  these 
nLimerous  deficiencies  is  that  supplies  accumulated  from  the  surplus  in 
years  of  hard  times  and  light  consumption,  between  1890  and  1896. 
They  were  now  sold  at  the  higher  prices,  thus  enabling  a  year's  con- 
sumption to  run  beyond  production.  But  clearly  such  reliance  on  past 
reserves  could  not  be  indefinitely  repeated ;  and  a  position  was  clearly 
approachiug,  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  of  1902-1903,  where  use  of 
cotton  could  not  continue  on  the  scale  of  the  season  past,  if  production 
did  not  increase  heavily.  Eesponding  to  this  apprehension,  cotton,  in 
February,  1903,  crossed  10  cents  a  pound.  This  was  the  highest  price 
since  January,  1901.  With  practically  no  supply  left  in  this  country 
by  the  middle  of  1903,  a  clique  of  speculators,  backed  by  large  capi- 
tal and  possessed  of  abundant  daring  and  resources,  entered  the  market 
with  the  purpose  of  cornering  it.  In  this  they  were  successful;  they 
succeeded,  last  July,  in  fixing  for  cotton  a  price  of  13^  cents  per  pound, 
which  was  the  highest  figure  reached  at  any  time  since  1879.     How  it 
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really  compared  with  former  years  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
record  of  the  high  and  low  New  York  price  of  cotton : 


v.m.. 

iuOi.. 

IDOO.. 
1899.. 
1898.. 
1897.. 
1896 . . 
1895.. 


Higb. 


12 
11 

713 
'  T6 

Si 
Si 
H 


Low. 


si\- 

*  1  (5 
7  9 
'  16 

5i 

K   5 

^T6 
Kl  3 

7tV 

K  9 
*JT6 


1894 
1893 

1892, 
1891 
1890 

1889 
1888 

1887 


High. 


8-^- 

"16 

qi  .5 
10 

H 

12f 

m 

11X^6 


Low. 


K   9 
^T6 

m- 

n 

9f 
91 

^T6 


1886, 
1885. 
1884, 
1883, 
1882, 
1881, 
1880, 
1879 


High. 


9A 

Hi 
Hi 

13 

13i 
13f 


Low. 


_3 

'16 


^IS^ 

9f 
10 

10 


7 


lOlf 


The  crop  of  1903  now  became  the  dominating  problem.  Cotton  is 
planted  between  the  opening  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May ;  it  begins 
to  reach  maturity  in  August ;  but  the  crop  is  seldom  fully  picked  until 
well  on  in  December.  Hence,  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  begin- 
ning with  the  spring,  the  problem  of  a  coming  year's  supply  is  more  or 
less  in  doubt.  With  cotton,  as  with  grain,  the  Government's  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  gives  out  monthly  a  so-called  "  percentage  estimate  "  of 
the  condition  of  the  crop.  A  percentage  of  100  indicates  a  perfect  crop; 
the  yield  then  being  dependent  merely  on  the  area  planted. 

The  Government's  first  "condition  estimate  "  on  the  crojD,  last  year, 
appeared  to  forebode  disaster.  The  percentage  figure  named  was  74.1, 
the  lowest  for  the  period  in  at  least  twenty  years.  The  July  estimate, 
however,  made  the  percentage  77.1;  prospects  were  better;  as  a  result, 
the  price  of  cotton  fell  from  13  cents  a  pound  to  11^.  In  August  the 
Agricultural  Department  raised  the  estimate  to  79.7,  and  in  September 
to  81.2 ;  the  market  at  that  time  having  declined  to  lOf  cents,  from  which 
it  subsequently  fell  to  the  neighborhood  of  9.  October's  estimate,  how- 
ever, threw  all  the  market's  calculations  into  complete  confusion.  As 
against  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  percentage  during  the  three 
preceding  months,  it  was  marked  down  now  to  65.1.  This  October 
"  condition  estimate  "  introduced  a  period  of  calculations  as  to  the  sea- 
son's probable  yield  of  cotton,  drawn  up  by  numerous  private  experts  — 
sometimes  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  investigation,  sometimes  on  hopes 
based  on  their  attitude  in  the  speculative  market.  During  the  season, 
forecasts  of  this  sort  ranged  all  the  way  from  11,250,000  bales,  which 
would  have  made  the  largest  crop  since  1898,  to  9,500,000  bales,  which 
would  have  been,  with  one  exception,  the  smallest  since  189 6. _  It  was 
not  without  significance  that  the  higher  of  these  two  estimates  was 
made  by  an  agent  of  the  English  spinners,  who,  of  course,  wished  for 
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large  supplies  and  reduced  prices,  and  the  lower  by  cotton  brokers  com- 
mitted to  the  "  bull  side "  of  the  market.  The  public,  in  so  far  as  it 
took  interest  in  the  question,  was  disposed  to  split  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  extremes;  and,  in  fact,  a  canvass  of  opinion  among 
members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  gave  10,724,000  bales  as 
the  average  reckoned  on.  A  cotton  crop  of  this  magnitude  would  not, 
as  we  shall  see,  have  been  sufficient  to  provide  for  consumption  on  the 
scale  of  the  previous  season ;  but  it  would  very  nearly  have  sufficed,  and 
would  probably  not  have  warranted  any  further  rise  in  prices. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  on  December  3,  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  published  its  estimate  of  the  probable  cotton  yield.  As  to  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  such  an  estimate,  made  when  the  crop  is  hardly  picked, 
opinions  very  probably  will  differ.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Agricultural  Bureau's  estimates  on  cotton  have  always  understated 
actual  results  —  frequently  by  a  million  bales  or  more  —  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  surprise  that  this  should  have  been  the  fact ;  for  the  De- 
partment necessarily  depends  on  information  from  the  cotton  fields,  and 
such  information  rarely  tends  to  exaggerate  the  yield.  The  farmer  and 
his  friends  are  anxious  for  higher  prices,  and  the  smaller  the  crop  the 
higher  the  price  will  be.  The  figm-es  of  the  Government's  estimate  of 
December  3  were  9,962,039  bales,  or  not  very  far  from  the  lowest  esti- 
mate put  out  by  speculative  brokers.  It  based  its  conclusions  on  actual 
abandonment  of  a  good  part  of  the  planted  cotton.  Its  effect  on  the 
market  was  immediate.  What  it  foreshadowed,  if  correct,  was  that  the 
yield  of  American  cotton  for  the  season  1903  would  fall  short  by  nearly 
a  million  bales  of  the  sum  of  American  cotton  used  by  spinners  in  the 
previous  year.  The  well-known  expert,  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison,  of  Liverpool, 
had  as  lately  as  November  4,  1903,  estimated  that  10,877,000  bales  of 
American  cotton  would  be  needed  by  spinners  during  the  coming  year. 
If  this  estimate  were  to  stand,  the  inference  as  to  cotton's  value,  on  the 
Government's  figures  of  the  crop,  was  unmistakable.  The  immediate 
effect  was  a  rise  in  cotton  from  11^  cents  a  pound  on  December  1  to 
12|  on  the  day  of  the  Government  estimate,  and  to  13^  at  the  end  of 
1903. 

Speculative  excitement  in  the  cotton  market  had  meantime  been 
stimulated  by  various  other  causes.  Eor  one  thing,  European  cotton 
importers  had  been  so  far  stirred  to  apprehension  by  the  situation  earlier 
in  the  season  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  price,  they  took  from  us 
in  October  185,000  bales  more  cotton  than  in  the  same  month  of  1902, 
and  in  November  387,000  more.    The  actual  amount  of  cotton  exported 
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from  this  country  in  November  was  the  largest  in  our  industrial  history. 
In  a  measure,  the  moral  influence  of  this  heavy  European  demand  was 
offset  by  the  fact  that  cotton  continued  to  move  forward  with  great  free- 
dom from  the  farms,  notwithstanding  current  estimates  of  largely  de- 
creased yield,  and  notwithstanding  also  the  fact  that  harvest  time  had 
fallen  this  season  fully  two  weeks  later  than  a  year  before.  The  total 
cotton  brought  into  sight  by  planters,  up  to  the  close  of  1903,  was 
6,803,000  bales,  as  against  6,742,000  in  the  same  period  of  1902.  On 
the  face  of  things,  this  did  not  look  like  a  deficient  crop.  But  it  was 
answered,  by  advocates  of  higher  prices,  that  the  already  very  remunera- 
tive price  —  the  highest  reached  in  twenty-five  years  —  offered  so  large 
inducement  for  immediate  marketing  of  cotton  that  the  movement  had 
been  abnormally  stimulated.  In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  year 
ago  the  season  had  been  bad  for  reaching  market-places  promptly,  whereas 
the  present  season  had  been  favorable  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  argument,  from  this  point  of  view,  was  that  actual  sup- 
plies of  cotton  on  plantations  were  rapidly  decreasing,  and  that  a  very 
sudden  shrinkage  in  receipts  might  presently  be  expected.  Something 
like  this  appeared  to  be  in  progress  toward  the  close  of  January,  when 
receipts  of  cotton  at  the  export  markets  fell  to  87,000  bales  per  week, 
as  against  152,000  in  the  same  weeks  a  year  before. 

This  was  enough  to  fan  into  a  blaze  the  speculative  energies.  Erom 
a  price  of  13-|-  cents  per  pound  on  January  7,  cotton  advanced  with 
excited  leaps,  under  the  guidance  of  the  cliques  at  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  to  17|-  on  February  1.  This  price  was  much  the  highest 
reached  at  any  time  since  1874,  when,  it  may  be  observed,  values  of 
all  commodities  were  influenced  by  depreciated  money.  It  should  be 
needless  to  remark  that  a  valuation  of  this  sort  discounted  practical  fail- 
ure of  the  crop;  but  of  this  the  speculators  took  no  account  whatever. 
Precisely  that  occurred  which  is  always  witnessed  on  occasions  of  this 
sort.  It  never  happens,  in  a  speculative  movement,  that  the  leaders 
win  success  far  beyond  their  own  expectations,  but  that  their  judgment 
is  unsettled  by  the  simple  verification  of  their  own  predictions.  Two 
months  before  the  rise  to  17|-,  the  leaders  of  the  excited  cotton  specula- 
tion would  have  deemed  themselves  mentally  unbalanced  had  they  pre- 
dicted 17  cents  per  pound.  With  the  market  actually  on  a  17-cent 
basis,  however,  they  became  liberal  with  predictions  that  the  price 
would  rise  above  20  cents.  For  two  or  three  weeks  a  most  extraordi- 
nary situation  presented  itself  in  the  cotton  market.  Speculative  bro- 
kers, with  slight  experience  in  the  cotton  trade,  came  to  the  front  as 
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oracles  on  the  situation,  were  quoted  respectfully  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  the  trade  exchanges,  and,  by  way  of  climax,  addressed  experienced 
spinners  with  printed  appeals  to  save  the  spinning  trade  from  imminent 
disaster  by  buying  cotton  at  ruling  prices. 

The  leaders  of  the  "  bull  movement "  had  in  fact  become  flushed 
with  success,  in  a  degree  which  rendered  them  utterly  blind  to  sense  or 
reason.  Not  only  did  they  appear  convinced  that  nothing  could  shake 
their  position  in  the  cotton  market,  but  they  entered  with  jaunty  assur- 
ance into  other  staple  markets,  with  the  ruling  conditions  of  which,  as 
events  soon  proved,  they  were  wholly  unfamiliar.  As  recently  as  last 
June,  coffee  had  sold  on  the  wholesale  market  only  a  fraction  over  5 
cents  a  pound.  It  rose,  on  the  basis  of  decrease  of  some  15  per  cent  in 
last  year's  crop,  to  7^  cents  at  the  close  of  1903,  and  to  7-|  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January.  The  leaders  of  the  "  cotton  clique  "  bought  member- 
ships in  the  Coffee  Exchange,  and  at  once  began  wild  speculative  buy- 
ing, as  a  result  of  which,  in  the  face  of  the  largest  stock  on  hand  ever 
known  in  the  coffee  market,  they  forced  up  the  price,  by  February  2,  to 
9^  cents  a  pound.  This  was  mere  ecstasy  of  madness.  The  owners  of 
the  abundant  supplies  of  coffee,  who  had  bided  their  time  in  silence, 
now  turned  about  and  sold  to  the  speculators ;  the  price,  from  the  9|- 
cents  of  February  2,  had  fallen  within  two  days  to  8 J,  within  a  week  to 
7^,  and  before  the  month  was  over  to  6f ,  the  lowest  of  the  year.  This 
foolish  performance,  in  which  the  "  leaders "  suffered  extensive  losses,  is 
recalled  only  as  a  side-light  on  the  tendencies  of  the  day. 

The  truth  is,  most  of  them  had  grown  incapable  of  understanding 
that  excess  of  demand  over  supply  in  a  given  staple,  sufficient  to  make 
it  cheap  at  a  given  price,  might  still  leave  it  dear  at  another  and  higher 
price.  This  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  fundamental  principle 
in  values  —  that  use  or  consumption,  however  influenced  by  such  other 
causes  as  outside  prosperity  and  adversity,  increases  with  great  rapidity 
at  low  prices,  and  decreases  with  equal  rapidity  when  prices  rise.  No 
process  is  less  mysterious ;  every  buyer  of  food  or  clothing  has  in  his 
own  experience  a  thousand  times  observed  its  working.  It  was  con- 
ceded by  all  intelligent  students  of  the  trade,  at  the  close  of  1903,  that 
there  was  probably  not  enough  cotton  in  the  world  to  meet  the  requii-e- 
ments  of  manufacturers  and  buyers  of  textile  goods  if  the}'  bought  as 
much  as  they  had  bought  in  the  preceding  season.  But  what  the  specu- 
lators overlooked  was  the  fact  that  millions  of  people  who  will  buy  a 
new  garment  with  cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound,  and  the  price  of  clothing 
in  proportion,  will  make  the  old  one  last  a  few  months  longer  when  cot- 
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ton  has  risen  to  15  or  20  cents.  Fixing  their  eyes  on  the  decrease  in 
visible  supply,  they  ignored  this  paramount  question  of  invisible  de- 
mand. They  took  it  fojr  granted  that  tiie  spinner  must  make  his  usual 
purchases;  but  the  spinner,  having  his  hand  on  the  consumer's  pulse, 
reasoned  differently.  It  is  possible  that  the  amazingly  heavy  autumn 
purchases  on  a  rising  market  by  English  spinners,  who  had  allowed 
their  supplies  to  run  too  low,  deluded  the  speculators.  But  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  had  made  no  such  mistake.  They  had  supplies 
enough  on  hand  to  keep  their  looms  busy  with  necessary  orders ;  for  the 
rest,  when  cotton  rose  to  impossible  heights,  they  reduced  the  working- 
time  at  the  factories,  turned  part  of  their  working  hands  adrift,  and 
quietly  awaited  results. 

In  the  export  trade  to  China,  whither  our  coarsest  cotton  goods  are 
sent,  increase  in  price  of  the  raw  material  was,  of  course,  most  quickly 
felt;  and  the  Chinese  trade  in  cotton,  during  December  and  January, 
fell  27,000,000  yards  from  the  same  months  of  the  year  before  —  a 
shrinkage  of  seventy  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  of  $1,290,000  in  value. 
The  home  mills  promised  a  similar  contraction,  if  the  craze  continued; 
foreign  spinners  organized  for  protective  measures;  and  then,  at  length, 
the  cotton  market  began  to  look  about  it.  The  collapse  in  values  which 
ensued  at  the  close  of  January,  carrying  down  prices  on  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change, within  a  week,  from  17 J  cents  a  pound  to  12f ,  marked,  for  the 
time  at  least,  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  movement. 

It  now  remains  only  to  see  whether  actual  deliveries  from  planta- 
tions will  disclose  an  American  crop  nearer  the  9,500,000  bales  of  the 
"cotton  clique's "  December  estimate,  or  the  10,700,000  bales  predicted 
elsewhere.  Up  to  the  close  of  February,  the  "movement  into  sight " 
was  8,500,000  bales,  as  against  8,700,000  for  the  same  period  the  year 
before.  Last  year,  between  the  close  of  February  and  the  cotton  sea- 
son's end,  two  million  more  bales  came  to  market;  but  last  year's  move- 
ment was  belated,  whereas  this  year's,  except  for  the  lateness  of  the 
crop,  has  been  very  early.  Meantime  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  fore- 
most authority  in  the  trade  has  reduced  his  estimate  of  the  world's  needs 
of  American  cotton  from  a  total  of  10,800,000  bales  at  the  lower  price 
to  10,500,000  or  less,  the  further  reduction  in  purchases  being,  in  his 
words,  "entirely  a  question  of  the  price  at  which  the  American  crop 
will  be  sold."  The  plain  proposition  is  that,  if  the  crop  is  as  short  as 
the  market  has  predicted,  and  if  the  spinners  buy  as  they  bought  last 
year,  the  crop  may  easily  be  cornered  by  daring  speculators.  But  these 
are  two  large  "ifs." 
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In  previous  articles  I  have  traced  the  history  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
1903.  The  outcome  of  the  season,  as  reckoned  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  aad  as  conceded  by  the  trade,  was  a  crop  of  some  637,000,000 
bushels,  which  was  the  largest  ever  harvested  in  this  country  except  for 
the  670,000,000  bushels  of  1902,  the  748,000,000  bushels  of  1901, 
and  the  675,000,000  bushels  of  1898.  Such  a  result  would  scarcely 
have  seemed,  to  the  average  observer,  to  indicate  an  abnormally  high 
price  for  the  wheat.  Sometimes  —  as  was  the  case  in  1898  —  har- 
vests in  other  countries  may  be  as  deficient  as  ours  is  abundant,  so  that 
the  price  will  rise  even  for  a  very  large  American  crop.  But  this  was 
not  true  of  1903.  On  the  contrary,  the  trade  and  the  government  ex- 
perts agree  that  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  in  1903  was  the  largest  ever 
harvested.  How  much  more  abundant  it  was  than  in  preceding  years 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  table,  taken  from  the  recent 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Bushels. 

1903 3,193,556,000 

1902 3,100,181,000 

1901 2,929,274,000 

1900 2,627,971,000 

1899 2,783,880,000 

1898 2,942,439,000 


Bushels. 

1897 2,234,461,000 

1896 2,506,320,000 

1895. . .    2,593,312,000 

1894  2,660,557,000 

1893 2,559,174,000 

1892 2,481 ,  805, 000 


Notwithstanding  this  apparently  sufficient  yield,  wheat  held  at  high 
figures  throughout  the  autumn,  and  in  the  last  quarter,  rose  with  vio- 
lence to  a  height  never  matched  since  the  end  of  the  famine  season  fol- 
lowing the  foreign  crop  failure  of  1897,  when  Europe  raised  only  a  total 
of  1,157,169,000  bushels,  as  against  1,492,297,000  last  year.  For  this 
singular  outcome,  details  of  which  we  shall  find  interesting,  there  were 
three  visible  causes.  In  wheat,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  cotton, 
prosperity  was  an  enormous  stimulus  to  consumption.  If  people  buy 
more  clothing  because  they  are  earning  a  comfortable  liveliliood,  so  they 
will  eat  more  food  —  this  being  particularly  applicable  to  the  poorer 
classes,  who  gravitate  between  the  neighborhood  of  want  in  hard  times 
and  a  situation  slightly  better  when  the  times  are  good.  A  second 
cause  assigned  for  the  rise  in  price  was  of  a  technical  natme,  namely, 
the  comparatively  poor  quality  of  the  wheat  which  came  to  market,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  better  grades  of  wheat  commanded  extra  prices. 
Again,  there  was  visible  in  the  wheat  market,  as  in  the  cotton  market 
before  it,  the  double  influence  of  producers  who  were  themselves  so  rich 
that  they  were  not  forced  to  sell  at  any  sacrifice,  and  of  speculators  who 

were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  any  market  with  shifting  values. 
34 
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What  happened  as  a  result  of  these  various  conditions  was  that  prices, 
which  at  the  close  of  last  December  had  been  quoted  at  921  cents  per 
bushel,  and  which  had  risen  by  the  close  of  January  to  94,  broke  into 
sudden  excitement  on  the  declaration  of  the  Eastern  war,  and  touched 
$1.10  per  bushel  on  February  25. 

This  was  a  price  which  had  not  been  reached  since  May,  1898, 
when  the  combined  influence  of  the  European  famine  and  the  Spanish 
War  had  enabled  speculators  to  corner  the  Chicago  wheat  market,  and 
drive  up  the  price  to  SI. 85.  The  rise  to  $1.10  this  February  was  at- 
tended by  the  usual  earmarks  of  a  wild  and  unbridled  speculation,  the 
Board  of  Trade  having  convinced  itself  that  nothing  was  in  sight  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  rise  in  wheat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  something  very 
distinct  was  in  plain  sight  already,  and  had  been  during  several  months. 
In  the  case  of  the  cotton  speculation,  we  have  seen  that  buyers  on  the 
Cotton  Exchange  felt  themselves  free  from  danger  when  they  saw  the 
enormous  exports  of  cotton  to  the  European  spinners  during  October, 
November,  and  December.  This  was  precisely  what  the  speculators  in 
wheat  did  not  have  before  them.  Even  the  larger  European  crop  did 
not  account  for  such  results  as  a  decrease  of  3,500,000  bushels  in  the 
country's  November  wheat  exports,  of  2,300,000  in  December,  of 
3,600,000  in  January,  and  of  4,100,000  in  February.  Furthermore,  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  this  decrease  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in  the  ex- 
port trade  to  be  explained  by  a  simple  change  in  the  relative  situation 
of  American  producers  and  European  consumers,  the  fact  would  still 
remain  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  market  which  existed  a  year  ago  for 
this  country's  wheat  had  been  cut  off.  In  the  eight  months  ending 
with  last  February,  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  were  less 
by  48,000,000  bushels  than  in  the  same  months  of  the  year  before, 
whereas  this  country's  crop  fell  short  of  the  yield  in  1902  by  only 
33,000,000  bushels.     Such  a  comparison  speaks  for  itself. 

There  remained,  of  course,  the  argument  of  war  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred already.  One  of  the  two  belligerents  in  the  Eastern  contest  is  a 
gi'eat  wheat-producing  state.  In  1903,  Eussia's  European  and  Asiatic 
provinces  yielded  656,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  more  than  the  same 
year's  crop  in  the  United  States.  A  very  substantial  part  of  this  great 
crop  is  sent  to  England,  which  imports  from  Russia  fully  two-thirds  as 
much  wheat  as  it  gets  from  the  United  States.  If,  then,  through  any 
vicissitudes  of  war,  Eussian  producers  were  to  be  driven  from  their 
farms,  or  Eussian  ports  to  be  blockaded,  an  obvious  argument  would 
exist  for  a  higher  price  for  American  wheat.     Such  a  condition  certainly 
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existed  dining  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  when  the  wheat  ex- 
ported from  this  country  rose  from  the  29,000,000  bushels  of  1869  to 
nearly  54,000,000  bushels  in  1870. 

But  no  such  situation  could  result  from  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
alone.  Russia  exports  its  wheat  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
None  of  its  ports  on  these  seas  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  blockaded  in 
the  course  of  the  present  conflict.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  at  least 
suspected  that  the  pressure  of  heavy  taxes,  which  must  follow  in  the 
train  of  war,  will  have  the  familiar  economic  consequences  of  forcing 
holders  of  Russian  wheat  to  sell  their  produce  at  a  sacrifice.  Argument 
is  not  necessary  to  show  what  would  be  the  bearing  of  a  movement  of 
this  sort  on  the  demand  for  American  wheat  and  on  the  price  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  predictions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  restrict  them- 
selves to  this  single  Eastern  conflict.  Mucli  was  said  of  the  possible 
entanglement  of  Western  European  Powers,  and  in  particular  of  a  con- 
flict in  the  Balkans,  in  which  states,  including  Austria  and  Turkey, 
something  like  350,000,000  bushels  were  produced  last  year.  But  this, 
it  will  be  admitted,  is  at  present  a  somewhat  remote  contingency.  It 
is  not  without  interest  to  notice  that  the  wheat  market  at  the  close  of 
February  broke  from  its  highest  price  on  news  of  the  very  movement 
which  I  have  suggested  —  that  is  to  say,  of  a  marketing  of  wheat  by  the 
Russian  farmers  at  a  lower  price.  The  situation  which  existed  in  the 
wheat  markets  at  the  close  of  February  was  the  surest  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  market.  Instead  of  ruling  lower  at  New  York  than  at 
Liverpool,  and  lower  at  Chicago  than  at  New  York,  the  New  York  price 
of  wheat  that  week  was  substantially  10  cents  a  bushel  above  the  Eng- 
lish price,  while  the  Chicago  market  ruled  fully  1-|  cents  above  New 
York.  Between  February  1  and  February  25,  wheat  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  rose  from  90|  cents  a  bushel  to  $1.09;  between  Febru- 
ary 25  and  March  9,  it  fell  again  to  90|. 

We  have  seen  that  these  extraordinary  upheavals  of  values  have 
been  connected  in  various  ways  with  other  phenomena  in  contemporary 
finance.  But  the  abnormally  high  prices  in  our  staple  markets  are  not 
merely  a  consequence ;  like  most  other  economic  incidents  t  hey  become 
themselves  a  cause.  Considered  thus,  are  they  a  sign  of  danger  or  of 
promise  ?     Do  they  foreshadow  prosperity  or  adversity  ? 

It  is  a  popular  notion  that  high  prices  for  a  coimtry's  staple  prod- 
ucts necessarily  mean  prosperity.  But  this  is  a  principle  which  can 
be  by  no  means  accepted.     It  obviously  fails  of  application  in  the  case 
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of  a  harvest  failure,  when  abnormally  high  prices  simply  mean  that  pro- 
ducers have  not  their  usual  merchandise  to  sell,  and  that  consumers  can- 
not supply  their  needs  except  at  oppressive  prices.  Both  are  the  poorer 
for  it.  In  the  case  of  this  year's  staple  markets,  where  there  has  been 
no  harvest  failure,  the  farmer  has  undoubtedly  gained  from  the  high 
prices.  It  is  different  with  consumers,  and  with  the  nation  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  outside  purchaser.  The  domestic  cotton-manufacturing 
trade  has  been  thrown  into  confusion ;  mills  have  shut  down ;  textile 
workers  have  left  their  idle  looms  to  hunt  for  other  means  of  livelihood. 
Along  with  this,  the  foreign  trade  has  received  an  undoubted  blow. 
We  have  seen  what  happened  to  the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods  and 
to  the  export  trade  in  grain.  Exports  of  unmanufactured  cotton  seemed 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  if  the  cotton  crop  is  actually  defi- 
cient, then  the  large  autumn  export  movement  must,  of  course,  be  offset 
by  equivalent  shrinkage  in  the  spring. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  problem  —  not  less  so  from  the  fact 
that  the  money  markets  have  been  watching  with  much  anxiety  the 
export  trade  as  an  influence  on  international  exchange.  We  have  had 
overhanging  us  a  payment  of  $40,000,000  to  be  made  to  the  Panama 
Canal  proprietors  in  Paris,  and  it  was  commonly  alleged  that  we  were 
making  the  payment  in  advance  with  cotton.  Probably  this  was  true. 
But  can  this  movement  continue?  Will  it,  for  instance,  guard  our 
money  markets  against  abnormal  demands  in  connection  with  the  war? 
These  questions  may  be  answered  best  by  showing  the  recent  increase 
in  our  outward  trade,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  effected.  These  are 
the  rather  striking  export  figures : 


January.  . 
December 
November 
October.  . 


Cotton  Exports. 


Increase. 

I  6,784,000 

25,622,000 

32,648,000 

18,164,000 


other  Agricultural 
Exports. 


Decrease. 
$5,877,000 
5,699,000 
1,511,000 
5,275,000 


Non-agricultural 
Exports. 


Increase. 
$7,525,000 
7,188,000 
4,072,000 
3,987,000 


Total  Domestic 
Exports. 


Increase. 

$  8,432,000 

27,111,000 

35,209,000 

16,876,000 


The  steel  trade  has  as  yet  hardly  raised  its  head  from  the  sudden 
depression  of  last  autumn.  In  the  last  number  of  The  Forum,  I  noticed 
the  "billion-dollar  Steel  Trust's"  October  statement,  showing  for  the 
quarter  ending  with  September  shrinkage  in  earnings  of  $4,642,000,  or 
12  per  cent,  and  for  September  alone  a  decrease  of  $2,900,000,  or  25 
per  cent.     I  mentioned,  also,  the  cut  in  the  company's  quarterly  divi- 
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dend  from  one  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  On  January  5  the  state- 
ment for  the  December  quarter  was  made  public.  It  disclosed  a  decrease 
from  1902,  during  the  quarter,  reaching  to  $17,140,000,  or  53  per  cent, 
and  for  December  alone  the  extraordinary  decline  of  64  per  cent.  Or- 
ders on  the  books  were  only  3,215,000  tons,  as  against  3,728,000  in 
October,  and  5,347,253  in  January,  1903.  The  directors'  accompany- 
ing decision  to  suspend  all  dividends  on  the  common  stock  was  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  entire  community.  It  then  remained  to  learn,  first, 
whether  the  iron  and  steel  trade  would  not  recover  of  itself ;  and,  second, 
what  the  Steel  Corporation  would  achieve  in  the  way  of  invasion  of  the 
foreign  markets. 

The  domestic  trade  did  not  recover.  It  is  true  that  the  February 
iron  trade  figures,  for  the  first  time  since  last  April,  showed  simultane- 
ous increase  for  the  month  in  pig-iron  output  and  decrease  in  sup- 
plies on  hand  in  furnace-yards.  Apparently,  however,  this  represented 
merely  hand-to-mouth  replenishment  of  exhausted  stocks.  There 
was,  in  fact,  another  fall  in  iron,  during  February,  from  $15.50  to  $15 
per  ton.  As  for  the  export  trade,  the  official  showing  thus  far  is  of 
meagre  proportions.  During  December,  the  country's  export  of  steel 
and  iron  products  increased  $1,497,000;  during  January,  the  gain  over 
1903  was  only  $734,000.  All  this  was  a  disappointing  outcome;  it 
barely  offset  the  month's  decrease  in  export  of  cotton  manufactures. 
But  for  a  sudden  and  heavy  export  of  copper  for  use  in  foreign  electrical 
industry,  the  manufactured  exports  would  have  started  the  year  most 
inauspiciously.  As  it  happened  —  thanks  in  part  to  continued  decrease 
in  our  imports  — •  the  export  excess,  which  in  December  broke  all 
monthly  records,  running  $43,000,000  beyond  the  same  month  the  year 
before,  ran  in  January  some  $10,200,000  beyond  1903.  The  record  for 
the  four  months  ending  with  January  is  a  surplus  of  exports  larger  by 
$118,000,000  than  in  the  year  before.  This  movement  may  or  may 
not  continue;  but  continuance  of  abnormal  prices  will  not  help  the 
process. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  three  months  of  1904,  is  still  uncertain.  Matters  are 
better  than  they  were  three  months  ago,  in  so  far  as  disquieting  expec- 
tations, then  very  generally  expressed,  have  not  been  verified.  There 
has  been  no  swift  contraction  in  general  trade,  but  there  has  been  no 
aggressive  forward  movement.  There  have  been  no  msolvencies  as  a 
result  of  the  past  year's  forced  liquidation;  but  dividends  have  been  cut 
by  numerous  industrial  corporations,  and  railway  earnings  have  begun 
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to  decrease  —  total  returns  of  gross  receipts,  for  January,  showing  the 
first  decline  from  the  previous  year  reported  in  any  month  since  Febru- 
ary, 1899.  Money  continues  easy,  and  the  New  York  banks  at  the 
close  of  February  showed  the  largest  cash  holdings  in  their  history,  and 
the  largest  surplus  over  requirements  since  June,  1899.  But  money  is 
easy  manifestly  because  of  the  slackened  demand  for  investment  and 
general  industry,  while  demands  on  capital  by  the  borrowing  corpora- 
tions continue  unabated.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  announcement 
of  $50,000,000  raised  on  its  notes-of-hand,  after  the  $90,000,000  pro- 
cured from  sale  of  stock  last  year,  was  typical  of  the  times.  The  strong 
bank  position  was  undoubtedly  attained  through  transfer  of  loaned  capi- 
tal from  floating  credits  into  fixed  investments  or  what  were  presently 
to  become  such.  On  no  other  supposition  can  the  increase  in  loans  of 
the  New  York  banks  —  from  $892,200,000  in  the  last  week  of  Decem- 
ber to  $999,500,000  at  the  middle  of  February  —  be  accounted  for. 

This  expansion  of  $107,000,000  in  seven  weeks  was  something 
quite  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  American  banking.  We  shall 
get  some  inkling  as  to  its  actual  significance  during  the  next  three 
months.  That  period  will  define,  as  the  later  spring  months  always  do, 
the  actual  tendencies  of  the  money  markets.  It  will  tell  us  how  far  the 
stock  markets  are  to  be  aroused  from  a  lethargy  whicjh,  on  March  10, 
brought  transactions  on  New  York's  Stock  Exchange  to  the  smallest 
aggregate  in  eight  years — 73,000  shares  as  against  the  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000  share  days  of  1901.  It  will  answer  the  question  whether 
this  deadlock  is  to  be  broken  by  rise  or  decline  in  prices.  It  will  show, 
more  clearly  than  has  yet  appeared,  the  financial  meaning  of  the  East- 
ern war.  It  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  last  cotton  crop's  real  pro- 
portions and  will  give  the  first  indications  of  the  coming  wheat  crop. 
It  will  begin  the  interesting  test  of  the  Presidential  canvass  in  its  bear- 
ing on  trade  activity.  In  short,  it  will  disclose,  as  the  opening  quarter 
of  a  year  has  rarely  done,  what  is  the  true  situation  of  American  finance. 

Alexander  T).  Noyes. 
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Among  the  various  important  problems  which  have  been  placed  be- 
fore the  applied  science  of  engineering  for  solution,  that  of  providing 
adequate  transport  in  crowded  cities  has  attracted  much  attention  of 
late.  London  and  New  York  alike  are  insistent  in  their  demands  for 
better  facilities  and  greater  comfort.  It  is  a  question  if  any  great  city 
can  long  be  benefited  by  improvements  which  must  inevitably  act  to 
draw  greater  crowds  within  its  limits ;  and  some  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  provision  for  adequate  and  rapid  trans- 
port, not  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  but  from  the  business 
district  to  far  outlying  suburbs,  the  remedy  being  to  disperse  the  popu- 
lation rather  than  to  concentrate  it. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  rapid  local  transit  is  in  demand,  and 
the  demand  is  being  met  mainly  by  burrowing  underground.  Deep 
tubes,  shallow  subways,  tunnels  with  various  grades  —  these  are  the 
engineering  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  London,  New  York, 
and  Paris,  in  the  struggle  to  provide  for  the  movement  of  population. 
All  these  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  development  of  electric  trac- 
tion, making  possible  the  operation  of  trains  in  long  tunnels  without 
the  discomfort  and  dangers  attendant  upon  the  .use  of  steam  locomo- 
tives. It  is  conceded,  however,  by  the  engmeers  who  have  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  the  problem,  that  the  relief  to  be  expected 
from  a  few  main  subways  can  be  but  temporary.  Indeed,  in  a  long 
and  narrow  city  like  New  York  it  is  a  question  whether  the  subway, 
now  nearly  completed,  will  not  be  crowded  almost  from  the  start  by 
the  throngs  of  people  awaiting  its  opening. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  able  engineer  that  possibly 
all  this  burrowing  beneath  the  surface  is  work  in  the  wrong  dkection. 
Instead  of  going  down  for  the  high-speed  service,  it  might  perhaps  be 
better  to  go  up  one  level  for  the  foot  passengers,  and  devote  the  surface 
to  vehicles  and  trains.  A  structure  covering  practically  the  entire  area 
of  the  street  and  entirely  free  fi'om  the  obstructions  and  dangers  of  vehic- 
ular traffic  would  attract  all  the  foot  passengers;  and,  since  such  a 
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structure  would  have  none  of  the  shocks  and  stresses  due  to  heavy  and 
rapidly  moving  loads,  its  construction  might  be  simple  and  light.  Build- 
ings would  have  their  entrance  facilities  doubled  owing  to  the  two 
levels,  and  the  advantages  would  early  repay  the  cost.  That  such  a  so- 
lution of  the  transportation  problem  in  great  cities  may  be  attempted 
is  altogether  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

The  question  of  mechanical  transport  is  being  considered  in  another 
way,  that  is,  in  the  extension  of  the  automobile  to  a  really  practical 
method  of  merchandise  haulage,  on  ordinary  highways.  There  have 
been  various  operative  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  automobile  to  commercial  road  service.  Single  vehicles  have 
too  great  a  proportion  of  dead  to  paying  load,  and  their  use  has  been 
found  practicable  only  when  questions  of  convenience  and  endurance 
have  outweighed  cost.  Attempts  to  haul  trains  of  trailer  wagons  have 
not  been  successful,  both  because  of  the  limited  tractive  power  of  the 
hauling  vehicle,  and  because  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  steer  a  train 
of  trailers  along  a  narrow  and  crooked  road.  Better  success  has  been 
attained  with  the  method  of  multiple  propulsion,  of  which  several 
systems  have  been  devised.  This  plan,  which  involves  the  transmis- 
sion of  rotary  motion  by  means  of  a  shaft  with  universal  joint  connec- 
tions through  the  entire  length  of  the  train  was  tried  long  ago  for 
railway  service ;  and  for  special  purposes,  such  as  logging  trains,  it  has 
been  very  successful. 

The  most  conspicuous  application  of  the  method  to  ordinary  high- 
way traction  has  been  made  recently  by  Col.  Renard,  in  France.  This 
system  employs  a  tractor,  which  may  be  a  steam  or  gasoline  automobile, 
followed  by  several  trailers.  Both  the  tractor  and  the  wagons  are  pro- 
pelled, the  power  being  transmitted  by  a  longitudinal  shaft  the  entire 
length  of  the  train,  so  that  the  adhesion  of  all  the  wheels  upon  the  road 
is  utilized.  By  an  ingenious  connection  of  the  tail-piece  of  each  wagon 
with  the. pole  of  the  next,  the  steering  is  mechanically  controlled;  the 
various  wagons  "  tracking "  exactly  in  the  path  of  the  tractor.  The 
hauling  capacity  of  such  a  system  is  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the 
engine,  and  in  actual  service  an  excellent  efficiency  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  very  probable  that  some  such  method  of  propelling  trains  mechani- 
cally will  be  found  available  for  military  use.  The  employment  of 
motors  capable  of  burning  ordinary  petroleum  would  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  carrying  water,  and  avoid  one  of  the  difficulties  with  steam- 
traction  engines  in  dry  countries. 

Although  the  greatest  apparent  progress  in  automobile  construction 
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has  been  made  in  the  line  of  gasoline  motors,  there  are  numerous  objec- 
tions to  the  internal- combustion  motor.  Even  with  the  best  machines 
there  is  much  noise  and  vibration,  and  there  are  many  small  operative 
parts  liable  to  derangement.  Undoubtedly  electric  power  is  far  more 
satisfactory,  except  for  the  one  feature  of  the  storage  battery.  The  lead 
battery  is  all  right  in  a  power  station,  where  it  can  be  kept  quietly  pro- 
tected from  vibration  and  injury ;  but  many  improvements  are  needed 
before  it  can  be  considered  satisfactory  for  the  road.  The  Edison  alka- 
line battery,  using  nickel  peroxide  and  iron  for  the  plates,  was  an- 
nounced several  years  ago ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months 
that  any  public  demonstrations  have  been  made  of  its  performances. 
Practical  and  independent  experience,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hibbert 
before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  England,  shows  that 
runs  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  charge ;  the 
battery  appearing  to  be  materially  lighter  and  more  durable  than  the 
lead  accumulator. 

One  of  the  latest  practical  improvements  in  electric-power  applica- 
tions is  the  development  of  the  single-phase  electric  motor.  Until  very 
recently,  the  continuous-current  motor  has  been  employed  for  electric 
railways,  and  in  many  ways  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  most  efficient  and 
satisfactory.  For  local  tramways  and  for  interurban  lines  of  moderate 
length  it  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  used ;  but  for  long-distance 
work  the  question  of  current  transmission  is  to  be  considered.  The 
low-pressm^e  current  used  by  the  continuous-current  motors  involves 
the  use  of  feeder  lines  of  excessive  size  and  cost,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  use  the  high-tension  alternating  current,  since  this  can  be  trans- 
mitted over  long  distances  with  feeder  wii-es  of  moderate  diameter.  If 
the  continuous-current  motor  is  used,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
rotary-converter  sub-stations  in  order  to  change  the  alternating  high- 
pressure  current  into  a  dii^ect  current  of  moderate  voltage. 

Of  late  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  alternating  cm-rent 
directly  in  polyphase  motors ;  this  having  been  done  successfully  in  the 
case  of  the  Burgdorf-Thun  railway,  in  Switzerland,  and  upon  the  Val- 
tellina  line  in  Italy.  Experience  has  shown  the  polyphase  system  to 
be  unsuited  for  railway  use,  not  only  because  of  the  necessity  for  two 
or  more  line  conductors,  but  also  because  of  difficulties  connected  with 
the  speed  control.  Very  recently,  however,  the  single-phase  motor  has 
been  perfected  to  an  extent  which  appears  to  render  it  immediately 
available  for  traction  work ;  and  the  high  efficiency,  powerful  starting 
torque,  and  moderate  rotative  speeds  which  have  been  attained  show 
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that  this  type  of  motor  is  well  adapted  for  heavy,  slow-speed  locomotive 
work  as  well  as  for  faster  service.  The  importance  of  all  this  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  realized  that  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  high-voltage  alter- 
nating currents  that  the  problem  of  main-line  electric  traction  can  be 
commercially  solved.  These  results  have  been  due  to  the  work  of  a 
number  of  men  at  various  times  and  in  different  places.  Among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  single-phase  alternating 
current  motor  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Eickemeyer,  Lamme, 
Thomson,  Osnos,  Heyland,  and  others. 

I  have  referred  already  in  these  pages  to  the  important  results  which 
have  been  attained  in  machine-shop  work  by  the  use  of  the  new  high- 
speed steels.  These  steels,  containing  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  other 
constituents,  and  hardened  in  air  from  high  temperatures,  are  capable 
of  maintaining  keen  cutting  edges  under  conditions  of  speed  and  feed 
which  cause  ordinary  tool  steels  to  break  down  almost  immediately. 
As  a  result  of  the  general  use  of  such  steels,  the  output  of  various  ma- 
chine tools  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and  the  productive  capacity 
increased.  In  nearly  all  instances,  however,  it  has  been  found  that 
machines  such  as  lathes,  planers,  bormg  mills,  and  similar  tools,  are 
not,  as  at  present  constructed,  sufficiently  heavy  and  stiff  to  permit  the 
full  effect  of  the  improved  cutting  materials  to  be  secured.  It  has  be- 
come evident  that  the  machines  themselves  must  be  redesigned  to  meet 
the  new  conditions ;  and  one  of  the  problems  which  at  present  confront 
the  engineer  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  existing  designs  for  machine 
tools  have  practically  become  obsolete.  With  this  question  is  involved 
that  of  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  the  old  tools.  While  it  is  impossible 
for  existing  establishments  to  scrap  all  their  old  tools  at  once  and  put 
new  ones  in  their  place,  yet  something  must  be  done  to  enable  them  to 
hold  their  own  against  those  having  more  modern  equipment.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  may  be  advisable  to  reconstruct  or  speed  up  the 
older  machines  in  order  to  enable  a  better  result  to  be  obtained;  but  in 
general  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  substitute  a  new  machine  for  the 
old  one  if  by  the  change  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cost  can  be  saved  per 
year. 

The  growing  demand  for  steel  and  the  great  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  its  production  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sources  of  iron  ore.  In  the  United  States  the  vast  depos- 
its of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  appear  to  be  ample  for  a  long  period 
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to  come,  but  England  is  looking  around  for  possible  additions  to  her 
supply.  A  large  portion  of  the  iron  ore  used  in  Great  Britain  comes 
from  the  mines  of  Bilbao,  in  Spain ;  but  it  has  been  felt  that  these  de- 
posits are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  any  great  period  to  come,  and  that 
other  resources  should  be  developed.  The  great  deposits  of  magnetite 
in  Swedish  Lapland  have  been  known  to  be  among  the  most  important 
in  Europe ;  but  until  recently  the  difficulty  of  access  has  kept  them  from 
serious  consideration  as  a  commercial  source  of  supply.  Several  years 
ago  a  railway  was  constructed  from  Lake  Luossajarvi  to  Lulea,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  but  this  gave  access  only  to  the  Baltic  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  Now,  however,  the  line  has  been  run  through  Norway 
to  Narvik  on  the  Ofotenfiord,  this  connecting  the  whole  of  the  Gellivara 
district  with  an  open  port  on  the  Atlantic,  rendering  transport  of  the 
ore  to  England  a  matter  of  present  importance.  When  it  is  realized 
that  there  are  about  three  hundred  million  tons  of  sixty-tive  per  cent  ore 
available  with  surface  working,  and  fully  as  much  more  beneath,  the 
importance  of  this  development  will  be  realized.  The  presence  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  ore  renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the 
acid  Bessemer  process ;  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  use  with  the  basic  proc- 
ess, and  its  introduction  should  aid  in  the  development  of  that  process  of 
steel  manufacture  in  England.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  three  hundred  miles  of  railway  thus  constructed  between  Lulea  and 
Narvik  form  the  most  northern  railway  in  the  world,  extending  above 
latitude  68°  N.,  or  more  than  eight  degrees  farther  north  than  the  famous 
White  Pass  Railroad  in  Alaska. 

Several  months  ago  I  referred  to  the  important  manner  in  which 
the  Wright  brothers  were  continuing  the  experimental  work  of  the 
lamented  Lilienthal  in  the  use  of  aeroplanes  for  soaring  flight.  By  mak- 
ing various  changes  in  the  form  and  balance  of  the  planes,  they  found  it 
practicable  to  fly  distances  of  several  hundred  feet  starting  from  a  slight 
elevation,  and  riding  forward  upon  the  wind.  The  single  operator  occu- 
pied a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and,  by  shifting  his  balance  and  oper- 
ating the  rudder,  maintained  control  of  the  machine.  With  such  an 
apparatus  the  forward  movement  was  necessarily  limited  in  range. 
More  recent  experiments,  however,  using  a  similar  machine  equipped 
with  a  motor,  have  been  very  successful,  a  distance  of  three  miles  hav- 
ing been  traversed  against  a  strong  head  wind,  with  the  apparatus  under 
perfect  control.  By  using  a  propeller  to  provide  the  horizontal  force, 
the  machine  was  able  to  rise  upon  the  wind  much  in  the  same  manner 
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as  a  kite,  the  reaction  of  the  motor  replacing  the  pull  of  the  kite  string. 
The  machine  with  which  the  successful  experiments  were  made  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  North  Carolina,  consisted  of  a  pair  of  superposed  aeroplanes  with 
a  total  surface  of  about  five  hundred  square  feet,  thus  sufhcing  to  sup- 
port the  gasoline  motor  and  a  single  operator.  Although  the  work  of 
the  Wrights  has  been  done  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  way,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  have  a  greater  influence  upon  practi- 
cal aeronautics  than  many  of  the  more  showy  demonstrations  which 
have  been  made  with  diiigible  balloons. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  reduction  of  weight  of  motors  suitable  for  aeronautical 
purposes.  A  motor  weighing  ten  kilogrammes  per  horse  power  mighty 
by  driving  a  suitable  vertical  propeller,  barely  raise  its  own  weight  and 
sustain  it  in  the  air,  while  an  engine  of  one -half  the  specific  weight  can 
readily  do  so.  Since  gasoline  motors  weighing  only  2.5  kilogrammes 
per  horse  power  are  now  made,  it  appears  as  if  this  method  of  operating 
a  flying  machine  may  yet  repay  investigation.  According  to  Colonel 
Eenard,  the  relative  sustaining  power  of  a  motor  acting  upon  a  propeller 
varies  inversely  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  weight.  It  has  been  shown 
that  aeroplanes  of  proper  form  have  a  large  sustaining  power,  but  they 
require  to  be  started  from  a  suitable  elevation.  With  the  continual 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  motors,  it  may  become  practicable  to  equip 
such  machines  with  propellers  on  vertical  axes,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  rise  from  the  ground  to  an  altitude  sufficient  to  permit  a  forward  ad- 
vance to  be  made  and  the  sustaining  effect  of  the  planes  to  be  brought 
into  service. 

For  some  time  experiments  have  been  made  with  ozone  as  a  steriliz- 
ing agent,  especially  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria from  drinking  water.  While  the  results  of  trials  both  in  France 
and  in  Germany  have  been  wholly  satisfactory  so  far  as  operation  is 
concerned,  the  important  matter  of  cost  has  remained  to  be  settled. 
Recently,  however,  there  have  been  such  improvements  made  in  ozone 
generators  that  it  is  hoped  the  cost  of  preparing  highly  ozonized  air  may 
be  reduced  to  a  point  which  will  permit  it  to  be  used  in  various  indus- 
tries. The  ordinary  apparatus  for  producing  ozone  involves  the  use  of 
dielectrics,  such  as  plates  of  glass  or  other  substance  of  high  insulating 
character,  these  plates  having  metallic  electrodes  upon  their  outer  sur- 
faces, while  the  inner  surfaces  are  separated  by  an  air  space.  When  a 
high-tension  electric  current  is  delivered  to  the  electrodes,  silent  dis- 
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charges  pass  between  the  dielectrics,  causing  the  air  in  the  space  to  be- 
come highly  charged  with  ozone.  By  maintaining  a  flow  of  aii'  through 
the  space,  a  supply  of  ozonized  air  may  be  drawn  off  for  use. 

Such  a  device  is  limited  in  its  capacity,  as  the  dielectrics  become 
heated ;  and  when  the  apparatus  is  forced  sparks  and  arcs  are  formed,  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  operation.  Recently,  however,  M.  Otto  has 
devised  a  rotary  form  of  ozone  generator,  in  which  the  glass  dielectrics 
are  dispensed  with,  the  whole  apparatus  being  made  of  metal,  suitable 
for  commercial  use.  In  these  machines  the  dischai:ges  take  place  from 
metallic  discs  mounted  on  a  rotating  spindle  within  a  cylindrical  case. 
The  rotary  motion  prevents  the  formation  of  arcs,  and  a  high  cun-ent- 
density  may  be  used,  enabling  a  large  flow  of  air  to  be  charged  with 
ozone  by  passing  through  the  apparatus.  According  to  data  given  by 
M.  Otto,  in  France,  and  Dr.  Erlwein,  in  Germany,  the  cost  of  ozonizing 
a  cubic  metre  of  air  is  about  0.01  franc,  which  corresponds  to  between 
5  and  6  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Erlwein,  at  Wiesbaden,  the  total  cost  of  tlie  complete  steriliza- 
tion of  water  by  the  use  of  ozone  is  about  2  pfennigs  per  cubic  metre 
of  water,  or  about  15  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  in  a  plant  treating 
about  9,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Ozone  is  also  being  successfully  em- 
ployed for  laundry  work  in  Paris ;  the  clothing  being  both  sterilized  and 
bleached  by  its  action,  without  the  injurious  effects  caused  by  bleaching 
solutions  containing  chlorine. 

As  the  work  of  the  engineer  parallels  that  of  the  physician  in  the 
war  against  disease,  so  in  other  ways  he  continues  to  help  lower  the 
death  rate.  Formerly  disease  was  fought  almost  entii-ely  by  the  doctor, 
but  now  the  engineer  is  constantly  called  in,  especially  when  the  work 
is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Thus  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
number  of  physicians  who  went  to  Havana  after  the  war  doubtless  ac- 
complished much  in  reducing  the  death  rate  for  a  given  number  of 
cases;  but  their  work  was  altogether  difterent  in  its  nature  and  results 
from  that  of  the  engineers,  who  by  improving  the  water  supply  and 
introducing  scientific  methods  of  drainage  and  sewage  disposal  made  a 
far  greater  permanent  reduction.  In  such  work  the  physician  and  the 
engineer  must  work  hand  in  hand;  and,  indeed,  there  has  never  been 
any  controversy  between  them  in  this  respect,  while  for  futm-e  under- 
takings their  joint  efforts  are  probably  to  be  in  greater  demand  than 
ever. 

Thus  the  first  and  most  pressing  portion  of  the  work  to  be  done 
upon  the  Panama  Canal  will  doubtless  be  the  cleansing  and  sanitation 
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of  the  whole  region.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
Havana  and  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
unhealthfulness  of  the  country  may  be  so  greatly  diminished  as  to  re- 
move almost  altogether  all  difficulty  from  that  source.  With  proper 
drainage,  scientific  mosquito  extermination,  and  pure -water  supply,  the 
Isthmus  may  be  made  as  healthful  as  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

War  always  means  destruction,  and  the  true  work  of  the  engineer 
should  be  construction;  but,  as  in  everything  else,  the  most  effective 
portion  of  warfare  is  that  done  by  machinery.  Entirely  apart  from  any 
feelings  of  sentiment  or  partisanship,  the  war  between  Japan  and  Eussia 
will  doubtless  continue  to  furnish  information  which  has  hitherto  been 
lacking  about  the  behavior  of  the  latest  military  and  naval  machinery. 
The  efficiency  of  the  torpedo,  when  skilfully  handled,  has  been  fully 
shown  in  the  attack  on  Port  Arthur.  The  manoeuvring  of  cruisers  and 
battle-ships  must  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  their  machin- 
ery has  been  kept  up  to  the  original  standard  of  the  builders.  If  boilers 
have  been  permitted  to  become  incrusted  with  scale,  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery and  main  engines  to  suJfet  from  neglect,  no  amount  of  bravery 
and  determination  can  be  of  any  avail.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  mo- 
bility which  machinery  in  the  best  of  order  can  give  is  necessary  in 
modern  warfare,  whether  at  sea  or  on  land.  Upon  the  results  of  the 
contest  may  depend  much  of  the  engineering  work  which  shall  follow 
in  the  armaments  of  other  nations,  and  the  engineers  of  the  world  are 
most  interested  and  penetrating  observers  of  the  performance  of  their 
productions. 

The  war  will  doubtless  have  a  temporarily  retarding  influence  upon 
the  active  operation  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Eailway,  since  the  road  must 
necessarily  be  given  over  wholly  to  military  operations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  transfer  of  trains  and  passengers 
across  Lake  Baikal  in  winter  time  will  doubtless  cause  renewed  efforts 
to  be  made  to  complete  the  Circum-Baikal  section,  the  last  remaining 
link  in  the  rail  communication  across  Asia.  Ultimately  the  road  must 
be  improved  and  maintained  in  full  working  condition;  and  this  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  most  important  engineering  features  of  the  whole  affair. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  elevate  an  entire 
city  bodily,  so  to  speak,  above  its  original  level;  but  this  is  what  is 
being  done  with  the  city  of  Galveston.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  late  disaster  by  storm  and  tidal  wave,  the  average  height  of  the 
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place  is  being  increased  by  seven  feet.  This  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  construction  of  a  great  sea  wall  to  hold  back  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  area  behind  this  wall  with  about 
11,000,000  cubic  yards  of  sand,  this  sand  being  distributed  over  an  area 
of  about  two  square  miles.  A  distributing  canal  is  to  be  constructed 
behind  the  sea  wall,  and  the  channels  of  the  bay  are  also  to  be  deepened. 
This  dredging  will  in  great  measure  supply  the  material  for  the  neces- 
sary filling  and  embankment. 

In  these  days  of  great  vessels  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  track  of 
the  identity  of  the  "largest  ship  in  the  world."  No  sooner  is  one 
claimant  put  into  commission  than  the  keel  of  its  successor  is  laid. 
At  the  present  time  the  title  is  borne  by  the  new  "Baltic,"  recently 
launched  at  Belfast  for  the  White  Star  Line;  this  great  ship  being  725.9 
feet  long,  and  having  a  displacement  of  39,800  tons.  The  "Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II,"  the  greatest  of  the  German  vessels,  has  a  displacement  of 
26,000  tons,  with  a  length  of  706  feet,  so  that  while  excelling  the 
White  Star  giant  in  speed,  she  is  well  behind  in  tonnage.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  freighters  are  far  more  profitable  than  the  swifter 
boats  when  considered  as  investments,  besides  being  more  comfortable 
for  the  passengers.  The  slower  speed,  however,  renders  the  later  Eng- 
lish ships  distinctly  unsatisfactory  as  mail  carriers ;  the  difference  in  this 
respect  being  so  marked  that  the  pressure  of  business  demands  has  led 
the  Post  Office  authorities  to  consent,  most  unwillingly,  to  the  despatch- 
ing of  the  American  mails  upon  German  steamers  from  Southampton 
and  Plymouth,  rather  than  by  such  vessels  as  the  "Cedric "  or  "Celtic " 
from  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. 

A  year  ago  I  mentioned  the  investigations  which  were  then  being 
made  with  reference  to  the  new  high-speed  liners  to  be  built  for  the 
Cunard  Line  in  connection  with  the  Government  subsidy  which  had 
been  granted  to  that  company  as  the  inducement  for  it  to  remain  inde- 
pendent of  the  combination  of  transatlantic  lines  then  recently  formed. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  these  vessels,  in  order  to  attain  the  speed 
of  twenty-five  knots  as  an  average  sea  rate,  should  be  equipped  with 
steam  turbmes  instead  of  vertical  reciprocating  engines  of  the  usual  type. 
Before  undertaking  such  a  great  experiment,  however,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  make  exhaustive  comparative  tests  between  the  cross-channel 
boats  "Arundel"  and  "Brighton,"  these  two  vessels  being  practically 
identical,  with  the  exception  of  theu'  motive  power,  one  having  recipro- 
cating engines  and  the  other  Parsons  steam  turbines.     Although  these 
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vessels  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  transatlantic  liners  under 
consideration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  valuable  comparative  data  will  be 
obtained  as  to  fuel  consumption,  speed,  and  sea-going  qualities.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  speed  of  twenty-four  knots 
has  aheady  been  attained  by  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II "  with  engines  of 
the  older  type,  and  possibly  before  the  twenty-five -knot  turbine  liner 
appears,  that  speed  may  be  reached  elsewhere. 

The  high  railway  speeds  attained  by  the  electric  cars  upon  the 
Marienfelde-Zossen  military  railway  have  already  been  discussed,  and 
now  it  is  probable  that  steam  locomotives  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  can  do  upon  the  same  track.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  engineers  that  the  speed  limitations  are  not  to  be  found  at  pres- 
ent in  the  motive  power,  but  rather  in  the  alignment  and  rigidity  of  the 
track ;  so  that  comparisons  between  steam  and  electricity  should  be  made 
upon  the  same  section  of  road,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  identical 
conditions.  While  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  speeds  of  more  than 
200  kilometres  an  hour  will  be  reached,  it  will  probably  be  shown  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  continuous  speeds  of  140 
to  150  kilometres.  With  steam  locomotives  the  structural  limit  of 
speed  will  probably  be  found  in  the  inertia  stresses  upon  the  connecting- 
rods,  the  upward  and  downward  motion  tending  to  bend  and  break  the 
bar.  SiQce  any  increase  in  dimensions  leads  to  a  corresponding  increase 
in  weight,  and  consequently  in  these  stresses,  this  limit  can  be  extended 
only  by  the  use  of  stronger  material  and  its  better  distribution.  With 
electric  motors,  in  which  no  reciprocating  movements  demand  attention, 
the  present  limit  appears  to  lie  in  the  resistance  of  the  wheel  tii^es  to 
centrifugal  stresses;  and  since  the  peripheral  speed  of  the  wheel  is  iden- 
tical with  the  lineal  speed  of  the  train,  it  appears  difficult  to  raise  this 
limit  except  by  improvements  in  the  strength  of  the  material. 

The  subject  of  radio-activity  has  been  referred  to  several  times  in 
these  reviews,  although  the  practical  applications  of  the  rays  emitted  by 
the  newly  discovered  substances  have  been  mainly  limited  to  the  domain 
of  medicine.  Doubtless  the  very  limited  supply  of  radium,  due  both  to 
the  scarcity  of  raw  material  and  the  tedious  nature  of  the  methods  of 
separation,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  slowness  of  general  progress. 
The  limitations  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  export  of  Joachims- 
thal  pitchblende,  the  mineral  from  which  the  Curies  have  obtained  their 
radium,  increase  the  desire  for  the  discovery  of  fresh  sources  of  mate- 
rial elsewhere.     Experiments  with  carnotite  from  Utah  give  evidence 
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of  radio-activity;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  radium  from  other 
sources  than  Joachimsthal  has  been  placed  on  the  market ;  and  since  the 
supply  from  Bohemia  has  practically  ceased,  further  experimentation 
will  probably  be  materially  delayed.  It  is  announced  that  there  is  to 
be  a  special  exhibit  of  radium  and  radio-active  compoimds  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition;  and  the  fact  that  this  matter  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  is  assurance  that  the  latest  and  most  relia- 
ble information  will  be  rendered  available.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  subject  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  one  aim  of  the  discovery  of  fresh 
sources  of  material ;  and  these  being  made  available  there  is  little  doubt 
that  commercial  methods  of  extraction  will  be  devised  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  preparation. 

Some  time  ago  reference  was  made  in  these  pages  to  the  possible 
application  of  modifications  of  the  cinematograph  to  the  recording  and 
reproduction  of  scientific  phenomena,  such  as  the  behavior  of  materials 
in  the  testing  machine,  and  the  like.  More  recently  the  principle  has 
been  suggested  as  applicable  for  illustrating  the  practical  operation  of 
machines  at  work,  thus  giving  possible  users  a  clear  idea  of  actual 
methods  of  operation.  As  a  general  commercial  method  this  plan  has 
many  advantages,  although  it  is  not  altogether  new  in  principle.  Dur- 
ing the  scientific  gatherings  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  M.  Canet  exhibited  before  the  "Soci^t^  des 
Ing^nieurs  Civils  de  France  "  the  action  of  modern  rapid-fire  artillery  by 
means  of  the  cinematograph,  and  was  most  successful  in  illustrating  in 
this  manner  the  progress  of  a  decade  of  improvement  in  gun  mechanism. 

The  most  recent  suggestion  in  this  connection  is  the  possible  use  of 
the  apparatus  for  the  study  of  atmospheric  changes.  A  study  of  daily 
weather  maps  reveals  to  the  experienced  ol)server  certain  sequences  in 
the  movements  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones ;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  Garrigon-Lagrauge  to  arrange  a  great  number  of  such  successive 
maps  on  the  moving  band  of  the  cinematograph.  The  projection  upon 
the  screen  would  thus  show  the  formation  and  progress  of  centres  of 
high  and  low  barometric  pressure  in  a  manner  which  might  throw 
material  light  upon  their  causes  and  effects.  If  the  maps,  before  pho- 
tographing, were  shaded  topographically,  using  the  lines  of  barometric 
pressure  as  contours,  the  result  would  he  especially  effective  and  instruc- 
tive. 

The  recent  disastrous  fires  at  the  Iroquois  Theatre  in  Chicago  and 
in  the  business  districts  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Rochester  Iiave 
35 
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called  renewed  atteutiou  to  the  subject  of  fire-proof  construction.  The 
first  reports  from  Baltimore  indicated  that  the  so-called  fire-proof  build- 
ings had  failed  to  resist  the  action  of  the  flames ;  but  later  investigations 
have  been  far  more  favorable  to  the  modern  systems  of  fire-proofing 
there  exposed  to  test.  Those  structures  in  which  the  steel  skeleton 
was  fully  and  properly  encased  in  fire -proof  materials  were  found  to 
be  practically  intact,  while  the  buildings  which  really  yielded  to  the 
fire  were  but  imperfectly  protected.  There  is  no  more  severe  test  for 
a  building  than  a  powerful  attack  by  flames  from  without,  and  even  a 
well-protected  structm-e  may  be  seriously  damaged  when  the  force  of 
a  high  wind  drives  the  fire  against  its  walls.  The  great  source  of 
danger  in  such  cases  lies  in  the  inadequate  protection  given  to  the 
windows.  Metallic  shutters,  properly  secured,  will  keep  fire  out,  but 
it  is  not  always  practicable  to  insure  that  these  are  properly  closed  and 
secured.  An  effective  protection  against  the  entrance  of  fire  through 
openings  is  found  in  wire  glass,  since  this  is  impervious  to  fire,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  transparent  to  enable  the  existence  of  fire 
within  to  be  detected.  Probably  the  modern  department  store  needs 
attention,  so  far  as  fire -proof  protection  is  concerned,  more  than  almost 
any  other  class  of  structure.  Such  buildings  contain  large  quantities  of 
combustible  materials  and  are  often  crowded  with  women  and  children ; 
yet  almost  no  provisions  for  fire  protection  are  authoritatively  required 
in  most  cities. 

The  opening  of  the  new  suspension  bridge  across  the  East  River  at 
New  York  calls  for  mention  at  this  time;  this  important  engineering 
work  practically  representing  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
art  since  its  neighbor,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  was  opened  in  1883.  The 
Williamsburgh  Bridge,  as  the  new  structure  is  termed,  is  of  about  the 
same  span  as  tlie  older  structure,  the  clear  opening  being  five  feet 
greater;  but  there  are  important  details  in  construction  which  indicate 
the  advance  which  has  been  made.  Although  the  bridge  in  appearance 
is  a  suspension  bridge,  the  suspended,  structure  is  in  itself  a  deep  and 
stiff  truss  bridge,  the  cables  serving  to  support  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  span,  and  the  strength  of  the  two  forms  of  structure  being  thus 
combined.  This  improved  construction  permits  of  a  greatly  increased 
capacity  for  traffic;  the  bridge  being  double-deck,  with  two  roadways 
and  two  tramways  for  electric  trolleys  on  the  lower  deck,  while  above 
there  are  two  foot-walks,  two  bicycle  paths,  and  a  double  trackway  for 
the  elevated  railway.     It  is  estimated  that  the  new  bridge  will  thus 
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offer  fully  three  times  the  transport  capacity  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
although  the  new  structure  cost  less  than  the  older  one,  not  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  the  real  estate  for  the  terminals. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link, 
and  the  truth  of  the  statement  is  now  being  demonstrated  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  chain  extends  across  the  greatest  of  the  continents,  and  is 
the  Siberian  Eailway ;  while  the  weak  link  is  the  passage  across  Lake 
Baikal,  where  the  railway  is  interrupted  by  the  body  of  water.  The 
original  plans  for  the  road  include  the  so-called  Circum-Baikalien  line, 
intended  to  run  around  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  this  will  in  due 
time  doubtless  be  constructed.  The  difficulties,  however,  are  very  great ; 
the  rocky  spurs  of  the  mountain  projecting  out  into  the  lake,  with  ra- 
vines between,  so  that  much  difficult  tunnelling  and  bridge  construction 
is  involved.  The  road  was  therefore  opened  by  aid  of  a  train  ferry 
across  the  lake.  This  plan,  although  practicable  for  the  moderate  pas- 
senger traffic  in  time  of  peace,  has  proved  inadequate  for  the  handling 
of  troops  and"  supplies,  and  efforts  wDl  doubtless  be  made  to  complete 
the  all-rail  connection.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
transport  of  trains  and  engines  some  fifty  miles  across  the  lake,  the 
question  of  ice  is  necessarily  included  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
field  ice  on  Lake  Baikal  forms  thirty-six  inches  thick,  while  heavy  packs 
are  also  formed;  but  the  "Baikal,"  as  the  large  ferry-boat  is  called,  has 
succeeded  in  breaking  its  way  through  and  maintaining  (lie  regular  mail 
service.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  line 
at  this  point  by  laying  a  temporary  track  upon  the  ice ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  route  around  the  lake  must  be  completed  before  the  full  advan- 
tages of  the  railway  are  to  be  had. 

An  example  of  difficult  railway  construction  recently  completed, 
although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  above  referred  to,  is  seen  in  the 
Engadine  Eailway  in  Switzerland.  This  line,  constructed  to  give  readier 
access  to  the  health  and  tourist  resorts  of  Davos  Platz  and  St.  Moritz,  is 
especially  noteworthy  for  its  tunnels.  The  main  boring,  known  as  the 
Albula  Tunnel,  is  about  three  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  5,981  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
especially  difficult  of  construction,  since  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
Tock  and  the  constant  infiltration  of  cold  water  gave  much  trouble.  The 
use  of  helical  tunnels,  cut  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  first  exten- 
sively used  upon  the  St.  Gothard  route,  is  here  repeatedly  employed; 
and  in  one  case  two  such  tunnels  are  superposed,  effecting  a  rise  of  548 
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feet  in  one  and  one-quarter  miles  of  direct  distance,  or  a  little  over 
three  miles  by  the  railway.  Not  including  the  Albula  Tunnel,  the  road 
contains  38  tunnels,  with  a  total  length  of  6.3  miles,  of  which  4.8  miles 
represent  masonry  lining.  Including  the  Albula  Tunnel,  there  are 
nearly  ten  miles  of  tunnels  on  the  line,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth 
the  whole  length  of  the  railway. 

The  general  introduction  of  electricity  into  mining  operations  has 
led  to  apprehensions,  not  altogether  unfounded,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  dangers  of  underground  workings  have  been  increased  there- 
by. A  commission  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  investigate 
this  important  matter  has  reported,  and  its  recommendations  are  inter- 
esting. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  use  of  electricity  in  mining 
operations  must  always  be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  danger,  it 
is  held  to  be  too  valuable  a  means  to  be  discarded,  and  hence  regulations 
have  been  framed  to  permit  a  maximum  efficiency  to  be  attained  witii  a 
minimum  of  danger.  Broadly,  the  dangers  are  due  not  primarily  to  the 
electric  current  itself,  but  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  used. 
The  presence  of  mining  explosives  and  of  explosive  mixtures  of  gas  and 
air  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  danger,  and  hence  the  proposed 
regulations  deal  with  these  as  much  as  with  electrical  questions.  In- 
creasing care  as  to  the  quality  of  explosives  and  all  auxiliary  apparatus 
is  urged,  and  it  is  recommended  that  their  handling  be  restricted  to 
thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  jDersons.  Thorough  ventilation 
wherever  the  presence  of  gas  is  suspected  should  be  employed ;  this  pre- 
caution also  being  necessary  for  the  removal  of  coal  dust.  Alternating- 
current  motors  are  to  be  preferred,  as  less  liable  to  produce  sparking. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  cables  from  damp  or  wear.  In 
general,  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines  brings  with  it  the  necessity  for 
raising  the  general  standard  of  operative  methods;  and  in  this  respect 
it  may  prove  a  source  of  increased  safety,  even  though  in  itself  it  adds 
one  more  to  the  several  dangers  to  be  faced  by  the  miner. 

Heney  Harrison  Suplee. 
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In  the  glowing  tributes  paid  by  our  most  fervid  orators  to  the  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  modern  progress,  the  popularizing  of  the  press  is  sel- 
dom forgotten.  When  such  eulogies  are  uttered,  speaker  and  hearer 
alike  have  especially  in  mind  the  one-cent  newspaper.  A  secondary 
thought  is,  perhaps,  given  to  the  recollection  that  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  paper,  the  invention  of  machinery  for  rapid  printing,  and  the 
expiration  of  copyright  have  made  possible  the  issue  of  "  classics  "  at  a 
low  rate.  Xot  less  significant,  though  frequently  overlooked,  is  a  move- 
ment dating  from  a  time  within  the  memory  of  readers  who  have  only 
just  entered  upon  middle  age;  the  enterprise,  namely,  of  certain  pub- 
lishers of  repute  in  putting  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude  the  results 
of  contemporary  scholarship  of  the  highest  quality.  Text-books  for  the 
use  of  the  unlearned  are,  of  course,  no  novelty ;  but  until  lately  they 
were  mere  compilations  by  hack-writers,  not  authoritative  summaries  of 
expert  knowledge.  The  issue  of  primers  of  science  by  such  men  as 
Balfour  Stewart,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley,  and  of  primers  of  history  by 
Freeman  and  Green,  meant  a  revolution  in  popular  instruction,  on  the 
publishing  side.  The  supply  has  quickened  the  demand.  Even  the 
beginner  is  no  longer  content  to  follow  guides  who  come  short  of  a  first- 
hand equipment.  But  the  study  of  literature,  no  less  than  of  science 
and  history,  requh'es  expert  assistance,  and  it  is  most  encouraging  to  see 
how  much  has  been  done  of  recent  years  to  meet  this  requirement. 

The  honor  due  to  the  pioneer  must  be  awarded  to  the  English  house 
of  Macmillan,  which  set  the  example  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  by  its  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley. 
"  English  Men  of  Letters,  by  English  Men  of  Letters  "  would  not  have 
been  an  extravagant  advertisement  of  this  library  of  critical  biography ; 
for  as  one's  eye  runs  down  the  list  of  contributors,  one  recognizes  the 
name  of  writer  after  writer  who  could  not  be  ignored  in  any  adequate 
history  of  English  literature  in  the  nmeteenth  century.  And  these 
volumes,  while  the  work  of  master  hands,  could  be  described  as  popular 
without  running  the  risk  of  the  invidious  distinction  once  drawn  by  a 
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friend  of  Lord  Houghton's.  ''Dicky  Milues,"  remarked  this  candid 
critic,  "  says  he  is  going  to  issue  a  popular  edition  of  his  poems :  he 
means  a  cheap  one."  After  the  series  had  run  successfully  for  several 
years,  there  was  a  long  period  during  which  no  further  volumes  were 
added.  The  temporary  discontinuance  can  scarcely  have  been  owing  to 
a  deficiency  of  material;  for  in  the  supplementary  series  two  of  the  sub- 
jects have  been  taken  from  the  eighteenth  century  and  one  even  from 
t.he  seventeenth.  Nor  can  the  supply  of  competent  critics  have  failed, 
for  four  of  the  recent  contributors  wrote  for  the  original  series  also;  and, 
of  the  recruits,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Col.  T.  W,  Higginson,  at 
least,  did  not  need  this  interval  to  prove  their  competence  for  enlist- 
ment. Perhaps  it  was  desirable  to  suspend  the  issue  for  a  while,  that 
tlie  public  appetite  might  not  be  cloyed,  and  that  the  reader,  suddenly 
discovering  that  the  supply  was  not  automatic,  might  learn  to  be  thank- 
ful for  his  mercies. 

Several  of  the  contributions  to  the  revised  series  have  already  been 
estimated  in  these  pages.  The  two  latest  additions  are  of  no  less  inter- 
est than  their  predecessors,  and  afford  an  especially  appropriate  text  for 
comment  on  the  tendency  to  the  popularizing  of  the  best  literary  criti- 
cism. In  one  important  respect  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's "  Fanny  Burney  " ' 
diverges  from  the  normal  type  of  the  series.  Almost  every  previous 
volume  on  the  list  —  Jebb's  "Bentley  "  is  an  exception,  and  so,  possi- 
bly, is  Symonds'  "Sidney  "  —  is  intended  to  do  more  than  fill  a  place  in 
what  would  be,  when  completed,  a  history  of  English  literature.  The 
writers  who  were  chosen  as  subjects  deserved  selection  not  only  because 
of  the  prominence  of  their  names  in  the  general  line  of  English  men  of 
letters,  but  because  they  still  exert  a  direct  influence.  Addison,  Bacon, 
Bunyan,  Burke,  Burns,  etc.,  are  still  read ;  and  the  books  which  deal  with 
them  are  therefore  meant  to  serve  the  purpose  of  guide  and  commen- 
tary, as  well  as  chronicle.  It  is,  of  course,  better  that  one  should  merely 
read  about  Addison,  in  Mr.  Courthope's  contribution  to  this  series,  than 
know  nothing  whatever  about  him ;  the  true  function  of  such  a  biography, 
however,  is  not  to  enable  one  to  talk  about  Addison  without  commit- 
ting serious  blunders,  but  to  set  one  reading  "  The  Spectator  "  with 
intelligence  and  enjoyment.  By  those  who  already  know,  their  Addi- 
son, the  book  is  welcomed  as  an  interpretation  coming  from  a  scholar  of 
high  rank ;  to  others  it  is  of  value  in  proportion  as  it  does  the  work  of  a 
missionary  of  literature. 

Now  Fanny  Burney  is  unlike  the  authors  before  mentioned,  in  that 
*  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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she  does  not  speak  to  the  present  generati(jn.  In  the  evolution  of 
English  literature  she  won  an  inalienable  place.  Her  title  to  distinc- 
tion is  that  presented  by  Macaulay  at  the  close  of  his  essa}-,  and  thus 
summarized,  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  l)y  the  late  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen :  "  She  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  modern  school  of 
fiction  which  aims  at  a  realistic  portrait  of  society  and  remains  within 
the  limits  of  feminine  observation  and  feminine  decorum."  That  was 
a  great  service,  and  one  deserving  remembrance ;  but  it  does  not  place 
upon  us  the  duty  of  reading  her  books,  any  more  than  we  are  requii-ed, 
when  we  wish  to  go  up  the  Hudson,  to  travel  by  an  old-fashioned  steam- 
boat out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Fulton.  When  all  is  said,  "Eve- 
lina "  can  never  be  a  rival  to  "Adam  Bede,"  though  the  writing  of  the 
former  book  may  have  been  the  more  original  achievement.  Xor  can  it 
be  honestly  maintained  that  Fanny  Burney's  "Diary,"  whatever  its 
merits  by  contrast  with  some  other  diaries  and  with  the  same  writer's 
"  Memoirs  "  of  her  father,  is  readable  to-day.  There  is  no  form  of  lit- 
erature —  not  even  the  oration  —  that  so  soon  becomes  antiquated  as 
the  journal.  After  a  generation  or  two,  the  fame  of  many  of  the  nota- 
bilities that  adorn  its  pages  has  withered  away,  and  footnotes  are  needed 
to  explain  allusions  whose  point  was  immediately  seized  by  contempo- 
raries. Unless  it  is  kept  alive  by  the  revelation  of  some  piquant  per- 
sonality, like  that  of  Pepys,  the  diary  soon  moulders  into  decay.  Should 
Mr.  Dobson's  memoir  send  his  readers  to  the  original  text,  a  few  chap- 
ters will  be  enough  to  induce  weariness  and  will  make  them  content  with 
such  extracts  as  he  has  drawn  upon  for  his  own  narrative. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  small  amount 
of  space  given  to  Fanny  Burney  in  those  publications  where  a  just 
proportion  has  to  be  rigorously  observed.  Thus  the  "  Encycloptedia 
Britannica  "  allows  her  less  than  two  columns.  The  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  "  allots  her  just  over  seven,  of  a  much  shorter  aver- 
age length;  and  these,  though  the  work  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  himself, 
are  mainly  a  record  of  facts  and  dates.  The  chief  value,  then,  of  the 
present  memoir  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  special  student  is  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  reading  of  Fanny  Burney's  writings,  not  as  an  introduction 
to  them. 

The  obvious  comparison  between  this  work  and  Macaulay 's  suggests 
several  reflections  of  interest,  especially  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
said  above  as  to  the  popularizing  of  literary  criticism.  We  must  re- 
member, in  the  first  place,  that  Mi\  Dobson's  book  is  addressed  to  a 
much  larger  circle  of  readers  than  was  originally  reached  by  Macaulay 's 
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essay.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  the  whole  collection  of  the 
"  Essays  "  bound  together  in  one  volume,  to  be  obtained  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  cents,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  they  origi- 
nally appeared  one  by  one  in  the  expensive  medium  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Eeview."  The  "English  Men  of  Letters  "  books,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
available,  immediately  on  publication,  to  the  owners  of  modest  purses. 
There  is,  again,  a  considerable  difference  in  length,  which  naturally 
affects  the  scale  of  the  descriptions  and  discussions.  Macaulay's  essay 
runs  to  about  twenty  thousand  words;  Mr.  Dobson's  book  to  sixty-five 
thousand.  Mr.  Dobson  can  therefore  find  room  for  many  interesting 
incidents  necessarily  omitted  in  the  essay.  Macaulay,  for  example, 
tells  us  in  a  single  sentence  that  the  Burney  children  were  in  the  habit 
of  playing  with  the  children  of  a  wigmaker  who  lived  in  the  adjoining 
house,  mentioning  this  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  permitted  "  to  mix 
freely  with  those  whom  butlers  and  waiting-maids  call  vulgar."  Mr. 
Dobson  devotes  nearly  a  page  to  an  entertaining  anecdote  concerning 
these  games  with  the  wigmaker' s  daughters,  and  the  story  is  well  worth 
recording  for  the  light  it  casts  upon  the  peculiarities  of  Fanny  Burney' s 
character  in  her  early  days. 

When  we  inquii-e  whether  the  earlier  or  the  later  author  is  more  to 
be  depended  on  as  an  authority,  we  discover  that  each  of  them  had 
opportunities  of  his  own  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  facts  related. 
Macaulay  had  the  advantage  of  living  when  first-hand  oral  informa- 
tion was  accessible.  Many  of  his  statements  are  based  upon  what  he 
has  himself  been  told  by  contemporaries;  for  instance,  he  has  been 
assured  by  some  of  the  competitors  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  son  at  Cam- 
bridge that  he  had  very  few  equals  in  pure  mathematics.  This  proximity 
to  the  events  recorded  has,  however,  one  serious  drawback.  It  makes 
difficult  that  freedom  from  political  bias  which  is  desirable  in  any  judg- 
ment upon  Fanny  Burney' s  residence  at  Court,  a  matter  of  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  more  at  length  later.  On  the  other  hand,  Macau- 
lay, with  all  his  learning,  scarcely  possessed  that  intimate  and  minute 
knowledge  of  the  period  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  acquired  by  his  special 
studies;  nor  had  he  the  time  to  spare,  in  the  preparation  of  his  "Edin- 
burgh "  article,  for  particular  investigation  of  doubtful  points.  This  he 
confesses  in  his  reference  to  a  dramatic  venture  of  Fanny  Burney' s  soon 
after  the  publication  of  "Camilla."  "We  have  heard,"  he  says,  "that, 
about  this  time,  a  tragedy  by  Madame  d'Arblay  was  performed  without 
success.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  printed ;  nor  indeed  have 
we  had  time  to  make  any  researches  into  its  history  or  merits."     Mr. 
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Dobson  is  able  to  give  us  the  name,  date,  and  general  history  of  this 
drama,  which  turns  out  to  have  been  not  a  tragedy,  but  a  comedy.  The 
intervening  sixty  years  since  the  publication  of  Macaulay's  essay  have 
brought  much  new  material  to  the  student  of  the  subject,  and  this  lias 
been  carefully  sifted.  For  example,  Mr.  Dobson  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  some  of  tlie  letters  written  by  Thomas  Twining  to  Dr. 
Burney  and  other  correspondence  not  made  public  until  recent  years. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  the  greater  fulness 
and  accuracy  to  be  expected  from  the  researches  of  an  expert,  Mr.  Dob- 
son has  so  few  corrections  to  make  in  the  presentation  of  Fanny  Burney 's 
life  and  character  in  the  essay  to  which  she  mainly  owes  her  popular 
reputation.  He  says  himself  of  this  essay,  which  was  provoked  by 
Croker's  attack  in  the  "Quarterly  " : 

Modern  research  has  rectified  some  of  the  minor  details,  and  modern  criticism 
may  dissent  from  some  of  the  deductions,  in  this  famous  counterblast.  But  though 
no  doubt  prompted  by  antagonism  to  Mme.  d'Arblay's  assailant  in  the  rival  review, 
and  though  strongly  colored  by  the  writer's  political  opinions,  it  remains,  and  must 
remain,  a  memorable  tribute  to  the  author  of  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia." 

In  only  a  few  points,  most  of  them  of  little  importance,  is  Macaulay 
demonstrated  to  be  in  error.  He  was  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  he 
described  Crisp  as  hiding  himself  like  a  wild  beast  through  the  failure 
of  his  tragedy ;  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing,  through  the  absence  of 
novels  from  Dr.  Burney's  library,  that  Fanny  read  little  fiction ;  he  was 
wrongly  informed  as  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  copyright  of  "  Cecilia  " ; 
his  talent  for  the  higher  criticism  led  him  astray  when  he  ascribed  to 
Samuel  Johnson  a  share  in  the  revision  of  that  book ;  his  epithet  of 
"half-witted,"  applied  to  the  original  of  "Mr.  Turbulent,"  was  too  sweep- 
ing ;  and  he  overlooked  entries  in  the  "  Diary  "  which  showed  that  the 
Queen  did  not  leave  the  services  of  her  attendant  unrecognized  by 
special  presents. 

This  last  correction  brings  us  to  the  one  topic  of  which  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  book  leaves  upon  the  reader  a  different  impression  from  that  pro- 
duced by  Macaulay's  essay  —  the  period  covered  by  the  chapter  entitled 
"The  Queen's  Dresser."  The  folly  and  wickedness  of  Fanny  Burney's 
interruption  of  her  literary  career  for  the  sake  of  an  appointment  at 
Court  are  denounced  by  Macaulay  in  unmeasured  terms.  "Domestic 
happiness,  friendship,  independence,  leisure,  letters,  all  these  things  were 
hers;  and  she  flung  them  all  away."  Her  acceptance  of  the  post  was 
"a  step  of  which  we  cannot  think  with  patience."  Her  censor  declares, 
in  so  many  words,  that  she  sold  her  bu'thright  without  getting  even  a 
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mess  of  pottage  in  return.  Even  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  her 
course  was  a  blunder ;  "  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in  short, 
simply  this,  that  Frances  Burney  should  become  a  slave,  and  should  be 
rewarded  by  being  made  a  beggar."  Macaulay  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  her  character  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  her  residence  at 
Court.  He  detects  traces  of  the  "  pernicious  influence  "  of  these  associa- 
tions in  her  account  of  the  Hastings  trial,  and  especially  in  her  criti- 
cisms of  Burke.  "  She  was  sinkmg  into  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of 
the  body.  The  iron  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the  soul."  She  was 
"degenerating  into  something  fit  for  her  place."  So,  too,  her  remarks  on 
the  Eegency  show  that  "her  way  of  life  was  rapidly  impairing  her 
powers  of  reasoning  and  her  sense  of  justice."  The  vehemence  of 
Macaulay' s  indignation  is  remarkable  even  for  one  so  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  sledge-hammer.  It  is,  indeed,  so  persistent  and  unspar- 
ing that  it  becomes  the  most  memorable  feature  of  the  essay ;  and  most 
readers  would  probably  have  to  confess  that,  at  any  rate  a  few  yeaES 
after  reading,  their  most  vivid  impression  of  Fanny  Burney  is  of  a  writer 
who  forsook  the  higher  path  that  she  might  pursue  an  empty  bauble. 

Now  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  chapter  on  the  subject  does  not  trans- 
form this  residence  at  Court  into  a  state  of  ideal  happiness  —  the  "  Diary  " 
would  of  itself  render  such  an  alchemy  impossible  —  but  it  goes  far  to 
vindicate  Fanny  Burney  from  such  violent  accusations  as  Macaulay's. 
We  are  reminded  that  her  lot,  hard  as  it  was  to  bear,  had  its  allevia- 
tions. The  Queen  "seems  to  have  been  laudably  solicitous,  at  all  tim^," 
to  spare  her  attendant;  several  of  the  successive  equerries  in  waiting 
"  were  at  least  English  gentlemen,  with  pleasant  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
own,  not  wholly  unworthy  of  study";  and  "whatever  Miss  Burney's 
dislike  may  have  been  to  one  or  two  of  her  colleagues,  her  own  personal 
good  qualities  and  intellectual  capacity  were  always  cordially  recog- 
nized by  all  the  Royal  Family."  More  important  and  convincing  is 
Mr.  Dobson's  argument  that  the  prospects  which  she  abandoned  were 
not  so  very  alluring  after  all.  So  far  from  being  interrupted  in  her  lit- 
erary work,  she  had  written  nothing  for  four  years  before  her  appoint- 
ment, and  there  was  no  indication  that  she  was  likely  to  resume  the 
pen.  Mr.  Dobson  reminds  us  that  the  remuneration  of  her  earlier  efforts 
was  much  smaller  than  Macaulay  supposed,  and  adds : 

The  deserts  of  genius  are  not  easily  assessed;  but  looking  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, those  who,  in  this  particular  instance,  regarded  two  hundred  a  year  for 
life,  with  accommodation  and  other  advantages,  as  an  offer  worth  considering  by  a 
diffident  and  delicate  woman  of  four  and  thirty,  whose  entire  gains  by  two  popular 
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novels,  making  eight  volumes,  had  not  exceeded  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  — 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  unwise  in  their  generation.  That  there 
would  be  compensating  drawbacks  of  tedium  and  restraint  they  no  doubt  expected; 
but  that  the  accidents  of  the  employment  would  make  the  post  untenable  was  a  re- 
sult they  could  not  possibly  foresee. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  Macaulay's  essay  or  Mr.  Dobson's 
biography  is  the  more  attractive  reading.  The  shorter  publication 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  more  graphic,  but  Mr.  Dobson  for- 
tunately possesses  a  charm  of  style  which  saves  his  work  from  the 
tediousness  which  so  often  impairs  the  result  of  minute  research.  One 
notable  difference  illustrates  a  significant  change  in  literary  manner. 
Macaulay's  tendency  to  homiletical  digressions  would  scarcely  be  tol- 
erated in  a  present-day  writer.  The  retii^ement  of  Mr.  Crisp  to  his 
country  house  sets  him  moralizing  on  the  weakness  of  not  being  able  to 
recognize  one's  own  limitations,  and  then  provokes  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion, illustrated  by  ancient  and  modern  examples,  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  critic  as  distinct  from  those  required  in  the  actual  practice  of  the 
arts.  A  little  later,  I3r.  Burney  is  censured,  in  the  tone  of  an  angry 
schoolmaster,  for  neglect  of  duty  in  omitting  to  give  counsel  to  his 
daughter  when  she  told  him  that  she  was  about  to  publish  a  book. 
Elsewhere  we  find  a  general  disquisition  on  the  varieties  of  human  char- 
acter in  the  world  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  discriminating  accu- 
rately between  the  finer  shades,  followed  by  an  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive success  of  Shakespeare,  Jane  Austen,  and  others  in  such  delineation. 
Excursions  of  this  kind  would  be  thought  out  of  place  in  a  modern 
biography,  much  more  in  a  biographical  article,  but  in  Macaulay  they 
are  not  ineffective.  They  suggest  a  background  of  wide  learning  and 
sound  judgment  which  adds  to  one's  confidence  in  the  capability  of  the 
critic  as  a  literary  guide,  and  they  convey  a  sense  of  reserve  power  not 
so  obvious  in  a  writer  who  sticks  more  closely  to  his  text. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  literary  confession- book  was  in  vogue, 
one  of  the  London  papers  burlesqued  this  tendency  to  self-revelation  in 
a  list  of  "Books  Which  Have  Influenced  Me,"  in  which  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  was  represented  as  declaring  himself  a  debtor  to  "the  works  of 
Edmund  Gosse,"  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  similarly  avowed  as  his  one 
and  only  model  "the  works  of  Austin  Dobson."  In  view  of  the  close 
association  of  these  writers,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Mr.  Dobson's 
latest  contribution  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  happens  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Gosse's  memoir  of  "Jeremy  Taylor."* 

'  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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The  book  just  noticed  gives  ample  reason  for  Mr.  Gosse's  admiration  of 
Mr.  Dobson,  and  there  are  qualities  in  this  volume  which  sufficiently 
justify  Mr.  Dobson  in  thinking  highly  of  Mr.  Gosse.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  style  appropriate  to  biographical  narrative,  and  its  liter- 
ary criticisms  in  particular  are  judicious  and  happily  expressed.  Mr. 
Gosse's  analysis  of  the  changes  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  manner  of  writing 
is  altogether  admirable ;  and  the  same  commendation  is  due  to  the  com- 
ments on  Taylor's  use  of  metaphor,  on  his  observation  of  natural  objects, 
on  his  citations  from  the  classics,  and  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  syntax. 
If  the  book  were  meant  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  essay  on  the  style 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  it  would  deserve  almost  unqualified  approval. 

But  a  volume  appearing  in  a  series  of  such  a  high  reputation  does 
not  fully  deserve  its  place  unless  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Gosse's  pre- 
vious record  as  a  chronicler  makes  it  necessary  to  regard  with  caution 
his  work  in  that  capacity.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  there 
appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  that  merciless  exposure  by  Mr.  Churton 
Collins,  the  burden  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  complaint 
that  books  on  the  history  of  English  literature  were  compiled  with  a 
carelessness  which  would  never  be  tolerated  if  their  subject  were  the  an- 
cient classics.  The  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Gosse  were  used  to  support  thi^ 
lament  over  the  low  standard  of  literary  criticism.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  so  sharp  a  lesson  would  have  been  taken  to  heart,  but  it 
appears  that  the  offender  has  not  even  yet  "  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance."  We  do  not  need  to  go  further  than  the  fourth  page  of  the 
preface  to  come  across  a  blunder,  trivial  in  itself,  but  disconcerting  as  a 
symptom.  Mr.  Gosse  informs  us  that  the  labor  of  Ulster  Church  anti- 
quaries has  discovered  various  facts  about  the  Bishop's  Irish  experiences, 
which  "have  been  well  used  in  the  short  summary  of  Taylor's  life,  con- 
tributed by  the  Eev.  T.  B.  Johnstone  to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  read 
this  summary,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  he  adopts  and  elaborates  its 
suggestion  that  the  length  of  Taylor's  periods  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
punctuation;  but  the  author's  name  is  given,  in  the  Dictionary  itself,  as 
the  Eev.  Alexander  Gordon.  Mr.  Johnstone,  however,  happens  to  be 
the  contributor  of  an  article  on  James  Taylor,  appearing  a  few  pages 
previously.  The  error,  though  naturally  annoying  to  the  writers  whose 
work  is  thus  confused,  makes  little  practical  difference ;  but  when  a 
biographer  is  unable  to  copy  correctly  what  is  clearly  printed  in  a  recent 
publication,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  hesitating  to  follow  him  with  con- 
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fidence  in  cases  where  his  handling  of  his  material  cannot  be  so  easily 
checked. 

This  hesitation  becomes  accentuated  as  it  begins  to  be  clear  that 
Mr.  Gosse  has  only  an  outsider's  acquaintance  with  the  period  in  which 
Jeremy  Taylor's  career  was  set.  In  reading  Mr.  Dobson's  "Fanny  Bur- 
ney  "  we  have  a  comfortable  assurance  that  the  writer  knows  the  life  of 
the  time  almost  as  intimately  as  a  "  man  about  town  "  could  know  the 
West  End  of  to-day.  He  is  furtlier  equipped  with  so  complete  an 
understanding  of  the  history  of  English  fiction  that  he  can  estimate  with 
exactness  the  place  of  "Evelina  "  in  its  development.  Mr.  Gosse's  prep- 
aration for  his  work  is  painfully  deficient  by  comparison.  It  is  true 
that  among  some  of  the  seventeenth-century  writers  he  is  quite  at  home. 
His  familiarity  with  the  English  poets,  in  particular,  supplies  him  with 
occasional  apt  illustrations  and  parallels.  But  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary preliminaries  to  an  intelligent  consideration  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  an 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  movements  and  the  religious  literature 
of  his  day. 

One  amazing  passage  will  be  a  sufficient  gauge  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
qualifications  in  this  respect.  He  describes  the  incumbent  of  Lis- 
burn  as  "a  Presbyterian  (or  rather  what  was  styled  an  Independent)." 
Elsewhere  the  Independents  are  introduced  to  the  reader  as  an  "odd 
group  of  dissenters."  The  closing  of  play-houses  under  the  Common- 
wealth was  effected  by  "edicts  of  vindictive  ferocity."  Of  Rutherford's 
reply  to  "The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  Mr.  Gosse  assures  us  that  "this 
savage  libel "  would  not  deserve  "  tlie  briefest  mention  "  in  his  biography, 
"were  it  not  that  its  sordid  existence  curiously  links  with  the  name  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  those  of  Milton  and  of  S.  T.  Coleridge."  At  any  rate, 
Hunt,  in  his  "Religious  Thought  in  England,"  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
devote  several  pages  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  argument  of  this  "  sav- 
age libel,"  which  apparently  Mr.  Gosse  has  not  liimself  troubled  to  read. 
Another  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Gosse  contrasts  the  sermons  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  with  those  of  "the  clamorous  Rutherfords,"  shows  that  he  has 
never  heard  of  Rutherford  except  through  Heber's  reference  to  him  as  a 
controversialist,  and  has  not  the  least  inkling  of  his  characteristics  as  a 
preacher  and  devotional  writer. 

The  biography  contains  many  other  strange  sayings.  It  would  be 
interesting,  for  instance,  to  know  the  processes  of  identification  by 
which  Mr.  Gosse  made  the  surprising  discovery  that  Chillingworth  was 
intended  by  the  unlabelled  description  of  a  scholar  he  quotes  from 
"Ductor  Dubitantium."     Bossuet  is  mentioned  as  the  first  preacher  who 
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bade  the  Christian  world  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  poor,  as  though  the 
sermons  of  Latimer  had  not,  generations  before,  been  conspicuous  for 
their  democratic  sympathies.  Knowing  so  little  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
environment  and  of  the  forces  at  work  before  his  time  and  after  it,  Mr. 
Gosse  naturally  over-estimates  his  influence,  particularly  in  the  promo- 
tion of  charity  and  toleration.  In  a  remarkable  simile,  he  compares  the 
modern  practice  of  toleration  in  religious  controversy  to  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  in  surgery,  and  claims  for  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  religious 
and  intellectual  order,  "something  of  the  gratitude  which  we  all  pay 
to  Sir  James  Simpson  in  the  physical  order."  The  pertinence  of  the 
analogy  would  afford  a  tempting  theme  for  a  digression.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  Taylor's  plea  could  not  effect  much,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  based  merely  upon  the^  uncertainty  of  truth  and  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  and  not  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  con- 
science ;  and  that  actually  it  did  not  effect  much,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  "  the  liberty  of  prophesying  "  only  a  few 
years  later  by  the  adherents  of  Taylor's  own  party. 

On  the  whole,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Gosse  has 
"got  up  "  his  subject  for  the  occasion.  His  book  everywhere  suggests  the 
teacher  who  studies  to-morrow's  lesson  overnight  that  he  may  always  keep 
a  few  pages  ahead  of  the  pupil.  The  allotment  of  a  subject  to  a  writer 
thus  limited  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  have  the  advantage  of  securing 
a  greater  "detachment."  An  ecclesiastical  historian  who  supposes  that 
the  Independents  of  Cromwell's  time  were  the  Presbyterians  under 
another  name  is  not  likely  to  have  his  judgment  warped  by  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But  while  there  is  a  disadvantage  in 
standing  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  there  is  no  less  a  disadvantage  in 
standing  so  far  away  as  to  be  unable  to  see  what  is  going  on ;  and  even 
a  certain  partisanship  might  be  excused  if  only  it  were  tiie  price  of 
full  and  exact  knowledge.  It  would  have  been  considered  absurd  to 
commit  the  volume  on  Burke  to  a  biographer  who  had  not  already  been 
a  student  of  English  political  history,  or  that  on  Locke  to  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  philosophy  was  no  more  than  that  of  "the  man  in 
the  street " ;  and  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  repvita- 
tion  as  a  literary  critic  is  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  appraisement 
of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  lives  appearing  under  the  general  title  of  "  Little  Biographies  " 
are  not  exclusively  those  of  distinguished  writers :  the  list  includes  even 
such  topics  as  John  Howard,  Canning,  and  the  Young  Pretender.     But 
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if  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  "  Alfred  Tennyson  " '  is  a  fair  specimen  of  their 
quality,  they  will  deserve  from  students  of  literature  no  less  attention 
than  has  long  since  been  gained  by  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series. 
It  is  only  eleven  years  ago  that  Tennyson  died,  but  in  the  interval  there 
have  appeared  so  many  studies  of  his  work,  in  addition  to  the  memoir 
by  his  son,  that  any  further  biograpliy  might  well  be  expected  to  be 
superfluous.  It  would  be  invidious  to  weigh  the  merit  of  Mr.  Benson's 
little  volume  against  that  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's,  or  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's, 
or  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton's,  or  any  other  of  the  smaller  monogi-aphs.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  although,  of  course,  most  of  its  biographical  facts 
have  abeady  been  published  in  some  form  or  other,  the  skill  of  its  liter- 
ary criticisms  and  of  its  general  portrayal  of  Tennyson  as  a  man  and 
a  poet  give  it  a  high  value  as  an  original  production.  Mr.  Benson,  so 
far  from  hashing  up  the  reflections  of  previous  commentators,  has 
brought  to  his  work  an  independent  judgment,  trained  by  the  discipline 
of  real  scholarship.  Thus,  in  considering  "The  Princess,"  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  complication  and  obscurity  of  the  speeches,  and  makes  the 
following  novel  but  illuminating  comment : 

It  is  strange  that  the  charge  of  obscurity  so  frequently  launched  against  Robert 
Browning  lias  never  been  hinted  against  Tennyson;  and  yet  I  declare  that  the 
speeches,  both  in  "  The  Princess  "  and  the  "  Idylls,"  are  some  of  the  most  obscure  read- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  discover  in  modern  poetry  —  a  strong  desire  for  compression, 
for  ornateness,  for  coagulating  a  clause  into  an  epithet,  for  epigrammatic  and  pro- 
verbial touches,  making  the  language  like  a  labyrinth  of  sonorous  walls,  even  when 
the  thought  to  be  expressed  is  neither  abstruse  nor  complicated. 

Mr.  Benson,  as  a  master  at  Eton,  has  had  the  opportunity,  denied 
to  most  of  the  critics,  of  testing  the  characteristics  of  Tennyson  by 
watching  the  effect  of  his  poems  upon  hearers  too  unsophisticated  to 
affect  a  merely  conventional  admiration.  He  has  often  made  the  ex- 
periment, he  tells  us,  of  reading  the  "  Idylls  "  aloud  to  boys  of  average 
intelligence;  and  while  the  narrative  passages  enchain  their  attention, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  omit  whole  sections  of  the  speeches,  simply 
because  the  meaning  is  so  far  from  obvious  at  first  hearing.  These 
speeches  are  often  "apt  to  hinder  the  action  and  alienate  the  attention 
rather  than  to  concentrate  and  inspire  it." 

The  thick-and-thin  worshipper  of  Tennyson  wiU.  doubtless  be 
offended  by  Mr.  Benson's  disparagement  of  the  plays,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  refute  his  criticisms.  Still  more  objection  will  be  heard 
from  some  quarters  to  his  approval  of  FitzGerald's  doctrine  that  the 
quality  of  Tennyson's  writing  declined  when  he  became  popular.  Mr. 
'  Loudon:  Melhuen  c^  Co.     Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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Benson  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  the  two  1842  volumes  are  the  con- 
summate flower  and  crown  of  Tennyson's  genius.  "It  is  not  unfair  to 
say  that  he  attained  a  fame  by  work  which  was  not  his  best,  which  he 
fully  deserved  for  his  best  work."  He  was  drawn  aside  from  his  real 
path  "by  the  pressure  of  public  expectation,  by  social  influences,  by  the 
noble  desire  to  modify  and  direct  thought."  This  is  not  to  accuse  him 
of  having  been  consciously  corrupted  by  fame  or  influence.  The  gist 
of  the  criticism  is  more  clearly  expressed  as  follows : 

I  suspect  that  he  was  overshadowed  by  a  fictitious  conscience;  he  was  human, 
though  a  very  large  and  simple  character;  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived 
was  unreal  and  enervating.  If  he  had  not  been  a  man  of  overpowering  genius  and 
childlike  simplicity,  the  effect  upon  him  would  have  been  disastrous.  He  would 
have  become  pontifical,  self-conscious,  elaborate.  As  it  was,  his  position  only  acted 
upon  him  with  an  uneasy  pressure  to  write  and  think  in  ways  that  were  not  entirely 
consonant  with  the  best  (?  bent)  of  his  genius. 

"  Maud  "  is  instanced  as  showing  the  beginning  of  this  decadence  — 
as  marking  "  the  period  at  which  the  purely  poetical  impulse  began  to 
flag,  and  required  to  be  roused  by  a  violent  situation,  a  tragic  interest." 
It  suggests  to  Mr.  Benson  a  regretful  doubt  "  whether  the  bard  is  in  his 
place  pacing  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  indulging  in  strident  tirades 
against  the  general  moral  slothfulness  of  the  world." 

The  extracts  I  have  quoted  from  this  biography  show  that  its  author 
has  a  keen  sense  of  the  limitations  of  Tennyson's  work.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  he  is  at  all  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the 
Tennysonian  genius.  He  declares  in  his  preface  that  his  biography  is 
"based  on  admiration  and  reverent  love,  and  the  desire  to  share  with 
others  an  inheritance  of  pure  and  deep  delight " ;  and  his  very  outspo- 
kenness and  independence  add  only  to  the  confidence  with  which  the 
reader  follows  him  in  his  exposition  of  the  true  greatness  of  a  poet  who 
has  suffered  much  from  undiscriminating  eulogy. 

Still  another  addition  to  the  list  of  popular  literary  biographies  de- 
serves a  welcome.  The  "  Contemporary  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bradley,  limits  its  range  to  the  criticism  "of  living 
writers,  and  of  those  who,  though  dead,  may  still  properly  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  our  time."  A  further  distinctive  feature  is  its  brevity, 
each  volume  being  not  much  longer  than  a  magazine  article.  To  judge 
from  the  two  examples  that  have  already  appeared,  the  necessary  com- 
pression will  be  gained  without  any  sacrifice  of  interest.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Boynton's  "Bret  Harte  " '  is  really  a  much  more  adequate  biography 

'  New  York :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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than  the  somewhat  pretentious  memoir  published  several  months  ago. 
The  latter  book  left  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  a  confused  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  subject  and  a  suspicion  that  certain  facts  necessary  to  make 
it  intelligible  had  been  omitted.  Mr.  Boynton's  study,  by  filling  the 
gap,  makes  everything  clear.  The  chief  service  of  this  little  volume  is 
in  its  coherent  presentation  of  Bret  Harte's  temperament,  but  it  is  of 
scarcely  less  value  in  its  estimate  of  his  achievement  as  a  writer.  Mr. 
Boynton  sums  up  in  the  pronouncement  that  Bret  Harte  never  could 
make  himself  a  writer  of  distinction : 

His  style  lacks  firmDess  and  consistency,  much  as  his  life  lacked  these  qualities; 
it  lacks  refinement,  precisely  as  his  nature  lacked  refinement.  With  all  his  particu- 
larity in  the  choice  of  words  he  could  only  use  them  as  counters.  He  had  no  sense 
of  language  as  an  organism,  and  his  diction  is  consequently  often  conventional,  in- 
flated, or  coarse. 

Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  the  contributor  of  a  volume  on  "Walter 
Pater,"  ^  has  a  more  congenial,  if  more  difficult,  task.  Pater  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  subject  for  biography ;  his  life  was  so  uneventful  as  to 
supply  little  material  for  picturesque  narration,  and  his  work  makes 
little  popular  appeal.  Indeed,  his  very  style,  apart  from  his  outlook 
upon  life,  provokes  as  a  rule  the  warm  admiration  of  a  few  and  the 
indifference,  not  to  say  antipathy,  of  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Greenslet 
supplies  just  the  interpretation  that  was  needed.  He  is  no  fanatic,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "  the  high-falutin  ravage  "  of  some  of 
Pater's  imitators  has  brought  discredit  upon  him.  He  admits  that 
Pater's  work,  as  a  whole,  "lacks  energy,  speed,  carrying  power,"  and 
that  in  his  less  inspired  moments  his  style  is  "gelatinous."  At  the 
same  time  his  judgments,  springuig  from  a  close  sympathy  with  Pater's 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  are  free  from  the  misapprehensions 
inevitable  whenever  a  critic  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  go  below  the 
surface.  Mr.  Greenslet' s  comparisons  of  Pater  with  Gray  and  Matthew 
Arnold  are  particularly  enlightening,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  contine 
one's  approbation  to  these  specific  examples.  The  biography  as  a  whole 
is  an  excellent  companion  to  the  study  of  the  author  whom  it  celebrates, 
and  justifies  the  biographer's  conclusion  tliat  "while  one  may  fail  to 
agree  with  this  or  that  opinion,  or  may  tire  of  the  subtle,  intensive 
style,  he  who  will  approach  him  sympathetically  may  sweeten  the  day 
by  the  reading,  and  be  sure  of  taking  from  his  pages  a  lively  sense  of 
the  fulness  and  color  of  the  world,  and  a  fresh  impulse  to  a  gracefully 
ordered,  thoughtful  life."  Herbert  W.  Horwill. 

'  New  York :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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"Time  is  music,"  once  said  Richard  Waguer,  slightly  modifying  an 
American  proverb  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  commercialism  in  its  rela- 
tion to  art.  Never  has  a  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  saying 
been  afforded  than  during  the  past  season.  Everywhere  hasty  prepara- 
tion and  a  deske  to  achieve  quick  sensational  results  are  discerni- 
ble. To  begin  with  the  opera.  The  great  problem  which  confronted 
Mr.  Conried  was  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  of  musical  and 
dramatic  interpretation.  Yet,  instead  of  a  much-needed  higher  quality 
of  work  in  well-known  productions,  as  the  result  of  slow,  patient,  and 
reverential  effort,  we  have  at  the  very  outset  the  advertisement  of  a  "  great, 
unprecedented  novelty"  —  "Parsifal."  That  new  regimes,  political  as 
well  as  operatic,  should  be  inaugurated  in  our  beloved  country  with 
what  the  Germans  so  appropriately  designate  as  "  Knalleffekt "  ("  with  a 
bang  ")  need  hardly  be  regarded  as  astonishing.  That  the  most  profound, 
sacred,  and  in  some  respects  most  beautiful,  music-drama  of  Richard 
Wagner  should  be  utilized  as  a  business  proposition,  however,  seems 
almost  incredible ;  and  had  Richard  Wagner  lived  to  witness  the  "  utili- 
zation "  of  "Parsifal,"  with  the  various  spectacular  featm:es  involved, 
and  the  highly  lauded  "push"  and  "business  energy,"  he  might  well 
have  bethought  himself  of  the  before-quoted  saying  and  flattered  himself 
with  the  remark,  "0  my  prophetic  soul! " 

"Time  is  music."  This  applies  also  to  our  new  books,  which  are 
hastily  prepared  and  ushered  into  the  market  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions. "  Who  is  the  head  of  the  Astor  Library  ? "  asked  a  visitor  to  that 
institution  some  time  ago  in  presence  of  the  writer.  "Mr.  Billings," 
was  the  answer.  "What,  old  Josh  Billings?  Many's  the  time  I've 
read  about  him  in  Australia! "  The  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Arthur  Elson's 
book  on  "  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Their  Use "  is  also  merely  the  re- 
sult of  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.  Over  the  name  of  Richard  Strauss, 
who  alone  of  all  the  numerous  tribe  of  that  name  in  Germany  is  con- 

'  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1903. 
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sidered  in  the  work,  we  have  an  excellent  portrait  of  Johaun  Strauss, 
the  Waltz-King.  Now,  Johann  Strauss  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad- 
looking  man,  and  his  portrait  sets  off  the  book  to  advantage.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  justice  to  the  living,  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  give 
us  the  genuine  article,  more  particularly  as  Eichard  Strauss,  who  is  not 
in  the  remotest  degree  related  to  the  Viennese  family,  is  now  in  this 
country.  It  is  somewhat  improbable  that  the  author  himself  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  this  absurd  error;  and  the  fault  must,  there- 
fore, in  a  general  way  be  ascribed  to  the  cold  American  fact  that  "time 
is  music." 

"Time  is  music."  We  read  libretti  quickly.  What  difference  does 
it  make  that  Wagner's  "Parsifal "  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in 
the  German  language,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  that  to  trans- 
late it  properly  would  requii-e  the  genius  of  a  Herder,  Schlegel,  or  Tieck  ? 
"Books  of  the  opera!"  "Certainly!"  "How  much?"  "A  quarter."  — 
"  Ah !  Here  we  have  it ;  now  we  can  post  ourselves  as  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  this  play:  'Translated  into  Euglish  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  original  by  H.  L.  &  F.  Corder.'  " 

The  painstaking  translator  abroad  —  and  no  country  in  the  world 
can  compare  with  Germany  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  translations 
from  all  languages  —  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  earnest  effort, 
prefaces  his  work  with  an  apology  for  inevitable  shortcomings,  or,  at 
least,  as  in  the  case  of  A.  W.  Schlegel' s  Introduction  to  the  "Spanish 
Theatre"  ("Wenn  mich  der  Beifall  des  Publikums  unterstutzt "),  makes 
his  further  work  dependent  upon  the  favorable  reception  which  the  pub- 
lic will  accord  to  his  first  attempt.  No  one  ever  desired  or  expected  from 
the  Corders  a  classic  translation.  In  this  work  they  have  preserved  the 
rhyme  and  metre,  and  in  many  instances*the  alliteration,  and  have  thus 
fulfilled  a  most  difficult  task.  But,  at  a  time  when  the  words,  even  the 
written  words  contained  in  the  prose  writings  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  greatest  musical  and  dramatic  genius  of  modern  times,  are  twisted 
from  theii'  unmistakable  meaning  —  for  Richard  W^agner  never  beat 
about  the  bush  —  it  is  but  natural  that  the  sensible  American  solicitous 
for  facts  concerning  a  drama  like  "  Parsifal,"  should  go  to  the  most  di- 
rect source  for  information,  namely,  to  the  text-book  of  the  play  itself. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  otherwise  weU-educated  persons  in  this 
country  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  German  language  to  read 
the  classic  drama  in  the  original,  and  so  they  have  recourse  to  an  Eng- 
lish translation  which  purports  to  be  "in  strict  accordance  with  it." 

Had  "  Parsifal "  remained  restricted  to  its  legitimate  envii-onment. 
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an  English  translation  would  have  been  a  matter  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. That  the  clergymen  who  so  strongly  condemned  the  perform- 
ance of  the  play  must  have  been  directly  influenced  by  a  text  which 
arbitrarily  introduces  words  and  phrases  associated  with  liturgy  and 
dogma,  and  this  without  the  slightest  sanction,  may  be  easily  under- 
stood. Tlie  ridiculous  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done  will  appear 
from  the  following  examples : 

1. 

Kranke  nicht  den  Herrn  der  heute,  Trouble  not  this  morn  the  Master 

baar  jeder  Wehr,  sein  heilig  Blut  Who  once  did  free  all  men  from  hell 

der  siindigen  Welt  zur  Slihne  bot !  When  bare  of  defence  He  bled  for  us. 

The  German  text  contains  not  the  slightest  reference  to  "hell,"  but 

merelv  refers  to  the  Master  who  offers  His  sacred  blood  to  the  world  in 

expiation  of  its  sins. 

2. 

Ubt  sie  nun  Buss  in  solchen  Thaten  Seeking  her  shrift  by  such  good  actions 

die  uns  Rittcrschaft  zum  Heil  gerathen.     As  advantage  all  our  knightly  factions. 

"Shrift,"  a  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Church,  is  recklessly 
employed,  the  passage  thus  becoming  susceptible  of  an  application  un- 
warranted by  the  words. 

3. 

Gewiss  zu  ihrem  Heile  No  doubt  for  her  salvation 

durft'  ich  der  armen  heut'  Heaven  through  me  revived 

den  Todesschlaf  verscheuchen.  This  wretch  from  deathly  slumber. 

"Heil "  here  probably  means  nothing  more  than  spiritual  well-being. 
Aside  from  this,  however,  the  responsibility  for  the  statement  "Heaven 
through  me,"  etc.,  the  translators  take  upon  themselves.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Heaven  nor  of  Gurnemanz  as  an  agent  of  Heaven. 

Yet  not  Christianity  alone  is  indebted  to  tlie  Corders.  Judaism  also 
owes  them  a  tribute  because  of  their  improvement  upon  the  beautiful 
word  "Liebesmahl"  (love-feast)  used  by  Wagner,  and  their  substitution 
therefor  of  a  term  which  is  undoubtedly  historically  correct  and  far 
more  specific: 

4. 

daraus  er  trank  beim  letzten  Liebesmahle,  The  sacred  Cup,  the  vessel  pure,  un- 
stained, 

das  Weihgefass,  die  heilig  edle  Schale.  AVhich  at   the  last  Passover  Feast  lie 

drained. 
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The  ethical  mission  of  Parsifal  is  ackDowledged  by  all  to  be  the  cen- 
tral motif  of  the  play ;  and,  in  this  connection,  the  possible  relation  of 
the  drama  to  the  Church  and  the  extent  of  its  bearing  upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion  naturally  became  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  among 
the  clergy,  who  were  entreated  to  wait  for  the  first  production,  while 
they  were  probably  reading  the  above  libretto  at  their  homes. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  translation  which  should  be  touched 
upon  here;  and  it  is  one  which  will  amaze  any  German  who,  though 
possessed  perhaps  of  an  elementary  education  only  and  of  a  modicum 
of  refinement,  will  care  to  peruse  Eichard  Wagner's  noble  poem  and 
then  note  the  following  references  to  Kundry. 

Gurnemanz :  "  Du  tolles  Weib."     "  Thou  crazy  wench." 
Parsifal;  "Vergeh',  iinseliges  Weib."     "Begone,  detestable  wretch !  " 
Klingsor:  "Was  fritg'st  du  das,  verfluchtes  Weib?"     " Why  askest  that,  thou 
outcast  wretch?" 

Not  only  objections  to  the  play  on  the  part  of  certain  clergymen, 
but  strictures  upon  it  by  critics  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  German 
to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  text,  have  undoubtedly  emanated 
from  this  source.  Some  of  these  strictures  have  been  made  in  high 
places  and  have  aimed  at  the  very  fabric  of  the  play.  The  use  of  the 
word  "  pity  "  for  "  Mitleid  "  (with-suffering,  sympathy)  is  a  case  in  point. 
Though  frequently  used  in  colloquial  parlance  to  denote  "  pity "  (Be- 
dauern)  and  sometimes  translated  in  that  way  in  well-known  dictiona- 
ries, the  word  "  Mitleid "  has  really  the  deeper  signification  of  the  far 
nobler  word  "sympathy."  It  is  the  suffering  of  the  passion  of  love  for 
the  first  time  by  Parsifal,  which  suddenly  reveals  to  him  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  world's  everlasting  strife  against  temptation;  and  with  this 
revelation  the  meaning  of  the  lofty  mission  of  Amfortas,  the  guardian 
of  the  Grail,  also  becomes  clear  to  him,  inspiring  him  to  high  resolve. 
The  Century  Dictionary  hits  the  mark  in  its  discussion  of  the  various 
synonyms  bearing  on  this  matter :  "  Pity  is  the  only  one  of  these  words 
that  allows  even  a  tinge  of  contempt.  Pity  and  compassion  come  from 
one  who  is  felt  to  be  far  superior.  Sympathy,  on  the  other  hand,  puts 
the  sufferer  and  the  one  sympathizing  with  him  upon  an  equality  by 
their  fellow-feeling."  Forman,  who  in  the  modest  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  "  Parsifal "  informs  us  that  he  sent  his  manuscript  to  Wagner 
for  revision,  always  carefully  avoids  "pity,"  and  substitutes  for  it  "fel- 
low-pain," a  term  perhaps  not  very  feUcitous,  but  one  which  shows,  at 
least,  that  the  author  had  an  insight  into  the  deeper  meaning  of  "  Mit- 
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leid,"  the  most  importaut  word  of  that  verse,  which,  as  we  know,  strikes 
the  very  keynote  of  the  play. 

Why  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  more  ideal  musical  element, 
when  ignorance  of  a  matter  so  fundamental  can  enable  critics  to  stamp 
the  psychological  motif  upon  which  the  whole  drama  is  based  as  illogi- 
cal? The  Henry  W.  Savage  Company  is  now  going  to  bring  out  the 
play  in  English.  If  it  uses  the  before -mentioned  English  text  it  can 
safely  invite  the  Congress  of  Religions. 

In  order  that  "  Parsifal  "  might  be  produced  with  the  necessary  ^clat, 
the  public  was  kept  waiting  for  five  weary  weeks,  while  the  following 
tedious  round  of  repetitions  was  presented : 


LIST   OF  OPERAS  GIVEN   BEFORE  THE   SECOND  PERFORMANCE  OF 

"PARSIFAL." 


Rigoletto, 

Die  Walk  lire, 

La  Bolieme, 
Repetition,  Rigoletlo, 

Die  Walkure, 

Aid  a, 

La  Tosca, 

Tannhauser, 
"  La  Boh^me, 

Ai'da, 
"  Tannhaiiser, 

Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  II 
Pagliacci, 
"  La  Tosca, 


Lohengrin, 

La  Traviata, 
Repetition,  Cavalleria, 

Rigoletto, 
"  Lohengrin, 

Ai'da, 
"  La  Tosca, 

"  La  Bohgme, 

*'  La  Traviata, 

Aida, 
"  Tannhauser, 

"  Cavalleria, 

"  Lohengrin, 

Aida. 


A  pleasant  featm^e  of  later  performances  at  the  Metropolitan  was 
the  revival  of  older  works  now  rarely  heard,  such  as  "L'Elisir  d'Amore  " 
and  "La  Dame  blanche."  But  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  really  an  echo 
from  abroad,  where  these  revivals  are  very  much  in  fashion  at  present. 
The  management  also  introduced  a  number  of  artists  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  American  public ;  but  their  visits  were,  unfortunately,  very  much 
like  the  New  Year's  calls  with  which  we  are  familiar:  "Happy  New 
Year !  Favor  us  with  something  ?  Call,  again ! "  As  regards  the  latter 
invitation,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  barring  Caruso,  there  were  ex- 
tremely few  among  these  musical  birds  of  passage  that  could  not  be 
spared.  The  season  has  been  characterized  by  exceptionally  frequent 
changes  of  cast ;  and  these,  notwithstanding  the  many  brilliant  names 
presented  —  such  as  Scotti,  Van  Eooy,  Plangon,  Caruso,  Burgstaller, 
Ternina,  Sembrich,  etc.  —  have  not  served  to  give  our  New  York  opera 
that  stability  which  is  imperatively  required. 
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In  the  article  entitled  "  Lessons  of  the  Operatic  Season  "  published 
in  The  Forum  shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Conried,  the  writer 
emphasized  the  necessity  and  importance  of  following  the  example  of 
European  nations  and  encouraging  native  talent,  the  possible  cooperation 
of  an  opera  school  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  performances 
also  bemg  strongly  urged.  It  may  now  be  stated  here  with  some  grati- 
fication that  our  native  singers  have  at  last  had  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  footlights  and  that  an  opera  school  has  also  been 
established.  These  are  good  beginnings  and  should  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction.  Among  the  American  singers  whose  names  are  already 
known  abroad,  and  who  have  favored  us  this  year,  may  be  mentioned 
Miss  Olive  Fremstad,  Miss  Marion  Weed,  and  Miss  Edytli  Walker,  all 
of  whom  have  left  an  impression  distinctly  favorable  in  many  respects. 

Another  feature  of  our  musical  season,  which,  if  not  exactly  sensa- 
tional, is  certainly  novel  to  Americans,  has  been  introduced  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  an  organization  which  has  undoubtedly  felt 
the  stimulus  exerted  by  the  increasing  competition  among  native  orches- 
tras. The  extent  to  which  symphonic  music  is  now  cultivated  in  this 
city  will  appear  from  the  following  partial  list  of  societies  which  have 
given  performances  during  the  season  just  terminated : 

1.  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 
3.  New  York  Symphony  Society. 

3.  Mr.  Wetzler's  Symphony  Orchestra. 

4.  People's  Symphony  Orchestra. 

5.  Boston  Orchestra.    ^ 

6.  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Despite  all  the  varied  tonal  offerings  presented  to  the  public  by 
these  societies,  the  Philharmonic  has  succeeded  in  engrossing  public  at- 
tention to  a  large  extent  by  presenting  a  far  more  interestmg  offering 
in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  concerts  conducted  by  visiting  leaders  from 
Germany,  England,  France,  Russia  —  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  As  a  result 
we  have  had  the  honor  of  greeting  this  winter  such  eminent  conductors 
as  Edouard  Colonne,  of  Paris;  Gustav  F.  Kogel,  of  Frankfort-on-the 
Main;  Henry  J.  Wood,  of  London;  Victor  Herbert,  of  Pittsburg;  Felix 
Weingartner,  of  Munich;  Wasili  I.  Safonoff,  of  Moscow;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  Richard  Strauss,  of  Berlin. 

Regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  these  gentlemen  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  diversity  of  opinion;  and  economy  of  space  will  not 
admit  of  a  lengthy  discussion  of  this  subject.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  too  much  praise  is  to-day  bestowed 
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upon  conductors  whose  attitude  toward  the  orchestra  is  that  of  a  dictator, 
and  who,  instead  of  beiug  under  the  sway  of  the  music,  seem  to  convey 
by  their  deportment  that  they  stand  upon  an  eminence  of  objectivity 
which  is  simply  inconceivable.  Accuracy  of  ensemble,  precision  of 
rhythm,  perfect  tone,  and  dynamic  shadings,  implyiug  a  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  technical  details,  are  all  very  well.  But  they  are,  after  all, 
merely  the  means  to  an  end;  and  it  is  very  frequently  questionable 
whether  that  end  has  been  attained.  Although  some  improvement  in 
regard  to  technical  details  has  been  noticeable  duriug  our  recent  season, 
let  us  not  be  hasty  in  accepting  what  are  often  euphemistically  desig- 
nated as  "standards  of  orchestral  interpretation,"  even  though  they  may 
have  met  with  approval  abroad. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  a  leader,  however  gifted,  is  a  lack 
of  sufficient  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  conduct.  It  is  but  necessary  to  consider  the  tremendous  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  a  mere  pianist  must  overcome  to-day,  in  order  to 
present  an  adequate  interpretation  of  a  classical  work,  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  amount  of  preparation  required  on  the  part  of  an  orchestral 
body  to  bring  each  instrument  up  to  the  requisite  standard  in  order  that 
all  may  be  capable  of  responding  as  a  unit  to  the  baton  of  the  leader, 
upon  whom  no  preparatory  work  in  a  strictly  technical  sense  should  rest 
at  all.  The  task  of  the  leader,  if  he  follow  a  truly  high  artistic  aim,  is 
difficult  enough ;  and  he  should  be  relieved  of  as  much  of  the  drudgery 
as  possible.  To  a  certain  extent,  his  position  should  be  analogous  to 
that  of  the  pianist  who  sits  down  before  a  perfect  instrument.  At  the 
present  day,  the  drudgery  of  mere  technical  practice,  often  undertaken 
amid  most  discouraging  circumstances,  very  frequently  weighs  heavily 
upon  the  director,  lowering  his  standard  and  makiug  him  incapable  of 
discharging  the  high  artistic  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  this  factor  in  presenting  impressions  of 
the  work  of  Eichard  Strauss  as  derived  from  the  first  few  concerts  given 
by  him  in  America.  Mr.  Wetzler's  Orchestra,  in  the  brief  term  of  its 
existence,  has  shown  itseK  capable  of  doing  meritorious  work ;  and  if  it 
did  not  closely  follow  the  leadership  of  Eichard  Strauss,  the  same  fact 
would  probably  have  been  recorded  of  any  other  orchestra  in  America 
not  sufficiently  prepared  by  frequent  rehearsals.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
state  that,  so  far  as  compactness  of  phrase  and  immediate  response  to 
the  baton  are  concerned,  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  Sufficient  was 
offered,  however,  to  warrant  the  following  impressions  —  and  they  are 
presented  merely  as  such  —  of  Strauss' s  work. 
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Eichard  Strauss,  in  contradistiDction  to  the  great  majority  of  his 
contemporaries,  has  a  distinct  artistic  message  to  convey ;  it  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  that  message  is  adequately  imparted  through 
the  form  which  he  has  chosen  in  his  well-known  symphonic  works. 
One  thing  is  certain :  that,  without  a  programme,  such  as  that  presented 
in  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  "Don  Quixote,"  it  is  impossible  to  fol- 
low the  thread  of  the  composition.  In  a  previous  article  the  writer 
has  designated  Strauss's  striking  characteristic  as  "action  —  immediate 
action " ;  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  by  listening  to  a  perform- 
ance of  such  symphonic  poems  as  those  recently  performed  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  in  which  the  dramatis  ■personce  are  so  distinctly  individualized, 
and  the  dramatic  events  so  graphically  portrayed.  Who  can  listen  to 
the  exquisite  theme  emblematic  of  Don  Quixote's  "Dulcinea,"  or  the 
excessively  ludicrous  passage  in  the  same  piece  burlesquing  with  unmis- 
takable nasal  intonation  the  sentiment  of  mock  piety,  without  realizing 
the  presence  of  an  unprecedented  power  of  musical  characterization? 
Who  can  hear  the  death  grapple  in  "Tod  und  Verklarung,"  the  piteous 
pleading  and  the  fierce  struggle,  so  graphically  presented,  without  a 
thrill?  Yet,  even  with  a  perfect  performance,  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  composer's  wishes  and  with  an  authoritative  programme  sufficiently 
definite,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  even  for  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  musical  and  poetic  culture  to  grasp  these  miniature  dramas  and 
dramatic  novels  —  conceding  the  wonderful  genius  for  psychologic  con- 
densation which  they  reveal  and  a  power  of  characterization  which 
would  be  practically  realizable  only  on  an  ideally  perfect  stage  —  as  all- 
sufficing  artistic  entities. 

The  opinion  previously  expressed,  to  the  effect  that  what  Strauss  has 
hitherto  written  is  preparatory  in  a  psychological  sense,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  hearing  of  his  works  under  his  personal  dhection. 
It  is  probable  that  the  perhaps  unparalleled  command  of  orchestration 
which  the  man  possesses  is  due  to  the  very  fact  that  he  has  hitherto 
endeavored  in  so  many  of  his  best-known  productions  to  make  the 
orchestra  his  sole  vehicle  of  expression.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
evident  dramatic  tendencies  and  the  apparent  insufficiency  of  the 
orchestra  to  express  them  will  eventually  serve  to  carry  him  to  that 
safe  harbor  which  Richard  Wagner  also  found  —  but  fortunately  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  —  the  drama. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  sensational  featm-es  of  our  recent  musical 
life  in  America,  a  period  of  what  may  almost  be  designated  as  one  of 
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"  antiquarian  research  "  has  set  in  abroad,  and  seems  to  be  gi-adually  ex- 
tending its  influence.  Works  long  bmied  out  of  sight  are  again  being 
brought  to  light,  and  great  collections  under  the  title  of  "Monuments  of 
Musical  Art "  are  being  published  both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria, 
while  the  "  Oxford  History  of  Music  "  is  being  continued  in  England. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Pope's  Encyclical  will  stimulate 
similar  endeavors  in  Italy  and  the  other  Latin  countries.  That  the  in- 
fluence of  this  spiiit  of  patient  research,  as  displayed  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  Alps,  must,  indeed,  have  powerfully  influenced  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  an  earlier  message,  in  which  he 
declares  it  to  be  a  shame  that  the  best  musical  products  of  Italy  in  the 
form  of  dust-covered  folios  in  the  archives  are  carried  off  by  the  diligent 
Germans,  who  seem  to  know  better  than  the  native  Italians  how  to  ap- 
preciate them.  At  the  same  time  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  thirty-two 
volumes  of  the  musical  works  of  Palestrina  alone,  printed  and  carefully 
edited,  had  shortly  before  come  back  to  Venice  from  Leipzig.  Thus  we 
find  abroad  a  host  of  investigators,  directed  by  men  like  Eiemann  and 
others,  delving  in  public  and  private  libraries  and  collections  in  order  to 
present  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible  the  best  artistic  products  of 
former  times. 

So  far,  the  practical  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  notice- 
able chiefly  upon  the  domain  of  the  opera.  Many  old  operatic  produc- 
tions have  been  revived,  some  in  improved  and  others  in  more  complete 
form.  Such  are  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  Gluck's  "Armide" 
and  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  and  Mozart's  "Zaide."  In  Europe,  as  re- 
cently in  America,  several  long-neglected  productions  of  Donizetti  and 
Eossini  also  have  again  succeeded  in  captivating  audiences,  although 
their  average  interpretation  reveals  the  sad  truth  that  the  period  which 
produced  a  Pasta,  a  Grisi,  and  a  Mario  must  already  be  regarded  in  an 
artistic  sense  as  existing  only  in  "  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition  "  —  a 
fact  emphasized  by  the  recent  visit  to  us  of  Madame  Adelina  Patti, 
whom  we  still  fondly  cherish  as  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  early  days. 
In  Germany,  even  Paer's  "Kapellmeister  "  ("Le  maitre  de  chapelle"),  first 
produced  at  Paris  in  1821,  has  been  revived,  while  Donizetti's  "Don 
Pasquale "  and  several  neglected  works  of  Verdi  are  again  frequently 
announced  upon  the  boards ;  as,  for  instance,  at  that  representative  mu- 
sical centre,  Karlsruhe,  where  it  has  only  been  within  recent  years  that 
"  Rigoletto  "  and  "  La  Traviata  "  have  been  performed,  and  where  "  Othello" 
has  within  the  last  year  for  the  first  time  been  added  to  the  operatic 
repertory. 
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A  desire  for  melody  and  the  "Volksoper"  (a  species  of  opera,  the 
music  of  which  is  conceived  in  the  simple  spirit  of  the  folk)  is  manifest 
abroad,  and  musical  comedy  in  the  better  sense  seems  to  be  preferred. 
Indeed,  one  musical  critic  has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  the  belief  that 
the  future  of  the  art  is  to  be  sought  upon  the  domain  of  comic  opera  —  a 
hazardous  assertion,  which  nevertheless  serves  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  An  illustration  of  this  tendency,  which  seems  to  be 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  before -mentioned  resuscitation  of  earlier 
productions,  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  revival  of  several  operas  of 
Lortzing,  the  famous  composer  of  "Zar  und  Zimmermann,"  an  opera 
which,  by  reason  of  its  humor,  its  associations,  and  its  flowing  melody, 
has,  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  maintained  its  place  among  the 
dozen  most  popular  pieces  in  the  German  repertory.  If  the  Russians 
could  only  manage  to  win  a  few  naval  victories,  they  might  at  least  aid 
the  cause  of  comic  opera  in  1904  by  giving  Lortzing' s  work  an  unpre- 
cedented vogue ;  for  "  Zar  und  Zimmermann  "  aims  to  recount  in  a  hu- 
morous vein  the  experiences  of  Peter  the  Great  as  a  ship-carpenter  in 
Holland  at  the  time  when  he  was  dreaming  of  the  future  naval  great- 
ness of  Eussia  (unfortunately  still  a  dream)  —  whence  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  piece  in  that  country  also.  In  the  past  year  or  so  Lortzing' s 
comic  operas  "Hans  Sachs,"  "Otto  der  Schiitz,"  "  Ali  Pascha  von  Janina," 
and  "  Die  Opernprobe  "  have  been  revived  and  have  been  presented  in 
improved  form. 

But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  whole  operatic 
season  in  connection  with  this  revival  of  the  "  Komische  Oper "  has 
been  the  sudden  and  most  extraordinary  popularity  of  Offenbach's 
"Les  Contes  d'Hoffmaun,"  which  experienced  nearly  two  hundred  per- 
formances during  the  past  year  in  Germany,  eclipsing  "Faust,"  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  "Fidelio."  The  rapid  decrease  in  popularity  of  the 
operas  of  the  so-called  "Veristic  School"  in  Italy,  already  foreshadowed 
a  year  ago  in  these  pages,  has  come  to  pass;  and  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  of  Puccini's  well-known  productions  which  has  recently  been 
introduced  to  the  Viennese  public,  a  gain  has  been  observable  here  and 
there,  the  stock  in  Leoncavallo,  Puccini,  Boito,  and  Mascagni  seems  to 
be  characterized  by  a  steady  decline. 

In  the  domain  of  new  operatic  productions  also  we  meet,  first  and 
foremost,  with  a  musical  comedy,  "  Die  ueugierigen  Frauen"  ("  Le  donne 
curiose"),  written  by  a  very  young  man,  whose  art,  like  his  name,  is  com- 
posite. Though  only  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Ermanno  Wolf- 
Ferrari  (Hermann  Wolf)  has  already  sent  forth  from  Venice  a  number  of 
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works  which  have  found  great  favor  in  Germany.  Leo  Blech,  whose 
opera,  "Das  war  ich/'  was  received  last  year  with  a  marked  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  take  him  at  his  word  and  to  consider  him 
in  the  past  tense,  has  now  come  forward  with  a  more  pretentious  and, 
according  to  all  accounts,  far  more  successful  musical  comedy  entitled 
"Der  Alpenkouig  und  der  Menschenfeind,"  based  upon  the  classic  work 
of  the  same  name  by  Raimund. 

A  unique  feature  of  operatic  life  abroad  has  been  the  organization  at 
Nice  of  a  group  of  forty  children,  ranging  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
seventeen,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  Italian  opera  during  the  after- 
noons at  the  popular  French  resort.  The  children,  who  have  studied 
their  parts  under  the  direction  of  the  manager,  have  appeared  in  such 
well-known  operas  as  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro "  and  "  The  Barber  of 
Seville  " ;  and  they  are  said  to  give  the  audience  the  impression  of  a 
troupe  of  Liliputians.  One  of  their  number,  a  boy  of  twelve,  is  reported 
to  have  made  a  great  hit  as  Figaro.  It  must  be  amusing  indeed  to  hear 
such  parts  as  Dr.  Bartolo  and  Almaviva  interpreted  by  girls,  as  reported. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  prominent  tendency  among  critics  to  attach 
altogether  too  much  importance  to  the  above-indicated  fluctuations  of 
public  taste  with  regard  to  opera.  The  deshe  for  novelty  and  variety 
on  the  part  of  the  public  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  nor  is  the  predilec- 
tion for  works  affording  amusement  rather  than  inspiration.  It  is  nec- 
essary also  to  consider  that  judicious  advertising,  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  managers  to  imitate  successes  —  due  perhaps  to  novelty  or  especial  ex- 
cellence of  local  interpretation  —  and  various  other  artificial  agencies  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  involving  a  manipulation  as  skilful  as  that 
practised  on  the  stock  market,  should  also  be  taken  into  accoimt.  Safe 
conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  a  few  ill-digested  facts,  nor  can  public 
taste  in  musical  matters  ordinarily  be  interpreted  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  "  Vox  populi  vox  dei. "  The  old  saying  has  its  applications :  the 
trouble  is,  that  the  vox  ^populi,  that  highly  lauded  oracle,  is  very  rarely 
in  perfect  working  order.  The  public,  in  musical  as  in  many  other 
matters,  may  perhaps  more  truly  be-  compared  to  an  instrument  the 
strings  of  which  must  be  stretched  to  terrific  tension  before  one  can  get 
anything  like  a  true  ring  out  of  them. 

The  same  public  which  to-day  hurls  stones  at  a  composer,  to-mor- 
row diligently  gathers  up  those  very  stones  to  build  him  a  monument. 
Such  is  the  truthful  lesson  once  preached  in  two  admirable  cartoons 
published  in  "Le  Figaro."  At  present  the  erection  of  monuments,  busts, 
and  memorial  tablets  to  composers  seems  to  be  all  the  rage.     Thus, 
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during  the  past  year  statues  and  busts  have  been  erected  to  Brahms,  at 
Vienna;  Glinka,  at  St.  Petersburg;  Smetana,  at  Horitz,  Bohemia;  Eaff, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  Eobert  Franz,  at  Halle;  Verdi,  at  Siena; 
Berlioz,  at  Monte- Carlo ;  and  Liszt,  at  Stuttgart  —  not  to  speak  of  the 
memorial  tablets  to  Lortzing  at  Vienna,  Berlioz  at  Baden-Baden,  etc., 
etc.  The  "event"  of  the  season,  however,  was  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Eichard  Wagner  at  Berlin. 

The  public  gatherings  have  at  least  one  good  purpose,  for  they 
tend  to  bring  musicians  together  from  all  parts  and  thus  serve  to  pro- 
mote a  spuit  of  good  fellowship.  Still  more  is  this  purpose  promoted  by 
the  frequent  meetings  of  the  great  singing  societies,  at  some  of  which 
thousands  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  assembled  to  compete 
in  generous  rivalry.  The  interest  taken  by  the  German  Emperor  in 
these  affairs  was  evinced  in  the  criticism  pronounced  by  him  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  festival  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  last  fall ; 
and  the  numerous,  and  upon  the  whole  favorable,  comments  expressed 
relative  to  it  in  our  American  journals  showed  that  the  Emperor's  judg- 
ment is  regarded  here  as  of  value.  Certain  it  is  that  the  visit  of  Prince 
Heinrich  to  this  country,  and  the  honor  subsequently  conferred  upon 
such  worthy  exponents  of  choral  music  as  Director  Lorenz,  of  the  Arion, 
have  left  their  effect  upon  the  German  element  of  this  country.  With 
a  Pope  to  supervise  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  problem  and  an  Em- 
peror of  Germany  to  give  the  final  decision  in  matters  temporal,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  clash  between  Church  and  State  in  the  field  of 
music. 

But  music  does  not  recognize  the  confines  of  creed ;  and  even  at  Con- 
stantinople, Mohammedans  recently  united  with  Christians  in  giving  a 
concert  at  which  no  less  distinguished  a  gentleman  than  Aranda 
Pasha,  general  music  director  of  the  Sultan's  court,  played  the  piano 
part  of  a  Mozart  concerto.  The  concert  was  the  first  to  be  given  by  the 
"Verein  der  Musikfreunde,"  a  German  society  recently  organized  at 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  classical  music  there ;  and 
so  we  find  Bach,  Haydn,  Weber,  and  Mozart  presented  upon  its  first 
programme. 

It  is,  however,  among  the  smaller  nationalities,  whose  language, 
music,  and  ancient  customs  are  menaced  with  gradual  obliteration,  that 
the  strongest  efforts  are  discernible  to  keep  these  intact.  As  a  national 
literary  revival  is  now  going  on  in  Ireland,  so,  in  Bohemia,  during  the 
past  year,  there  has  taken  place  a  musical  revival,  which  gave  Smetana, 
the  founder  of  Czech  opera,  renewed  fame;  accentuated  the  favorable 
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features  of  the  operatic  works  of  his  eminent  pupil  Dvorak ;  and  brought 
forward  a  number  of  other  national  composers  of  less  importance. 
While  the  literary  revival  in  Ireland,  however,  does  not  seem  to  meet 
\/ith  marked  disfavor  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  it  is 
stated  that  Czech  opera  is  positively  tabooed  by  the  German  element 
which  congregates  at  the  various  spas  of  Austria  during  the  summer 
months  —  a  cu'cumstance  which,  in  view  of  the  famous  "  Language 
Controversy,"  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  can  be  readily  understood. 
In  Hungary,  also,  national  enthusiasm  has  manifested  itself  in  the  hom- 
age paid  to  Magyar  composers  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Buda- 
pest Philharmonic  Society. 

Yet  far  transcending  this  purely  national  tie  is  that  which  has  ex- 
isted among  those  daring  spirits  in  the  field  of  music  who  ventured  out 
upon  an  unknown  sea  in  their  desire  to  extend  art  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  nationality.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  particularly  from  the  days  of  Beethoven  onward,  our 
great  composers  may  be  likened  to  the  navigators  and  explorers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  who,  though  often  aided  by  certain 
vague  indications  as  to  course  and  direction  laid  down  by  their  prede- 
cessors, frequently,  and  sometimes  fortunately  —  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Hudson  —  followed  the  compass  within  themselves.  Such  was 
the  aspect  within  the  field  of  music  during  the  decades  following  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  whom  Wagner  has  so  fitly  compared  to  Columbus. 
Now  and  then  these  mariners  upon  the  endless  sea  of  music  would 
meet  and  exchange  greetings;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
jealousy,  rivalry,  and  sharp  unsparing  criticism  existed  among  them  as 
among  the  early  leaders  of  discovery  on  the  Atlantic,  they  never- 
theless usually  recognized  true  worth,  and  in  passing  saluted  the  flag 
of  genius. 

This  applies  also  to  Berlioz,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  re- 
cently celebrated.  Berlioz  was  certainly  characterized  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term  by  what  are  usually  called  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 
Yet,  uncompromising  though  he  was  and  dominated  by  an  exalted  sense 
of  his  special  artistic  mission,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  by  sterling 
worth  as  a  man  and  an  artist  in  compelling  a  salute  to  the  flag  under 
which  he  sailed.  Said  Richard  Wagner,  one  of  his  greatest  admirers, 
yet  also  one  of  his  severest  critics :  "  Berlioz  is  a  man  of  genius,  and 
none  knows  better  than  myself  the  resistless  force  of  his  poetic  verve. 
He  has  a  conscientious  conviction  that  will  let  him  follow  nothing  but 
the  imperious  dictates  of  his  talent  ...  he  is  the  remorseless  foe  of 
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everything  low,  beggarly,  and  rank  of  the  gutter."  ^  Liszt  extols  him  as 
an  "honest,  splendid,  tremendous  fellow."  But,  perhaps,  this  sentiment 
of  magnanimity  has  never  been  better  expressed  than  by  Berlioz  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  Liszt,  in  which  he  says:  "Wagner  has  something 
singularly  attractive  to  me,  and  if  we  both  have  asperities,  these  asperi- 
ties dovetail  each  other "  (followed  by  a  diagram  illustrating  this  state- 
ment). At  the  same  time  each  does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  unvarnished 
opinion  of  the  artistic  shortcomings  of  the  other.  The  same  statement 
applies  to  the  relation  between  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn ;  and  while  the 
latter,  though  absolutely  truthful,  would  not  always  commit  himself,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  Berlioz's  work.  That 
the  fundamental  relation  here  was  also  most  cordial,  however,  is  shown 
by  the  following  letter,"  once  sent  by  Berlioz  to  Mendelssohn  relative 
to  an  exchange  of  batons : 

Great  Chief  : 

We  have  promised  to  exchange  tomahawks.  Mine  is  a  rough  one  —  yours  is 
plain.     Only  squaws  and  pale-faces  are  fond  of  ornate  weapons. 

Be  my  brother !  And  when  the  Great  Spirit  shall  have  sent  us  to  hunt  in  the 
land  of  souls,  may  our  warriors  hang  up  our  tomahawks  together  at  the  door  of  the 
Council  Chamber. 

Berlioz  still  occupies  a  very  conspicuous  place  upon  the  repertory  of 
instrumental  music  in  Paris.  Perhaps  the  statistics  of  M.  Colonne's 
"  Soci^t^  des  Petits  Concerts,"  published  a  few  months  ago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  that  celebrated  orchestra,  revealed 
better  than  all  the  varied  material  brought  to  light  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Berlioz  centenary  the  actual  standing  of  the  man  in  France.  The 
programmes  of  808  concerts  given  by  this  society  contain  4,228  num- 
bers (inclusive  of  repetitions),  embracing  a  long  list  of  composers,  among 
which  the  following  take  precedence : 

Berlioz 448 

Beethoven 374 

Wagner 366 

Mendelssohn 169 

Massenet 166 

Schumann 136 

Mozart 108 

"Plain  truths  lie  upon  the  surface."  They  certainly  should  lie 
there;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  frequently  disregarded.     It  is  neces- 

'From  Ellis's  translation  of  ''The  Prose  Works  of  Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner." 
'^From  a  translation  published  in  the  "Musical  Times,"  London,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Berlioz  Centenary. 
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sary  to-day  to  express  a  very  simple  truth  about  Hector  Berlioz,  namely, 
that  the  great  French  symphonist  had,  at  least,  something  to  impart; 
and  even  if  his  imagination  sometimes  ran  wild,  he,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  numerous  celebrities  since  brought  before  the  public,  presented 
material  which  emanated  from  a  human  soul  and  not  from  an  automaton. 
So  far  as  achievements  within  the  domain  of  choral  music  are  con- 
cerned, several  successes  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  are 
recorded.  Two  Italians,  notably,  Wolf-Ferrari  and  Bossi,  have  won  dis- 
tinction; while  Elgar,  in  his  "Apostles,"  has  confirmed  the  good  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  former  work,  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius."  But  let 
us  hasten  on  to  the  consideration  of  a  work,  not  religious,  but  secular, 
in  character,  written  by  that  splendid  master  of  instrumental  and  choral 
effects,  Eichard  Strauss.  In  this  new  work  Strauss  has  chosen  as  his 
theme  the  achievements  of  "Taillefer,"  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Has- 
tings. The  composition,  arranged  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  is  founded 
upon  the  famous  ballad  of  Uhland,  which,  like  so  many  German  bal- 
lads, is  essentially  epic  in  character.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  more  felicitous  subject  for  musical  treatment  or  one  better  known 
to  Europe  and  America.  The  French  have  a  right  to  consider  the  Nor- 
man adventurer  as  one  of  their  own ;  the  Germans  have  adopted  him  in 
the  before-mentioned  poem,  which  is  known  to  every  schoolboy  through- 
out the  fatherland ;  and  the  English  and  Americans  recognize  in  him 
the  associate  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  terse  description  given 
by  Freeman  ("The  Norman  Conquest  ")  will  suffice  to  recall  the  subject: 

Before  the  two  armies  met  hand  to  hand,  a  juggler  or  minstrel,  known  as  Taille- 
fer, the  cleaver  of  iron,  rode  forth  from  the  Norman  ranks  as  if  to  defy  the  whole 
force  of  England  in  his  single  person.  He  craved  and  obtained  the  Duke's  leave  to 
strike  the  first  blow  ;  he  rode  forth  singing  songs  of  Koland  and  Charlemagne  —  so 
soon  had  the  name  and  exploits  of  the  great  German  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy. 
He  threw  his  sword  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again ;  but  he  presently  showed  that 
he  could  use  warlike  weapons  for  other  pui-poses  than  for  jugglers'  tricks  of  this 
kind.  He  pierced  an  Englishman  with  his  lance,  he  struck  down  another  with  his 
sword,  and  then  himself  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  their  comrades. 

What  a  splendid  theme,  and  how  perfectly  adapted  to  the  pen  of 
Strauss!  In  the  almost  total  absence  of  musical  material  upon  this 
subject,  an  epic  ballad  such  as  that  here  treated,  though  set  to  German 
words,  should  strongly  commend  itself  to  the  English-speaking  people. 

Joseph  Sohn. 
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President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  has,  in  a  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia,  brought  into 
prominence  a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  American  people. 
It  concerns  nothing  less  than  the  satisfactory  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  urban  schools.  The  growing  drift  of  population  to  the  cities 
has  raised  in  the  administration  of  public  educational  affairs  new  eco- 
nomic questions  which  are  urgently  pressing  for  solution.  These  Presi- 
dent Eliot  seeks  to  answer  by  reviewing  what  he  considers  to  be  facts 
established  by  experience  as  necessary  elements  in  the  upbuilding  of  a 
good  city  school  system.  The  chief  concern  to  him  is  the  constitution 
of  the  school  board.  The  technical  side  of  public-school  work  proper  is 
for  a  time  shut  out  from  view.  How  should  a  board  of  education  be 
constituted?  This  is  to  him  the  central  question.  His  discussion  is 
likely  to  have  considerable  iufluence  in  the  reconstruction  of  school  sys- 
tems. At  any  rate  it  is  deserving  of  general  interest  as  a  comprehen- 
sive and  incisive  presentation  of  the  economics  of  American  city  school 
organizations. 

Regarding  the  prime  governing  board  of  Harvard  University  known 
as  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  "  as  the  safest  exam- 
ple of  sensible  educational  business  organization,  recommended  by  more 
than  tsvo  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  successful  experience,  President 
Eliot  argues  that  the  ideal  school  board  should  be  composed  of  seven 
men.  The  odd  number  would  reduce  the  fret[uency  of  deadlocks,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  transaction  of  important  business.  Moreover,  the 
number  is  small  enough  to  permit  the  members  to  gather  around  a  con- 
venient table  and  talk  business  in  "  a  conversational  manner. "  This  is 
an  advantage  worth  legislating  into  being  if  it  will  do  away  with  the 
wasteful  oratory  so  commonly  brought  into  board  meetings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gallery  gods  and  the  intermediaries  between  the  dis- 
coursing members  and  the  general  public.  What  is  wanted  is  plain 
business  talk  upon  plain  business  propositions,  put  in  the  simplest, 

shortest,  and  most  direct  form. 
37 
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President  Eliot  believes  the  best  way  of  choosing  a  board  to  be 
"election  at  large,  one  member  at  a  time,  or  two  at  a  time,  and  each 
member  reeligible  once,  but  no  more."  Appointment  may  be  adopted 
as  an  expedient  where  public  sentiment  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  can- 
not be  trusted  with  a  direct  voice  in  school  affairs.  But,  generally 
speaking,  "slow  replacement  by  election  at  large"  has  proved  to  be  the 
safest  and  most  acceptable  method.  Experience  has  made  him  suspi- 
cious of  the  method  of  appointment  by  the  mayor ;  and  judges,  he  be- 
lieves, ought  not  to  have  the  function  of  appointment  imposed  upon 
them.  The  probability  is,  he  thinks,  that  a  mayor  would  appoint  politi- 
cal partisans.  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  is  declared  to  be  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  though  it  exceeds  the  ideal  number,  seven,  by 
five.  The  members  are  elected  biennially  for  a  term  of  six  years,  four 
at  a  time.  This  board  has  been  in  successful  operation,  under  the  sys- 
tem, for  several  years,  and  has  worked  well  in  practice.  The  high 
quality  of  citizenship  represented  by  the  members  has  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  of  election  at  large  in  small  groups. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  election  at  large  is  preferable  to  appointment 
by  the  mayor  or  by  the  judges.  But  the  danger  of  political  partisanship 
in  the  board  of  education  is  not  fully  removed  by  a  general  election. 
Nominations  by  party  bosses  are  not  necessarily  of  a  higher  order  than 
appointments  made  by  the  mayor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mayor  may 
give  to. his  city  as  fine  a  board  as  Baltimore  has,  for  example.  At  Bal- 
timore the  mayor  appoints  and  the  city  council  confirms.  The  nine 
members  hold  office  for  six  years  each.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Oilman  re- 
tired from  the  board  to  enter  upon  his  work  as  President  of  the  National 
Carnegie  Institution ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ira  Eemsen,  President 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  At  the  recent  city  election  a  valued 
member  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  Baltimore's  most  respected  attor- 
neys. Three  of  the  members  whose  term  of  office  ended  on  February 
29  were  promptly  reappointed.  But,  tempting  as  this  example  of  Bal- 
timore may  be,  election  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  is  best  in  the 
end. 

Having  set  out  to  be  guided  by  his  own  observations  of  actual  and 
successful  experience  as  the  only  criterion  in  the  answering  of  the  vari- 
ous questions  involved  in  the  organization  of  city  school  systems.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  may  not  have  felt  free  to  tell  what  the  ideal  plan  would  be. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  election  of  school  boards  by  popular  vote  is  the 
only  justifiable  method.     It  is  in  harmony  with  the  national  spirit  and 
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with  Anglo-Saxon  procedure.  The  schools  are  nearer  to  the  ethical 
citizenship  of  the  voters  than  almost  any  other  institution,  and  judicious 
voting  can  be  cultivated. 

The  civic  responsibility  of  it  all  ought  to  be  brought  very  close  to 
the  heart  and  good  judgment  of  the  individual  voter.  My  personal 
preference  would  be  for  a  more  representative  and  even  less  partisan 
board  than  elections  at  large  inevitably  produce,  under  present  methods 
of  voting.  Municipal  elections  are  usually  conducted  on  partisan  lines. 
Good  Government  Clubs,  Citizens'  Unions,  and  other  organizations  have 
tried  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  existing  political  parties  from  respon- 
sibility in  running  these  elections ;  but  they  have  not  had  very  much 
success  in  changing  the  attitude  of  the  average  citizen.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  way  of  rescuing  the  school  system  from  party  control  and  of 
obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  board  whose  representative  character  will 
not  be  as  doubtful  as  one  composed  of  members  elected  at  large  in  gen- 
eral municipal  elections. 

Suppose  each  school  community  should  elect  its  own  local  board  of 
trustees  in  annual  school  meeting,  and  should  nominate  one  trustee  as 
candidate  for  the  central  board  of  education.  Tliree  or  more  adjoining 
school  communities,  forming  together  a  school  district,  might  then  in 
election  choose  one  of  the  several  candidates  nominated  in  the  district 
as  representative  to  the  general  city  board.  In  New  York  City,  where 
tlie  number  of  districts  is  forty-six,  and  in  other  large  cities,  a  board 
including  all  district  representatives  would  be  an  unwieldy  body,  with 
temptations  to  much  speech-making.  Here  the  chosen  district  represen- 
tatives should  constitute  an  advisory  body  acting  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  various  school  communities  and  the  central  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  latter  could  then  be  made  up  of  members  chosen  in  general 
municipal  election,  "one  member  at  a  time,  or  two  at  a  time,  and  each 
member  reiiligible  once,  but  not  more."  The  citizens  woidd  make  their 
choice  from  the  list  of  district  representatives  without  intervening  nomi- 
nations by  political  parties.  In  this  way  partisan  influence  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  board  would  represent  the  educational 
sentiment  of  the  municipality  in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  Every 
citizen  would  have  had  a  chance  to  express  his  choice  in  nomination  as 
well  as  election.  It  is  important  that  the  educational  responsibilities 
should  come  as  close  to  him  as  this. 

With  some  such  modification  as  is  here  outlined,  President  Eliot's 
plans  for  the  selection  of  a  board  of  education  would  be  yet  more  closely 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  democracy.     His  suggestion  that  a  mem- 
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ber  should  be  reeligible  but  ouce  is  an  excellent  one.  Accepting  seven 
as  the  number  of  members  most  to  be  desired,  with  one  member  to  be 
chosen  every  year,  the  term  of  office  would  be  seven  years.  After  hav- 
ing served  this  length  of  time,  a  man  might  then  be  reelected  for  another 
term  of  seven  years,  making  fourteen  years  of  continuous  service  which 
a  city  may  obtain  from  a  valued  member.  A  break  in  the  service  is 
expedient  at  the  end  of  this  period.  If  the  city  is  desirous  of  giving  a 
thhd  term  to  a  man,  it  may  do  so  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  one 
year.  The  seven-year  plan  assures  to  the  city  the  advantages  resulting 
from  always  having  on  the  board  a  majority  of  men  experienced  in  the 
business. 

The  first  among  the  chief  qualifications  for  membership  in  a  board 
of  education  is  public  spirit.  Accordingly,  President  Eliot  argues  that 
there  should  be  no  salary.  Men  are  wanted  who  will  give  their  time 
and  labor  freely  to  the  children  and  the  city.  But  they  must  possess 
also  good  sense  and  some  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  office 
and  of  the  kind  of  service  that  is  expected  of  them.  Success  in  some 
honorable  business  may  generally  be  taken  as  a  safe  standard  for  gaug- 
ing the  soundness  of  a  man's  judgment.  If  a  man  has  children  or 
grandchildren  of  his  own  and  loves  children,  he  will  ordinarily  make  a 
more  desirable  member  than  one  who  lacks  these  props  of  educational 
responsibility. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  city  will  appropriate  a  definite 
percentage  of  its  income  to  the  use  of  the  board  of  education.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  is  cited,  which  gave  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Education  power  to  use  as  school  money  six  mills  on  each  dol- 
lar of  the  city's  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Strong  arguments 
are  produced  to  make  clear  the  advantages  of  this  method.  As  the  an- 
nual increase  of  the  city's  valuation  can  be  pretty  accurately  estimated, 
the  board  of  education  can  readily  predict  its  resources  and  can  plan  in 
advance  accordingly.  Without  this  possibility  of  foretelling  its  income, 
a  board  is  unable  to  conduct  its  business  economically  and  with  fore- 
sight. Over  against  the  cities  which  continue  in  the  wasteful  and  un- 
businesslike way  of  keeping  the  board  guessing  as  to  what  money  it 
will  have  at  its  disposal  from  year  to  year,  the  admirable  model  of  St. 
Louis  forms  a  striking  contrast.  Under  the  sensible  system  inaugurated 
in  the  latter  city,  the  board  of  education  has  been  enabled  to  plan  ahead 
for  future  needs  with  as  much  freedom  as  an  alert  business  man  in  pri- 
vate life.  Knowing  the  number  of  children  that  would  have  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  schools,  and  taking  careful  note  of  the  shifting  of 
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population,  the  board  set  about  buying  school-house  sites  in  the  subur]3an 
parts  of  the  city  while  land  was  cheap.  The  point  is  that  a  board  must 
know  in  advance  what  its  income  will  be  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  plan 
ahead  the  ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  growing  needs  of  the  school 
system. 

The  functions  or  duties  of  President  Eliot's  ideal  board  of  seven 
men  should  be  to  determine  the  general  policy  of  the  school  system. 
"  They  should  create  and  fill  their  own  executive  offices,  direct  expendi- 
tures, and  settle  questions  that  arise  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  policy." 
These  occupations  would  take  as  much  time  and  thought  as  an  unpaid 
board  should  be  expected  to  give  the  city.  All  executive  service  should 
be  declined.  Experts  should  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  this.  The 
traditional  method  of  school  boards  is  to  perform  executive  functions 
through  numerous  sub-committees.  President  Eliot  shows  the  folly  of 
it  by  taking  the  average  sub-committee  on  books  as  an  example.  In 
order  to  perform  its  duties  intelligently,  the  sub-committee  on  books 
ought  to  know  what  books  are  used  in  the  schools,  what  better  books 
are  needed  and  why,  and  what  books  are  on  the  market.  It  ought  also 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  books  they  are  forced  to  use.  "I  should  think  a  city  unusually 
fortunate,"  President  Eliot  says,  "whose  sub-committee  on  school-books 
consisted  of  a  banker's  clerk,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  wholesale  grocer,  none 
of  which  estimable  callings  can  be  said  to  fit  a  man  for  the  difficult 
function  of  selecting  text-books  for  schools."  It  would  be  as  rational 
for  a  city  to  confide  to  such  a  committee  the  building  of  a  bridge,  or  the 
laying  out  of  a  park,  or  the  superintending  of  its  hospital.  In  these 
days  all  executive  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  experts.  The  man 
who  ought  to  direct  the  purchasing  of  books  for  a  city's  schools  is  the 
man  who  comes  in  contact  with  teachers,  school  children,  and  school- 
books  every  day  of  his  life. 

The  school  board  of  St.  Louis  has  demonstrated  the  advisability  of 
having  expert  executive  officers  in  charge  of  the  four  principal  depart- 
ments :  A  superintendent  of  instruction ;  a  superintendent  of  build- 
ings ;  a  superintendent  of  supply ;  and  a  superintendent  of  finance  and 
accounts.     St.  Louis  has  proved  the  good  results  of  this  system. 

The  superintendent  of  instruction  is  charged  with  the  organizing  of 
instruction.  He  selects,  promotes,  and  dismisses  teachers,  and  appoints 
the  examiners  of  teachers  and  inspectors  of  school  work.  He  should  be 
responsible  for  the  programme  of  study  as  well  as  the  "tone  or  temper 
of  the  school  discipline  in  all  gi'ades  —  for  its  gentleness,  firmness,  elas- 
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ticity,  and  steadiness."  A  man  fitted  for  these  responsible  functions  is 
not  easily  found.  The  board  has  no  more  difficult  and  no  more  respon- 
sible task  than  the  choice  of  the  right  man  for  the  place. 

The  superintendent  of  buildings  should  be  an  engineer  or  architect 
by  profession.  The  looking  after  necessary  repairs  and  improvements 
of  school-houses  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings  will  take  up  his 
whole  time.  His  will  be  a  very  serious  charge,  "requiring  experience, 
habits  of  observation,  and  the  disposition  to  attack  vigorously  new  prob- 
lems." Expert  knowledge  of  engineering  or  architecture  is  absolutely 
essential. 

The  superintendent  of  supplies  would  look  after  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  text-books,  writing  books,  drawing  books,  maps,  models, 
prints,  photographs,  lanterns  and  lantern  slides,  and  stationery  of  all 
sorts.  If  school  gardens  form  a  part  of  the  city's  equipment,  if  training 
in  the  material  arts  has  been  properly  developed,  if  the  school-houses 
are  used,  as  they  should  be,  for  evening  schools,  and  as  centres  of  social 
improvement  and  pleasure,  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  various  de- 
partments of  work  in  full  efficiency  by  the  proper  supply  and  care  of 
supplies  will  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  selection  of  the  books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  is  in  itself  a  very  important  and  trying  duty. 
In  this  as  in  all  his  work  the  superintendent  of  supplies  will  need  the 
direct  advice  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  "  Without  such  consulta- 
tion it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  man  to  do  his  work  to 
the  best  advantage."  He  would  have  charge  also  of  the  heating  and 
cleaning  of  the  schools,  including  the  purchase  of  fuel,  and  the  supervi- 
sion over  the  janitors  of  the  several  schools. 

In  this  connection  President  Eliot  insists  upon  the  importance  of 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  school-houses.  In  harmony  with  the  best 
educational  judgment,  he  argues  for  thorough  medical  inspection  syste- 
matically carried  on.  The  bodily  condition  of  the  children,  he  shows, 
affects  deeply  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  the  rate  of  promotion.  Sometimes  a  child  is  pronounced  stupid  or 
inattentive  when  it  is  really  suffering  from  some  chronic  evil.  Medical 
examination  may  also  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disorders.  The 
disinfecting  of  the  books  which  are  transmitted  year  by  year  from  one 
set  of  children  to  another  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  health 
of  the  school  children  is  all-important  to  the  success  of  the  schools. 
Medical  inspection  is  a  necessity. 

The  fourth  expert  executive  officer  of  the  board,  the  superintendent 
of  finance  and  accounting,  would  have  charge  of  the  collecting  of  school 
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moneys  and  the  paying  of  bills.  He  would  have  to  estimate,  collect, 
and  keep  account  of  the  school  taxes  and  other  resources  of  the  system. 
He  would  also  pass  upon  and  pay  all  salaries,  wages,  building  ac- 
counts, and  bills  for  supplies.  A  thoroughly  competent  expert  account- 
ant would  be  needed  for  these  responsible  duties. 

Incidentally  President  Eliot  gives  his  opinion  concerning  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  retiring  superannuated  teachers.  He  holds  that  in 
order  to  maintain  a  large  corps  of  teachers  in  alert  and  vigorous  condi- 
tion, a  system  of  retiring  allowances  is  essential.  "The  American  pen- 
sion system  for  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  so  exaggerated  and  waste- 
ful that  many  people  distrust  the  pension  method  in  civil  employments ; 
yet  the  value  of  the  pension  system  has  been  demonstrated  in  city,  fire, 
and  police  departments,  in  raikoad  systems,  in  the  judiciary,  and  in  the 
best  universities  of  the  country.  A  pension  system  not  only  promotes 
efficienc}' ;  it  is  more  economical  than  the  prevailing  method  of  keeping 
disabled  teachers  in  service  at  full  pay."  This  states  the  case  simply 
and  plainly.  The  organization  of  sensible  teachers'  pension  systems  is 
demanded  by  the  newer  conditions  of  life  in  American  cities. 

Summing  up  President  Eliot's  views  as  to  what  a  good  school  or- 
ganization for  American  cities  ought  to  be,  we  find  that  he  would  have 
a  board  of  education  composed  of  seven  public-spirited  men  of  good 
business  judgment  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  public 
instruction,  elected  at  large,  one  each  year,  who  would  freely  give  their 
time  and  labor  to  determine  and  uphold  the  general  policy  of  the  sys- 
tem, to  direct  expenditures,  and  to  delegate  all  executive  functions  to 
the  four  departments  of  instruction,  building,  supplies,  and  finance,  with 
an  appointed  expert  in  charge  of  each  one  of  these  departments.  The 
executive  officers  would  have  ample  powers  in  the  selection  of  assistants, 
as  well  as  in  the  organization  and  management  of  then-  respective  de- 
partments. These  "  conditions  for  a  favorable  solution  of  the  city  school 
problem "  are  attainable,  for  they  are  all  of  them  to  be  found  in  exist- 
ence somewhere ;  and  the  successful  operation  of  the  simple  principles 
of  organization  here  indicated  has  been  tested  by  results. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  President  Eliot's  address  is  his 
strong  faith  in  the  American  common-school  system  and  the  civic  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  people.  It  is  this  faith  which  has  raised 
him  to  the  highest  leadership  in  educational  affairs.  His  sympathy 
with  those  who  labor  for  the  educational  uplift  of  the  plain  people  is 
real  and  free  from  irritating  self-complacency.  He  regards  the  urban 
public-school  systems  of  the  United  States  as  the  "most  successful  of 
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our  American  institutions."  His  endeavors  are  to  improve  and  increase 
their  invaluable  service.  "We  are  planning,"  he  says,  "to  make  better 
the  organization  of  the  most  serviceable  of  all  American  institutions." 

It  may  be  interesting  also  to  know  his  observations  of  the  compara- 
tive success  of  common,  endowed,  and  private  schools.  His  inquiries 
were  confined  to  results  obtained  in  Harvard  College.  But  as  tlie  field 
is  a  representative  one,  the  students  being  recruited  annually  from  about 
two  hundred  schools  and  colleges  scattered  over  the  land,  the  test  is 
most  significant.  Only  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  young  men  who 
enter  Harvard  year  by  year  come  from  the  common  schools.  These,  on 
the  whole,  not  only  pass  better  examinations  at  admission,  but  they 
hold  their  own  right  through  college  and  graduate  with  somewhat  higher 
standing  than  the  boys  coming  from  the  endowed  and  private  schools. 
"The  honors  are  still  with  the  public  schools." 

The  convictions  of  President  Eliot  regarding  the  proper  organization 
of  an  urban  school  system  have  been  further  emphasized  by  a  recent 
report  of  the  Boston  School  Board's  committee  on  rules  and  regulations. 
In  fact  it  looks  as  if  the  President  of  Harvard  had  furnished  the  ammu- 
nition. The  Boston  School  Committee  consists  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers. The  work  is  done  by  numerous  sub-committees,  all  attempting 
more  or  less  executive  functions.  The  inefficiency  of  this  traditional 
device  is  at  last  being  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  city.  The  recom- 
mendation is  made  that  the  school  board  should  as  far  as  possible  con- 
fine itself  to  legislative  functions,  and  appoint  trained  experts  to  look 
after  tlie  details  of  the  executive  work.  The  number  of  sub-committees 
sliould  be  reduced.  Four  permanent  committees  —  on  rules  and  regu- 
lations, on  education,  on  finance,  and  on  school-houses  —  are  suggested. 
These  are  to  have  chiefly  advisory  duties.  Keorganization  will  probably 
follow  along  the  lines  pointed  out  in  President  Eliot's  address. 

Educational  reorganization  is  in  the  air.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  battled  with  it  for  some  years.  In  the  closing  days  of  February  the 
Legislature  disposed  of  the  problem  b}^  passing  a  sensible  scheme  for  the 
unification  of  the  educational  work  of  the  State.  Hereafter  there  will 
be  a  board  of  eleven  Eegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  one  elected  each  year,  with  definitely  fixed  terms  of  office,  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  public  instruction  in  all  its  departments.  A  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  with  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year  and  an  expense 
allowance  of  $1,500,  will  be  the  executive  head  of  the  system.  Tho 
first  commissioner  has  been  elected  by  the  Legislature  for  a  term  of  six 
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years,  and  is  to  take  office  on  April  1,  next.  His  successors  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  offices  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  vSecretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are  abolished. 
But  there  will  be  deputies  and  heads  of  departments  under  the  commis- 
sioner. The  Regents  retain  full  powers,  as  heretofore,  in  relation  to 
colleges,  universities,  professional  and  technical  scliools,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, university-extension  courses,  and  similar  agencies.  Dr.  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  be  the  first  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

New  York  is  now  busy  with  anotlier  interesting  legislative  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  teaching  of  morality  in  the  public  schools.  The 
plan  is  that  in  all  schools  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  State  or 
under  State  control,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  morality  shall  be 
given  as  thoroughly  as  in  any  branch  of  learning.  The  pupils  are  to  be 
taught  with  suitable  text-books,  in  not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week  for 
ten  weeks,  or  its  equivalent,  during  every  school  year,  and  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  as  in  other  studies.  In  all  normal  schools, 
normal  colleges,  teachers'  training  classes,  and  teachers'  institutes,  ade- 
quate time  and  attention  are  to  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  best  method 
of  teaching  this  branch ;  and  no  teacher  will  be  licensed  who  has  not 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  this  subject  and  the  best  method 
of  teaching  it.  The  wilful  refusal  of  a  teacher  to  teach  the  subject  shall 
result  in  the  revocation  of  her  license.  No  public  money  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  any  school  not  following  out  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

The  point  that  there  sliall  be  "suitable  text-books  "  must  look  some- 
what suspicious  to  those  whose  erstwhile  naivete  has  lost  its  l)loom  by 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  former  provisions  of  a  similar 
nature.  However,  there  may  be  nothing  unethical  in  this  peculiar  in- 
sistence upon  moral  instruction  from  "suitable  text-books."  Let  us 
hope  and  believe  that  there  is  not. 

Speaking  of  the  proper  moral  instruction  of  the  children  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  I  am  by  a  peculiar  chain  of  associated  ideas  reminded  of 
the  great  efforts  now  being  made  to  supply  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position at  St.  Louis  with  attractive  educational  exhibits.  This  may  be 
due  to  my  misfortune  of  having  known  a  public-school  system  which 
received  a  gold  medal  at  an  international  exposition  for  a  manual-train- 
ing exhibit.  The  thought  that  has  troubled  me  ever  since  is  that  this 
particular  school  system  had  no  manual  training  in  its  regular  pro- 
gramme of  work.     It  had  been  asked  to  furnish  such  an  exhibit,  and 
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it  had  the  courage  to  comply  with  the  request.  That  was  all.  An  ex- 
hibit of  paleoutological  research  iu  the  primary  schools  would  probably 
have  beeu  supplied  with  equal  cheerfulness,  though  the  expense  of  it 
might  have  Ivcpt  it  down  to  a  very  small  scale.  The  consciousness  of 
this  unique  experience  and  what  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
teachers  and  pupils  busy  with  preparations  for  great  expositions  has 
somehow  linked  itself  in  my  mind  with  the  question  of  moral  training 
in  the  schools.  Others  may  have  observed  a  similar  phenomenon.  At 
least  I  have  found  that  teachers  do  not  like  to  discuss  ethics  and  school 
exhibits  in  conjunction.     It  seems  to  make  them  sick. 

The  trouble  with  expositions  is  that  people  who  visit  them  expect 
to  see  something  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  every-day  school  work 
is  interesting  only  to  a  very  limited  number  of  experts  who  prefer  un- 
adulterated raw  material  to  tlie  showy  specimens  of  idealized  children's 
work.  Generally  speaking,  exhibition  work  is  —  exhibition  work. 
Ordinarily  it  reveals  as  much  of  the  genuine  character  of  a  school  as 
does  the  dusted  family  Bible  in  the  centre  of  the  parlor  table  of  the  re- 
ligiousness of  a  family  to  the  visiting  pastor. 

This  aspect  of  things  has  caused  some  uneasiness  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Philippines.  They  want  to  have  it  understood 
that  some  of  the  exhibits  of  manual  art  sent  to  St.  Louis  as  the  work 
done  by  Filipino  schools  do  not  fairly  represent  actual  facts.  They 
suggest  that  the  average  work  is  not  of  as  high  a  character  as  the  ex- 
hibits would  seem  to  show,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  a  good  impres- 
sion of  the  people's  capacities  the  specimens  shipped  to  the  Exposition 
should  be  regarded  as  somewhat  idealized.  What  poor  benighted  peo- 
ple these  teachers  must  be  to  feel  uneasy  about  a  good-looking  exhibit ! 

However,  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  may  put  things  in  a  different 
light.  There  are  possibilities  for  organizing  an  educational  exhibit  that 
will  do  no  violence  to  ethical  consciences  and  yet  will  prove  exceedingly 
attractive.  The  recent  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Atlanta,  devoted  part 
of  its  programme  to  consideration  of  the  plans  which  have  been  made 
for  school  exhibits  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Chief  of  the 
Education  Section  of  the  Exposition,  explained  that  every  foot  of  space 
in  the  seven-acre  building  devoted  to  school  exhibits  had  been  allotted. 
Thirty  States  and  all  the  principal  universities  are  expected  to  be  repre- 
sented. England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Japan,  China,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  will  also  partici- 
pate.    The  object  of  the  administration  is  to  secure  comparative  exhib- 
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its  from  every  important  country  in  the  world,  and  to  supply  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  possible  of  every  phase  of  educational  effort  in 
the  United  States. 

The  exhibit  to  be  made  by  the  national  government,  as  outlined  by 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner,  will  consist  largely 
of  charts  illustrating  various  educational  systems.  Comparative  tables 
showing  American  and  European  S3^stems  will  be  a  valuable  feature. 
Models  of  different  styles  of  school  architecture  w^ill  be  exhibited.  The 
evolution  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges  will  receive  special 
consideration.  Monographs  and  leaflets  will  deal  with  a  number  of 
other  interesting  topics,  dwelling  more  especially  upon  the  historic  trend 
of  education  in  various  departments. 

Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  described  what  the 
schools  of  his  city  purpose  to  do.  He  said  that  everything  of  a  merely 
decorative  character  would  be  avoided.  Taugjible  illustrations  of  actual 
school-room  practice  are  to  be  made  the  principal  feature.  An  architect- 
ural exhibit  will  portray  vividly  the  development  of  school  buildings 
along  lines  of  educational  utility.  Charts  of  comparative  statistics  will 
also  form  a  prominent  part. 

Associate  Superintendent  Edson,  of  New  York  City,  explained  that 
the  exhibit  from  his  city  would  illustrate  processes  of  school  work  rather 
than  results.  There  will  be  written  work,  photographs,  and  architect- 
ural models. 

The  most  exciting  event  of  the  Atlanta  convention  was  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the 
promotion  of  simplified  spelling,  and  for  an  appeal  to  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  to  make  annual  appropriations  for  five  years  for  the 
use  of  this  committee.  As  the  Department  of  Superintendence  repre- 
sents the  most  thoughtful,  most  responsible,  and  most  cautious  portion 
of  the  general  association's  membership,  the  attitude  toward  spelling  re- 
form is  very  significant.  The  question  was  made  a  special  order  of 
business,  entered  upon  the  programme,  and  taken  up  at  the  appointed 
hour.  The  opponents  of  the  movement  had  turned  out  in  force,  deter- 
mined to  crush  it.  Nevertheless,  the  resolution  to  continue  to  promote 
the  simplification  of  spelling  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  IIG  to  28.  The 
appointment  of  a  "permanent,  self-perpetuating "  committee  was  ap- 
proved, to  consist  of  "thirty  prominent  citizens  in  different  walks  of 
life,  particularly  scholars  and  educators,  and  representing  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  to  head  the  simplifying  of  our  spelling,  and  to 
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promote  its  interests  in  all  ways  which  they  find  feasible  and  deem 
wise. " 

The  resolution  asking  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  94  to  38,  still  a  decisive  majority.  A  few  of  the  friends  of 
spelling  reform  questioned  the  wisdom  of  setting  aside  funds  for  the 
specific  purpose  as  long  as  committees,  existing  and  desirable,  for  the 
consideration  of  problems  of  much  more  direct  interest  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  were  unable  to  get  sufficient  financial  support. 
Besides,  there  was  a  slight  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  as  to 
the  method  of  the  appropriation.  The  plan  is  to  obtain  from  the  na- 
tional organization  semi-annually  as  much  money  as  has  been  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  committee  on  spelling  reform  "  from  outside  sources 
during  the  previous  six  months,"  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  N.  E. 
A.  "never  to  exceed  $2,000  in  any  one  year."  If  these  provisions  had 
been  better  understood  the  resolution  might  have  found  even  stronger 
support.  But  the  vote  was  large  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
position  of  the  leaders  among  the  school  superintendents  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  spelling-reform  movement. 

Pedagogically,  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  Atlanta  meet- 
ing was  a  paper  by  Prof.  Erank  McMurry,  of  Teachers'  College, 
New  York,  discussing  in  a  vigorous  and  stimulating  way  the  question 
as  to  what  omissions  are  advisable  in  present  elementary  school  courses 
of  study.  The  keynote  was  "  utility  "  in  the  broader  senise  approaching 
the  idea  of  social  service.  What  appear  to  be  from  this  point  of  view 
inexcusable  incumbrances  on  the  present-day  curricula  were  plainly 
pointed  out.  The  fundamental  idea  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  ideal  of 
social  efficiency,  taking  note  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  Never- 
theless, the  paper  represented  an  honest  attempt  to  build  a  course  of 
study  for  elementary  schools  upon  solid  ground,  disregarding  the  ecsta- 
sies of  pedagogic  psychologists,  as  well  as  the  pacta  nuda  which  ethi- 
cians  have  tried  to  make  with  the  organizers  of  curricula.  The  aim  was 
to  give  voice  to  the  demands  of  the  e very-day  world  without,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  the  plain  people  who  maintain  the  schools. 

Those  who  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  need  of  scientifically  conducted  comparative  studies  of  the  results 
obtained  in  educational  practice,  and  of  reasonable  standards  based  upon 
such  investigations,  derived  no  little  comfort  from  the  appreciative  ref- 
erence made  by  State  School  Commissioner  Merritt,  of  Georgia,  to  the 
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unique  work  undertaken  by  the  Society  of  Educational  Research.  For 
some  reason,  the  National  Educational  Association  has  constantly  refused 
to  take  any  official  notice  of  the  great  movement  under  way  to  place 
school  teaching  upon  a  foundation  of  solid  experience  tested  by  actual 
results.  Now  that  Mr.  Merritt  has  talked  right  out  in  meeting,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  not  having  heard  anything. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  incidentally  that  almost  a  third  of 
those  attending  the  Atlanta  convention  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Educational  Eesearch.  The  progress  of  this  new  organization  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  In  its  one  year  of  existence  it  has  enlisted  about 
250  members  from  among  the  most  influential  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  elementary  schools.  At  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  New  York  University,  on  February  13,  there  were  rep- 
resented nine  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Letters  of  regret 
were  received  from  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents,  school 
principals,  and  college  presidents  in  seven  other  States.  From  the  side 
of  moral  support,  the  encouragement  has  been  no  less  gratifying. 
Many  of  the  members  and  superintendents  not  yet  directly  identified 
with  the  Society  have  undertaken  research  work  in  their  own  schools. 
Wisconsin  is  the  first  State  to  take  official  recognition  of  the  movement 
by  tests  organized  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  State  Superintendent  Gary  and  High  School  In- 
spector Doty,  investigations  were  made  to  determine  the  general  and 
special  methods  of  teaching  which  appear  to  yield  the  best  results. 

The  bureau  of  research  maintained  by  the  Society  under  the  dnec- 
tion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Eice  is  proving  a  most  serviceable  agency  for  the  dis- 
semination of  rational  ideas  concerning  the  results  of  teaching  in  the 
schools.  Its  more  specific  purpose  is  the  development  of  standards  of 
results  in  the  various  branches  of  the  school  curriculum  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  reasonableness  as  established  by  comprehensive  comparisons  of 
facts  determined  by  careful  experts.  The  enterprise  calls  for  funds. 
As  the  value  of  it  becomes  more  generally  appreciated  the  support  may 
be  more  adequate  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  before  very  long.  OssLvx  H.  Laxg. 
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In  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Forum,  I  pointed  out  that  the  marked 
variations  in  the  results  obtained  in  different  schools  upon  my  tests  in 
arithmetic  and  language  could  not  be  explained  by  the  causes  to  which 
they  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  due,  such  as  differences  in  the 
general  and  professional  education  of  the  teachers,  in  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  obliged  to  labor,  in  the  methods  employed,  and 
so  on,  but  that,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  they  could  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  teaching  power,  as 
this  alone  appears  competent  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  results  in  the 
schools  in  which  the  conditions  were  favorable  were  sometimes  ex- 
tremely low,  while  the  results  in  the  schools  in  which  the  conditions 
were  very  unfavorable  were  sometimes  comparatively  high.  Again, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  striking  differences  in  the  degree  of  success 
did  not  appear  in  the  different  class-rooms  of  the  same  building,  but 
only  when  the  work  of  a  building  as  a  whole  was  compared  with  that 
of  another,  I  contended  that  the  power  to  teach  was  not  born  with  the 
individual,  but  was  largely  a  matter  of  development,  and  could  be  de- 
veloped, to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  in  the  majority  of  normally  con- 
stituted people,  not,  however,  by  our  present  normal-school  training, 
which  was  merely  a  preparatory  affair,  but  by  certain  special  powers 
possessed  by  the  principal. 

If  these  deductions  are  correct,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
success  and  progress  in  education  are  dependent  upon  the  development 
of  teaching  power,  which  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  employment  of 
principals  who  are  born  with,  or  are  capable  of  acquiring,  the  power  to 
develop  power  in  their  teachers ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  system  of  school 
administration,  however  ideal  it  may  appear  on  paper,  and  however 
worthy  the  officials  may  be,  will  succeed  in  effecting  substantial  and 
permanent  improvement  unless  this  factor  is  recognized  and  made  the 
basis  of  action. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  referred  to,  I  have  been  asked 
by  a  number  of  readers  to  give  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  what  I  understand  by  teaching  power.     In  reply,  I  regret  to  be 
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obliged  to  report  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
mental  faculties,  and  that  I  must  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  usual 
privilege  of  defining  a  power  in  terms  of  effect.  It  is  evident,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  genuine  painter  possesses  a  povrer  which  the  bungler 
at  art  does  not  possess.  However,  the  existence  of  a  specific  difference 
between  them  cannot  be  discovered  by  studying  the  differences  in  their 
personality  and  education,  or  in  their  methods  and  habits  of  work,  but 
is  brought  to  light  in  one  way  only,  namely,  by  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  productions,  the  paintings  of  the  one  being  works  of  art, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  daubs.  Again,  it  is  very  well  known  that 
one  person  can  sell  more  goods  in  an  hour  than  another  can  sell  in  a 
week ;  but  the  great  difference  in  their  degree  of  selling  power  cannot 
be  judged  by  a  difference  in  their  knowledge  of  the  goods  they  sell  or 
in  the  amount  of  energy  they  put  into  their  work,  but  is  made  manifest 
only  by  the  difference  in  the  value  of  their  orders. 

Now,  if  we  know  of  the  existence  of  such  forces  as  color  power, 
perspective  power,  tone  power,  buying  power,  selling  power,  managing 
power,  and  so  on,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  defined,  but  whose 
presence,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  degrees,  can  only  be  de- 
tected through  actual  achievement,  why  have  we  not  the  right  to  assume 
that  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  teaching  power,  in  itself  eluding  analy- 
sis, but  wliose  presence,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  in  one  form  or 
another,  can  only  be  detected  in  the  effect  produced? 

If,  then,  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  define  teaching  power  as  such, 
and  speak  of  it  only  in  terms  of  effect,  we  must  call  it  the  power  to 
achieve  success  in  the  school-room,  the  power  to  produce  a  specific  effect 
in  the  pupil.  Now,  simple  as  this  proposition  may  appear,  it  stands  in 
truth  for  nothing  less  than  a  complete  transformation  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  problem  of  the  elementary  school,  shifting,  as  it  does,  our 
attention  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil,  and  making  the  latter  instead 
of  the  former,  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  pedagogy,  the  central 
figure  in  our  educational  system. 

Thus,  it  means  that  while  heretofore  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  has 
been  estimated  primarily  by  her  general  and  professional  knowledge, 
the  size  of  her  conscience,  her  educational  ideals,  her  methods,  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  her  work  outside  of  school  hours,  and  so 
on,  it  must  hereafter  be  read  in  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  just  as  the 
power  of  a  painter  must  be  read  in  the  canvas.  And,  in  the  same  way, 
the  amount  of  power  possessed  by  a  principal  for  his  particular  calling 
must  be  no  longer  estimated  by  the  amount  of  experience  he  has  had  as 
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a  teacher,  the  number  of  degrees  he  holds,  or  his  general  interest  in 
education,  but  by  the  proportion  of  his  teachers  who  manifest  a  genuine 
power  to  teach.  Again,  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  special  subjects,  the 
fitness  for  a  particular  line  of  work  must  be  no  longer  determined  by 
the  number  of  special  courses  they  have  taken,  but  by  the  degree  of 
success  attained  in  teaching  those  particular  subjects.  I  desire  to  say 
here,  in  passing,  that  I  could  point  to  certain  class-room  teachers  of  very 
limited  education  who  have  taught  English  more  successfully  than  cer- 
tain others  who  have  fitted  themselves  especially  as  teachers  of  English. 

If  we  accept  the  proposition  that  teaching  power  is  the  power  to 
achieve  success  in  school  work,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  proceeding, 
to  define  the  term  success ;  and  from  my  point  of  view  successful  teaching 
is  represented  by  the  development  of  not  less  than  a  certain  minimum 
of  intelligence  and  efficiency  in  the  pupils.  This,  of  course,  commits  me 
to  the  stand  that  the  school  is  primarily  an  institution  of  learning,  or, 
rather,  an  institution  for  the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  hand,  which  is 
evidently  out  of  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  large  numbers  of  present- 
day  educators,  who  are  apparently  firmly  pledged  to  the  stand  that  the 
school  is  intended  primarily  as  an  institution  for  the  training  of  charac- 
ter, while  learning  is  only  of  secondary  importance.  Therefore,  in  a 
great  many  quarters,  the  suggestion  that  the  efficiency  of  a  school  must 
be  gauged,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the 
pupils  will  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  too  realistic,  and  forthwith  ruled 
out  of  court.  To  prove  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  need  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  topic  is  more  widely  discussed  in  educational 
circles  to-day  than  that  concerning  the  ways  and  means  of  estimating 
the  efficiency  of  a  teacher,  and  to  the  further  fact  that,  while  all  sorts 
of  methods  are  suggested,  no  one  who  values  his  reputation  seems  to 
have  the  courage  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  must  be  judged 
by  what  her  pupils  can  do. 

In  stating  my  standpoint  upon  this  question,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  character  development  lies  altogether  be- 
yond the  province  of  the  elementary  school.  In  fact,  if  I  could  be 
convinced  that  the  moral  influence  of  teachers  was  inversely  proportion- 
ate to  their  strength,  that  strong  teaching  tended  to  repress  the  good 
and  develop  the  bad  instinct  of  the  child,  while  weak  teaching  did  the 
reverse,  then  I  should  be  ready  to  be  converted.  But  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  this  effect,  I  shall  continue  to  believe  that  weakness  in  the 
tangible  work  of  individual  schools  must  not  be  pardoned  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  and  not  for 
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results  that  are  subject  to  demonstration,  when  they  are  really  doing 
nothing  toward  the  development  of  the  morals  which  is  not  commonl}' 
done  in  the  schools.  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  character  development 
as  a  supplement  to  efficiency  cannot  be  too  warmly  endorsed,  but  that 
character  development  as  a  substitute  for  efficiency  cannot  be  too 
strongly  denounced. 

Proceeding,  then,  upon  the  assumption  that  success  in  teaching  is 
represented  by  the  development  of  not  less  than  a  specified  minimum  of 
intelligence  and  efficiency  in  the  pupils,  our  problem  becomes  resolved 
into  three  fundamental  issues,  which  will  now  be  discussed  in  turn : 

1.  The  selection  of  an  educational  aim  capable  of  furnishing  a  theo- 
retical basis  for  the  development  of  reasonable  and  intelligible  minimum 
standards. 

2.  The  application  of  the  theory  in  practice ;  and 

3.  The  ways  and  means  of  enforcing  the  minimum  when  it  has 
been  developed. 

1.  Bearing  in  mind  that  success  is  dependent  upon  power,  the  aim, 
to  be  of  practical  value,  must  be  one  that  is  capable  of  stimulating  the 
kind  of  effort  which  is  destined  to  lead  to  the  development  of  power. 
For  this  reason  it  must  be  neither  too  low  nor  too  high.  If  it  be  too 
low,  it  will  fail  to  stimulate  effort,  because  no  special  power  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  minimum  demand.  And  if  it  be  placed  so  high  as 
to  be  altogether  beyond  the  teacher's  reach,  then  it  will  equally  fail  to 
stimulate  effort,  because  there  is  no  object  in  exerting  one's  self  in  trying 
to  grasp  the  unattainable.  The  former  would  be  represented  by  an  aim 
looking  no  higher  than  what  is  known  as  formalism ;  and  the  latter  by 
such  abstract  conceptions  as  "  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
faculties,"  "the  development  of  an  ideal  citizen,"  and  so  on,  which  seem 
to  have  no  particular  value  beyond  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  words,  with  which  pedagogy  is  so  elaborately  and  handsomely 
adorned.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  an  aim  wliitdi,  wliile  kee})ing 
us  rooted  to  terra  lirnia,  has  the  double  advantage  of  offering  the  widest 
possible  scope  to  those  who  desire  to  expand,  and  of  compelling  those  to 
exert  themselves  who  will  not  move  without  compulsion.  It  may  be 
summarized  in  two  propositions,  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  one : 
(1)  That  the  general  aim  of  elementary  education  shall  be  to  develop  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  child  to  the  full  extent  to  which  tliey  are  capa- 
ble of  development  in  the  elementary  school;  and  (2)  That  the  actual 
achievement  of  every  school  shall  be  made  to  bear  a  reasonable  relation 
to  its  possible  achievement. 
38 
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One  who  gives  but  a  cursory  glance  at  these  two  propositions  may 
see  in  them  nothing  more  than  the  familiar  strains  of  a  hackneyed 
melody.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  they  recognize  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  elementary  education,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  and  of 
progress,  two  elements  which  thus  far  have  been  enthely  overlooked : 
(1)  The  possibilities  of  elementary  education,  i.e.,  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  possible  to  develop  the  various  powers  of  the  child  under  the  limi- 
tations by  which  our  elementary  schools  are  governed ;  and  (2)  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  steps  to  see  that  all  children  receive  an  education  whose 
degree  of  excellence  shall,  at  least  in  some  measure,  approach  to  the 
best  that  can  be  given  to  them. 

The  suggested  basis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  both  fair  and  practical.  It 
is  fair  to  the  teachers  in  that  it  does  not  expect  them  to  accomplish 
anything  unreasonable.  It  is  fair  to  the  children  in  that  it  guards  their 
interests  to  the  extent  of  assuring  to  all  a  due  reward  for  their  time  and 
effort;  thus  protecting  them  from  the  probability,  as  at  present,  of  being 
consigned  to  schools  where  their  most  earnest  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  most  meagre  return.  And  it  is  practical  in  that  it  indulges  in 
no  idle  dream,  but  simply  demands  that  all  schools  laboring  under  cer- 
tain conditions  shall  apx^roach  in  degree  of  excellence  the  standards 
maintained  in  the  moderately  successful  schools  laboring  under  similar 
conditions.  It  does  not  ask,  for  example,  that  schools  in  the  slums, 
attended  by  the  children  of  foreigners,  with  unfavorable  home  surround- 
ings, shall  turn  out  work  equal  to  that  produced  in  schools  attended  by 
children  from  cultured  American  homes.  It  simply  asks  that  all  schools 
attended  largely  by  children  whose  homes  are  poor  shall  in  some  measure 
approach  the  standards  maintained  in  the  strongest  of  them;  and  that 
all  schools  attended  largely  by  children  from  cultured  homes  shall  ap- 
proach in  excellence  the  standards  maintained  in  the  best  of  these,  and 
so  on. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  no  steps  have  ever  been  taken  to  bring 
about  an  equal  distribution  of  favors  by  means  of  a  specific  demand  for 
the  maintenance  of  reasonable  standards  in  all  the  schools ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, these  institutions  have  been  permitted  to  drift  so  far  apart 
that,  barring  exceptional  children,  the  weakest  pupils  in  the  strongest 
schools  may  be  found,  grade  for  grade,  to  be  practically  equal  in  effi- 
ciency to  the  strongest  pupils  in  the  weakest  schools.  That  conditions 
of  this  nature  are  not  characteristic  of  any  particular  type  of  education, 
but  are  as  likely  to  occur  under  the  modern  as  they  are  under  the  anti- 
quated system,  may  be  made  clear  by  a  brief  explanation. 
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Under  the  traditional  system,  the  conditions  of  uniform  success  are 
lacking  because  there  is  no  demand  for  a  high  order  of  teaching.  This 
system,  it  is  true,  has  always  recognized  the  need  of  working  for  results, 
and  for  this  reason  has  never  departed  from  the  custom  of  submitting 
the  schools  to  uniform  examinations.  But  the  weakness  has  lain  in 
the  character  of  the  questions,  which  have  not  been  prepared  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  child,  but  from  that  of 
the  limitations  of  the  weaker  pupils  of  the  weaker  teachers.  Thus, 
here  the  standards,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  far  too  low,  so  low, 
indeed,  that  schools  may  be  passed  as  satisfactory  even  if  bordering  on 
demoralization. 

Even  in  communities  where  the  standards  are  low,  the  possibility 
of  finding  strong  schools  is  by  no  means  excluded,  because  principals 
who  are  naturally  strong  and  zealous  may  far  transcend  the  local  condi- 
tions. But  the  demand  being  low,  the  general  average  is  likely  to  be 
low,  and  some  schools  may  lapse  into  a  really  pitiable  condition.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  difference  between  a  school  good  enough  to  pass  and 
one  in  charge  of  an  exceptionally  strong  principal  may  be  nearly  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  school  in 
the  country.  In  fact,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
us  from  finding  so  great  a  difference  between  two  schools  in  neighboring 
districts,  almost  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other.  And  the  sys- 
tem for  which  I  contend  means  simply  such  a  change  in  conditions 
that  the  standards  will  be  set  by  the  strongest  instead  of  the  weakest 
schools,  and  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  no  school  will  be  passed  as 
satisfactory  whose  results  do  not  in  some  measure  approximate  those 
obtained  in  the  most  successful  schools. 

Now,  admitting  what  I  have  said  to  be  true  of  the  traditional  sys- 
tem, are  we  warranted  in  bringing  the  same  charge  against  the  schools 
conducted  on  modern  lines,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  development  is 
accepted  as  the  keynote  of  all  education?  My  answer  must  be  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative ;  for  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ideals  of  the 
new  education  are  very  much  higher  than  those  of  the  old  and  call  for 
a  much  higher  order  of  teaching,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  owing  to  a 
strange  delusion,  the  educators  of  the  modern  school  have  failed  to  see 
the  necessity  of  leading  their  teachers  so  to  increase  then-  power  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  higher  requii-ements.  In  a  word,  they  have  taken 
the  delusive  stand  that  the  strength  of  a  teacher  is  determined  entirely 
by  what  she  knows  and  how  she  teaches,  and  that  if  she  knows  certain 
things,  and  teaches  in  certain  ways,  she  must,  for  that  reason,  be  looked 
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upon  as  an  able  teacher,  even  if  her  pupils  should  fail  to  give  evidence 
of  special  ability  in  any  direction.  From  this  has  arisen  the  doctrine 
that  a  teacher's  success  cannot  be  estimated  by  results,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  all  uniform  examinations  should  be  abolished  and  all 
teachers  should  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing that  is  directly  subject  to  demonstration. 

Thus,  if  the  traditional  system  is  characterized  by  mechanical  aims 
and  meagre  requirements,  the  modern  system  may  be  said  to  be  charac- 
terized by  high  ideals  and  no  requirements.  In  practice,  this  means 
that  the  advantages  of  the  higher  ideals  of  the  new  education  have  been 
offset  by  the  disadvantages  of  an  absence  of  specific  demands,  so  that 
while  in  systems  with  low  ideals  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  efficient 
workers  from  doing  much  better  than  they  are  required  to  do,  in  sys- 
tems with  high  ideals,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
inefficient  workers  from  doing  much  worse  than  they  ought  to  do.  Con- 
sequently, in  testing  for  results,  we  are  apt  to  find  in  either  case  schools 
ranging  from  a  very  high  to  a  very  low  grade  of  achievement. 

Whether  the  modern  educators  are  right  in  their  claim  that  the 
children  learn  a  great  deal  more  in  the  schools  where  the  teachers  are 
not  held  responsible  for  results  than  they  do  in  the  schools  where  they 
are,  or  whether  the  people  are  right  in  contending  that  they  learn  a 
great  deal  less,  is  not  material.  The  point  at  issue  is  the  fact  that  both 
systems  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  a  principal  to  exert  himself  beyond  his  sweet  will;  so  that  under 
either  condition  the  benefit  of  development  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  natural  endowment  is  reserved  for  those  children  whose  parents, 
by  some  lucky  chance,  happen  to  reside  near  a  building  in  charge  of  a 
principal  who  has  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  maintain  a  good 
school,  while  all  other  children  are  obliged  to  accept  less,  and  some  of 
them  a  great  deal  less,  than  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  propor- 
tion of  principals  maintaining  their  classes  upon  a  reasonable  plane  of 
efficiency  varies,  of  course,  in  different  communities ;  but  if  we  should 
accept  as  standards  of  excellence  not  the  best  work  in  any  individual 
locality,  but  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  graded  schools  of  our  country  as 
a  whole,  I  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  the  proportion  of  reason- 
ably good  schools  would  be  found  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  schools. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let  us  say,  for  example,  that  the  pupils  in  a 
hundred  buildings,  selected  at  random,  had  been  subjected  to  tests  of 
power,  and  that,  when  the  results  had  been  tabulated  in  the  order  of 
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merit,  it  was  found  that  the  school  at  the  top  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  that  the  one  at  the  bottom 
had  secured  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  while  the  intermediate  variations 
were  practically  equal  on  the  scale  down.  This  would  mean  that  ten 
schools  out  of  a  hundred  had  been  able  to  pass  the  test  with  an  average 
of  over  seventy  per  cent,  and  thirty  out  of  a  hundred  with  an  average 
of  over  sixty  per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  not  be  too 
much  to  ask  that  upon  a  test  of  that  degree  of  difficulty  the  ordinary 
school  should  have  obtained  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  If  so,  then 
two-thirds  of  the  schools  examined  would  have  fallen  below  a  reason- 
able minimum,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them  very  far  below  that  stand- 
ard. This  picture  is  not  drawn  purely  from  the  imagination,  but  is 
based  on  the  tables  showing  tiie  results  of  my  tests  in  arithmetic  and 
language,  which  were  taken  in  forty  representative  schools. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  stated,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  educational 
work  can  now  compare  in  importance  with  endeavors  to  improve  our 
weak  and  demoralized  schools  until  they  shall  at  least  achieve  what 
one-third  of  our  schools  are  already  accomplishing.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  indicate  that,  in  my  opinion,  our  stronger  schools  are  now  entitled 
to  rest  on  their  laurels.  The  fact  is  that  even  these  are  studded  with 
weak  spots  whose  elimination  is  much  to  be  desired.  However,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  a  system  of  administration  which  sliould  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  endeavoring  to  elevate  our  weakest  schools  to  the 
present  standard  of  our  strongest  ones  would  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  the 
latter  as  well,  so  that  by  the  time  the  weaker  ones  had  reached  the 
goal  now  set  for  them,  the  strongest  would  have  akeady  travelled  far 
beyond,  and  thus  have  set  a  new  pace  for  those  who  were  attempting 
to  reach  them. 

It  musi  be  said  at  this  point  that,  in  estimating  the  comparative 
strength  of  schools  upon  a  basis  of  results,  due  regard  must  be  had  for 
the  relative  importance  of  different  subjects,  and  that  a  wise  discrimi- 
nation would  have  to  be  made  in  the  allotment  of  credits,  so  that  faddists 
would  be  prevented  from  concentrating  theii*  attention  upon  the  less  im- 
portant subjects  to  the  detriment  of  the  more  important  ones.  Here  it 
will  no  doubt  be  said  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  feasible,  because 
educators  do  not  agi'ee,  and  perhaps  never  will  agree,  upon  the  question 
of  relative  values.  To  this  I  reply  that  the  schools  do  not  belong  to 
the  educators,  but  to  the  people,  and  that  upon  the  question  of  relative 
values  the  people  do  not  disagree  at  all,  but  are  now,  as  they  have  always 
been,  practically  unanimous  in  the  assertion  that  the  most  important 
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subjects  in  the  curriculum  are  language,  spelling,  penmanship,  and 
arithmetic. 

Now  as  long  as  the  people  own  the  schools,  and  the  educators  are 
simply  salaried  officers,  there  is  reason  why  the  will  of  the  people  should 
prevail  even  if  their  standpoint  should  be  altogether  wrong.  But  that 
no  one  can  say  dogmatically  that  it  is  altogether  wrong  is  proved  alone  by 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  reputable  educators  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  it.  And  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  on 
the  question  at  issue  is  not  only  defensible,  but  a  great  deal  wiser  than 
they  themselves  appreciate.  They  rest  their  case  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
utility.  But  I  maintain,  in  addition,  that  the  three  R's  should  be  made 
the  basis  in  estimating  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  because  the  results  in 
these  branches  are  capable  of  presenting  the  most  tangible  evidence  of 
the  general  character  of  instruction  that  the  children  are  receiving.  As 
practically  all  our  schools  devote  enough  time  to  these  subjects  to  per- 
mit them  to  produce  a  high  order  of  results,  failure  in  them  justifies 
the  inference  of  failure  in  branches  whose  results  are  not  so  directly 
subject  to  demonstration.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  no  right  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  schools  which  have  proved  themselves  unable  to  lead 
the  children  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  numbers,  or  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  correct  and  readable  English,  have  for  that  reason  succeeded 
doubly  well  in  developing  their  aesthetic  and  scientific  interests,  or  in 
leading  them  to  appreciate  their  relation  as  individuals  to  society  as  a 
whole. 

I  therefore  maintain  that  just  as  the  development  of  character  fur- 
nishes a  highly  meritorious  supplement  to  intellectual  development  in 
elementary  education,  but  must  be  in  no  way  accepted  as  a  substitute 
therefor,  so  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  and  scientific  interests  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  addition  to  thorough  instruction  in  arith- 
metic and  English,  and  as  fully  provided  for  as  now  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum,  but  must  be  in  no  sense  accepted  as  a  substitute 
therefor.  And,  in  consequence,  I  suggest  that,  in  a  comparative  study 
of  schools,  the  three  E's  shall  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  standards, 
and  that,  while  due  credit  must  be  given  for  results  in  all  other  branches, 
no  school  shall  be  passed  as  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  results  in  these 
fail  to  meet  a  reasonable  demand. 

In  thus  placing  the  three  E's  on  a  pedestal,  I  do  not  intend  to  imply, 
as  I  have  abeady  indicated,  that  the  schools  shall  hereafter  devote  all  their 
time  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  when  a  clear  understanding  has  been  reached  as  to  what  ought  to 
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be  accomplished  in  these  branches,  even  less  time  than  now  will  be  ex- 
pended on  them.  Indeed,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  result  represents  but 
Iialf  of  the  problem  before  us,  the  other  half  being  represented  by  the 
establishment  of  maximum  limits  of  time,  which  my  researches  have 
amply  proved  to  lie  well  within  our  present  allotments.  Thus,  I  have 
shown  in  previous  articles  that  excellent  results  in  language  and  arith- 
metic may  be  obtained  by  devoting  forty-five  minutes  a  day  to  each  of 
those  subjects,  without  any  additional  study  at  home,  and,  furthermore, 
that  if  satisfactory  results  are  not  obtained  within  those  limits,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  obtained  at  all.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  when 
our  educational  work  has  once  been  properly  systematized,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  the  requirements  can  be  fully  met  if  the  total  appropriation 
for  language,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic  does  not  exceed  two 
hours  a  day. 

It  would  be  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  relative  importance  of  other  subjects,  with  a  view  to  a  wise 
distribution  of  credits;  but  when  we  look  beyond  the  three  E's,  ques- 
tions of  creed  loom  into  prominence,  and  it  would  carry  us  too  far 
in  the  present  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  philosophical  prob- 
lems. 

So  much  then  for  the  theory.  Let  us  now  look  to  its  practical 
application. 

What  has  been  stated  from  the  standpoint  of  theory  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  propositions:  (1)  That  the  aim  of  elementary 
education  shall  be  to  develop  the  higher  faculties  of  the  child  to  the 
greatest  extent  to  which  they  can  be  developed  in  the  elementary 
schools;  (2)  that  for  immediate  purposes  the  range  of  possibility  shall 
be  determined  by  the  best  results  to  be  found  in  our  schools  to-day ; 
and  (3)  that  all  schools  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
standards  in  some  measure  approaching  those  maintained  in  the  most 
successful  schools  laboring  under  similar  conditions,  and  that  none  shall 
be  permitted  to  fall  below  a  reasonable  minimum. 

Taking  these  propositions  as  a  working  basis — on  the  assumption, 
naturally,  that  efficiency  must  be  judged  by  definite  achievement — the 
practical  problem  becomes  resolved  into  these  four  questions:  (1)  Who 
shall  determine  what  the  schools  can  accomplish  and  what  they  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish?  (2)  Who  shall  decide  which 
schools  in  a  community  are,  and  which  of  them  are  not,  maintained 
upon  a  plane  of  reasonable  expectation  ?  (3)  How  can  the  facts  be  ob- 
tained upon  which  a  reasonable  minimum  may  be  based  ?  and  (4)  what 
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can  be  done  to  enforce  the  minimum  in  every  school  when  it  has  once 
been  established? 

To  the  fust  two  questions  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  duty  of 
knowing  what  can  and  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  of  knowing,  furthermore,  which  of  the  schools  are,  and 
which  are  not,  doing  satisfactory  work,  devolves,  of  course,  upon  the 
superintendent;  for  if  supervision  has  any  purpose  whatever,  it  is  to 
see  that  the  schools  are  conducted  upon  a  plane  of  reasonable  effi- 
ciency. 

If  we  accept  this  much,  we  must  also  agree  that  the  fundamental 
condition  of  successful  supervision  is  constituted  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  can  be  done ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  term  "  efficient  service  " 
can  convey  no  definite  meaning  unless  based  upon  a  clear  conception  of 
what  our  most  successful  teachers  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  And 
if  this  be  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  fundamental  condition  of  suc- 
cessful supervision  has  not  yet  come  into  being ;  for  standards  in  educa- 
tional achievement  are  as  yet  absolutely  unknown.  In  brief,  up  to 
the  present  time,  every  superintendent  has  been  simply  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  supervision  has  been  merely  a  haphazard  affair. 

In  thus  criticising  supervision,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
my  remarks  are  directed  against  our  system  of  supervision,  and  not 
against  the  superintendents  themselves,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  extremely 
earnest  and  hard-working  men.  In  a  word,  the  difficulty  does  not  lie 
with  the  supervising  officers,  but  is  due,  fundamentally,  to  the  perverted 
view  that  the  teacher's  efficiency  must  be  estimated  by  what  she  knows 
and  by  the  methods  she  employs,  and  not  by  what  she  accomplishes. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  supervising  officers  have  largely  lost  sight 
of  results,  and  have  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  observing  their  teach- 
ers at  work  and  upon  teaching  them  psychology  and  methods.  And 
this  in  turn  has  led  to  the  current  view  that  the  efficiency  of  a  superin- 
tendent must  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  visits  he  pays  to  the 
schools,  the  amount  of  psychology  he  knows,  the  number  of  teachers' 
meetings  he  holds,  the  breadth  of  his  course  of  study,  the  character  of 
his  reports,  etc.,  etc.,  while  the  actual  worth  of  supervision  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  approaches  the  educa- 
tional problem,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  it  realizes  its  purposes,  i.e., 
the  extent  to  which  the  schools  succeed  in  developing  intelligence  and 
efficiency  in  the  children ;  and  this  can  only  be  tested  by  testing  the 
intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  children. 

Proceeding    upon  the   assumption    that   the   degree  of  success  in 
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school  achievement  can  only  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  the  best  that 
can  be  done,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  have  no  absolute  basis  upon 
which  to  estimate  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  a  teacher  or  a  principal 
until  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  very 
best  that  can  be  done,  and  at  a  series  of  standards  based  thereon.  Of 
course,  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  the  absolute  best 
must  ever  remain  an  ideal  conception,  ever  advancing  as  we  approach 
it,  and  ever  eluding  pursuit.  But  setting  aside  all  lofty  ideals,  and  re- 
maining well  within  the  province  of  the  practical,  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  comparatively  easy,  to  establish  a  system  that  will  furnish  us 
with  the  means  of  relatively  distinguishing  between  strong  and  weak, 
good  and  bad,  and  of  basing  upon  these,  first,  a  series  of  ratings  which 
will  convey  in  unmistakable  terms  the  comparative  degree  of  success  of 
every  principal  and  teacher,  and,  secondly,  a  minimum  demand  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  approved  by  reasonable  and  earnest  teachers. 

In  principle  the  system  is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  merely  in 
subjecting  the  schools  from  time  to  time  to  uniform  tests — prepared 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical  knowledge,  but  strictly  from  that 
of  power — and  in  recording  and  tabulating  the  results.  The  tests  should 
be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  period  spent  by  the  children  with  any  one 
teacher,  so  that  the  work  of  each  teacher  could  be  judged  strictly  by 
the  progress  made  by  her  pupils  during  the  entire  period  that  they 
spend  in  her  room.  But  in  order  that  the  sins  of  the  teacher  may  not 
be  visited  upon  her  pupils,  the  tests  must  be  in  no  sense  regarded  as 
examinations  for  promotion.  Otherwise  few,  if  any,  of  the  pupils  of 
very  weak  teachers  would  ever  experience  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
being  promoted,  as  they  would  be  positively  unable  to  make  any  kind 
of  a  showing  on  tests  capable  of  demonstrating  their  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency.  However,  this  danger  would  be  necessarily 
avoided  by  the  fact  that  the  papers  could  not  possibly  be  marked  and 
reported  upon  until  long  after  the  promotions  had  taken  place. 

At  this  point  a  serious  objection  will  be  raised  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  teachers  would  cause  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them — even  specialists  in  moral  development — to  forget  their 
consciences  in  their  desire  to  obtain  a  good  rating,  so  that  the  class 
averages  might  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  conscientiousness  of 
the  teachers,  rather  than  directly  representative  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
pupils.  But  I  go  farther  and  say  that  weakness  of  conscience  is  but 
one  of  many  elements  that  would  have  to  be  considered  m  taking  uni- 
form tests.     A  source  of  error  of  perhaps  equal  importance  is  represented 
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by  the  fact  that  even  among  those  whose  motives  could  not  be  im- 
pugned great  irregularities  would  occur,  for  the  reason  that  different 
teachers  would  observe  diti'erent  standards  in  marking.  Some  teachers 
are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  help  giving  pupils  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  which  they  would  be  likely  to  mark  the  papers 
very  much  more  leniently  than  teachers  who  have  no  patience  with 
carelessness,  and  place  a  premium  upon  accuracy  and  precision.  Thus, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned,  and  many  others,  it  may  be  stated  that  while 
volumes  of  records  based  upon  uniform  tests  freely  conducted  and 
marked  by  teachers  would  be  as  valuable  as  any  other  records  of  the 
same  dimensions  for  use  in  starting  a  fire,  they  would  be  of  no  value 
whatever  for  scientific  purposes,  and  might  possibly  become  a  source  of 
corruption. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  nothing  is  done 
well  unless  placed  in  charge  of  some  one  who  can  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  And  who  shall  this  be  ?  Certainly  not  the  superintendent,  who 
already  has  more  burdens  to  carry  than  he  is  capable  of  handling  with 
care.  The  truth  is  that  the  necessity  of  developing  definite  standards 
in  education  has  not  yet  been  recognized,  and  that  our  school  systems 
are  not  now  prepared  to  meet  the  issue.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the 
plan  of  testing  and  recording  which  is  not  perfectly  practical  and  feasi- 
ble, nevertheless  its  application  involves  considerable  labor  of  a  kind 
heretofore  unknown,  and  for  this  provision  must  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  special  department  of  supervision  —  a  department  of  results,  in 
charge  of  a  supervisor  of  results. 

If  asked  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  undergo  the  expense,  I  must 
ask  whether  it  pays  a  railroad  or  a  commercial  house  to  keep  any  ac- 
count of  its  income.  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  results 
would  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
bookkeeping  which  would  enable  us  to  estimate  what  the  children  were 
getting  in  return  for  their  time  and  effort.  A  perfect  system  of  peda- 
gogical bookkeeping  would  involve  the  opening  of  an  account  with 
every  teacher  and  every  building,  the  respective  items  representing  the 
results  achieved  in  every  branch,  and  not  only  by  a  school  as  a  whole, 
or  a  class  as  a  whole,  but  by  each  individual  child  as  well.  Such 
records  as  these,  if  based  on  tests  of  power,  carefully  prepared,  carefully 
given,  and  followed  by  a  careful  marking  of  the  papers,  would  be  relia- 
ble records  of  the  efficiency  of  individual  teachers  and  principals ;  and 
the  tables  prepared  from  the  records,  in  the  order  of  merit,  would  show 
at  a  glance  which  of  the  teachers  and  schools  had  been  doing  efficient 
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work,  and  which  of  them  had  failed  to  achieve  a  reasonable  minimum. 
Moreover,  such  tables  would  serve  to  furnish  the  superintendent  with 
charts  enabling  him  with  open  eyes  to  direct  his  forces  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good,  instead  of  simply  following  a  routine  course  in 
the  hope  that  the  seed  he  sows  may  here  and  there  take  root. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  value  of  the  work  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  ;  for  if  due  care  should 
not  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  test  questions,  the  taking  of 
the  tests,  and  the  marking  of  the  papers,  the  scheme  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  Therefore,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  re- 
sults to  exercise  due  care  in  all  these  particulars. 

Of  the  three  points  mentioned,  the  second  and  thiid  are  matters  of 
detail,  but  the  first  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation ;  for  the 
nature  of  the  test  questions  will  be  representative  of  the  demand,  and,  as 
such,  will  direct  the  teaching  either  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction. 
I  can  see  as  clearly  as  any  one  that  under  the  proposed  system  lies  lurk- 
ing the  old  danger  of  cramming  and  drilling  for  examinations;  but 
when  a  rock  has  been  surmounted  by  danger  signals  that  can  be  seen 
and  heard  from  afar,  the  ships  know  enough  to  keep  clear  of  it,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  a  menace. 

Therefore,  if  the  dangers  of  the  examination  system  are  cramming 
and  mechanical  drill,  then  so  prepare  your  tests  that  these  will  be  of  no 
avail.  In  arithmetic,  this  may  be  "done  by  giving  all  questions  in  the 
form  of  problems,  which  call  not  only  for  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental processes,  but  for  independent  thought  as  well.  Under  these 
conditions  the  teachers  could  not  fail  to  try  to  get  then'  pupils  to 
acquire  not  merely  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  but  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  subject ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  wish  them  to  do. 
Again,  in  language  we  can  avoid  the  dangers  of  mechanical  work  by 
avoiding  all  technical  questions,  and  limiting  them  to  those  calling  for 
the  power  of  expression ;  and  if  the  teachers  should  so  direct  their  en- 
ergies as  to  lead  their  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  and 
readable  English,  then  they  would  here  also  be  doing  just  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  the  danger  of  the  examination  in  English  would  also 
have  been  turned  into  a  blessing.  And  if  the  system  should  accomplish 
no  more  than  lead  to  the  development  in  all  schools  of  a  thorough  gi-asp 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  power  to  produce  a  creditable  piece  of  work  in 
English,  clearly  and  neatly  written,  and  practically  free  from  mistakes 
in  spelling,  then  the  system  would  accomplish  infinitely  more  than  any 
other  system,  as  a  system,  has  ever  accomplished  before,  and  the  teachers 
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would  be  freer  than  they  have  ever  been  to  concentrate,  and  correlate,  and 
apperceive,  and  all  the  rest. 

I  must  confess  that  on  the  surface  the  scheme  looks  very  mechani- 
cal and  sounds  very  badly;  but  I  take  consolation  in  what  some  one 
lias  said  concerning  Wagner's  music:  "It's  a  great  deal  better  than  it 
sounds,"  If  the  questions  were  formulated  from  the  standpoint  of  power, 
the  schools  could  not  possibly  fall  back  into  the  old  routine.  The  fact  is 
that  our  good  schools  would  be  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  system, 
which  has  taken  its  cue  from  them;  and  I  confidently  believe  that 
nearly  all  strong  teachers  and  principals  would  give  it  their  heartiest 
welcome.  What  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  cannot  fail  to  do,  is  simply 
to  start  up  the  circulation  of  those  who  will  not  move  without  a  spur, 
and  to  bring  those  to  their  senses  who  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  elementary  school. 

2.  As  to  ways  and  means  of  taking  the  tests  so  that  the  papers 
could  be  labelled  "chemically  pure,"  I  have  no  panacea  to  offer;  the 
matter  being  one  that  would  have  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions.  That  the  question  should  be  raised  at  all  is  bad  enough ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  teachers  themselves  recognize  the  difficulty,  and 
look  upon  it,  more  or  less,  as  merely  a  manifestation  of  human  imper- 
fection, would  no  doubt  cause  them  to  submit  with  very  good  grace  to 
any  uniform  precautions  that  might  be  prescribed. 

3.  While  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  results  to  see 
that  due  care  was  exercised  in  preparing  the  questions  and  in  conduct- 
ing the  examinations,  still  these  matters  would  represent  mere  incidents 
in  his  work,  while  the  major  portion  of  his  time  would  be  devoted  to 
looking  after  the  results  themselves.  This  would  involve  care  in  the 
marking  of  the  papers,  which  would  have  to  be  sent  to  his  office  imme- 
diately after  collection,  and  care  in  recording  and  in  tabulating  the 
results.  The  detailed  labor  would,  of  course,  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  assistants,  who  would  have  to  be  trained  for  this  particular 
kind  of  work;  but  the  number  of  clerks  required  would  depend  upon 
how  far  the  community  was  willing  to  carry  out  the  project,  which 
could  extend  from  a  minimum  of  marking  papers  and  recording  results 
in  the  three  R's  to  a  maximum  which  knows  no  limits.  For  the  purposes 
of  supervision,  pure  and  simple,  and  limited  to  spelling,  penmanship, 
language,  and  arithmetic,  assistance  at  the  rate  of  one  clerk  for  every 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  would  probably  suffice ;  and  perhaps  one 
clerk  to  seventy-five  teachers  could  care  for  the  entire  curriculum.  But 
it  would  be  possible  to  utilize  the  work  of  the  children  for  scientific  as 
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well  as  for  supervisory  purposes,  as  it  would  represent  material,  and 
the  only  material,  competent  to  verify  pedagogical  theories,  and  the  only 
material  out  of  which  a  genuine  science  of  pedagogy  could  ever  be  con- 
structed. Naturally,  however,  work  upon  the  papers  from  a  laboratory 
standpoint  would  incur  additional  expense. 

But  aside  from  the  laboratory  idea,  the  headquarters  of  the  super- 
visor of  results  would  represent  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  counting- 
room.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  the  children  as  well  as  the  records 
being  here  assembled,  the  papers  would  serve  the  purpose  of  vouchers 
whenever  the  records  should  l^e  called  into  question  by  principals  or 
teachers  dissatisfied  with  their  ratings.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
rating  of  teachers  has  been  a  most  delicate  affair,  because  superintendents 
have  been  obliged  in  this  matter  to  judge  primarily  by  impressions,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  sustain 
charges  of  inefficiency  when  cross-examined  by  persons  not  posted  on 
pedagogical  creeds.  Under  the  proposed  arrangement,  however,  all  con- 
troversies of  this  nature  could  be  decided,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  work  on  whicli  the  rating  was  based. 

Next,  the  keeping  of  the  papers  in  conjunction  with  the  records 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  teachers  what  kind  of  work 
each  rating  implied.  This  object  could,  perhaps,  be  most  effectively  and 
economically  attained  through  a  careful  selection  of  sets  of  papers  repre- 
senting all  shades  of  differences,  from  the  best  to  the  poorest,  in  the 
work  of  each  branch  and  of  everv  Sfrade.  In  this  manner  teachers  could 
learn  to  appreciate,  as  they  could  not  in  any  other  way,  what  can  be 
accomplished  and  what  ought  to  be  accomplished ;  and  then,  by  com- 
paring the  work  of  their  own  classes  with  the  selections  before  them, 
they  could  readily  judge  for  themselves  at  what  point  in  the  scale  their 
own  results  belonged.  In  the  case  of  class  work  selected  for  general  in- 
spection, the  names  of  the  schools  as  well  as  those  of  the  pupils  should, 
for  obvious  reasons,  be  removed;  but  no  facts  of  any  kind  should  be 
withheld  from  any  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  none 
from  the  members  of  the  local  committee,  in  matters  concerning  the 
schools  of  their  own  districts;  and  teachers  who  had  failed  should  be  en- 
titled to  know  where  the  good  work  had  been  done,  so  that  they  could 
place  themselves  in  communication  with  successful  teachers,  and  try  to 
derive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  them. 

That  the  activities  of  a  department  of  results  would  serve,  in  due 
course  of  time,  to  establish  minimum  standards  is  scarcely  open  to 
doubt.     But  the  establishment  of  standards  covers  only  half  of  the  prac- 
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tical  side  of  our  problem ;  the  other  half  being  represented  by  their  en- 
forcement when  developed.     How,  then,  may  the  demand  be  enforced? 

Taking  the  various  pros  and  cons  into  consideration,  it  seems  to*  me 
that,  with  a  definite  goal  in  view,  three  factors  would  serve  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  weaker  schools  to  a  plane  of  reasonable  efficiency.  They 
are:  (1)  Self-activity  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers;  (2)  local 
school  committees ;  and  (3)  tenure  of  office  contingent  on  efficient  service. 

By  self -activity,  I  mean  improvement  resulting  from  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  the  mere  existence  of  a  specific  and  reasonable  demand. 
Among  the  principals  and  teachers  now  employed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  proportion  are  actually  unfit  for  the  positions  they 
occupy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  failure  under 
the  conditions  heretofore  existing  is  by  no  means,  in  itself,  an  indica- 
tion of  incompetence,  and  that  among  those  who  have  failed  a  great 
many  could  readily  have  succeeded  if  their  energies  had  been  properly 
utilized.  In  some  such  instances,  perhaps  fehe  majority,  failure  has 
been  due  simply  to  the  absence  of  standards,  i.e.,  to  the  fact  that  the 
principals  have  had  no  idea  of  the  capacity  of  children,  and  have  been 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  their  pupils  were  doing  very  well, 
when,  in  truth,  they  were  doing  very  badly.  Next,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  the  principals  have  been  led  astray  either  by  the  belief  that  re- 
sults are  unimportant  or  in  working  out  theories  that  won't  work  out. 

Thus,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  minimum 
demand,  and  of  a  permanent  educational  exhibit  at  iieadquarters  capable 
of  illustrating  the  nature  of  that  demand,  would,  in  a  large  number  of 
ca.ies,  suffice  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  first  to  be  affected 
by  the  stimulus  would  no  doubt  be  those  who  had  an  unselfish  desire  to 
do  the  best  they  could  for  their  pupils ;  the  next  would  be  those  whose 
personal  pride  would  cause  them  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  procession; 
and,  finally,  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  competition  into  school 
work  would  touch  the  chords  of  ambition,  and  catch  a  great  many  addi- 
tional ones. 

Thus,  if  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  demand  would  serve  to 
set  in  motion  such  springs  of  action  as  desire,  pride,  and  ambition,  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  many  of  those  who  had  heretofore  failed  would 
in  the  future  succeed  solely  through  the  influence  of  self-activity. 
However,  in  order  that  these  various  motives  could  be  relied  upon  to 
play  their  part,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  principals  and  teachers 
to  know  that  what  they  were  doing  was  being  duly  appreciated. 
Therefore,  we  should  be  obliged  to  fortify  the  demand  for  good  work  by 
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introducing  into  the  administration  a  body  of  persons  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  take  an  interest  and  a  pride  in  the  schools,  and  to  bring 
them  in  close  touch  with  the  citizens.  Heretofore  most  of  our  edu- 
cational evils  have  been  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  failed 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  schools.  However,  this  ajjathy  has 
not  been  the  fault  of  the  people,  but  that  of  the  educators  themselves, 
who  have  thus  far  spoken  in  a  language  which  laymen  have  been  unable 
to  understand,  while  a  department  of  results  would  make  that  language 
intelligible  to  them,  and  serve  to  bridge  over  a  chasm  which  until  now 
has  been  altogether  unfathomable. 

The  existence,  at  the  central  office,  of  records  showing  the  compara- 
tive standing  of  every  school  in  the  community  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
among  intelligent  parents  a  desii-e  to  know  how  the  standing  of  the  school 
attended  by  their  own  children  compared  with  that  of  other  schools. 
To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  gratify  this  desire,  as  well  as  indirectly 
to  exert  a  moral  influence  on  the  schools  that  are  dearest  to  them,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  representatives  clothed 
with  the  authority  to  examine  the  records,  and  to  whom  they  could  apply 
for  information  and  advice.  I  should,  therefore,  suggest  a  division  of 
the  system  into  districts  containing,  say,  three  buildings  each,  and  the 
establishment  of  district  committees,  composed  of  three  members,  elected 
by  the  people,  those  only  being  eligible  who  should  have  resided  in  the 
district  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  should  have  children  of  their 
own  attending  the  schools. 

To  what  extent  the  moral  influence  of  the  existence  of  a  department 
of  results,  fortified  by  the  sympathetic  vigilance  of  the  people,  would 
suffice  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  say ;  but, 
basing  an  estimate  on  my  personal  knowledge  of  schools  and  school 
people,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  the  combination  would  prove  effective  in  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
of  our  present  failures,  and,  therefore,  that  the  actual  problem  would 
soon  become  so  far  reduced  that  om*  attention  could  be  concentrated 
entirely  upon  probably  not  over  one-thiixl  of  our  total  number  of  schools. 

And  what  could  be  done  with  the  vexatious  thii-d  ?  From  a  strictly 
commercial  or  a  scientific  point  of  view,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
rights  of  the  child,  the  question  presents  no  difficulty  whatever,  as  the 
cardinal  remedy  is  obviously  that  of  tenure  of  office  contingent  upon 
efficient  service.  But  as  the  dismissal  of  principals  and  teachers  is  al- 
ways equivalent  to  banishing  them  from  the  community,  and  not  infre- 
quently to  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  earning  a  living  wage,  it  is 
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evident  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  transients,  it  should  not  be  applied 
until  all  other  expedients  had  failed.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  the 
citizens  should  be  granted  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  the  selection 
of  a  building,  so  that  no  child  could  be  forced  to  attend  a  school  which 
was  not  maintained  upon  a  plane  of  reasonable  efficiency ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  freedom  of  the  entire  system,  the  parents  should  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  at  least  between  any  one  of  the  three  buildings  in  their 
own  district.  As  the  question  of  choice  would  then  naturally  serve  to 
place  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  par- 
ents, the  central  authorities  should  make  it  a  point  to  induce  especially 
competent  principals  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  in  those  districts 
where  th^e  majority  of  the  parents  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  discriminating  selection. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  once  more  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
system  herein  proposed  has  the  advantage  of  introducing  enough  definite- 
ness  into  school-work  to  afford  the  plain  people  an  opportunity  to  take 
that  intelligent  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  which  has 
so  long  seemed  desirable.  On  first  consideration,  the  question  of  ex- 
pense cannot  fail  to  militate  against  its  adoption,  although  this  obstacle 
would  not  be  difficult  to  overcome,  if  an  increase  of  two  or  three  per 
cent  in  the  appropriation  for  the  schools  would  be  made  to  increase  their 
efficiency  by  fifty  per  cent.  But  ultimately  the  issue  must  be  decided 
upon  the  merits  of  the  plan  itself.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  the 
scheme  appears  attractive  not  only  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  in  this 
paper,  but  for  any  number  of  additional  ones  which  I  have  been  here  un- 
able to  mention,  and  which  open  up  possibilities  for  the  realization  of  edu- 
cational ideals  far  beyond  our  present  conception.  For  example,  in  the 
present  article  I  have  touched  simply  upon  the  development  of  stand- 
ards from  the  side  of  the  schools  of  individual  communities,  while  the 
community  itself  is  but  an  atom  in  a  universal  system  in  which  the 
central  position  is  occupied  by  the  child,  whose  possibilities  recognize 
no  municipal  limits.  However,  as  no  one  is  able  to  form  an  unpre- 
judiced view  of  the  merits  of  a  scheme  of  his  own  invention,  I  must 
submit  the  case  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  reader. 

In  thus  placing  the  case  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  able  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment,  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  no  one 
who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  plan  to  give  it  careful  consideration 
should  hesitate  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  versed 
in  pedagogical  problems,  for,  whichever  side  he  may  choose  to  espouse, 
he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  party.     If  he  should  feel  inclined  to 
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believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  results  would  cause 
all  ideals  to  fly  out  of  the  window  and  serve  to  convert  the  schools  into 
worse  machines  than  they  have  ever  been,  he  would  undoubtedly  find 
himself  allied  with  large  numbers  of  educators  whose  motives  could  not 
be  impugned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  prefer  to  take  the  side 
of  the  writer,  he  would  find  himself  in  the  company  of  numbers  of 
school  people  of  equal  rank  wlio  feel  that  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
system  as  I  have  described  would  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  blow  at  ideal- 
ism, but  would,  on  the  contrary,  afford  the  schools  an  opportunity  in 
some  measure  to  realize  ideals  which  until  now  have  been  stored  away 
on  the  shelves  of  our  pedagogical  libraries.  Consequently,  upon  the 
question  before  us,  the  position  occupied  by  educators  is  similar  to  that 
of  expert  witnesses  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  possible  for  either  side  to 
furnish  expert  testimony  ad  libitum,  but  which  is  ultimately  decided  by 
a  jury  composed  of  ordinary  business  men. 

J.  M.  KiCE. 
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It  is  often  well  to  begin  one's  subject  with  a  profession  of  faith.  I 
will  therefore  preface  these  few  recollections  of  a  great  man's  life  by 
saying  boldly  now,  what  I  have  always  felt  and  thought,  that  in  my 
opinion  Herbert  Spencer  possessed  the  finest  brain  and  the  most  marvel- 
lous intellect  ever  yet  vouchsafed  to  human  being. 

The  profoundest  test  of  intellect  is  grasp.  How  much  can  the  man 
hold?  How  much  can  he  picture  and  image  of  the  universe?  How 
much  can  he  mirror  of  the  illimitable  cosmos,  material  and  spiritual, 
knowable  or  unknowable  ?  How  much  can  he  realize  the  abstruse  rela- 
tion between  its  two  antithetical  but  complementary  sides?  That  is 
how  to  judge  in  any  deeper  and  wider  sense  of  a  brain  and  its  capacity. 
I  was  talking  once  in  a  London  drawing-room  with  Cotter  Morison  and 
a  famous  and  able  literary  hostess.  I  happened  to  say,  as  I  say  now, 
that  Spencer  seemed  to  me  by  far  the  greatest  mind  I  had  ever  met 
with.  "What?"  cried  the  lady,  surprised;  "would  you  put  him  above 
George  Eliot?"  To  me,  I  confess,  the  question  seemed  almost  ludi- 
crous. Imaginative  work  is  beautiful  and  attractive,  just  as  artistic 
work  is ;  but  to  suppose  it  can  be  put  on  a  par,  so  far  as  the  measure  of 
intellect  is  concerned,  with  scientific  or  philosophic  work  seems  to  me 
to  betoken  a  certain  lack  of  just  standards  of  capacity.  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
is  great  in  its  way ;  and  its  way  is  just  as  incommensurate  with  the 
greatness  of  the  "  Principia  "  or  of  the  "  Principles  of  Biology  "  as  is  the 
greatness  of  the  Transfiguration  or  the  Venus  of  Melos.  But  if  we 
want  to  measure  minds,  as  minds,  one  against  another,  I  say  fearlessly 
that  scientific  and  philosophic  grasp  is  the  one  true  standard  of  the 
highest  attainment,  and  that  no  man  who  ever  yet  trod  our  planet  gave 
proof  of  such  mastery  in  both  these  lines  as  Herbert  Spencer. 

That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him  in  everything. 
On  the  contrary,  especially  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  I  think  he  went 
often  grievously  wrong,  more  particularly  in  his  social  and  political 

'  This  article  was  written  in  1894,  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  not  be 
puhlialied  during  Herbert  Spencer's  lifetime.     The  author  himself  died  in  1899. 
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thinking.  No  man  who  pretends  to  think  at  all  could  possihly  pin  him- 
self down  to  echo  exactly  all  the  opinions  of  another  thinker.  Spencer 
enunciated  in  his  day  many  thousand  jjropositions  on  every  possible 
subject  from  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  Cosmos  down  to  the  proper 
shape  of  jugs  and  the  English  poor-laws;  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
else  could  follow  him  implicitly  in  every  one  of  these  multifarious  judg- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  I,  but  almost  all  those  who  had 
learnt  most  from  him,  and  been  most  profoundly  impressed  by  his  early 
teaching,  saw  reason  to  dissent  from  him  on  a  large  number  of  subjects 
in  his  later  period.  But  that  did  not  and  does  not  alter  my.  opinion  of 
the  man  and  his  gigantic  intellect.  I  regard  him  still,  as  I  always  re- 
garded him,  on  the  intellectual  side,  with  the  profoundest  reverence. 
No  man  ever  formulated  so  large  a  number  of  new  and  brilliant  truths ; 
no  man  ever  correlated  all  the  facts  of  the  universe,  physical  and  spir- 
itual, into  so  magnificent,  so  consistent,  and  so  profound  a  synthesis. 

*"0n  the  intellectual  side,"  I  said  just  above ;  and  I  said  it  advisedly : 
for  emotionally,  it  must  be  admitted,  Spencer's  soul  was  less  richly 
endowed  than  many  I  have  met  with.  It  was  almost  necessarily  so. 
Nothing  great  can  be  produced  either  by  nature  or  by  man  without  con- 
siderable specialization.  And  even  the  prince  of  generalists  himself  was 
yet  in  this  sense  a  specialist,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  a  specialized 
product.  Nature,  in  making  him,  had  concentrated  all  her  energies,  so 
to  speak,  on  intellect.  And  she  succeeded  wonderfully.  He  was  pure 
intellect,  and  little  more  :  the  apotheosis  of  reason  in  a  human  organism. 
An  only  child,  and  therefore  destitute,  to  start  with,  of  the  affectionate 
family  life  of  brothers  and  sisters,  he  never  married,  and  so  never  knew 
the  softening  influence  of  wife  and  children.  Most  of  his  adult  life 
was  passed  in  the  practical  solitude  of  a  boarding-house,  where  human 
atoms  clash  without  mixing;  and  he  had  very  few  friends  who  knew 
him  really  intimately.  To  hear  him  speak  of  the  women  whom  he 
might  once  conceivably  have  married  was  almost  funny ;  his  words  dis- 
play ed  such  an  unconscious  absence  of  all  those  pressing  personal  mo- 
tives which  drive  most  men  into  marriage.  I  doubt  if  he  was  ever 
really  in  love ;  certainly  he  spoke  of  women  lilve  one  who  had  never 
known  that  imperious  passion.  He  discussed  tlie  pros  and  cons  of  a 
proposed  affection  with  the  coolness  which  most  men  bring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  a  business  partner.  I  do  not  intend  in  this  article,  how- 
ever, largely  to  discuss  Herbert  Spencer  the  philosopher;  it  is  Herbert 
Spencer  the  man  to  whose  salient  traits  I  shall  chiefly  address  myself. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  the  great  thinker  was  like  in  his  deepest 
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moments  can  turn  to  his  works ;  they  have  the  "  Biology  "  and  the 
"  Psychology  " ;  if  they  will  not  hear  them,  neither  will  they  hear  though 
Spencer  rose  from  the  dead.  And  I  shall  throw  my  remarks  into  the 
colloquial  shape  of  a  personal  history  of  our  intercourss  —  which  is, 
after  all,  the  only  true  form  of  biograph3^  "  Spencer  as  I  knew  him  " 
should  be  the  title  of  my  article.  I  will  give  the  impression  he  pro- 
duced upon  me,  who  knew  him  well;  all  anybody  can  give,  after  all,  is 
somebody's  impression. 

My  personal  connection  with  Spencer  began  in  1874.  I  was  then 
a  professor  in  an  abortive  little  government  college  at  Spanish  Town; 
Jamaica.  From  a  very  early  age  I  had  been  a  reader  of  Spencer  —  had 
drunk  him  in,  to  say  the  truth,  "at  the  pores  "  from  childhood  upward. 
My  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  Canada,  had  been  a  great  admirar 
of  the  cosmic  philosopher,  and  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Derby,  where 
Spencer  then  lived,  on  purpose  to  visit  him.  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  I  had  devoured  "  First  Principles "  and  the  "  Principles  of  Bi- 
ology " ;  and  in  the  solitude  of  Jamaica,  where  no  man  cared  for  any  of 
these  things  —  which  were  neither  rum  nor  sugar  —  I  read  the  "  Psy- 
chology "  many  times  over.  Fired  with  my  reading,  I  wrote  an  ode  to 
Spencer,  which- 1  printed  some  twenty  years  later  in  my  little  volume 
of  "The  Lower  Slopes,"  where  the  curious  may  find  it.  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  egotistical,  I  mention  all  these  details,  because  they  are  essen- 
tial to  a  comprehension  of  what  I  have  hereafter  to  relate ;  they  show 
the  manner  of  Spencer's  dealing  with  one  stray  waif  of  humanity,  which 
may  be  accepted  to  some  extent  as  a  measure  of  his  relations  with  all 
the  rest.  When  I  had  finished  the  verses,  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
"  Why  not  send  them  to  Spencer  ? "  I  did  so,  and  anxiously  awaited  the 
reply.  I  was  then  quite  an  unknown  young  man;  I  had  published 
nothing;  and  I  was  eager  to  see  what  Spencer  would  say  to  me.  I  did 
not  know  at  the  time  how  writers  are  pestered  by  futile  communica- 
tions from  unknown  correspondents,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  so 
to  intrude  upon  the  leisure  of  a  philosopher,  and  least  of  all  on  the  lei- 
sure of  one  so  jealously  and  exactly  individualist  as  Spencer.  I  learnt 
later  that  he  usually  made  short  work  of  self-introduced  letter-writers. 
But,  somehow,  my  verses  succeeded "  in  pleasing  him ;  and  some  six 
weeks  later  —  by  return  of  post,  that  is  to  say  —  I  received  the  follow- 
ing very  kindly  letter : 

38  Queen's  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
10  December,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir  :  —  Your  letter  and  its  enclosure  are  so  unusual  in  their  kinds,  that 
ordinary  forms  of  response  seem  scarcely  appropriate.     Fitly  to  acknowledge  so 
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strong  an  expression  of  sympathy  is  a  task  for  which  I  find  myself  quite  unpre- 
pared. 

Naturally  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find,  here  and  there,  one  who  recognizes  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  work  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life — the  more  grateful 
because  there  are  few  who  have  the  breadth  of  view  for  seeing  more  than  the  particu- 
lar applications  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.  Excepting  only  my  friends  Professors 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  my  American  friends  Professor  Fiske  and  Professor  You- 
mans  (editor  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  ")  I  know  none,  personall3%  who  have 
from  the  beginning  seen  the  general  purpose  which  runs  through  the  System  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy.  Apart  from  other  reasons,  your  letter  is  pleasant  to  me  as 
implying  that,  even  in  remote  regions,  there  are  others,  unknown  to  me,  having  that 
mental  kinship  which  is  shown  by  a  wider  comprehension  than  that  of  the  specialist. 

Respecting  the  sentiment  expressed  in  your  verses  it  is  scarcely  proper  for  me 
to  say  anything;  unless  to  disclaim  a  merit  so  high  as  that  ascribed.  I  am  not  de- 
barred, however,  from  expressing  an  opinion  respecting  the  rendering  of  the  ideas, 
which  seems  to  me  admirable,  alike  in  its  choice  of  language,  and  in  the  music  of 
the  versification,      , 

I  may  add  that  the  effect  of  your  eulogy  is  rather  the  reverse  of  that  which  at 
first  sight  might  be  anticipated ;  the  effect  being  to  produce  a  renewed  sense  of  the 
incongruity,  which  in  all  cases  exists  more  or  less,  between  the  author  as  manifested 
in  his  works,  and  the  author  as  he  actually  exists. 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Spencer. 

The  letter  was  written,  as  most  often,  by  an  amanuensis,  and  only 
signed  by  Spencer  himself.  Naturally,  it  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
A  young  writer  is  proud  to  be  so  recognized  by  a  recognized  genius  — 
laiidari  a  laudato.  There,  however,  matters  between  us  rested  for  the 
next  two  years.  But  I  had  reason  to  know,  meanwhile,  that  Spencer 
was  flattered  by  my  verses;  for  he  sent  them  on  to  Youmans  in  New 
York;  and,  through  Youmans,  they  got  printed  in  the  American  papers. 
Friends  in  the  States  sent  me  copies  of  the  journals  which  contained 
them  to  Jamaica ;  and  so  I  learnt  that  Spencer  had  thought  them  worth 
disseminating. 

In  1876  I  returned  to  England,  "abolished."  My  college  had  failed, 
and  I  was  flung  upon  literature.  One  of  my  first  thoughts,  after  meat 
and  raiment,  was  to  go  and  see  Spencer.  When  I  reached  London,  I 
called  upon  him.  I  had  preserved  his  letter,  but  had  not  got  it  with 
me.  I  remembered  the  address  was  Queen's  Gardens,  but  I  had  for- 
gotten the  number.  "Never  mind,"  said  I  to  myself;  "everybody  will 
know  it."  Arrived  at  Queen's  Gardens,  I  asked  fi'om  house  to  house, 
did  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  live  there?  Imagine  the  result,  oh  cultivated 
Boston,  oh  eager  Chicago!  The  supercilious  British  footmen  eyed  me 
with  suspicion:  "Spencer?  Spencer?  never  heerd  such  a  name ;  might, 
perhaps  be  at  the  boarding-house."  I  tried  the  policeman.  "Spencer? 
no,  nobody.     Must  have  come  to  the  wrong  address."     Great  Heavens, 
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I  thought,  could  this  happen  anywhere  else  in  the  world  but  in  England  ? 
The  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  drew  breath,  the  maximum  brain  on 
earth,  is  living  in  this  square  —  and  not  a  soul  in  the  place  has  ever 
even  heard  of  him.  It  was  clear  that  the  name  awakened  no  echo  in 
these  dense  British  heads;  to  ask  for  Herbert  S23encer  in  his  own  street 
was  like  asking  for  Jones,  Brown,  or  Kobinson.  And,  indeed,  to  the 
last,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  relatively  small  place  in 
men's  minds  which  was  apparently  filled  by  tlie  greatest  thinker  of  this 
or  any  other  epoch. 

At  last  I  found  the  house ;  but  Spencer  was  away.  I  left  a  card, 
and  wrote  a  little  later,  requesting  the  favor  of  an  interview.  I  got  a 
gracious  reply;  would  I  come  and  lunch  with  him?  I  accepted,  of 
course,  all  agog  at  the  privilege.  On  the  day  appointed  I  called  at  the 
house  in  Queen's  Gardens.  A  tall  thin  man,  very  spruigy  of  step  and 
bland  of  countenance,  rose  from  his  easy-chair  to  greet  me.  It  was  the 
famous  easy-chair,  built  on  anatomical  principles  to  fit  his  figure.  At 
first  sight,  his  appearance  was  distinctly  disappointing.  There  are  great 
men  who  look  their  greatness  the  moment  you  see  them  —  for  example, 
George  Meredith.  Spencer  did  not.  You  would  say,  at  a  cursory 
glance,  the  confidential  clerk  of  an  old  house  in  the  City.  Afterward, 
when  I  got  to  know  him  better,  I  saw  there  was  far  more  in  the  face 
than  that;  indeed,  though  always  disappointing,  it  mirrored  in  some 
respects  the  idiosyncrasy  behind  it.  It  was  serene  and  placid.  It  took 
life  calmly.  The  forehead  was  magnificent,  showing  massive  thinking 
power ;  but  the  lower  half  of  the  face,  which  most  of  all  expresses  emo- 
tion, was  poor  and  ill-developed.  If  you  iield  up  your  hand  so  as  to 
screen  the  lower  part  and  to  see  only  the  noble  and  expansive  brow, 
you  would  say,  "  What  a  glorious  head !  "  If  you  held  it  so  as  to 
screen  the  forehead  and  see  only  the  chin  and  mouth,  you  would  say, 
"What  a  feebly  endowed  emotional  nature!"  But  one  great  charm 
Spencer  always  possessed,  especially  in  those  earlier  days  —  a  clear  and 
silvery  voice,  only  surpassed  within  my  recollection  by  Edmund  Gosse's 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt' s.  The  enunciation,  in  particular,  had  a  beautiful 
distinctness,  every  syllable  being  uttered,  and  its  due  value  being  given 
to  each.  This  cultivated  peculiarity  remained  with  him  to  the  end, 
though  later  in  life,  when  the  pessimism  of  old  age  took  hold  of  him 
and  soured  him,  the  silvery  tone  was  sometimes  lost  in  a  certain  suspi- 
cion of  querulousness. 

Another  point  which  I  noted  at  once  was  the  perfect  smoothness  of 
the  philosopher's  forehead,  without  a  single  wrinkle  in  it.     Long  after. 
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George  Eliot  asked  him  how  this  came  to  pass  in  a  man  who  had 
thought  so  deeply  and  so  widely.  "I  don't  know,"  said  Spencer,  "unless 
it  be  that  I  never  in  my  life  bothered  myself  to  think  deliljerately  about 
anything.  My  thoughts  come  of  themselves;  and  only  when  I  have 
finished  my  constructive  work  in  any  direction  do  I  begin  to  write 
upon  it.  But  I  never  sat  down,  like  Mill,  to  study  up  a  subject.  I 
read  what  I  clioose,  and  assimilate  what  I  need  from  it."  And,  indeed, 
I  noticed  thenceforth  that  the  lines  on  his  face  to  the  end  were  all  those 
quiet  horizontal  lines  which  result  from  the  attitude  of  attentive  obser- 
vation, not  those  aggressive  perpendicular  lines  which  result  from  worry. 

I  had  a  pleasant  visit.  I  apologized  for  my  intrusion ;  and  Spencer 
answered  me  with  that  gracious  smile  of  his  that  he  recognized  my 
claim  upon  some  share  of  his  time  as  far  better  than  that  of  many  others 
who  trespassed  on  it  more  readily.  AVhen  I  left,  lie  asked  me  to  call 
again ;  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  close  friendship. 

A  year  or  two  later  I  came  to  live  in  London.  Thenceforth  I  saw 
a  good  deal  at  many  times  of  "the  Philosopher,"  as  we  who  knew  him 
always  called  him.  He  was  living  still  in  the  boarding-house  in 
Queen's  Gardens,  where  he  dwelt  for  twenty  years.  But  he  only  break- 
fasted and  lunched  in  the  house.  His  work  was  all  done  in  a  bare  little 
room,  lined  round  with  books,  which  he  hired  over  a  milkshop  in  Bays- 
water,  and  the  address  of  which  he  kept  secret  even  from  tlie  lady  who 
kept  the  boarding-house,  in  order  that  the  servants  might  be  able 
truthfully  to  say  they  "didn't  know  where  Mr.  Spencer  was,"  to  people 
who  called  during  his  working  hours.  Here  he  used  to  retii'e  after 
breakfast  with  his  secretary  or  short-hand  writer,  and  dictate  his  letters 
as  well  as  such  portion  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  as  he  was  then  en- 
gaged upon.  He  paid  me  the  rare  compliment,  however,  of  giving  me 
the  address  of  this  secret  study,  as  well  as  entrusting  me  with  the 
mystic  password  which  alone  secured  an  enti-ance  to  his  philosophic 
laboratory. 

In  the  afternoons  he  usually  walked  down  to  the  Athenreum  Club, 
at  the  corner  of  Pall  ]\Iall  and  Waterloo  Place,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  walked  across  the  Park,  and  I  often  accompanied  him.  He 
was  fond  of  gi'eenery  and  hated  the  streets;  but  still,  in  his  way,  he 
was  a  thorough -going  Londoner,  and  never  felt  happy  far  away  from  the 
club  and  the  billiard -table.  His  devotion  to  billiards,  indeed,  often 
astonislied  outsiders,  who  clung  to  the  old  and  foolish  idea  that  a  philoso- 
pher necessarily  means  a  stoic.  "You  can  promise  me  a  good  table," 
he  said  to  me  once  when  I  was  ur^incj  him  to  visit  a  mutual   friend  — • 
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ay,  I  will  say  "mutual "  —  "yes,  that's  all  very  well;  but  can  you  prom- 
ise me  a  good  player  ? "  A  distinguished  French  psychologist  was  im- 
mensely surprised  when,  calling  once  at  the  Athenaeum  and  asking  for 
the  philosopher,  whom  he  had  not  yet  met,  he  was  ushered  into  a  room 
where  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  stood  leaning  over  a  billiard-table. 
"That  is  not  Mr.  Spencer!"  he  cried.  "Yes,"  said  the  servant;  "Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer."  "Well,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  visitor,  "if  I  had 
not  seen  it  with  my  own  very  eyes,  I  would  never  have  believed  it !  " 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  like  manner,  was  no  less  surprised  to  hear  the 
greatest  living  thinker  call  out  to  a  steward  on  board  an  Atlantic  liner, 
"You've  brought  me  Cheddar;  I  asked  for  Cheshire."  That  a  philoso- 
pher should  be  particular  about  his  cheese  seemed  to  Mr.  Carnegie  in- 
credible. But  indeed  in  all  such  matters  of  every-day  life  Spencer  was 
not  only  particular  but  extremely  exacting. 

A  story  is  told  about  his  fondness  for  billiards,  which,  whether  true 
or  not,  is  at  least  most  characteristic.  He  once  met  an  officer  from  the 
Senior  United  Service  Club  —  which,  owing  to  the  annual  cleaning, 
was  then  receiving  the  hospitality  of  the  Athenaeum  —  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  his  own  club,  and  incontinently  challenged  him  to  a  game  of  a 
hundred  up.  The  officer  accepted.  Spencer  led  off,  and  made  a  miss 
in  baulk.  The  officer  then  played,  and  —  ran  out  his  hundred  at  a 
break.  Spencer,  says  the  legend,  instantly  put  up  his  cue  in  the  stand, 
and  observed  solemnly  in  his  sententious  voice :  "  Some  acquaintance 
with  games  of  skill  becomes  a  cultivated  mind,  but  mastery  such  as 
yours  bespeaks  a  wasted  youth.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  very 
good  morning."  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  story  is  true  or 
false;  it  gives  at  any  rate  an  admirable  example  of  Spencer's  conversa- 
tional style,  which  was  almost  as  concise  and  clear-cut  as  his  writing. 
Every  word  told,  and  every  clause  was  balanced.  It  was  the  speech  of 
a  man  accustomed  to  think  and  write  with  the  rigorous  logicality  of  a 
proposition  in  Euclid.  I  have  heard  fools  laugh  at  Spencer's  style. 
That  was  because  they  did  not  understand  that  there  are  styles  and 
styles,  beyond  their  comprehension.  A  style  is  an  instrument,  an  or- 
gan on;  and  that  is  a  good,  style  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  object  its 
author  proposes  to  himself.  Now,  Spencer's  style,  both  in  speech  and 
writing,  was  one  of  the  most  highly  elaborated  and  perfectly  adapted 
instruments  ever  invented  by  a  human  brain  for  a  particular  purpose. 
It  did  all  that  was  wanted  of  it  with  admirable  force,  precision,  and 
economy.  To  complain  that  it  lacked  picturesqueness  or  ornamental 
relief  is  to  complain  that  a  geometrical  diagram  is  not  a  fresco  by  Era 
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Angelico,  or  that  a  treatise  on  algebra  does  not  recall  the  imaginative 
wealth  of  a  Shelley  or  a  Victor  Hugo. 

If  you  wish  for  a  rough  gauge  of  a  man's  intelligence,  Spencer  used 
often  to  say,  you  cannot  find  a  better  one  than  to  observe  the  proportion 
which  personalities  bear  to  generalities  in  his  conversation.  Judged  by 
this  test  Spencer  would  have  come  out  easily  first  of  all  the  men  I  have 
ever  tallied  with.  During  twenty  years  of  intercourse,  I  can  hardly  re- 
member hearing  him  speak  of  an  individual  except  for  some  practical 
purpose,  or  else  to  illustrate  some  general  principle.  His  talk  was  of 
generalities.  He  generalized  incessantly ;  almost  everything  he  said  was 
a  generalization.  If  you  remarked  it  was  a  fine  day,  Spencer  would 
answer :  "  Yes ;  anticyclonic  conditions  like  those  of  yesterday  seldom 
break  up  without  warning  of  the  advent  of  a  depression  from  westward." 
If  you  observed  that  Mrs.  Jones  was  a  pretty  woman,  Spencer  would 
reply:  "Her  father  was  a  West  Highlander,  and  her  mother  an  Irish- 
woman ;  and  intermarriage  between  Highlanders  and  Irish  almost  always 
produces  physically  handsome  but  intellectually  inferior  children."  I 
often  used  to  wonder,  when  I  uttered  some  most  commonplace  state- 
ment, what  universal  principle  or  philosophic  remark  it  would  draw  forth 
from  Spencer,  and  I  was  seldom  disappointed.  George  Eliot  once  made 
a  good  repartee  to  him  on  one  such  occasion.  The  talk  had  turned  on 
fly-fishing ;  and  she  asked  Spencer,  who  was  a  devoted,  though  not  I  be- 
lieve a  very  successful,  fly-fisher,  what  sort  of  fly  he  preferred  to  fish 
with.  "Oh,"  said  the  philosopher,  "I  lay  little  stress  on  the  particular 
kind  of  fly ;  I  make  my  own ;  and  all  I  aim  at  is  to  give  what  the  fish 
expects  —  the  vague  representation  of  an  insect  fluttering  about  over 
the  surface  of  the  water."  "I  see,"  said  George  Eliot;  "you're  so  fond 
of  generalizing  that  you  fish  with  a  generalization. "  Which  in  point  of 
fact  was  exactly  what  he  did  do. 

This  ingrained  habit  of  igaoring  trifles  and  mere  personal  gossip, 
while  attaching  himself  to  what  was  most  central  and  important  in  the 
topic  under  discussion,  made  Spencer's  conversation  the  most  instruc- 
tive, and  in  a  deep  sense  the  most  interesting,  that  I  have  ever  listened 
to.  Eools  found  it  dull,  no  doubt.  It  was  certainly  not  brilliant,  as 
"Society  "  understands  brilliancy.  But  it  was  full  of  meat  —  weighty, 
pregnant,  suggestive.  His  opinion  on  all  subjects  was  always  worth 
hearing ;  you  might  agree  with  it  or  you  might  combat  it,  but  you  could 
not  afford  to  ignore  it.  We  differed  on  many  things,  and  we  talked  our 
differences  out,  sometimes  with  considerable  warmth ;  but  I  never  remem- 
ber discussing  any  point  on  whicli  we  varied  without  retiring  from  the 
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discussion  a  little  less  certain  of  my  own  opinion  than  when  I  started,  and 
a  little  more  inclined  to  admit  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  Spen- 
cer's side  of  the  question.  He  did  one  always  the  profound  benefit  of 
compelling  one  to  reopen  questions  which  one  thought  closed  for  one's 
own  mind  forever. 

During  most  of  these  years  Spencer  was  engaged  on  the  "Principles 
of  Sociology."  He  worked  at  the  book  as  steadily  as  his  health,  then 
already  impaired,  would  permit  him;  but  his  mode  of  work  was  easy- 
going and  desultory.  He  never  wrote  down  anything,  he  told  me,  till 
he  had  it  quite  ready  for  production  in  his  own  mind ;  and  then  he  dic- 
tated it  witli  perfect  ease  in  that  lucid  philosophical  style  of  which  he 
was  so  perfect  a  master.  "The  style  alone  costs,"  he  said.  Often  he 
would  go  out  with  his  short-hand  writer  imder  the  shade  of  the  trees  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  there  pour  forth,  sentence  by  sentence,  one  of 
those  weighty  sections  in  his  magnificent  system.  If  I  were  writing 
mainly  for  Englishmen,  indeed,  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  dare  to 
express  myself  with  such  frank  admiration  for  the  greatest  thinker  our 
planet  has  ever  known ;  for  it  is  the  fashion  now  in  England  for  inferior 
minds  to  sneer  at  Spencer.  A  generation  which  has  unconsciously  im- 
bibed the  sum  and  substance  of  his  evolutionary  doctrines,  in  their  more 
popular  aspect,  and  which  is  wholly  incapable  of  ever  understanding  his 
wider  philosophical  and  psychological  views,  thinks  it  fine  to  laugh 
down  the  man  who  taught  it  such  fragments  of  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse as  its  shallow  brain  has  room  for  comprehending.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  at  the  conservative  universities,  where  fourth-rate  pedants, 
crammed  full  with  scraps  of  dying  or  putrid  German  philosophies,  deny 
the  very  name  of  philosopher  to  the  prince  of  thinkers,  whose  vast  grasp 
of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  things  wholly  eludes  and  evades  them. 
Tt  is  amusing  to  hear  these  petty  one-sided  prigs  talk  contemptuously 
of  t^'^e  colossus  whose  simplest  ideas  their  narrow  souls  are  not  con- 
structed for  entertaining.  But  in  America  it  is  different.  The  Ameri- 
can mind  is  more  widely  built,  more  spacious,  more  receptive  than  the 
British;  it  is  less  pedantic,  less  hidebound,  less  addicted  to  priggish- 
ness.  I  do  not  believe,  it  is  true,  that  for  many  ages  to  come  the  world 
will  ever  contain  in  a  single  generation  more  than  perhaps  a  hundred 
men  capable  of  really  grasping  the  entire  conception  of  the  "  System  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy."  But  in  America  there  were  many  men  who 
could  at  least  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  vastness  of  Spencer's 
outlook  —  not  a  few  who  could  discern  the  infinitely  greater  depth  of 
his  psychology  and  his  prime  philosophy  over  the  shallow  and  superfi- 
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cial  metaphysical  notions  in  vogue  at  Oxford.  Time  alone  will  place 
Spencer  in  these  respects  on  his  proper  pinnacle ;  but  America  has  a  lit- 
tle anticipated  the  verdict  of  time  b}^  already  recognizing  far  more  fully 
than  England  the  greatness  of  this  vast  and  unique  thinker. 

From  a  very  early  date  I  had  understood  how  great  Spencer  really 
was,  in  thought  and  vision.  It  was  only  slowly,  in  the  course  of  my 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  that  I  began  to  learn  how  great  he  had 
also  been  in  moral  impulse  and  superb  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal.  On 
this  matter  I  do  not  desire  to  speak  extravagantly.  There  were  serious 
moral  defects  in  Spencer's  character,  I  admit,  as  there  were  serious 
errors  and  lapses  in  his  intellect.  I  do  not  deny  either.  I  allow  that 
a  large  part  of  "  First  Principles "  is  vitiated  by  a  false  conception  of 
Energy,  and  that  the  book  would  liave  been  far  better  written  had  the 
ideas  it  embodies  been  framed  in  the  philosoplier's  mind  after,  instead 
of  hefore,  the  great  discoveries  of  Helmholtz,  Thomson,  Joule,  Mayer, 
Tait,  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Clerk  Maxwell.  I  allow  also  that  there  are 
serious  misconceptions  in  parts  of  the  "Sociology."  I  never  pretended 
to  think  Spencer  or  any  other  man  infallible.  And  so  in  like  manner 
I  admit  that  his  moral  nature  had  many  weaknesses,  some  of  them  undig- 
nified. I  have  no  doubt,  however,  other  scribes  by  the  score  will  be 
ready  to  dwell  upon  these,  and  so  spare  me  the  ungrateful  and  uncon- 
genial task  of  relating  the  defects  in  a  noble  nature.  But  taken  as  a 
whole,  Spencer's  life  was  a  life  of  singular  and  single-minded  devotion 
to  a  splendid  aim.  He  gave  up  to  his  work  health  and  strength,  time 
and  happiness.  He  lived  wholly  and  solely  for  the  one  thing  he  had 
to  do.  He  came  near  being  a  martyr ;  and  he  attained  that  close  ap- 
proach to  martyrdom  which  the  Eoman  Church  honors  with  tlie  title 
of  Confessor. 

A  few  words  on  this  aspect  of  his  life  as  it  manifested  itself  to  me 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  even  in  so  brief  a  personal  reminiscence.  Her- 
bert Spencer  came  of  a  race  of  schoolmasters,  a  circumstance  to  which 
he  often  apologetically  attributed  his  extremely  critical  and  exacting 
disposition.  "A  schoolmaster,"  he  said,  "is  always  correcting  or  find- 
ing fault  with  somebody."  He  was  born  at  Derby,  in  1820.  His 
father,  besides  teaching  in  a  school,  was  secretary  of  the  local  "Philo- 
sophical Society,"  a  name  absurdly  given  in  English  provincial  towns  to 
the  lecture  lyceum  and  natural-history  club.  Spencer  senior  was  an 
entomologist ;  and  Herbert  from  his  youth  upward  learnt  a  good  deal 
about  plants,  beasts,  birds,  and  insects.  But  he  wouldn't  go  to  school, 
^nHho,  woiddn't  learn  Greek  and  Latin.     His  aversion  to  languages, 
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indeed,  made  it  impossible  to  teach  him ;  a  rebel  from  the  first,  gifted 
with  the  rare  and  valuable  gift  of  absolute  insubordination,  he  declined 
to  tackle  the  Latin  grammar,  and  was  given  up  as  a  bad  job  by  his 
father,  after  several  trials.  So  he  was  sent  instead  to  an  uncle  near 
Bath,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  while  Spencer  'pere  was  a 
Wesleyan.  Herbert,  however,  imbibed  neither  doctrine,  but  thought 
for  himself  almost  from  the  beginning.  "I  was  never  a  Christian,"  he 
said  to  me  once ;  "  from  my  childhood  I  wanted  to  investigate  every- 
thing." At  his  uncle's  he  learnt  mathematics  and  a  certain  amount 
of  natural  science,  but  oio  languages.  To  the  last  he  could  never  read 
the  Greek  alphabet,  and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  understood  in 
French  were  supremely  ludicrous.  The  faculty  for  linguistics  is  most 
developed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lowest  order  of  minds;  it  is  common  in  chil- 
dren and  in  the  inferior  races. 

Want  of  Latin  fortunately  debarred  Spencer  from  going  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  keen  edge  of  his  individuality  would  have  been  dulled 
and  blunted.  He  took,  instead,  to  civil  engineering.  Those  were  the 
great  days  of  railway  enterprise  in  England,  and  Spencer  got  employ- 
ment under  Sir  Charles  Fox,  who  afterward  built  the  Crystal  Palace. 
For  eight  years,  if  I  recollect  aright  —  I  am  giving  impressions  and 
reminiscences  merely  —  he  worked  at  this  profession,  all  along  matur- 
ing in  his  mind  the  first  rough  sketch  of  his  projected  philosophy.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  threw  up  his  post,  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
heroic  resolves  ever  formed  by  man  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows.  He 
determined  to  become  a  monk  of  study,  a  poor  friar  of  philosophy.  His 
object  was  to  produce  the  theory  of  evolution;  and  to  that  end  he 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  with  single-hearted  devotion.  The  story 
of  his  heroic  struggle,  recounted  by  himself,  may  be  read,  where  one 
would  least  look  for  it,  in  a  Government  Blue  Book  —  the  evidence 
tendered  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Copyright. 

Spencer  there  relates  how  he  decided  early  m  life  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  work  of  systematising  the  evolutionary  idea ;  and  how  for  that  pur- 
pose he  surrendered  himself,  body  and  'soul,  to  the  necessary  researches. 
He  had  a  small  capital,  left,  I  believe,  by  his  father.  He  divided  that 
up  into  as  many  years'  income  as  he  thought  would  suffice  for  complet- 
ing his  life-work,  content  at  the  end  to  find  himself  penniless,  if  only 
he  had  fulfilled  his  allotted  task  for  the  good  of  human  intelligence. 
When  I  see  how  human  intelligence  has  requited  him,  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  the  sacrifice  was  worth  that  grand  soul's  making. 
However,  he  lived  frugally  upon  capital  for  several  years,  till  his  small 
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patrimony  was  almost  all  exhausted.  At  one  time,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
economy,  nay,  even  privation,  he  felt  he  could  go  on  with  the  work  no 
longer;  funds  were  failing,  and  he  sent  round  a  circular  to  subscribers 
-to  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  announcing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  the  issue.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in 
this  emergency  he  received  generous  ofi'ers  of  help  from  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  from  several  American  admirers;  Ijut  I  do  not  think  he 
accepted  them;  though  I  understand  his  and  my  friend,  Prof.  E.  L. 
Youmans,  did  induce  several  Americans  to  subscribe  to  the  "Synthetic 
Philosophy,"  and  so  avert  the  catastrojjhe  of  its  total  discontinuance. 
But  in  all  this  I  speak  without  special  means  of  information,  from  vague 
memories  of  what  I  heard  in  conversation  from  Spencer  or  Youmans; 
and  it  is  possible  that  facts  which  must  now  soon  come  to  light  may 
show  I  am  mistaken. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Spencer,  with  whom  the  spirit  of 
independence  was  a  profound  passion  and  almost  a  mania,  ever  accepted 
any  direct  pecuniary  "aid  from  any  one.  But  I  do  know  that  he  spoke 
with  feeling  of  Mill's  action  at  this  crisis,  and  also  of  Youmans's.  In 
the  nick  of  time,  however,  he  inherited,  I  fancy  from  his  uncle,  some 
small  legacy,  which  just  served  to  bridge  over  the  bad  place  in  his 
finances.  By  the  time  that  was  exhausted  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  " 
had  "  begun  to  pay  "  —  odious  and  disgraceful  collection  of  ideas  for  our 
century,  which  ought  to  have  endowed  Spencer  with  the  emoluments 
squandered  upon  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  —  and  his  path  thence- 
forth was  free  from  the  harassing  and  sordid  cares  of  petty  necessities. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Spencer,  began  his 
titanic  work  of  systematizing  evolution,  the  evolutionary  concept  was 
not  yet  popular,  as  Darwin  afterward  made  it.  Most  people  forget 
that  "The  Origin  of  Species  "  did  not  appear  till  1859.  Now,  Spencer's 
"Social  Statics"  appeared  in  1850;  his  essay  on  "The  Development 
Hypothesis"  —  which. contains  the  whole  theory  of  organic  evolution, 
minus  natural  selection  —  in  1852;  his  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  in 
their  first  form,  in  1855;  and  his  "Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause,"  in 
1857.  Thus  his  evolutionism  long  antedated  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's subsidiary  principle;  though  Spencer  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
and  exemplify  the  elder  philosopher's  idea  as  soon  as  it  was  made  pub- 
lic. He  never  allowed  himself,  however,  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
fallacious  simplicity  of  natural  selection  into  making  it  a  key  to  unlock 
all  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  He  always  saw  that  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  must  be  supplemented  by  other  principles,  and  fought  to  the  last 
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the  extreme  aud  metaphysical  conceptions  of  Weismaun,  who  seeks  to 
deduce  the  whole  biologic  order  from  this  solitary  premise. 

In  1860  Spencer  began  the  "System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy," 
which  he  liad  long  been  contemplating,  and  which  took  actual  form  im- 
mediately after  the  publication  of  Darwin,' s  epoch-making  work.  He 
felt  somewhat  bitterly,  though  silently,  in  later  life  the  injustice  done 
him  by  the  world,  which  accepted  his  word  "  Evolution  "  —  entirely  his 
own,  not  in  any  way  Darwin's  —  as  well  as  individual  phrases  of  his 
invention,  such  as  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  implicitly  ascribed 
the  whole  credit  of  them  to  Darwin.  In  this  connection  the  following 
letter  from  him  may  prove  of  interest.  It  was  written  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  presentation  copy  of  my  little  life  of  Darwin,  contributed  to 
a  series  edited  by  Andrew  .Lang  for  Longmans,  and  it  well  expresses  his 
feelings  on  this  point  of  personal  priority : 

38  Queen's  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
22  October,  '85. 

My  dear  Allen  :  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  copy  of  your  little  volume 
contributed  to  the  series  of  "English  Worthies."  This  obligation  is,  however, 
small  compared  with  that  under  which  you  have  laid  me  by  various  passages  in  the 
volume.  Evidently  you  have  striven,  and  I  think  successfully  striven,  to  do  justice 
all  round,  alike  to  Darwin's  predecessors  and  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is  a  thing 
which  biographers  very  rarely  attempt  to  do.  They  habitually  try  rather  not  only 
to  magnify  their  heroes,  but  to  dwarf  and  ignore  other  men. 

I  have  all  the  more  reason  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  in  setting  forth 
in  various  places  the  relations  in  which  I  stand  toward  the  evolutionary  doctrine, 
because  it  is  a  thing  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  myself,  and  which  none  of 
my  friends  have  hitherto  taken  occasion  to  do  for  me.  Of  course,  the  continual  mis- 
statements publicly  made  or  implied  I  have  been,  for  these  five-and-twenty  years, 
obliged  to  pass  in  silence ;  because  not  only  would  it  have  been  in  bad  taste  for  me 
to  take  any  overt  step  in  rectilication  of  them,  but  doubtless  by  most  I  should  have 
been  regarded  with  alienated  feelings  rather  than  as  one  who  had  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with.  Of  course,  too,  it  has  been  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  say  anything 
about  the  matter  to  those  of  my  friends  who  well  know  that  a  rectification  is  needed, 
and  from  whom  one  might  fitly  have  been  expected.  To  you,  therefore,  as  having 
been  the  first  to  make  any  adequate  representation  of  the  state  of  the  case,  I  feel  all 
the  more  indebted. 

Respecting  your  volume  under  its  impersonal  aspects,  I  am  glad  you  have  fur- 
nished so  good  a  sample  of  what  may  be  distinguished  as  philosophical  biography  — 
biograph}^  which  deals  with  its  subject  as  a  product  not  only  of  family  antecedents 
but  of  social  antecedents,  and  traces  his  development  in  connection  with  the  influ- 
ences of  his  own  time  This  you  have  done,  I  think,  very  satisfactorily — so  satis- 
factorily, indeed,  that  I  feel  myself  as  now  having  a  very  much  clearer  conception 
of  Darwin's  relation  to  biological  science  and  general  thought  than  I  had  before.  I 
hope  the  book  will  get  all  the  large  credit  which  it  deserves. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Herbert  Spencer. 

I  attach  considerable  importance  to  this  letter  as  a  document  in  the 
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history  of  the  evolutionary  movement.  It  was  not  Spencer's  way  to 
speak  strongly,  and  what  he  said  was  always  true  to  his  feelings  of  the 
moment.  Spencer's  estimate  of  his  life-work  and  his  place  in  philoso- 
phy was  never  excessive.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  whether  he  even 
rated  his  own  importance  quite  as  high  as  I  rate  it  for  him.  He  was 
not,  of  course,  so  silly  as  to  be  affectedly  modest ;  he  knew  the  value  of 
his  great  generalizing  powers,  and  had  a  justly  exalted  opinion  of  his 
own  opinion.  Still,  he  was  anything  but  conceited.  Dogmatic,  if  you 
will,  in  the  sense  in  which  you  may  use  that  word  of  a  man,  who,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  reasoned  convictions  on  wide  grounds,  is  irritated  at  find- 
ing others,  with  no  convictions,  no  reason,  and  no  evidence,  content  to 
oppose  their  prejudices  or  their  guesses  to  his  well-based  conclusions. 
On  such  men  Spencer  sometimes  fell  with  a  certain  bull-dog  ferocity. 
In  England,  too,  where  respect  for  philosophic  opinion  is  rare,  and 
where  few  can  perceive  the  gulf  that  separates  a  master  in  thought  from 
a  newspaper  leader-writer,  many  people  considered  the  great  thinker  at 
times  almost  rude  in  his  assertion  of  his  own  ideas.  But  it  was  always 
the  scientific  assertion  of  things  discovered  and  proved,  not  the  puerile 
assertion  of  things  felt  and  believed  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  As  re- 
gards his  forecast  of  his  own  place  in  after  ages,  no  doubt  Spencer 
ranked  himself,  mentally,  as  he  had  every  right  to  do,  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  great  thinkers.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been 
ridiculously  to  underestimate  himself,  and  unduly  to  yield  to  the  blind- 
ness of  his  generation.  A  man  cannot  easily  tower  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  liis  contemporaries  without  being  to  some  extent  conscious  of 
it  himself.  Darwin  found  him  "twenty  times  his  superior,"  and  Dar- 
win was  right.  Why  then  should  Spencer  be  less  perspicacious  in  this 
way  than  Darwin  ?  I  think  he  knew  he  had  the  largest  brain  of  his 
age ;  I  think  he  knew  posterity  would  recognize  that  claim,  and  place 
him  high  above  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Newton,  Kant  —  but  he  never  said 
so.     His  attitude  was  always  one  of  real  underlying  modesty. 

During  the  years  between  1878  and  1888  I  saw  increasingly  much 
of  the  philosopher.  Old  friends  of  his  were  dying  off,  or  growing  alien- 
ated by  political  differences,  and  he  was  thrown  more  and  more  on  the 
society  of  younger  ones.  I  spent  two  winters,  early  m  that  period,  at 
Hastings;  and  Spencer  was  there  for  one  at  least,  and  I  rather  think 
for  both  of  them.  Dr.  AUman  and  Dr.  Busk  were  also  in  the  town, 
and  we  had  many  pleasant  walks  and  talks  together.  I  recollect,  in 
particular,  one  stroll  on  the  day  after  George  Eliot's  death,  when  Spen- 
cer called  for  me  in  what  for  him  was  very  unusual  pert m-bat ion.     He 
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had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  hers  and  Lewes's;  and  though  he  seldom 
or  never  tiu'ned  up  at  the  crowded  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Priory, 
when  George  Eliot  held  her  salon  like  a  little  literary  court,  he  went 
there  frequently  on  more  privileged  week-days.  Her  death  affected 
him  much;  and  he  spoke  more  personally  under  the  emotion  of  the 
moment  than  I  have  ever  known  him  do  on  any  other  occasion.  He 
said  he  had  never  been  in  the  least  moved  by  "  Marian  Evans  "  —  so  lie 
always  called  her  —  as  a  woman,  and  that  the  reports  of  his  having 
been  in  love  with  her  were  wholly  mistaken.  He  was  also  much  stirred 
by  statements  in  the  papers  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  her  educa- 
tion. "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "I  never  saw  her  till  she  was  a 
grown  woman;  and  I  only  educated  her  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
educated  you  and  dozens  of  other  people."  Certain  reservations  in  his 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  the  "  Principles  of  Sociology  " 
have  evidently  been  dictated  by  his  view  of -George  Eliot's  connection 
with  Lewes.  Though  a  stern  and  conservative  moralist  on  these  points, 
I  believe  he  approved  of  their  peculiar  relation. 

Gradually  during  this  period  our  friendship  ripened  greatly.  I  have 
preserved  all  the  letters  I  ever  received  from  Spencer;  and  in  looking 
them  over  now  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  they  pass  by  degrees 
from  "My  dear  Sir"  to  "Dear  Mr.  AUen,"  "My  dear  Mr.  AUen,"  "Dear 
Allen,"  and  "My  dear  Allen,"  as  our  acquaintance  proceeded.  I  could 
tell,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  each  letter  how  my  recent  actions  or 
writings  had  pleased  him;  for  he  varied  from  one  or  other  of  these  di- 
verse modes  of  address  with  delightful  truthfulness.  His  transparent 
nature  prevented  him  from  ever  assuming  any  warmth  of  feeling  he  did 
not  really  experience;  and  whatever  he  said,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, always  exactly  represented  his  real  attitude  at  the  moment.  In- 
deed, he  was  the  most  truthful  person  I  ever  met ;  and  he  expected  an 
equal  measure  of  truthfulness  from  others.  I  shall  never  forget  one 
occasion  on  which  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  whom  he  had  asked  to 
lunch  to  meet  me,  turned  up  late  at  Queen's  Gardens,  without  having 
written  to  accept,  and  excused  his  remissness  by  the  obviously  false 
plea  that  he  had  not  received  the  note  of  invitation  till  a  few  minutes 
before  starting  from  his  hotel.  Spencer,  with  his  usual  eagerness  to 
find  out  weak  points  in  a  governmental  agency,  was  anxious  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  miscarriage,  and  insisted,  in  such  French  as  he  could 
muster,  upon  inquiring  whether  the  letter  had  been  delayed  in  trans- 
mission, or  merely  not  delivered  by  the  hotel  servants.  The  French- 
man, taken  aback  at  this  too  literal  reception  of  a  polite  prevarication, 
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grew  hot  and  stammered.  Spencer  insisted  and,  failing  to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory reply,  called  in  my  aid  as  interpreter.  The  ground  refused  to  open 
and  swallow  me ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  our  French  friend  gathered  at 
least  from  my  embarrassed  smile  and  crimson  face  that  not  all  English- 
men alike  were  incapable  of  understanding  a  human  peccadillo. 

Another  point  which  strikes  me  in  looking  over  these  letters  is  how 
many  of  them  are  marked  by  real  kindliness  and  sympathy.  Spencer 
was  externally  cold,  and  many  have  thought  his  social  doctrines  cruel; 
but  he  had  nevertheless  a  large  store  of  native  benevolence,  and  could 
be  extremely  gentle  under  appropriate  circumstances.  One  letter  after 
another  contains  kind  inquiries  and  suggestions  about  health.  In 
1886  he  took  and  furnished  a  house  in  Marine  Square,  Brighton,  where 
he  frequently  invited  me  down  for  a  week  or  so.  By  that  time,  his 
health  liad  become  seriously  worse,  and  many  of  his  letters  are  far  from 
cheerful.     Sometimes  the}''  drop  to  a  post-card : 

As  usual,  an  improvement,  and  then  a  relapse.  After  you  left  I  went  on  well 
till  the  Friday,  and  then  Bain  came  down  to  see  me  and  spent  the  day.  The  addi- 
tional excitement  proved  too  much,  and  I  came  down  again  with  a  crash.  However, 
I  am  improving  again  now,  and  hope  to  get  out  the  next  mild  day.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  profited  and  continue  fairly  well. 

This  card  is  dated  "Feb.  15,  '87."  But  it  represents  fauiy  well 
Spencer's  state  of  health  and  spirits  for  several  years.  He  went  up  and 
down  continually.  He  was  ill  with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  suf- 
fered terribly  from  insomnia,  which  drove  him  at  last  to  take  refuge  in 
the  country.  His  first  experiment,  I  think,  was  made  in  our  own  house 
in  Dorking.  He  came  down  to  the  Nook  early  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
and  stopped  on  with  us  till  the  autumn.  He  was  wretchedly  ill,  but 
could  drive  out  in  his  own  victoria  daily ;  and  we  got  to  know  him  that 
summer  more  intimately  than  we  had  ever  before  done.  The  winter,  like 
many  others,  I  spent  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  but  Spencer  was  far  too 
ill  to  move,  and,  as  my  health  absolutely  required  the  change  to  a 
warmer  climate,  we  were  forced  to  go  away  and  leave  our  guest  in  pos- 
session. He  remained  at  the  Nook  till  March  of  the  succeeding  year, 
our  servants  stopping  on  in  his  employ.  His  letters,  written  meanwhile 
about  domestic  concerns,  are  among  the  most  amusing  documents  I  ever 
read  —  as  minute  in  their  particulars  as  if  the  figures  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  government  auditor.  I  also  retain  a  letter  from  our  laun- 
dress, explaining  why  she  failed  to  give  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Spencer's 
washing.  Letters  from  great  men  to  great  men  are  as  common  as  black- 
berries; but  a  washerwoman's  view  of  a  distinguished  philosopher  is  a 
40 
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literary  curiosity.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  print  these  trifles  here, 
however;  perhaps  I  may  bequeath  them  to  the  British  Museum  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  future  generations. 

It  must  have  been  about  1890  that  Spencer  took  a  house  in  Avenue 
Eoad,  Regent's  Park,  whence  all  his  later  letters  are  dated.  By  this 
time  the  grave  political  differences  which  separated  him  from  many  of 
his  early  friends  had  either  deepened  or  lessened.  He  found  himself 
more  in  accord  with  those  whom  he  had  quitted,  and  less  in  accord  with 
those  whom  he  had  regarded  as  the  faithful  few  of  his  followers.  The 
rock  on  which  he  split  with  his  younger  disciples  was  Socialism.  Very 
early,  most  of  those  whom  he  had  profoundly  influenced  had  been  led 
by  the  perusal  of  "  Social  Statics  "  into  the  acceptance  of  his  original 
idea  of  Land  Nationalization.  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  the  chief  Eng- 
lish exponent  of  the  doctrine,  founded  his  argument  enthely  on  Spen- 
cer. Later  on  Wallace  became  a  convinced  Socialist,  as  did  most  of 
the  other  thinkers  whose  opinions  Spencer  had  most  deeply  leavened. 
Two  of  those  whom  he  specially  regarded  as  his  chosen  disciples  were 
Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  and  myself.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  going  too  far  in  saying  that  he  looked  upon  us  as  his 
two  favorite  followers.  But  it  was  a  great  blow  to  him  when  we  both, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "turned  socialist."  He  himself  had  been  growing 
steadily  more  and  more  anti-socialist,  and  indeed  conservative,  for  years ; 
and  his  later  publications,  such  as  "The  Man  versus  the  State,"  had 
been  violently  anti-radical.  The  following  letter  shows  well  his  frame 
of  mind  on  this  moot  point  between  us,  and  forms  the  only  one  in  my 
collection  in  which  Spencer  touches  at  all  seriously  on  the  crying  politi- 
cal differences  which  now  divided  us : 

64  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W. 
October  23,  1890. 
Dear  Allen:  —  I  hear  that  you  have  turned  socialist.     I  hoped,  when  I  heard 
of  it  from  Miss  Potter,  that  there  might  be  some  mistake ;  but  a  verification  reached 
me  a  day  or  two  ago  under  the  form  of  a  statement  that  you  have  been  lecturing  on 
the  subject. 

If  you  have,  I  suppose  it  is  useless  to-  say  anything ;  for  my  experience  is  that 
when  definite  views  have  once  been  taken,  the  probability  of  change  is  very  small. 
Nevertheless,  I  send  something  in  the  shape  of  an  antidote.  It  is  to  be  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  forthcoming  volume  of  essays.  Of  course,  you  will  not  let  it  pass  out  of 
your  hands. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Allen  is  now  much  better. 

Truly  yours,  Herbert  Spencer. 

This  letter  is  characteristic ;  especially  the  chillier  address  and  the 
"Truly  yours "  replacing  the  "My  dear  Allen"  and  the  "Very  sincerely 
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yours  "  of  his  usual  correspondence,  under  stress  of  the  to  him  unpleas- 
ant discovery.  So  is  the  generalization  in  the  second  paragraph.  I 
need  hardly  say,  however,  that  I  had  not  "  turned  socialist "  ;  I  was 
born  one.  Seven  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  this  letter  I  had  pub- 
lished my  socialist  novel,  "Philistia,"  and  I  had  contributed  numerous 
socialist  articles  to  newspapers.  But  we  none  of  us  ever  troubled  Spen- 
cer, where  our  general  agreement  was  great,  with  minor  differences  of 
application;  and  so  I  suppose  he  did  not  discover  till  quite  late  how 
large  a  number  of  his  closest  adherents  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
him  on  political  subjects. 

The  fact  is,  Spencer's  so-called  individualism  did  not  hang  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  philosophy.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  most  of  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  principle  disagreed  with  him  here  when  he 
came  to  practice.  He  did  not  see  that  an  individualism  which  begins 
by  accepting  all  the  existing  inequalities  and  injustices  is  no  individu- 
alism at  all;  that  his  own  early  principle  of  land  nationalization  struck 
the  keynote  of  revolt;  and  that  socialism  offers  the  only  real  hope  to 
the  thorough-going  and  consistent  individualist  of  the  future.  This  is 
too  large  a  question,  of  course,  to  argue  out  here ;  but  I  may  point  in 
passing  to  two  great  confirmations  of  this  belief :  first,  that  almost  all 
those  whom  Spencer  deeply  influenced  are  now  socialists  —  showing 
that  socialism  is  a  logical  development  of  the  Spencerian  ideals ;  and 
secondly,  that  in  his  old  age  Spencer  was  thrown  back  upon  the  sympa- 
thy of  those  very  Tories  and  militarists  whom  he  earlier  denounced  as 
Jingoes  and  enemies  of  industrialism.  He  was  indeed  left  almost  alone ; 
for  those  who  really  believed  in  him  went  over  to  socialism,  while  those 
who  agreed  with  his  supposed  individualism  annoyed  him  at  every  turn 
by  their  social  distinctions  and  their  military  aggi'essiveness. 

As  to  Spencer's  retraction  of  the  doctrine  of  Land  Nationalization, 
I  attach  to  that  a  purely  personal  and  idiosyncratic  importance.  It  is  a 
fact  in  the  history  of  his  psychic  development;  and  that  is  all.  He 
found  the  doctrine  inconsistent  with  those  conservative  principles  forced 
upon  him  by  the  pessimism  of  old  age,  and  he  threw  it  incontinently 
overboard.  The  truth  is,  his  political  theories  had  never  much  real 
organic  connection  with  his  general  system ;  they  were  legacies  from  the 
bourgeois  political  economy  of  the  thirties  and  forties.  But  in  spite  of 
them,  he  hit  early  upon  a  fruitful  seed  —  the  germ  of  nationalization. 
In  a  happy  hour,  he  cast  that  seed  to  earth ;  others  saw  and  tended  it. 
Under  their  fostering  hands,  it  grew  so  great  that  it  overshadowed  and 
terrified  its  original  planter ;  but  it  grows  still  and  will  grow  in  spite  of 
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his  displeasure.  For  the  logical  value  and  cogency  of  any  line  of  argu- 
ment is  something  quite  independent  of  the  changes  of  belief  in  the 
brain  that  conceived  it.  The  theory  of  gravitation  would  have  been 
equally  true  if  Newton  had  retracted  it  in  his  later  days,  when  he  was 
"interpreting  prophecy."  What  Spencer  thought  in  his  youth  has  in- 
fluenced thousands  who  much  prefer  that  God-sent  a^erqu  to  the  labori- 
ous counter-arguments  of  his  declining  manhood. 

But  I  will  not  so  part  from  my  great  teacher  and  preacher.  I  pre- 
fer to  think  of  him  as  the  framer  of  those  mighty  generalizations  —  the 
Instability  of  the  Homogeneous  and  the  Multiplication  of  Effects  — 
which  will  endure  after  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  forgotten.  I  prefer 
to  think  of  him  as  the  discoverer  of  that  wonderful  theory  of  Physio- 
logical Units  which  completely  clears  up,  without  any  metaphysical  or 
mystical  abstractions,  the  difficulties  in  the  comprehension  of  reproduc- 
tion and  heredity  which  Darwin's  Pangenesis  and  Weismann's  Germ- 
plasm,  both  purely  imaginary  and  unphysical  concepts,  befog  and 
darken.  I  prefer  to  think  of  him  as  the  prophet  whose  greatest  discov- 
eries can  only  be  duly  appreciated  after  two  or  three  centuries ;  the  in- 
ventor of  rational  and  progressive  psychology ;  the  harmonizer  "of  philoso- 
phy and  science ;  the  first  discoverer  of  the  true  relation  between  mind 
and  matter,  the  subject  and  the  object.  If  he  had  only  given  us  the 
one  grand  discovery  of  the  origin  of  religion,  which  our  mythologists 
and  anthropologists  are  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  accept,  he  would 
have  deserved  to  rank  amonsj  the  chief  of  the  world's  thinkers.'  As  it 
is,  his  "  First  Principles  "  place  him  in  line  as  a  cosmologist  with  New- 
ton and  Laplace,  his  "Biology  "  as  a  naturalist  with  Cuvier  and  Darwin, 
his  "  Psychology  "  as  a  mental  philosopher  in  front  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
his  "  Sociology  "  as  the  founder  of  a  new  and  profound  science  before  all 
his  contemporaries.  And  the  seal  of  his  high  apostolate  lies  in  the  very 
fact  that  the  specialists  in  each  line  still  reject  his  teaching.  For  he 
was  not  for  specialists,  but  for  the  world  and  the  future. 

Only  cosmic  minds  can  appreciate  or  measure  Spencer.  How  then 
can  he  be  measured  by  academic  minds  which  are  neither  cosmic  nor 
even  cosmopolitan,  but  donnish  and  cliquish? 

The  twenty-fifth  century  will  do  him  full  justice. 

Grant  Allen. 
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While  the  artists  of  the  country  are  discussing  tlie  revolutionary 
movement  which  has  shaken  the  National  Sculpture  Society  to  its  foun- 
dation and  which  is  likely  to  necessitate  its  reconstruction,  it  may  per- 
haps be  opportune  to  attempt  an  inquiry  into  what  such  a  society  might 
and  should  perform  under  more  favorable  auspices.  Critics  wonder 
whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  sculptor  or  with  the  public.  The  writer 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conditions  which  have  made  the  associa- 
tion a  dead  letter  are  traceable  to  the  sculptor  himself  rather  than  to 
the  community  in  which  he  works. 

Speaking  from  a  broad  standpoint,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  our  school  of  sculpture  in  America  can  now  compare  favorably 
with  the  new  school  of  any  other  country,  not  excepting  France,  it  may 
])e  stated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  face  certain  defects  in  the  sculptor 
liimself  which  must  be  remedied  if  we  are  to  produce  an  art  that  is 
ultimately  to  vie  with  that  of  the  great  schools  of  Europe.  The  first  de- 
fect that  is  evident  to  the  thoughtful  critic  of  American  sculpture  is 
that  our  artists  are  not  equipped  with  sufficient  culture  to  meet  men  of 
thought  in  other  professions  upon  an  equal  footing.  Many  of  them 
have  never  passed  from  the  artisan  stage  to  the  plane  of  the  true  artist. 
They  are  stone-cutters,  characterized  by  the  mind  of  the  stone-cutter, 
his  mechanical  reach,  and  his  smug  satisfaction  —  rather  than  by  the 
constructive  brain  of  the  creative  sculptor.  They  have  never  been 
trained  to  think.  While  many  of  them  have  received  more  technique 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  they  lack  that  aU-important  requisite 
of  culture,  which  alone  can  ripen  their  thought  and  give  adequate  form 
to  their  artistic  conceptions. 

The  older  men,  who  are  now  passing  away,  were  thinkers;  but  they 
thought  along  literary  rather  than  plastic  Imes:  their  thoughts  were 
not  transferable  to  bronze  or  marble.  Story  may  be  cited  as  a  notable 
example  of  this  type :  he  had  the  sense  of  the  poetic  and  symbolic,  but 
lacked  the  technique  wherewith  to  express  his  thought,  and  missed  the 
conception  of  what  our  modern  world  demands,  namely,  an  appreciation 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  sculptor's  relation  to  it.  He  lived 
too  long  in  a  Roman  palace  and  away  from  his  own  people.  The  result 
was  that  he  became  a  slave  to  tradition  and  the  blind  follower  of  a  man 
who  was  himself  merely  an  echo  of  the  great  Greek  school  —  Canova. 

The  creative  sculptor  must  understand  first  of  all  his  point  of  depart- 
ure. He  must  have  thought  out  his  own  relation  to  his  time  and 
people.  Above  all,  he  must  master  the  grammar  of  the  language  which 
he  attempts  to  speak.  If  he  lack  thought  and  a  mastery  of  technique, 
what  possible  hope  can  he  have  of  executing  aught  else  but  the  pleas- 
ing, fanciful  work  of  the  moment  ?  It  is  an  altogether  different  matter 
to  achieve  something  which  impresses  the  world  with  the  idea  that  art 
is  thought,  crystallized  into  permanent  form.  When  the  young  sculp- 
tor once  becomes  conscious  of  the  possession  of  technical  facility,  it  re- 
quires great  strength  of  character  on  his  part  to  enable  him  to  curb  his 
impatience  and  to  make  technique  wait  upon  thought.  The  almost 
fatal  thumb-facility  which  one  acquires  in  the  schools  of  Paris  is  often 
mistaken  for  genius.  But  in  sculpture,  as  in  the  other  arts,  thought  is 
always  supreme.  No  amount  of  cleverness  or  superficial  handling  will 
atone  for  the  lack  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sculptor's  metier  and 
of  its  fixed  limitations.  Therefore  the  mere  technician  finds  himself  at 
a  loss  for  ideas  when  called  upon  to  give  expression  to  the  yearning  of 
his  people  or  to  some  artistic  need  that  they  feel ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  he  is  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  traditional  methods  of  men 
who  were  often  as  barren  of  artistic  conceptions  as  himself.  Hence  the 
hopeless  array  of  pitiful  statues  in  our  public  streets  and  parks  —  works 
that  have  no  artistic  reason  for  existence.  How  few  are  the  men  who 
understand  what  thek  people  are  about !  How  few  approach  the  main 
stream  of  the  people's  desire ! 

What  we  need  in  sculpture,  as  in  the  other  arts,  is,  first  of  all, 
thinkers ;  and  these  must  be  possessed  of  sufficient  technique  to  make 
their  conception  comprehensible  to  the  people,  otherwise  their  thought 
will  be  either  crudely  expressed  or  will  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion. He  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who  thinks  must  find  sufficient 
to  think  about,  as  he  lingers  before  a  statue  or  passes  it  day  by  day. 
There  is  a  saying  in  vogue  in  Paris  which  defines  my  meaning  in  part, 
namely,  that  most  men  work  for  the  Salon  rather  than  for  art.  They 
cultivate  a  species  of  sculpture  which  is  characterized  by  a  theatrical 
quality  and  which  cries  out  at  you  as  you  pass  because  of  some  contor- 
tion of  form,  instead  of  impressing  you  with  a  sense  of  harmonious 
beauty.     The  new  movement  in  sculpture,  which  is  revealed  in  a  meas- 
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lire  by  the  breaking  away  of  a  few  men  from  the  National  Society  in 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  that  organization,  if  possible,  implies  first  of 
all  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  traditional  methods.  It  is  only 
a  phase  of  a  general  upheaval  that  is  passing  over  this  land  of  the  future, 
akin  to  the  movement  of  the  socialist  in  other  spheres  of  artistic  activity. 
The  poets  have  found  their  exponent  in  Edwin  Markham,  whose  verses 
on  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe"  reflect  this  sentiment.  The  movement 
signifies  a  noble  discontent  with  accepted  ideas  and  with  the  names  of 
men  who  have  too  often  been  used  to  conjure  with.  We  are  tired  of 
living  in  strict  accordance  with  types  associated  with  history  and  story. 

Even  France,  a  country  that  has  become  the  home  of  mere  technical 
expression,  is  beginning  to  turn  toward  idealism  and  the  embodiment 
of  thought,  gradually  forsaking  mere  technical  activity.  Sculpture  is 
preeminently  the  art  of  repose,  and  he  who  follows  its  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day  will  find  that  all  the  great  masterpieces 
have  embodied  this  spirit.  The  aim  of  the  sculptor  has  been  the  asser- 
tion of  the  soul.  The  problems  affecting  the  destiny  of  the  race  are  his 
problems.  He  cannot  get  away  from  them  without  departing  also  from 
those  creations  which  determine  his  position  in  the  history  of  art.  It 
is  not  said  that  he  must  give  these  problems  any  inartistic  and  absiird 
moral  purport  whicii  stands  apart  from  his  own  life  and  mind.  His 
morality  must  be  shown,  not  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  his  art  product,  the  cultivation  of  which,  as  before  re- 
marked, should  be  coeval  with  its  spiritual  import  and  significance. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  better  for  the  sculptor  to  express  lofty  conceptions 
such  as  are  here  indicated  in  a  crude  way  and  with  thought,  than  to 
convey  or  embody  transient  ideas  in  the  cleverest  possible  manner. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  National  Society  of  Sculpture  should  consist  of 
an  association  of  thoughtful,  cultured  men,  and  these  must  sooner  or 
later  come  to  the  front;  while  the  timid,  who  have  followed  tmdition 
and  whose  ears  are  always  at  the  gi'ound,  will  be  relegated  to  then* 
proper  place. 

The  art  associations  and  clubs  in  this  country  are  given  very  largely 
to  dilettantism  and  to  the  encouragement  of  the  amateur.  They  do  lit- 
tle for  art  and  less  for  the  artist.  They  endeavor  to  bring  him  into 
connection  with  a  world  of  talk  rather  than  into  contact  with  those  true 
lovers  of  art  who  would  appreciate  his  productions  and  perhaps  desire 
to  possess  them.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  should  hail  the  defection 
of  the  few  as  a  summons  —  as  a  rallying-cry  for  the  men  of  thought. 
It  should  bring  home  to  us  the  lesson  that  a  national  association  of 
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artists  should  be  composed  of  men  who  know  what  this  country  stands 
for  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  sculptor  works  in  the  realm 
of  plastic  forms  as  the  statesman  labors  with  his  pen  and  voice  —  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  is  not  done  before  the  world,  but  in  the  silence  of  the  atelier ^ 
where  the  atmosphere  is  congenial  to  the  thinker. 

Histrionic  sculpture  will  never  be  great  sculpture  —  an  inevitable 
truth,  because  sculpture  must  forever  be  the  handmaid  of  architecture, 
the  greatest  and  most  silent  of  all  the  arts.  It  can  never  convey  what 
Wagner  has  successfully  expressed  in  music,  namely,  the  whole  disso- 
nance, turmoil,  and  confusion  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  must  seize  upon  the  vital  truths  of  the  time,  the  great  needs 
of  the  people,  and  express  them  in  plastic  terms.  A  sculptor  to  do 
great  work  must  have  learned  his  limitations.  He  must  know  where 
man  ends  and  where  God  begins,  and  his  work,  to  be  great,  should 
always  be  a  solution  and  not  a  problem.  Science  to-day,  instead  of 
taking  aught  from  the  field  of  art,  has  extended  its  Kmits  far  beyond 
the  outposts  of  the  past  into  the  realms  of  idealized  truth.  It  is  not 
the  literal  but  the  real  that  we  are  striving  for ;  but  the  real  must  be 
clothed  in  ideal  forms.  What  a  great  thought  to  believe  that  the  most 
insignificant  human  life  with  which  we  come  in  contact  is  greater  than 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  because  of  its  possibilities  and  reach ! 

This  agitation  against  tradition  and  accepted  names  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression must  not  be  taken  as  signifying  a  revolt  against  any  one  man, 
but  as  directed  against  the  forces  of  the  past  which  would  imprison 
the  present.  It  is  the  revolt  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Gautier  against  the 
Academy  —  that  enslaving  institution  which  sought  to  fix  in  perma- 
nent form  the  language,  and  limit  the  great  rhythm  and  heartbeat,  of 
the  people.  It  is  no  wild  cry  of  a  revolutionary  mob,  but  it  is  the  still, 
small  voice  of  conscience,  which  calls  for  the  permanence  of  truth  and 
idea.  Our  art  is  not  sufficiently  inevitable.  It  is  too  often  the  bizarre 
expression  of  many  foreign  schools,  each  one  perhaps  in  itself  complete 
and  sufficient  as  to  time  and  place,  but  as  a  whole  valueless  for  our 
highest  concrete  expression. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  work  to  be  done  by  a  national  association 
of  artists  there  is  much  to  say.  Aside  from  constituting  a  nucleus  con- 
sisting of  intelligent  men  who  can  meet  thoughtful  persons  from  other 
spheres  of  activity  on  common  ground,  it  must  provide  a  permanent 
establishment  for  the  conservation  of  all  that  nourishes  their  art.  In 
this  establishment  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  reception  of 
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the  many  young  men  who  come  to  the  metropolis  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  who  are  turned  loose  upon  our  streets  to  drift  at  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  tide.  It  should  have  a  permanent  exhibition  of  contempo- 
raneous work,  where  the  layman  may  see  and  purchase,  if  he  wishes, 
such  works  of  his  fellow  countrymen  as  will  enable  him  to  understand 
his  own  time  and  his  relation  to  it.  Such  an  association  ought  at  least 
once  a  year  to  have  a  great  salon  or  exhibition,  similar  to  that  held  in 
Paris  or  England,  where  the  whole  people  may  see  what  work  is  being 
done  and  read  the  permanent  history  of  their  time  in  bronze  and  stone. 
If  Greece  and  Egypt  found  their  chief  and  most  exalted  expression  in 
the  art  of  sculpture,  there  is  no  reason  why  America  should  not  along 
her  own  lines  find  the  same  outlet.  There  is  no  block  of  marble,  as 
Michelangelo  has  truly  said,  that  does  not  contain  the  possibilities  of 
some  ideal  conception.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  stone,  but  with  the 
brain  and  heart  of  the  sculptor ;  and  while  we  are  freer  to  express  our 
thoughts  than  any  nation  has  been  in  the  past,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Greece,  we  must  so  educate  our  sculptors  that  they  shall  not 
only  be  able  to  realize  their  artistic  possibilities,  but  shall  also  have 
ideas  worthy  of  expression.  Much  of  our  work  is  akin  to  that  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  cities  whose  fame  in  their  day  extended  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world  as  then  known,  but  which  live  in  history  merely  as  the 
names  of  geographical,  commercial  negotiants  and  agents,  and  not  as 
influential  factors  of  human  progress  and  evolution. 

As  the  man  on  horseback  becomes  less  essential  and  less  frequent 
in  our  thoroughfares,  let  us  liope  to  see  the  man  of  thought  —  the  poet 
or  writer  who  is  the  moulder  of  idealism,  and  who  seeks  to  educate 
rather  than  to  dominate,  to  be  rather  than  to  possess.  We  must  give  a 
reason  for  our  existence  as  well  as  for  our  art.  Our  position  must  not 
be  analogous  to  that  of  the  columns  in  front  of  a  well-known  building 
in  London,  on  which  some  Italian  poet  once  inscribed  the  following  line  : 
"  My  dear  columns !  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  to  which  they  answered 
that  in  truth  they  did  not  know,  having  been  taken  from  some  place 
where  they  had  a  meaning  to  be  placed  in  a  relationship  for  which  they 
could  give  no  good  reason.  While  we  provide  in  State  and  city  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  we  make  no  provision  for  the  genius  of  the  na- 
tion. It  may  die  or  starve  in  the  street,  while  we  feed,  clothe,  and  pro- 
tect those  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  national  growth.  The  great 
social  students  of  our  time,  like  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  and  Prof. 
Franklin  Giddings,  find  it  necessary,  after  all  their  ideal  tenement  and 
community-plans,  to  return  to  art,  which  nourishes  man's  spiiit  and 
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contributes  to  his  happiness.  The  cry  is  for  something  vital,  something 
that  shall  fill  the  leisure  of  our  people  besides  sport,  which  is  well 
enough  in  its  place,  but  does  little  to  nourish  man's  mind  and  soul. 
With  all  due  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  cleared 
the  way  in  America  and  made  a  glorious  present  and  future  possible,  it 
is  nevertheless  time  that  we  should  take  things  into  our  own  hands  and 
use  our  own  brains  in  the  working  out  of  the  new  problems  that  influ- 
ence our  lives.  Moreover,  we  intend  to  do  so.  Art  and  religion  too 
have  their  martyrs,  have  men  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  the  many,  men  who  suffered  in  silence  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  As 
the  art  of  sculpture  is  in  some  respects  the  highest  of  all  the  arts,  so 
also  is  it  the  last  note  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  a  people.  It 
comes  as  a  late  stage  of  development,  to  awaken  thought  and  to  embody 
ideal  conceptions  as  lofty  types  which  may  inspire  the  race  to  higher 
achievement. 

Let  us  return  to  the  principal  point  of  discussion  —  the  formation 
of  a  National  Sculpture  Association  which  shall  be  vitally  effective  and 
of  permanent  value  to  the  people  at  large  as  well  as  to  its  members. 
We  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  the  world  by  the  construction  of 
the  Dewey  arch  —  near  the  former  site  of  which  we  now  have  that 
most  hideous  of  modern  examples  of  architecture,  the  "Flatkon  Build- 
ing "  —  and  by  the  many  excellent  sculptural  memorials  which,  during 
the  last  two  decades,  have  been  placed  in  this  city  and  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  men  of 
thought,  culture,  and  refinement,  who  are  eminently  fitted  to  do  great 
work  in  sculpture.  These  men  have  had  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel 
and  study;  and  they  have  returned  from  abroad,  as  did  once  the  Greek 
artists  to  the  islands  of  Hellas,  to  render  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions serviceable  to  their  own  people :  they  have  eventually  thought  out 
their  problems  upon  their  own  soil.  Unfortunately,  however,  these 
men  are  scattered  and  have  no  common  meeting-ground  or  rallying- 
point  where,  working  together,  they  might  accomplish  some  definite  and 
lasting  work.     The  establishment  of  such  a  centre  is  imperative. 

The  people  should,  therefore,  give  the  matter  their  most  serious 
attention.  The  press,  also,  should  support  a  movement  which  is  essen- 
tially unselfish.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  metropolis  suffers 
greatly  because  of  the  many  objectless  societies  now  existing  and  the 
lack  of  cohesion  between  them. 

William  Ordway  Partridge. 
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